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COIVKICHT,   lSq9.  BY  A.   R.   KELLE«. 


PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE 


The  recent  startling  events  in  Southern  Africa  have  already  evoked 
a  number  of  publications,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  others  will 
soon  appear.  The  history-making  instinct  find'^  'expression  in  both 
deeds  and  books.  Among  civilized  races  the  evci  j  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  written  record.  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  crisis  is  the  eagerness  of  enlightened  peonies  to  rea^^l  in  the  delib- 
erate lar7'v  ^e  of  history  the  transcript  of  thelatdsi  t'pisodein  human 
progress. 

Truly,  the  African  game  is  great.  The  players  are  the  nations; 
the  stake  is  a  continent.  Strange  that  the  historians  and  the  pub- 
licists, the  statesmen  of  Europe  and  America,  have  not  foreseen  the 
great  crisis  which  broke  into  war  between  the  most  powerful  empire 
in  Christendom  and  the  republic  of  the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal ! 

Tims  it  is,  however,  that  the  endless  chain  of  events  lengthens 
itself  through  the  ages.  History  slowly  prepares  the  antecedents 
of  the  greatest  transformations  and  no  man  lays  it  to  heart.  Not 
until  the  storm  of  revolution  actually  descends — not  until  the  roar 
of  war  is  heard  and  the  institutions  of  the  past  begin  to  topple 
down,  are  men  able  to  percieve  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe. 

In  the  case  of  Africa,  centuries  of  time  have  been  beating  out 
the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  has  been  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  battle.  It  were  not  surpris:rg  if  the  historical  interest  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  center  in  that  continent  which  once 


had  for  its  conspiciuous  actors  the  Egyptians  aud  the  Carthaginians, 
and  which  now  had  for  its  contestants  the  Driton  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Boer  on  the  other. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  the  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  do 
justice  to  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Great 
Britain  that  she  extends  the  fullest  protection  to  her  citizens,  even 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  She  claimed  that  such  pro- 
tection and  such  justice  were  denied  her  subjects  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  temperate  views  of  one  of  her  leading  citizens  are  set  forth  in 
this  work,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  considered  by  the  reader. 
Great  Britain  could  hardly  have  expected  that  which  she  has  re- 
ceived— the  ardent  support  of  Canada,  whose  offers  of  volunteers 
were  so  eager  that  the  mother  country  was  obliged  to  decline  some 
of  them,  and  of  Australia  and  her  other  colonies,  unless  the  loyal 
and  conscientious  subjects  in  each  and  all  believed  that  right  and 
justice  were  on  the  side  of  the  Empire. 

This  record,  therefore,  aims  to  be  fair  to  both  parties  to  the 
war  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  record  the  achievements  of  each  with- 
out favor  or  prejudice. 

In  this  volume  the  effort  has  been  made  to  present  in  outline 
the  historical  transformation  of  Africa  during  the  last  four  centuries. 
To  this  subject,  the  first  section  of  the  work  has  been  given.  The 
narrative  in  this  part  extends  to  the  year  1805,  and  to  the  event  of 
Dr.  Leander  S.  Jameson's  raid  ui)on  the  Boer  town  of  Johannesburg. 
The  second  part  of  the  work  begins  with  that  incident  and  follows 
the  record  from  the  progress  of  events,  first  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  October  of  181)9,  and  then  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  war  to  the  date  of  publication. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PORTUGAL  COLONIZES  THE  AFRICAN  COAST 


One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  Modern  History  has  been  the 
recent  transformation  of  Africa.  A  marvelous  change  has  been 
effected  in  that  continent  by  the  impact  of  the  European  nations. 
The  work  has  been  partly  racial,  partly  political,  largely  commer- 
cial, and  incidentally  social  and  religious. 

The  old  order  in  Africa  is  already  supplanted  by  a  new  order. 
The  modilication  has  been  effected  with  such  celerity  that  the  map 
of  the  continent  has  resembled  the  dissolving  views  of  the  stereop- 
ticon.  Year  by  year,  decade  by  dt^cado,  the  changes  have  progressed 
until  the  political  aspect  is  no  longer  recognizable  by  him  who  knew 
the  map  only  as  it  was  at  the  middle  of  the  century.  Nothing  but 
the  immovable  outlines  of  the  continent  have  survived  the  ambitious 
cross-purposes  ajid  readjustments  effected  in  the  last  (puirter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  pooi)les  north  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Africa  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  and  also  of  the  newest  civili- 
zation (»f  numkind.  A  iieculiur  region  in  the  northeastern  angle  of 
a  (IT) 
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the  oonunent  gave  to  the  ancient  Hamites  their  earliest  and  best 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  great  national  life.  The  recent 
creation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republics 
has  become  the  occasion  of  the  latest  form  of  human  progress,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  occasion  of  the  latest  conflict  among  the  nations. 

Africa  was  the  first  of  the  continents  to  be  circumnavigated  and 
geographically  defined.  It  was  the  first  to  produce  a  great  historical 
.state.  It  was  tlie  first  to  incite  by  its  resources  the  cupidity  and 
aggressive  am))itions  of  foreign  powers.  It  \vas  the  first  to  become 
uniformly  and  homogeneously  inhal)ited  by  a  great  barbarous  pop- 
ulation. It  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  forceful  displacement  of 
the  aboriginal  races  by  the  stronger  and  less  sedentary  races  of  the 
east  and  the  north. 

Ever  and  anon,  during  the  whole  historical  period,  new  nations, 
eager  for  concpiest  and  aml)itious  to  expand  their  power,  have  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  shores  of  Africa.  In  the  first  place,  the  ancient 
Hamites,  who  developed  into  the  Egyptians,  entered  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  continent  as  invaders  and  con(piprors.  They  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  displacing  the  aborigines.  After 
some  thousanils  of  yt^ars,  the  world  concpiering  Aryans  came  under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  and  converted  Lower  Egyj)t 
into  a  Oreek  momirchy,  enduring  for  several  centuries.  After  a 
niillenium,  the  Semites  came  in  under  the  leadership  of  Ali  and 
Onnii"  the  (ir(nit.  Mohammedaii  caliphates  were  established,  and  all 
the  nortliern  coast  of  the  country  was  subordinated  to  the  rule  of 
the  successors  of  the  prophet.  During  the  Aliddle  Ages  of  European 
history,  the  «'ondition  of  Africa  was  not  greatly  changed,  save  that 
the  Moluunmedan  stat(»s  declined,  and  some  of  the  native  states,  sucli 
as  Abyssinia,  had.  a  long  careei-  oF  peaceful  progress. 
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After  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent,  in  the  age  of 
discovery,  the  African  coasts  promised  ever  a  rich  reward.  They 
seemed  always  to  invito  i.he  descent  of  foreign  adventurers  and  the 
establishment  of  foreign  enterprises.  More  than  three  centuries 
elapsed,  however,  before  the  European  forces  had  gathered  in  sufh- 
cient  volume  to  l)reak  in  their  might  on  the  shores  of  the  south, 
and  then  to  penetrate  the  dark  interior  of  the  vast  continent. 
Indeed  the  nineteenth  century  was  drawing  to  a  close  before  the 
map  of  Modern  Africa  was  seriously  changed  from  its  mediaeval 
character. 

We  shall  here  narrate  more  particularly  some  of  the  special 
features  of  the  transformation  of  Africa  in  recent  times.  The  sub- 
ject can  be  best  introtluced  by  referring  to  a  few  of  the  successive 
geographical  representations  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  cosmog- 
raphy of  Africa,  in  different  ages,  that  the  historical  modifications 
can  be  best  measured  and  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  the  country  called  Africa  was  fairly  well 
defined  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  produced  about  the  year  15(1  A.  T). 
This  representation  of  the  continent  may  be  laid  upon  any  modern 
map  of  Africa,  and  the  superposition  of  the  one  on  the  other  will 
in  many  parts  be  nearly  perfect.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  map 
of  Ptolemy  was  drawn  by  happy  conjecture,  rather  than  by  actual 
oxi)l()rations  and  measurements.  The  author  was  al)le  to  (h^lineate 
Egypt  with  tolerable  accuracy;  also  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  To  the 
west  of  Egypt  tlui  Mediterranean  <'oast  was  correctly  drawn  to  the 
Strait  of  (libraltar,  and  beyond  and  around  the  coast  as  far  as 
Senegal.    Thus  was  included  the  country  of  the  Great  Desert. 

Tn  the  equatorial  region,  Ptolemy  placed  on  the  east  the  country 
designated   as   Ethiopia   Infra    .Egyptum;    that   is,   Ethiopia   below 
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Egypt;  while  to  the  west,  iiichuliiig  the  valley  of  the  Niger  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  (Jnlf  of  Uuinea,  was  placed  Ethiopia 
Interior.  On  the  southeast,  along  the  coast,  were  located  Barbaria 
and  Agisymha;  while  the  whole  country  below  tlie  tenth  parallel, 
including  what  is  now  designated  as  South  Africa,  was  called  Terra 
Incognita. 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  ancient  representations 
of  Africa.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  geographers  in  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  was  obscured  by  the  semi- barbarism  of  the  centuries 
that  followed.  There  is  extant  an  Arabian  map  of  the  world,  bearing 
date  of  the  year  1154,  in  which  the  outline  of  Africa  is  presented 
with  much  exaggeration  of  some  parts  and  grotesque  misrepresen- 
tation of  others.  But  the  delineation  is  nevertheless  recognizable 
as  something  produced  on  a  shadowy  basis  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
In  the  age  of  discovery,  or  more  precisely  in  the  year  1492,  the 
globe  of  Martin  Behaim  was  produced,  on  which  the  map  of  Africa 
was  drawn  with  some  improvement  on  that  of  the  Arabian  Tabula 
Rotunda  Uogeriena,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  twelfth  century.  But 
the  Nuremburg  geographer's  attempt  was  nothing  to  seek  for 
accuracy,  and  was  valual)le  chiefly  for  the  suggestion  which  it 
offered  of  the  eas\-  circumnavigatiou  of  the  globe. 

Another  media-val  ma]),  greatly  improved  from  its  predecessors, 
is  that  of  "  Africa  according  to  Diego  liibeiro,  1529."  Of  this  produc- 
tion nothing  need  be  said,  save  that  the  cosmographical  outline  of 
the  continent  is  much  more  nearly  accurate  than  any  other  represen- 
tation after  that  of  Ptolemy  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Within  this  period,  namely  in  1591,  still  another  outline  of  the 
African   continent   was  drawn,   with  a  most   vivid    fancy    and    an 
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astonishingly  free-hand,  hy  the  Italian  cosmographer,  Filippo  Piga- 
fetta.  In  this  work,  the  shore-line  has  some  approximation  to  the 
correct  figure  of  the  continent,  hut  the  whole  country  is  filled  up 
with  miraculous  signs  and  fabulous  suggestions  as  to  both  people 
and  productions.  Ranges  of  mountains,  impossible  rivers,  gorgeous 
palaces,  and  opulent  cities  are  scattered  with  lavish  hand. 

The  next  map  of  Africa  to  which  we  may  profitably  refer  is 
that  produced  by  the  Dutch  geographer.  Jacob  van  Meurs,  in  the 
year  16(58.  This  work  is  designated  as  an  "Accurate  Chart  of  Africa 
produced  from  Of1i(ual  Materials."  In  it  there  is  much  approxi- 
mation to  correctness  in  tiie  outline  of  the  continent,  as  well  there 
might  be.  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  circumiuivigation  of  Africa  by  Vasco  Da  Gama.  Forty- 
two  years  later,  that  is.  in  1710,  still  another  attempt  was  made  to 
draw  the  features  and  boundaries  of  the  continent.  In  this  instance, 
the  work  was  done  by  the  English  cosmographer,  H.  Moll.  His  map 
is  said  to  be  "  According  to  ye  Newest  and  Most  p]xact  Observations." 
It  is  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  j\Ioumouth. 
In  its  outline,  and  indeed  in  all  of  its  features,  this  nuip  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  delineation  of  Africa  produced  before  the 
l)eginning  of  the  modern  era;  that  is,  before  the  Revolutionary  Age 
in  Europe  and  America. 

This  sketch  of  the  cartograi>hy  of  Africa  may  serve  to  show  the 
gradual  and  tedious  establislnnent  of  hunum  knowledge  ndative  to 
the  general  character  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  tlu^  globe, 
It    is    the    historical    transformation— the    extinction    of    old    stat 
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and  the  foundation  of  new  states  in  their  stead  that  we  are  here 
to  describe.  This  transfonnatioii  we  shall  follow  through  the 
political  evolution  of  the  last  four  centuries,  down  to  the  outbreak 
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of  hostilities  between  the  British  and  the  Dutch  in  the  South 
African  Republic. 

In  the  age  of  discovery,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
centurj%  tiie  European  nations  began  to  )»e  once  more  deeph'  con- 
cerned about  the  character  and  possibilities  of  the  African  coast. 
Movements  in  this  direction  were  made  l)efore  the  middle  of  the 
century  of  discovery  and  exploration.  The  first  imi)act  of  nu)dern 
European  power  on  the  shores  of  Africa  occurred  in  the  year  1415, 
when  the  siege  of  Ceuta  was  brought  to  a  successful  concdusion  l)y 
the  Portuguese.  Ceuta  stands  on  the  African  shore  over  against 
Gribraltar.  For  about  six  centuries  the  Moors  had  had  possession  of 
this  coast,  but  now  by  the  courage  and  warlike  abilities  of  King 
John  of  Portugal,  assisted  by  Queen  Philippa,  daugiiter  of  -lolin  of 
Gaunt  of  England,  a  successful  siege  was  made,  Ceuta  was  stiu'med 
by  the  Portuguese  soldiery  led  by  Prince  Henry,  destined  to  bo  called 
the  Navigator,  and  l)y  his  two  ))rothers. 

The  Hag  of  Portugal  was  thus  raised  iu  Africii.  The  coniiuerors 
heard  of  the  countries  as  far  south  as  Timbuctoo  and  (luinea. 
Prince  Henry  became  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  continent, 
anfl  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  from  his  early  years  he  cherished  the 
dream  of  circumnavigation.  Thus  would  he  reach  the  fabled  Indies 
and  grasp  their  treasures.  The  Prince  accordingly  became  expert  in 
the  geography  of  the  age;  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Arabian  Idrisi, 
noted  in  the  cosmography  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Up  to  this  period  in  history,  the  commerce  of  Eui'ope  with  Asia 
had  been  carried  on  hy  nun'chant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  These 
discharged  their  cargoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  received 
in  exchange  the  rich  merchandise  of  the  East.  'JMiis  wiis  brought 
by  caravan    from    various   Oriental   countries,  and   (hdivered    to   the 
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merchants  of  the  West.  Li  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Venetians  had 
a  monopoly  ot  trade.  The  Portuguese  couhl  hardly  hope  to  supplant 
the  fleets  of  Venice  in  the  Mediterranean,  hut  they  might  well  dream 
of  the  possibility  of  diverting  the  commerce  of  India  from  caravans 
to  ships,  and  of  establishing  an  all-water  route  from  the  Oriental 
ports  to  the  harbors  of  Portugal. 

It  w^as  this  antecedent  condition  which  inspired  the  Portuguese 
in  their  successful  competition  for  the  foremost  place  in  the  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
capture  of  Ceuta,  Prince  Henry,  in  the  year  1418,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  accomplished  successfully  his  first  enter- 
prise by  sea.  In  command  of  an  expedition,  he  doubled  Cape 
Bojador,  which  he  imagined  to  be  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Sixteen 
years  later  this  point  was  more  completely  rounded  by  Clil  Eannes, 
who  traced  the  coast  southward,  but  without  finding  the  end  of  the 
continent.  Cape  Blanco  was  doubled  in  1442,  and  a  slave-trade 
was  established  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  country  inland  was 
penetrated  to  a  great  distance.  In  144G,  the  Senegal  was  reached, 
and  after  two  years  Sierra  Leone  was  discovered. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  By  this  time,  gohl  and  ivory  began  to  be 
gathered  from  Timbuctoo.  Further  and  still  further  tiie  western 
coast  of  Africa  was  traced,  and  at  tlie  date  of  Prince  Henry's  death, 
that  is,  in  14(50,  the  shore  was  known  for  eighteen  hundred  miles 
southward  from  Cape  Nun.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  the 
Prince  had  built  a  fort  on  the  Bay  of  Arguin,  south  of  Cape 
Mlanco. 

This  fortress  became  the  first  head(iuartei's  and  stronghold  of 
Portuguese  enterprise  in  West  .Vfrica.     ^leanwhile,  in   1471,  Portugal 
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had  gained  possession  of  Tangier,  in  Morocco.  In  recognition  of 
such  progress,  the  Pope  conferred  on  John  II  the  title  of  "Lord  of 
Guinea."  Still  more  important  was  the  establishment  of  a  settle- 
ment, in  14S2,  at  El  Mina,  which,  as  to  priority  among  European 
colonies  in  Africa,  holds  the  same  relation  as  does  the  colony  at 
St.  Augustine  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Portuguese 
fortress  of  El  Mina  stands  to  the  present  day.  Thus  began  the 
acquisition  of  African  territory  by  a  European  state. 

By  the  year  14S4,  a  Portuguese  expedition,  commanded  by  Diego 
Cam,  made  its  way  .southward  to  the  Congo,  and  sailed  up  that 
river  into  the  interior.  Nor  should  failure  be  made  to  notice  the 
presence  of  Martin  Behaini,  the  German  globe-maker,  nmong  the  men 
of  Cam's  fleet.  Now  it  was,  in  the  year  1485,  that  Bartholomeu  Diaz 
made  his  way  to  the  extreme  of  the  continent,  and  saw  the  Cape 
of  Storms.  The  rest  was  easy.  In  1487,  Pero  de  Covilham  succeeded 
in  sailing  down  the  Red  Sea,  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thence 
to  the  Malabar  coast.  Vasco  da  Gama  then  appejired  on  the  scene, 
and  in  1497  sot  out  on  his  famous  voyage  of  successful  circum- 
navigation. The  Cape  was  doubled  and  the  Indies  were  found.  Thus 
did  the  western  coast,  the  southern  coast,  nnd  the  eastern  coast,  from 
Lorenzo  Marquez  to  Cape  Guardafui,  become  the  right  and  possession 
of  Portugal.  Befoi'o  ]\Iagellan  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America,  the  claim  of  Portugal  to  the  vast  and 
indefinite  coast  of  Africa  on  the  west  and  south  and  east  was 
established  l)y  her  enterprise. 

The  coincidence  of  this  great  work  with  the  discovery  of  America 
l)y  Columbus  and  his  successors  was  of  historical  importance.  The 
student  of  American  history  will  readily  recall  the  sad  fate  which 
soon    overtook    the    inhaltitants  of    the   West  Indies.      They  were 
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reduced  to  slavery,  and  were  virtually  exterminated  by  the  rapacious 
Spaniards.  In  a  short  time  the  rising  industries  in  the  islands, 
whether  in  field  or  in  mine,  were  paralyzed  and  extinguished  for 
the  want  of  laborers.  Then  the  Africans  were  substituted;  for  the 
Portuguese  had  found  the  Africans.  Most  unsuccessful  and  horrible 
was  the  collapse  of  the  slave-system  as  applied  to  the  native  races 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  continent.  But  strangely 
enough,  just  at  this  juncture,  Africa  was  made  known  with  its 
millions  of  dark  inhabitants,  inured  to  the  heats  and  fevers  of  the 
tropics.  These  millions,  sad  to  relate,  offered  to  the  insatiable  greed 
of  the  Europeans  a  prodigious  store  of  slaves  —  a  store  which  four 
centuries  of  mingled  rapacity  and  progress  have  not  exhausted. 

As  for  Da  Gama,  he  passed  leisurely  up  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  on  his  way  to  India.  In  December  of  1497,  he  landed  about 
the  30th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  inspected  the  country,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Natal  {Terra  Natalis).  Further  on  he  touched 
again,  tirst  at  Sofala,  then  at  Mozambique,  then  at  Melinde,  and 
then  at  Mombasa.  All  along  this  coast  he  found  inhabitants,  mostly 
Semitic  Arabians,  but  in  some  places  mixed  Arabians  and  Hamites. 
The  voyage  and  its  results  might  well  confirm  the  claim  of  the 
Portuguese  to  Africa,  from  the  southern  Cape  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Great  energy  was  at  first  displayed  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
and  his  adventurous  navigators.  Colonization  was  contemplated  and 
planned  as  a  result  of  the  new  discoveries.  Many  parts  of  the 
African  shores  seemed  to  invite  settlement  and  to  promise  the 
greatest  rewards  to  enterprise.  As  early  as  14S5,  Diego  Cam, 
returning  to  Lisbon  from  the  country  of  the  Congo,  had  brought  a 
company  of  natives  with  him,  and  these  might  well  excite  the 
hope  of  a  profitable  slave-trade.    The  country  about  the  mouth  of 
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the  great  river  was  designated  as  the  Kingdom  of  Congo.  Thither 
a  conijiany  of  i)riests  was  sent,  and  many  of  the  natives  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Tiie  capital  of  the  conntry  was  entered  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

A  farcical  game,  smacking  much  of  opera-bouffe,  but  charac- 
teristic of  Portuguese  schemes  of  colonization,  was  now  played  by 
the  Portuguese  with  the  blacks  of  the  Congo.  Titles  of  nobility 
were  conferred  upon  them.  They  became  Dukes  and  Lords  and 
Knights,  each  after  his  kind  !  Nor  did  the  Portuguese  experience 
any  serious  difliculty  in  getting  on  harmoniously  with  the  simple- 
minded  al)origines  of  the  country  wiiicli  tliey  had  ft)und  and  subdued. 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century,  San  Salvador  became  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Portuguese  power  on  the  western  coast.  The  town 
took  on  a  European  character.  The  Portuguese  tongue  was  heard 
in  the  streets.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of 
the  native  races,  called  Jaggas,  made  war  on  San  Salvador  and  took 
the  city.  Put  the  invaders  were  at  lengtli  expelled,  and  i)rosperity 
returned.  The  native  king  was  held  in  honor.  Put  European  build- 
ings, such  as  cathedrals  and  monasteries  and  oi)ulent  residences, 
grew  to  be  the  principal  features  of  the  city,  which,  by  the  year  U)50, 
was  estimated  to  contain  a,  popidation  of    forty  thousand. 

Around  this  center,  lay  a  vast  and  undoHned  territory,  includ- 
ing the  modern  state  of  Angola.  (Iradually  the  Portuguese  authority 
was  acknowledged  as  superior  to  that  of  the  native  rulers ;  but  in 
course  of  time  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  was  aroused,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Europeans  was  renounced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo.  Nor  were  the  Portuguese  in  the  latter  i)art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  e-  er  afterwards,  able  to  regain  their  forfeited 
influence  in  the  Congo  valley. 
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The  city  (>f  Sun  Salviulor,  so  full  of  promist;  oliree  lumdred  years 
jigo,  does  indeed  survive  to  the  present  day,  but  it  has  lapsed,  under 
the  government  of  the  aborigines,  into  a  common  African  town  of 
mud-huts,  with  scarcely'a  vestige  of  the  European  institutions  which 
formerly  prevailed.  Only  the  language  of  the  people  preserves  a 
residue  oi  Portuguese  phraseology.  The  king  of  Congo  bears  the 
European  name  of  Pedro;  and  a  few  other  reminiscences  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  great  work  which  was  effected  in  the  age  of 
discovery. 

While  San  Salvadiu-  still  flourished,  namely,  in  the  year  1578, 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  on  the  upper  Angolan  coast,  just  above  the  tenth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  was  founded.  vVfterwards  a  colony  was 
planted  at  l^enguela,  also  in  Angola;  and  in  the  same  period  a 
permanent  European  settlement  was  effected  at  Mossamedes.  Thus, 
gradually,  was  the  dominion  of  Portugal  conlirmed  southward  to 
the  Orange  river  and  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope. 

In  the  year  150."),  an  expedition  under  command  of  Pedro  de 
Anhaya,  was  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  monarch  to  take  i)ossession 
of  the  eastern  coast.  Aniiaya,  ;-•  'led  around  the  continent  to  Sofala, 
just  south  of  the  2(lth  ii^ir^..^,  uid  landing  ait  that  place  built  a 
fortress.  The  king  ■t*'  Sot'  da  yielded  to  the  invader,  and  acknowledged 
himself  as  a  tributi;i-y  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Nor  should  the 
rea(I(>r  fail  to  note  tlia.  Hie  situation  of  the  color  '  .'e  referred 
to  is  centriil  lo  tluit  P'oderu  territorial  division  of  Africa  which, 
ext(Mi(ling  from  Tonga  land  to  Cape  Delgado,  is  designated  as 
Portuguese  Mast  Africa. 

The  work  of  colonizaJi^tn  went  forwnrd  riiijidly.  In  1507  a  fle(^t, 
connnanded  by  Tristan  da  (-unha,  took  icssessiMi  of  Socotra  and 
Tiamu.    These  places" wore   fortificii   vo  become  coutors  of  colonial 
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enterprise.  About  the  same  time,  the  first  European  fortress  was 
built  in  Mozambique  In  1508,  the  Portuguese  gained  complete 
possession  of  Quiloa.  The  whole  coast  of  Africa  lying  to  the  west, 
over  against  Madagascar,  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese crown,  the  claim  being  confirmed  bj^  both  discovery  and 
colonization. 

The  country  was  worth  possessing.  It  was  already  held  by 
populous  communities.  These  were  composed  of  Mohammedan 
Arabs.  The  native  settlements  were  centralized.  Each  town  had  its 
sheik,  or  governor,  whose  authority  was  undisputed.  Several  sheiks 
were  united,  but  not  closely,  under  the  authority  of  a  sultan.  The 
work  of  colonization  by  the  Portuguese  was  prosecuted  with  so  much 
zeal,  that  by  the  year  1520,  when,  as  we  have  said,  Ferdinand 
Magellan  was  still  struggling  luml  to  nuiko  his  way  through  the 
chainiels  that  separate  South  America  from  the  Land  of  Fire,  the 
whole  of  the  African  coast,  except  tiuit  part  which  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean  ami  on  the  Red  Sea,  had  yielded  to  the  sceptre  of 
King  Emanuel. 

It  should  1)0  iu)to(l,  however,  as  a  liLstorical  fact  of  importance, 
that  Portugal  for  some  reason  avoided,  or  at  least  did  not  seek,  the 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope  as  one  of  the  centers  of  her  colonial  empire. 
Though  the  op[iortiniity  lay  open  for  a  long  time,  no  l'»)rtugiiese 
colony  was  plant(>(l  at  or  nvnv  iho.  Cape.  This  part  of  the  country 
renuiiiuxl  an  inviting  Held  for  the  future  livalrics  and  contests  of 
nations,  ami  they  have  not  been  slow  to  seek  the  vantage  of  such 
a  seat  of  ])ower. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  include  in  this  narrative  the  vicissitudes 
of  Portuguese  expansion  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  the  African  col- 
onization which  we  are  to  consider.  The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators,  however,  extended  everywhere.  The  flag  of  King  John 
and  Emanuel  was  seen  in  India.  Tliither,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  imperial  plan  was  stretched.  In  1503,  Alfonso 
du  Albuquerque,  surnamed  the  Portuguese  Mars,  was  commissioned 
as  Viceroy  of  India.  In  that  capacity  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ships  and  made  his  way  by  the  recently  discovered  all- 
water  route  to  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Alb'oquerque  made  a  descent  on  the  Indian  city  of  Goa.  This 
Important  place  he  invested  and  captured  from  the  native  rulers. 
I'p  tarried  \ni\\  him  a  crow  and  a  colony  numbering  twelve  hundred 
meu.  .  )iative  prophecy  had  indicated  a  downfall  of  the  city  at 
this  date,  and  Albuquerque  was  easily  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
sup:  r..:ition  and  to  make  a  triumphal  entry.  Goa  soon  became  the 
emporium  of  India.  Portuguese  institutions  were  estal)lished,  not 
only  there,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  Malabar  coast — at  Ormuz,  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  Sunda  islands,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Prosperous  commercial  centers  were  soon  (leveloi»e(l  under  the 
patronage  of  the  mother  kingdom.  For  a  while  Portugal  gave 
promise  of  becoming  tlio  great  colonizing  and  governing  state  of 
the  vvorld.  Her  success  at  this  epoch,  in  gaining  for  herself  the 
greater  aud  better  part  of  South  America,  was  as  phenomenal  as 
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that  on  the  western  borders  of  India.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  Portuguese  empire  extended  as  an 
immense  continental  and  insuhir  dominion  from  the  Malaccan 
peninsuhi  to  the  head  tributaries  of  the  river  Amazon.  Only  one 
thing  the  parent  state  seemed  to  lack,  and  that  was  the  power  of 
political  organization.  This  she  did  not  possess,  at  least  in  tiie 
measure  that  (Ireat  R'-itain  has  possessed  it  and  demonstrated  it  in 
the  history  of  the  n.  ".  t"^»'ith  century.  Portugal  permitted  her 
colonial  dependencies  to  niain  isolated.  Each  dependent  state 
pursued  its  own  course,  developing  its  resources  without  extraneous 
assistance,  and  flourishing  by  individual  ami  local  energy,  rather 
than  by  a  combination  of  powers  working  together  for  greatness. 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  Lisbon  did  not  become  London. 

It  snflices  to  say  that  of  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe 
which  sent  out  expeditions  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  discover 
new  lands  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  then  sent  other 
exi)editions  to  colonize  the  favored  regions,  Portugal  was  easily  the 
Hrst  in  the  extent  and  vaiiety  of  her  discoveries.  She  was  also 
first  in  i,he  peaceful  success  of  her  settlenuAnts,  and  in  the  almost 
boundless  colonial  empire  which  she  established.  If,  at  the  present 
day,  her  dei)endencies  be  shrunk  to  a  handbreadth,  it  has  been  for 
the  lack,  not  of  the  imi)erial  spirit,  but  for  want  of  imperial  ability. 

(\)nlining  our  attention,  then,  to  the  African  dominion  of  Portu- 
gal in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wo  find  the  chief  seats 
of  her  dependent  empire  to  be  on  the  west  coast.  I'here  the  colonial 
activity  was  greatest.  The  western  colonies  extended  from  the  Oulf 
of  Guinea  to  the  Cape.  But  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  of 
these  lay  between  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  the  modern  Demara- 
land.    Of  these  dependencies,  Angola  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief. 
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From  the  coast,  the  (lomiiiion  of  the  Europeans  extended  inhmd  to  an 
indefinite  distance.  In  the  central  region  the  Portugnese  came  into 
contact  with  fabnlous  native  kingdoms.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  called  the  Empire  of  Monomotai)a.  The  lines  of  interior 
progress  were  mostly  on  the  west  coast  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  and 
on  the  east  coast  in  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi. 

Except  in  the  center  of  the  continent  and  at  the  southern 
extremity,  the  Portuguese  authority  was  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tioiuible.  As  in  our  America  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  issue  was 
ever  on  between  the  Portuguese  conquerors  and  the  generally  sub- 
missive natives.  On  the  east  coast  there  were  already  many  opulent 
settlements  and  trading  centers  before  the  epoch  of  discovery.  These 
nuclei  of  civilization  were  controlled  by  the  Arabian  and  Indian  mer- 
chants who  conducted  the  commerce  between  Africa  and  the  East. 

In  a  military  way  Portugal  sought  to  fortify  her  authority  by 
constructing  defences  at  certain  points  on  the  African  coast.  One  of 
these  was  at  Arguin,  the  small  littoral  island  lying  in  latitude  twenty 
degrees  twenty-five  minutes  north.  The  Cape  Verde  islands  were  also 
made  defensible.  At  El  Mina,  already  referred  to,  a  more  consider- 
able stronghold  was  established.  It  was  the  policy  of  t!ie  kingdom  to 
open  trade  and  de\yl  »p  the  native  resources  of  the  country.  To  this 
end,  factories  were  l)uilt  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  also,  on  the 
(iambia,  on  the  Kio  (Jrande,  on  the  (lold  Coast,  on  the  (hilf  (or  Hight) 
of  Benin,  and  on  the  Congo.  All  of  the  sliore  islands,  from  the 
Canaries  t(/  the  Cape,  were  possessed  and  settled  by  Portuguese 
colonists. 

From  the  various  centers  of  munnfacture  and  trade,  an  abundant 
commerce  was  developed  by  the  mother  country.  Had  the  iuiman- 
ities  of  enlightened  enterprise  been  predominate  over  tlie  avari(;e  of 
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merchants  and  adventurers,  a  happier  issue  must  luive  been  reached  iu 
the  commercial  destinies  of  the  kingdom.  But  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise soon  gave  place  to  the  merchandise  in  men.  The  Portuguese 
slave  trade  of  the  sixteenth  century  far  exceeded  in  extent  and  pro- 
fitableness all  other  forms  of  commerce.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  colonial  expansion  of  the  kingdom,  ships  returned  to  the  home 
harbors  laden  with  slaves.  A  half  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  nearly  a  thousand 
kidnapped  negroes  h-,'    ueen  marketed  in  Portugal. 

In  1517,  a  Flemish  trader  received  a  patent  from  Charles  V 
openly  authorizing  K  ^  tc  ^  i.port  annually  4,000  negro  slaves  into 
the  West  Indies.  This  signified  that  all  of  the  human  merchandise 
must  be  purchased  from,  or  taken  in  defiance  of,  the  Portuguese 
traders  on  the  African  coast.  A  slave  exchange  was  opened  in  Lisbon 
under  authority  of  a  bull  from  the  Pope !  In  that  mart  negroes 
might  be  purchased  by  the  hundred  and  thousand.  Thither  came  the 
exporters  who  shipped  the  slaves  to  the  Now  World  markets.  The 
trade  grew  to  enormous  proportions.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  dealers  sent  out  as  many  as  12,000 
slaves  annually  to  the  West  Indies.  It  was  from  this  horrible  origin 
that  the  black  populations  of  Ilayti,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico  have  been  derived.  The  commerce  was  lucrative  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  slave  hunters  had  only  to  penetrate  the 
wild  and  captui'e  their  hnmiin  game,  driving  great  gangs  of  the 
blacks  down  to  the  coast,  and  sending  them  to  their  fate  under  the 
lashes  and  goads  of  the  S[)anish  overscun's  on  the  i)lantations. 

Already  African  gold  had  been  found  in  moderate  abundance. 
The  gold  coast  yielded  a  fair  measure  of  the  precious  metal  and  of 
ivory  f'-oin  Hie  iiitcM'ior.    The  mines  began  to  be  worked,  and  African 
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gold  was  ouce  more  seen  in  the  markets  and  mints  of  Europe,  as  it 
had  been  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ancient 
dream  of  Ophir  was  not  realized,  however,  and  the  gathering  and 
exportation  of  gold  yielded  a  more  modest  profit  than  did  the  com- 
merce in  slaves.  The  gold  trade  declined,  but  the  slave  market  was 
ever  full. 

At  length  the  cupidity  of  other  kingdoms  was  inflamed  by  the 
commercial  success  of  Portugal  and  her  dependent  colonies.  The 
fleets  of  several  nations  began,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  discovery 
and  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander,  to  make  descents  on  the  African 
coasts.  The  Portuguese,  however,  were  able  for  a  long  time  to  beat 
off  the  intruders,  and  to  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  prior 
occupation. 

The  possessions  of  Portugal  in  West  Africa  were  designated  as 
"Barbary."  The  illicit  trade  with  the  country  so-called,  dangerous 
as  it  was,  greatly  increased.  It  was  in  this  age,  namely,  in  the  year 
1553  (that  being  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI),  that  the 
first  English  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  West-African  trade.  This 
was  done  under  the  auspices  of  a  club  of  the  merchants  of  London. 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  which  they  planned  was  Captain  Wind- 
ham, who  found  the  Portuguese  to  he  greatly  offended  when  he 
appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  English  were  visited  with 
threats  and  violence,  but  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Gold  Coast,  where  Windham,  according  to  his  own  story,  secured 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold,  and  carried  it  back  safely  to  his 
patrons;  but  in  a  second  adventure  he  came  to  grief  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  successor  of  Windham  in  the  gold  trade  was 
Captain  John  Lok,  who  reached  the  African  coast  with  a  cargo  of 
cloth,  which  he  bartered  for  spices,  ivory  and  gold.     He  is  said  to 
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have  exported  four  hundred  pounds  of  the  precious  metal  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  elephant  tusks,  besides  spices  and  gems. 

These  dangerous  intrusions  of  the  English  traders  were  kept 
up  during  the  after  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Meanwhile, 
French  merchant  ships  also  were  seen  in  the  African  waters,  but 
they  were  easily  beaten  off  by  the  Portuguese  on  land,  and  by 
the  hardier  English  on  the  sea.  In  1555,  Captain  William  Towrson, 
of  London,  made  a  successful  venture  to  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
not  hesitating  to  visit  El  Mina.  But  he  was  at  length  attacked 
and  driven  away.  The  Portuguese  were  able  to  hold  their  commercial 
monopoly  in  South  Africa  by  establishing  fortresses  at  intervals 
along  the  coast.  By  this  means  they  easily  subdued  the  barbarous 
natives  on  the  one  hand,  and  warded  off  the  encroachments  of 
foreign  adventurers  on  the  other. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  epoch  immediately  succeeding  the  age 
of  discovery  was  the  fact  that  all  the  European  nations  except 
Portugal  found  their  opportunity  in  the  west.  Spain,  England, 
France,  Holland,  each^  and  all,  liberated  their  adventurers  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  world.  Only  the  Portuguese  turned  system- 
atically to  the  south  and  the  east.  The  signs  of  this  division  of 
enterprise  were  seen  before  the  death  of  Columbus.  The  Pope, 
therefore,  had  substantial  grounds  for  assigning  the  eastern  half  of 
the  globe  to  Portugal. 

The  situation  which  followed  was  the  historical  result  of  these 
antecedents.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Elizabeth  that  the 
English  seriously  contemplated  a  disturbance  of  conditions  in  the 
colonial  empire  of  Portugal.  In  the  very  year  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  (1588)  the  English  queen  granted  to  certain 
of  her  noble  subjects  a  charter  for  the  creation  of  the  first  "African 
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Company."  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  such  charters 
and  such  companies  abounded.  By  its  constitution,  the  African 
Company  was  authorized  to  enter  unoccupied  regions  on  the  coast, 
and  to  establish  ti-ade  and  settlements  according  to  opportunity 
and  pi'omise  of  success. 

Alieady,  before  this  movement  was  well  under  way,  the  natives 
of  the  Senegal  Valley  had  risen  against  the  Portuguese,  seized  their 
factories,  and  had  virtually  driven  them  from  the  country.  On  the 
river  Gambia,  however,  the  flag  of  Portugal  was  still  upheld  by  vigor- 
ous hands,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  English  African 
Company  from  getting  a  foothold.  It  was  only  ])y  beating  up  and 
down  the  coast  that  the  fleet  of  England  was  able  to  open  a  pre- 
carious trade  and  to  secure  a  valuable  cargo  of  merchandise. 

The  sequel  showed  that  the  French  had  already  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  country,  and  a  measure  of  favor  at  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  latter  could  not  be  expected  much  longer  to  retain 
their  unshaken  hold  on  the  continent ;  for  the  mother  country  had 
by  this  time  lost  her  independence.  While  the  African,  p]ast  Indian, 
and  South  American  colonies  of  Portugal  had  waxed  strong,  the 
home  kingdom  had  flrst  entered  a  period  of  decline  and  had  then 
reached  a  crisis  of  total  absorption  in  the  wider  empire  of  Spain. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  John  III,  who  succeeded  Env.^  •  a  I  in 
1521,  the  weakening  of  Portugal  had  begun.  Her  success  in  estab- 
lishing a  great  empire,  south  and  east  and  west,  had  proved  too 
much  for  the  enfeebled  virtue  of  both  coui-f  and  people.  A  few 
years  after  the  date  referred  to,  namely,  in  l^SG,  the  Inquisition 
was  introduced  into  Portugal,  and  while  wealth  abounded  in  the 
palaces  and  streets  of  Lisbon,  the  old  spirit  of  the  people  was  awed 
into  silence  and  inactivity  by  the  "Tribunal  of  the  Holy  OflSce." 
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From  this  date,  the  East  Indian  empire  of  the  Portuguese  rapidly 
declined.  In  1545,  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  in  the  east  were 
revived  somewhat  by  John  de  Castro,  who  was  Viceroy  at  Goa. 
After  his  ascendency,  the  reaction  against  the  Portuguese  power  in 
India  continued  unchecked.  Meanwhile,  in  the  home  kingdom,  in 
the  year  1557,  Don  Sebastian,  a  child  three  years  old,  succeeded 
John  III  as  king  of  Portugal.  Under  the  reign  of  a  minor  and  the 
regency  of  a  queen  and  a  cardinal,  the  affairs  of  the  government 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1578,  Sebastian,  grown  to  manhood, 
was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Moors,  and  Cardinal  Henry,  brother 
of  John  III,  became  Henry  I.  But  the  revolution  in  favor  of  Spain 
was  now  on  in  full  force,  and  two  years  after  the  accession  of 
Henry,  the  smaller  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the  greater. 
Portugal  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  Spain. 

It  had  not,  liowever,  been  reserved  for  the  Spanish  monarchy 
to  absorb  the  outlying  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Portugal.  Nor 
was  the  Spanish  kingdom,  now  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  the  Netherlands,  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  goverments  of 
Western  India,  Southern  Africa,  and  Brazil.  So  the  Portuguese 
colonies  remained  in  a  semi-independent  condition  until  the  valor 
of  the  Dutch  gave  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 

The  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  continued  from  1580  to  1640. 
The  Portuguese  writers  designate  the  period  as  the  "sixty  years' 
captivity."  The  other  European  nations — the  English,  the  Dutch, 
the  French — availed  themselves  of  the  political  prostration  of 
Portugal  to  assail  her  dependencies.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Faro, 
the  seaport  of  Algarve,  was  sacked  by  the  English.  The  colonial 
possessions  were  nearly  all  invaded.  The  Portuguese  East  Indian 
empire  melted  away.     In   1594-95,  Pernambuco,  the  capital  of  the 
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maritime  state  of  the  same  name  in  Brazil,  was  ravaged.  Fort 
Arguin  was  taken  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Azoi-es  in  1596.  The 
flourishing  trade  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  was 
almost  destroyed.  Even  the  Danes  made  their  way  to  the  African 
waters  and  established  themselves  at  Tanquebar,  where  they  built 
a  factory. 

At  length  in  1640,  national  independence  was  restored  under 
the  auspices  of  the  House  of  Bragan^-a.  On  the  13th  of  December 
in  that  year,  John  IV  was  crowned  as  sovereign,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The  revolution  came  in  time  to 
prevent  the  total  extinction  of  the  colonial  *  mpire  of  Portugal; 
indeed  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  foreign 
interests  of  the  mother  state  revived  sufficiently  to  ensure  the 
confirmation  of  Portuguese  power  at  several  places  on  the  African 
coast.  And  it  is  out  of  these  conditions  that  the  territorial  dominion 
of  the  mother  country  still  holds  a  respectable  place  among  the 
European  provinces  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

When  the  territorial  and  political  condition  of  modern  Africa 
was  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  South  were  recognized  and  guaranteed.  Neither 
the  French  ascendency  under  Napoleon,  nor  the  reaction  against 
his  empire  sufticed  to  subvert  an  authority  which  had  been  so  well 
established  two  centuries  before.  At  this  time,  namely  in  1815,  the 
Portuguese  colonies  were  principally  those  having  for  their  centers 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  on  the  west,  and  tiie  city  of  Sofala  on 
the  east.  The  apposition  of  these  two  seats  of  influence,  though 
so  widely  removed,  was  such  as  to  warrant  a  vague  claim  on  the 
part  of  Portugal  to  tlie  whole  rontinoif  hj'nuj  befireen.  But  such 
claim  was  never  recognized  by  the  European  nations. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  however,  extensive  explorations 
were  made  by  the  Portuguese  into  the  interior  from  Angola  on  the 
western  coast  and  Mozambique  on  the  eastern.  One  or  two  expedi- 
tions traversed  the  continent  from  side  to  side.  Tt  is  said  that 
stations  were  established  along  the  line  of  the  Zambesi  in  the  very 
heart  of  Africa.  At  any  rate,  the  recent  period  was  ushered  in 
with  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal  as  distinctly  marked  as 
those  of  any  other  European  power.  So  that  when  the  first  great 
partition  of  modern  Africa  was  undertaken  by  the  powers  at  the 
Berlin  conference  of  1884,  Portugal  had  to  l)e  recognized  with  a 
proportion  of  African  territory  wholly  incommensurate  with  the 
insignificant  size  and  fourth-rate  rank  of  the  mother  kingdom. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Azores  and  Madeira  islands  were  conceded 
at  the  Berlin  Conference.  Then  in  the  old  Gambia  region,  at  about 
ten  degrees  of  north  latitude,  a  portion  of  coast,  with  some  of 
the  littoral  islands,  was  assigned  to  Portugal  in  i-ecognition  of  her 
ancient  claims.  In  the  (}ulf  of  Guinea,  also,  tlie  islands  of  I'rince 
and  St.  Thomas  remained  a,  Portuguese  appanago.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo  southward  to  Cape  Frio,  in  latitude  eighteen  degrees 
south,  the  country  of  Angola  was  constituted,  being  the  most 
important  of  all  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal. 

From  Cape  Frio  around  the  southern  coast  and  northward 
aloni-;  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of 
south  latit\ide.  tlie  territory  was  divided  among  the  other  I'iUi'opean 
powers;  l)ut  at  the  noi'tliern  cwtremity  of  Tongalaiid  the  Portuguese 
authority  was  again  recognized,  and  from  tluit  point  northward  to 
Ca[)n  Delgado,  just  below  the  tenth  j»aralle',  the  maritime  couniry 
of  Mozambitiue  was  coiistituted  as  PouTnauKSK  Fast  Akrkm.  This 
territory    still    holds    its    rank    and    occupies    a    most    imin.rttii.t 
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relation  to  the  conflict  which  has  broken  out  in  the  South  African 
Republic. 

The  Maputa  river  traverses  Portuguese  East  Africa  at  the  south, 
and  falls  into  Delagoa  Bay.  On  the  north  of  this  water  is  situated  the 
old  Portuguese  colonial  town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez.  The  Limpopo  River, 
which  constitutes  a  jiart  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  flows  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through 
Portuguese  East  Africa  before  reaching  the  ocean.  Further  along 
the  coast  is  the  important  town  of  Inhambane,  and  just*  below  the 
twentieth  parallel  of  south  latitude  is  the  ancient  colonial  seat  of 
Sofala,  with  the  nearby  capital  of  Beira  From  the  latter  point  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  country,  a  railway  has  been  com- 
l)leted,  and  thence  a  line  is  under  construction  as  far  as  Salisbury, 
in  Rhodesia.  Through  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
Portuguese  East  Afi'ica  l)orders  the  South  African  Republic  on  the 
east,  and  thus  separates  that  important  country  from  the  sea. 

Thus  mucli  then,  remains  to  tlie  present  day,  of  the  jincient 
Portuguese  i)ossessions  in  Africa:  Angola  and  Portuguese  East 
Africii.  Notwithstanding  the  restriction  of  these  possessions  to  the 
two  coasts,  east  and  west,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  for  travelers 
or  merchants  to  make  their  way  eastward  from  Mossamedes  in 
Angola  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  river  Zambesi,  one  tributary 
of  which  borders  Angola  on  the  east.  From  that  point  it  is  prac- 
iiciible  to  descend  the  Zambesi  across  the  continent  by  way  of 
Victoria  Falls  to  the  western  boundary  of  Portuguese  East  Africa 
at  Zumbo,  and  thence  with  the  expanding  river  to  the  great  delta 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  the  eighteenth 
parallel  south. 

Though   at  the  present  time  tlie    Portuguese   possessions  and 
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claims  are  not  so  much  oI)tru(.led  into  the  historical  foreground  as 
are  the  claims  of  some  of  the  other  powers,  tlie  former  are  never- 
theless of  great  importance  as  a  part  of  those  African  territories, 
the  possession  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  sword. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  DUTCH  ENTER  AFRICA 


Among  modern  maritime  nations,  Holland  is  second  to  one  only, 
England.  Her  geographical  position  and  the  genius  of  her  people 
have  conspired  to  give  her  this  enviable  rank.  Once  and  again  the 
Dutch  have  been,  not  second,  but  first  in  the  domination  of  the  sea. 
This  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  fleets  of  England 
herself,  went  back  before  the  prowess  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter. 
Time  was  in  a  still  earlier  age,  when  Dutch  ships  were  second  to 
none  in  their  ocean  flight  to  distant  lands,  whether  to  the  Indies  in 
the  East,  or  to  the  frozen  bay  of  Hudson,  in  North  Americ.^. 

The  rise  of  the  Netherlands  to  influence  at  home  and  abroad  dates 
from  their  great  revolt  against  Spain  in  the  year  1581.  Long  and 
dreadful  was  the  contest  which  ensued.  The  Dutch  were  tried  by  fire 
and  by  water;  for  some  perished  iu  the  flames  of  tlio  Tntpiisition,  while 
hundreds  were  drowned  in  their  own  North  Sea,  for  the  inrushing  of 
which  the  patriot  leaders  had  broken  the  dyke. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  the  conflict  of  the  Dutdi  rel)els  with 
their  nun-ciloss  adversaries  continued.  IJut  they  issued  from  their 
war  of  iud(>ppndence  with  hosannas  and  flying  banners.  Then  tluMr 
fearless  sjjirit  carried  them  fortii  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Long 
before  the  treaty  of  W(>st[)ha.lia  (1(>4S),  when  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  N(^therlands  was  linally  acknowledged  and  guaranteed,  the 
mariners  of  llolhind  hiid  luu'ome  conspicuous  for  their  abilities  as  dis- 
coverers, explorers  and  colonizers.      North  Auiericu  received  their 
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impress.  The  Indies,  East  and  West,  knew  their  forceful  visitations, 
and  Africa  felt  their  tremendous  impact. 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  occurred  co'incidently  with  the 
absorption  of  Portugal  by  Spain.  With  this  event  all  Portuguese 
interests,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  became  constructively  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  her  long  war  with  the  armies 
of  Philip  II,  Holland  might  well  attack  the  Portuguese  possessions, 
since  they  were  the  dependencies  of  Spain.  The  situation  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  race  brought  the  Dutch  fleets  to  bear  against 
the  Portuguese,  and  made  the  colonial  empire  of  the  latter  an  easy 
spoil.  Such  was  the  condition  which  led  inevitably  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  East  Indian  dominion  of  Portugal,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  the  Oriental  empire  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  same  thing  virtually  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Here 
the  Dutch  became  the  aggressors  and  the  conquerors.  The  first  trad- 
ing expedition  was  sent  out  from  the  North  Sea  to  Guinea  in  the  year 
1595,  The  ships  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  could  not  with- 
stand the  onset  of  the  hardy  Dutch  captains  who  assailed  them. 
Neither  could  the  French  and  English  fleets  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
new  sea-power  rising  from  the  northern  ocean. 

In  a  short  time.  West  Africa  became  the  prey  of  the  Dutch.  In 
the  first  place,  the  island  of  Ooree,  belonging  to  France,  situated  off 
the  coast  of  Sonagambia  south  of  the  Capo  Verde  group',  was  pur- 
chased, colonized,  and  fortified.  In  1()21,  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
l)any,  successor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  was  chartered,  and 
from  tluit  time  fortli  the  fleets  of  Holland  made  their  way  west,  south 
and  cast.  They  came  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  there 
wrought  luivoc  with  the  settlements  of  other  nations. 

In  1G37,  El  Mina,  the  old  stronghold  of  Portugal  on  tiie  Gold 
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Coast,  was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  Soon  afterwards  Axim  was 
taken,  and  the  other  forts  of  the  European  colonists  fell  one  by  one. 
Wherever  the  Dutch  landed,  they  first  subdued  and  then  fortified. 
Their  charter  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  Cfxpe  of  Good  Hope.  They  proceeded  accordingly  to 
make  valid  their  claim  by  conquest.  They  built  forts  at  intervals 
all  the  way  from  Arguin  southward  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent. 
The  gold  coast  was,  in  particular,  made  secure  against  the  onset  of 
rivals  and  enemies.  Between  Cape  Blanco  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
more  than  two  score  forts  and  stations  had  been  established,  and  of 
these  the  Dutch  gained  possession  of  sixteen. 

Then  followed  the  opening  of  trade,  or,  rather,  the  transfer  of 
the  trade  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  estal)lished  to  the 
merchant  siiips  of  Holland.*  At  first  the  commerce  was  mostly  of 
gold  and  ivory  and  pepper.  But  it  was  not  long  until  the  Dutch 
merchants  yielded  to  the  same  temptation,  before  which,  they  of 
Lisbon  and  London  had  sunk  into  utter  depravity.  The  slave  coast 
[iromised  richer  reward  than  did  the  coast  of  gold.  The  nuin-trade 
was  more  enticing  than  the  trade  in  tusks  and  pepper-pods.  This 
thing,  indeed,  had  been  conteuiplated  from  the  very  Hi'st ;  for  the 
company  was  chartered  as  the  Dutch  West  India  Com[tauy.  Why 
West  India?  —why,  but  to  hint  at  the  slave  trade  as  the  priucipal 
l)nsiness  for  which  the  company  was  licensed?  For  a  loug  time, 
the  merchant  ships  of  Protestant  Holland  were  ]a(h'n  to  the  wiiter 
with  their  cargoes  of  human  chattels. 

•  iroat  was  the  enmity  of  Kughind  ou  this  score.     Fain  would  the 
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English  ships  have  had  a  share  in  the  profitable  man-trade.  The 
British  planters  in  the  West  Indies  mouthed  not  a  little  because  the 
Dutch  slave-ships  brought  only  the  refuse  of  their  traffic  to  them. 
They  got  only  the  poorer  sort  of  slaves,  while  the  better  w^ere  sold 
in  Hayti  and  Cuba.  The  Dutch  were  monopolists  in  this  traffic,  and 
the  English  traders  believed  in  no  monopoly  save  their  own.  How, 
hardly,  would  the  latter  consent  to  pay  £20  per  head  for  slaves,  when 
with  an  African  port  of  free  entry  for  theii-  own  ships,  negroes  could 
be  bought  or  taken  for  fifty  shillings  each!  Nor  do  the  writings  of 
the  times  indicate  any  sentiment  respecting  the  nefarious  merchan- 
dise other  than  the  desire  to  make  therefrom  the  greatest  possible 
profit ! 

During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  situation 
here  described,  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Dutch-African  dependen- 
cies. Frequently  in  this  age,  the  European  nations  w'ere  so  greatly 
complicated  by  war  and  intrigue,  that  their  outlying  possessions  were 
neglected,  if  not  forgotten,  in  the  deadlier  struggle  of  armies  and 
navies  close  to  the  home  kingdoms.  Thus,  for  example ;  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  era,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  the  attention  of  Eng- 
land and  the  proximate  continental  states  should  be  absorbed  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  momentous  conflict?  Soon  afterwards,  Holland 
and  England  were  engaged  in  a  death-grip  on  the  sea.  By  a  strange 
turn  of  events,  however,  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  came,  William 
the  Stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  while  retaining  his  continental 
rank,  l)e('ame  King  of  England.  The  fleets  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
rcpiibli(;  were  brought  into  union  for  fifteen  years.  For  a  consider- 
able period  the  two  countries  made  common  cause  on  both  land  and 
sea,  contending  in  a  masterful  way  against  the  inordinate  ambitions 
of  Louis  XIV  of  France.    Even  on  the  African  coast,  the  Engl''-\  and 
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Dutch  rivalries  were  abated,  not  to  break  out  again  until  after  the 
death  of  William  HI. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Holland  had  been  keenly  alert  to 
extend  her  influence  in  South  Africa.  Having  obtained  possession  of 
the  Portuguese  East  Indian  dominions,  and  having  a  secure  hold  on 
the  west  coast,  she  now  sought  to  establish  herself  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent.  She  was  able  to  perceive  that  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  would  be,  and  remain  the  midway  station  between 
the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  Accordingly,  in  1652,  the  Dutch  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  Cape.  The  advantages  of  the  situation 
were  at  once  perceived  both  by  the  colonists  and  the  public  men 
of  Holland,  who  promoted  the  enterprise. 

The  patronage  of  the  Dutch  government  was  freely  extended 
to  the  new  dependency ;  immigration  from  the  home  kingdom  was 
encouraged.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  directed 
by  Jan  Van  Riebeeck,  under  whose  immediate  patronage  the  colony 
at  the  Cape  had  been  planted,  did  little  to  promote,  but  much  to 
restrict,  the  growth  of  the  dependency.  What  the  company  desired 
was  a  trading  station  and  not  a  new  state.  The  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  was  made  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cape  Town,  and  the  juris- 
diction extended  only  a  few  miles  into  the  interior. 

Here  it  was  that  another  point  of  contact  was  found  by  the 
Europeans  with  the  native  populations.  The  latter  were  blacks  of 
the  blackest  type.  The  old  name  of  the  tribes  occupying  this  part 
of  the  country  was  Qua-Qua,  or  Khoi-khoin,  but  for  some  reason  this 
name  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Hottentots.  The  latter  word  seems 
to  have  been  invented  as  an  onomatopoetic  imitation  of  the  stam- 
mering cluck  with  which  the  native  speech  is  pronounced.  It  was 
a   language  of   hot-en-(and)-tot.      The  aborigines  were  one  of  the 
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three  lowest  varieties  of  human  beings;  only  the  neighboring 
Bushmans  and  the  natives  of  Australia  could  compete  with  them 
for  the  foot  of  the  class. 

Gradually,  but  slowly,  the  Dutch  extended  their  authority  over 
the  Cape  country.  The  natives  were  driven  into  the  interior,  or 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  There  was  already  at  the  Cape  a  thin 
distribution  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  a  melange  of  Portuguese, 
Flemings,  Germans,  and  even  Poles.  But  these  were  few  in  num- 
bers, and  were  generally  a  low  kind,  intermixed  with  the  natives. 
They  were  unable  to  oppose  the  robust  Dutch,  but  the  latter  were 
not  sufficiently  aggressive  and  enterprising  to  conveH  South  Africa 
into  a  great  commonwealth. 

As  the  event  here  referred  to,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape,  was  the  beginning  of 
that  process  of  colonization  which  has  given  the  Boer  cast  to  large 
districts  in  the  region  umler  consideration,  we  may  look  at  the 
characteristics  of  this  peculiar  race.  They  were  from  the  first  a 
resolute  Irat  strongly  conservative  people.  They  had  the  agricul- 
tural instinct;  they  preferred  the  country  life  and  production,  to 
commerce  and  adventure.  They  desired  to  be  let  alone.  They 
were  annoyed  with  the  restrictions  which  the  East  India  Company 
imposed  upon  them.  That  company  had  a  most  tyrannical  method 
which  it  applied  in  the  government  of  all  its  posts  and  settle- 
ments. It  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  what  kind  of  industries  the 
colonists  should  follow.  They  should  plant  this  crop,  and  should 
not  plant  the  other.  As  for  taxation,  that  was  exorbitant.  Hardly 
could  the  thrift  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  handicraftsmen,  and  small 
traders,  answer  the  demands  of  the  despotic  organization  which 
controlled  them. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  condition,  the  Boers 
treated  the  natives  ^vith  severitj',  and  gradually  took  possession  of 
a  considerable  district  of  the  Hottentot  country.  Many  of  the 
blacks  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  slave  contingent  was  increased 
by  the  inipoiiation  of  both  Malays  and  negroes.  On  the  whole, 
while  the  local  industry  was  suflicient,  and  while  the  contentment 
of  the  African  Dutch  was  marked,  the  colony  was  not  "  progi-essive," 
and  therefore  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  English  who  came  after  them. 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  the  original  settlement  from  which 
the  Boer  countries  of  South  Africa  have  drawn,  in  large  measure, 
their  present  character.  The  interval  from  1052  to  16S6  may  be 
designated  as  the  first  period  of  the  Dutch  ascendency  at  the 
Cape.  In  the  last  named  year,  a  new  element  was  added  to  the 
population,  very  accordant  withal  with  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
colonists.  The  Protestant  Huguenots  of  France,  escaping  from  the 
dreadful  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  sought  peace  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
One  refuge  was  in  America,  and  another  was  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Dutch  received  them  willingly,  and  a  certain  enthusiasm 
came  with  the  importation  of  Gallic  blood. 

The  Boers,  who  may  from  this  period  be  regarded  as  native 
and  to  the  manner  l)orn  in  South  Africa,  became  a  separate  people. 
They  grew  more  and  more  restive  under  the  exactions  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  to  which  corporation  the  home  government 
gave  the  right  of  control,  and  at  length,  they  rebelled  against  this 
state  of  affairs.  They  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  policy  of  removing 
beyond  the  colonial  borders  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyrannical 
rule  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
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This  policy  of  the  Dutch,  now  becoming  Boers,  was  first  adopted 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Boer  settlements  began 
to  be  formed  across  the  boundary.  A  movement  took  place  among 
them  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  removal  of  the  American 
colonists  \vest\vard  through  the  wilderness.  Tt  was  this  condition 
which  in  both  South  Africa  and  America  has  thrust  the  more 
liberty-loving  people  further  and  further  into  the  interior.  In  all 
ages,  human  freedom  has  sought  the  frontier  as  a  refuge  from  the 
despotism  and  mercenary  control  of  the  older  communities. 

The  policy,  thus  adopted  by  the  Boers  two  centuries  ago,  has 
been  pursued  I)y  them  ever  since.  Their  first  escape  was  from  the 
tyrannous  rule  of  their  own  government.  They  first  colonized  an 
interior  district  called  firaaf-Reinat,  and  whenever  afterward  the 
colonial  government,  either  Dutch  or  British,  has  encroached  upon 
the  interior  provinces,  the  Boer  population  has  followed  the  policy 
of  receding  before  the  aggressive  foreign  power,  choosing  indepen- 
dence rather  than  empire. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Gamtoos 
River  was  adopted  and  held  by  the  Dutch  as  the  eastern  limit  of 
their  territory.  This  stream  had  hitherto  been  accepted  by  the 
Hottentots  and  the  Kafiirs  as  the  boundary  line  between  them. 
The  (Jamtoos,  therefore,  became  the  demarcation  between  the  Dutcl- 
on  the  west,  and  the  Kafiiv  nations  on  the  east.  This  vent  i^i 
territory  suiliced  for  colonial  expansion  until  the  year  17  .  uen 
the  Boers  crossed  over  the  Gamtoos  into  the  Kaflir  territo,.  and 
began  to  nnike  settlements  in  that  country.  A  clash  ensued,  and 
the  natives  were  oldiged  to  recede,  though  the  Boers  did  not  try  to 
oppress  them.  The  country  was  wide  and  sparsely  inhabited,  and 
thus  gave  opportunity  for  colonization  by  the   European   intruders. 
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The  movement  of  the  Dutch  inhmtl,  from  Cape  Colony  towards 
the  Kaffir  country  and  tlirough  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Orange 
Kiver,  thence  to  the  Vaal  and  the  Ruffalo,  and  finally  to  the  Limpopo, 
began  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  continued 
until  the  Orange  Free  State  and  South  African  Republic  were  con- 
stituted as  the  seats  of  the  Doer  concentration.  13y  the  year  1780. 
this  progressive  drift  of  population  had  extended  to  the  Ureat  Fish 
River,  which  was  for  a  period  the  Doer  frontier.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion in  1795,  when  the  colonists  at  the  Cape,  catching  the  fever  of 
revolution  from  Western  Europe,  determined  to  free  themselves  from 
the  dominion  of  the  home  kingdom.  They  revolted  and  declared 
independence. 

The  Dutch  authorities  Avere  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the 
continental  revolution  which  had  extended  into  the  Netherlands. 
Hereupon  Oreat  Dritain,  seeing  the  inal)ility  of  tlie  Dutch  to  keep 
their  grip  on  South  Africa,  and  fearing  that  that  country  might  be 
seized  by  the  French,  sent  a  fleet  to  tiie  cape  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  nann^  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Without 
much  disturbance  to  the  colonists,  British  authority  was  established 
over  them.  A  Dritish  governor  was  api)ointed,  and  peace  was 
iiiaint.iin(Ml  until  ISO'J,  when,  I)y  tiu^  treaty  of  Amiens,  Ca[)0  Colony 
was  restorinl  to  Hoi  laud. 

Four  years  afterwards,  llie  continental  war  broke  out  with 
more  violence  than  evci',  and  the  Hiitish,  uiuler  Sir  David  Daird, 
iigain  took  possessi(ui  in  Sonih  AlVica..  This  assninpti(ui  was  main- 
taincMl  for  nine  years,  w  lien  it  was  coniinntMl  former,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  \  new  map  of  tho  world  was  then^  constructed,  ('hanges 
were  effected  in  all  the  ('(tutinents  and  in  most  of  the  archii)i"lagos. 
*'a[>e  Colony  was  ceded   by   the   King  of  the   Netherlands  to  (Iroat 
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Britain,  together  with  Ceylon,  Dutch  Guiana,  Mauritius,  Tobago, 
Malta,  and  Helgoland.  The  aggregate  result  was  to  make  the 
future  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  an  inhtml  dominion. 
British  Cape  Colony  was  now  made  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange  River  all  the  way  around  the  southern  bend  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela.  As  for  the  Boers,  they  virtually 
lost  their  sfatehnnd  and  became  a  i)eoph',  without  definite  territorial 
demarcations. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  down  to  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884.  After  that  date,  a  number  of  European 
states  appeared  on  the  map,  the  history  of  each  of  which  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic  included,  will  be  noted 
in  subsequent  chapters  down  to  the  time  of  the  Jameson  episode. 
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Little  progress  wiis  miulo  l)y  Fjiiglaiul  on  the  coast  of  Africa  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  Coninionwoalth,  and  the  Restoration  of  the 
Monarchy.  We  have  narrated  the  desultory  adventures  of  Windham, 
Lok,  and  Towrson,  acting  under  the  patent  given,  in  15SS,  by  Eliza- 
beth to  the  first  African  conipanj.  Her  successor,  in  IGIS,  granted 
a  charter  to  a  second  company ;  but  this  enterprise  also  was  com- 
paratively l)arren  of  results.  The  second  company  did  indeed  make 
its  way  to  the  west  coast,  and  from  theneo  the  English  strove  to 
reach  the  gold  and  gem-bearing  mines  of  Timbuctoo. 

Tt  appears  that  the  prevailing  error  in  googi'aphy,  whicii  made 
the  river  (iambiii,  as  well  iis  the  Senegal,  to  be  a  tributary  of  the 
Niger,  jirevented  the  expedition  from  reaching  the  goal.  Other  xoy- 
iiges  and  marches  inland  followed,  but  thes<i  also  were  attended 
with  nusuccess.  Meanwhile,  the  managers  of  the  company  became 
convinced  that  in  tlu^  mixture  of  gold  and  fable  with  which  they 
had  been  allured,  the  fable  so  outnuiasured  the  gold  as  to  suggest 
tlic  al)aiidonnuMit  of  the  enterprise. 

The  (diai'ter  issued  by  King  Charles  1,  in  1('»;{1,  was  hardly  more 
successful  than  lis  [U'edecossoi's  in  promoting  the  project  of  African 
colonization.  This  third  company  directed  a  commercial  fleet  to  the 
\alley  of  the  (iambia.  Trade  was  opened  with  the  natives  of  that 
I'cgion,  but  the  [iroject  of  colonizing  hardly  proceod(>»l  beyond  the 
plan.     In  the  meantime,  fiio  English  monarchy  was  assailed  by  the 
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insurgent  people,  and  foreign  enterprises  were  swallowed  up  in  tbe 
swirl  of  revolution  and  civil  war. 

After  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
resignation  of  his  son,  and  the  recall,  in  16G0,  of  Charles  II  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  English  monarchy  settled  again  into 
its  accustomed  habits,  and  enterprise  abroad  was  slowly  revived.  In 
1662,  a  fomih  English  African  Company  was  chartered  by  the  king. 
A  fleet  was  sent  into  the  river  Gambia,  and  on  James  Island,  in  that 
stream,  the  first  British  fort  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dark 
continent  was  built.  This  event  was  coincident  with  the  planting 
of  their  first  colony  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  traced  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
settlement  down  to  the  time  of  its  absorption  by  the  British  in 
the  epoch  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  have  also  seen  a  contir- 
mation  of  that  conquest  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  By  that  body 
Cape  Colony  was  recognized  as  a  British  dependency,  and  from  this 
event  dates  the  beginning  of  the  ascendency  of  Creat  Britain  in 
South  Africa. 

Territorially,  and  in  a  general  way,  the  country  known  as  Capo 
Colony  is  that  region  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  and,  on  the  north,  by  the  south  branch  of  the 
Orange  river.  That  river  was  contemplated,  though  not  declared,  as 
the  northern  limit  by  the  ambassadors  at  Vienna  in  ISlT).  The  map 
thus  reconstructed,  at  the  downfall  of  Niipoleon,  showed  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  oncoming  supremacy  of  Groat  Mritain  by  land  and 
sea.  It  indicated  that  her  political  power  and  commercial  leadership 
should  not  again  bo  seriously  disputed  until  some  new  order  should 
come  into  the  world  in  obtMJience  to  those  general  historical  laws 
by  whic.h  the  world  is  governed.     (Jreat  Britain  planted  herself  in 
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her  South  African  dependency,  and  looked  complacently  across  the 
illimitable  sea — westward  to  South  America,  eastward  to  the  Indies. 
She  also  began  to  look  northward  into  the  interior  of  the  great 
continent  upon  which  she  had  obtained  so  firm  a  footing. 

Four  years  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  first  trouble 
between  the  British  and  Kaffirs  occurred.  Savage  peoples  do  not 
yield  their  sovereignty  simply  because  of  an  assertion  of  white 
superiority.  The  Kaffirs  o))served  the  march  of  British  enterprise 
and  domination  with  suspicion  and  ill-concealed  dislike.  Many  hardy 
men  had  ponetratod  far  into  the  unknown  intei'ioi-,  and  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  see  that  great  wealth  awaited  there  for  those  who  had 
the  courage  to  attempt  its  development.  The  Kaffir  was  much  in  the 
position  of  the  American  Indian  —  both  had  long  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enticing  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  both  fiercely 
resented  the  invasion  of  the  forces  of  civilization.  The  South  Afri- 
can pioneers  suffered  much  as  the  bold  men  who  gave  the  great 
American  West,  with  its  agriculture,  forasts  and  mines,  to  the  home- 
seekers  and  enterprise  of  the  world.  Several  of  those  British 
explorers  were  killed  by  the  Kaffirs.  This  was  considered  ample 
justification  for  punishing  them.    Then  came  their  partial  subjection. 

The  first  Kalfir  war  of  1811  was  succeeded  by  another  in  1819, 
and  this  was  concluded  by  the  oxttmsion  of  the  British  I)oundaries 
to  the  river  Koiskamma.  For  a  while  this  expansion  siifliced.  In 
the  next  year  after  the  war,  (Muigration  from  the  homo  kingdom 
set  in.  About  tivd  thousand  Mritish  newcomers  arrived  at  Algoa 
Bay  on  the  souHummi  coast.  They  spread  around  eastward  and  west- 
ward, and  founded  (Jrahamstown  and  Elizabeth.  The  site  for  the 
former  city,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern 
districts  of  Cape  Colony,  had  already  been  selected  as  a  headquarters 
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in  1812.  Graharastown  is  situated  forty  miles  inland  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Fisli  and  Kowie  rivers.  Already,  in  1S19,  the  place 
had  been  attacked  by  the  KafHrs.  Grahamstown  was  henceforth  the 
center  of  whid  was  called  the  "Albany  Settlement."  As  the  town 
developed  it  became,  from  its  situation  which  is  picturesque,  from  its 
style  of  buildings,  and  from  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  most 
English  of  all  the  South  African  towns. 

Elizabeth  was  founded  on  the  west  side  of  Algoa  liay,  on  the  pro- 
jection called  Point  Elizabeth.  This  city,  also,  was  destined  in  the 
course  of  the  century  to  become  a  thriving  seat  of  trade  to  which  an 
extensive  agricultural  and  pastoral  region  contributed  many  and  val- 
uable products. 

The  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  noted  as  the  time 
at  which  slavery  was  aliolished  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain.  An  agitation  had  come  on  in  the  homo  kingdom  which  not 
even  Tory  conservatism  could  longer  resist.  A  measure  was  carried 
through  Parliament  to  reduce  West  Indian  slavery  to  a  system  of 
"apprenticeship,"  with  compensation  to  the  masters.  In  South  Africa, 
the  compensation  was  not  necessary,  since  most  of  the  slaveholders 
wore  not  P^uglish  but  Moors.  However  just  th(i  action  of  (Ireat 
Britiiin,  it  entaik'd  great  loss  io  the  Boers. 

Slavery  was  not  particularly  advantageous  to  the  British  mer- 
chants and  adventurers,  governors  and  soldiers  of  the  countries  of  the 
Cape,  but  it  was  the  favorite  institution  of  the  Hoers.  The  abolition 
fell  upon  them  and  for  the  time  disrupted  their  system.  The  Hotten- 
tots and  Negroes  whom  the  Boors  had  held  in  bondage?  escaped  from 
their  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the  lirst  groat  measure 
which  opened  a  fissure  in  the  social  and  civil  i)urp<)sos  of  the  Boers  on 
the  one  si(h>  and  the  British  on  the  other. 
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Already,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Boers  had  discovered  the  only  feas- 
ible motliod  of  avoidance  as  it,  respected  British  aggression.  'I'his  was 
to  recede  before  the  aggressors,  and  Hnd  new  seats  in  the  interior. 
Tbe  measure,  however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  governing 
class;  for  Britisli  policy  does  not  willingly  contemplate  a  reduced 
|u)pnlation.  It  is  more  protitablo  to  barvest  the  resources  of  a  thickly 
[)o|)ulated  country  than  to  gather  commercial  advantage  from  a 
sparcely  settled  or  depopulated  region. 

'I'lie  Boers  found  the  method  of  removal  advantageous,  both  as  an 
escape  from  conditions  which  they  did  not  like  and  as  a,  protest  against 
British  aggression.  .Vccordingly.  when  they  lost  their  slaves  in  1884, 
tbey  i)repared  for  emigration.  In  the  following  two  years  they  sold 
their  farms,  getting  for  them  whatever  they  could  (generally  only  a 
tithe  of  what  they  \ver(^  worth),  and  began  an  exodus  from  Cape  Col- 
ony across  the  Orange  River.  The  enterprise  was  attended  with  the 
greatest  bardsliips.  It  might  almost  suggest  the  removal  of  the  Mor- 
mons from  the  Mississippi  to  Great  Salt  Lake— though  the  distance  of 
tbe  migration  of  tiie  Boers  was  incomparable  to  the  othei".  The  lattei- 
bad  to  penetrate  wild  countries,  crossing  rivers  and  mountains,  and 
combating  with  the  fierce  Kaffirs  before  they  secured  a  safe  footing 
within  the  country  now  known  as  Natal. 

The  leader  of  the  Boers  in  this  anabasis  through  the  wilderness 
was  Peter  Retief.  The  course  of  the  migration  lay  across  the  Drakens- 
berg  range.  Not  only  must  the  Boers  contend  with  the  KafHrs  foi- 
I  lie  new  territory,  but  they  were  obliged  to  resist  the  Zulus  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Dutch  farmers  evidently  supposed  that  this  exodus  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  Natal  would  forever  rid  them 
of  the  domination  of   the  British.     But  it   was    not    to   be   so,  as 
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they  had  simply  retreated  into  territory  which  Great  Britain  had 
more  or  less  vaguely  claimed  as  a  part  of  her  South  African 
possessions.  As  early  as  1842,  the  British  power  was  felt  in 
Natal.  For  six  years,  the  Boer  Republic  maintained  a  quasi- 
independence;  but  British  subjects  entered  the  country,  and  then 
complained  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Petitions 
were  made  to  the  authorities  of  Cape  Colony  in  which  Natal  was 
represented  as  being  in  a  lawless  condition.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  foreign  population  could  not  have  their  rights  in  the  Boer 
Republic. 

At  this  time  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  Governor  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  to  him  the  appeal  of  the  British  beyond  the  Orange  was  made. 
He  accordingly  declared  that  British  sovereignty  extended  ove^ 
Natal,  and  a  military  force  was  sent  to  make  good  the  assumption. 
That  part  of  the  country  which  was  occupied  by  the  immigrant 
Boers  was  designated  as  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 

The  Dutch  people  thus  found  themselves  in  the  same  predic- 
ament as  before.  Such  was  the  animosity  against  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Harry  Smith  that  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised. 
The  Boei-s  now  found  a  worthy  leader  in  Andrew  Pretorius,  around 
whom  the  insurgents  rallied,  and  them  ho  led  with  an  increasing 
throng  across  the  T)rackousl)crg  Mountains.  On  the  western  side, 
the  Boers  who  had  romainod  in  Capo  Colony,  rallied  in  great 
numl)ers,  and  the  rebellion  for  a  season  seemed  to  i)roniise  success. 
But  the  British  governor  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  troops 
entered  tiie  disturl)ed  district  beyond  the  Orange,  and  met  the 
Boers  at  a  place  called  Boem  Plaats.  Here  a  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  Dutch  were  defeated.  They  were  not.  however,  destroyed, 
nor  was  their  spirit  broken.    On  the  contrary,  they  clung  to  their 
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leader,  and  once  more  adopted  the  policy  of  receding  before  their 
enemies.     They  accordingly  trekked  before  them  to  the  north.* 

The  Boers  had  believed  that  when  they  had  crossed  the 
Orange  they  would  be  safe  from  pursuit  in  Natal.  They  now  con- 
ceived the  project  of  escaping  finally  from  the  influence  of  that 
power  which  hung  upon  their  rear.  Now  it  was  that  under  Pre- 
torius  another  migration  was  undertaken,  and  this  time  the 
fugitives  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  distant  river  Vaal.  To  cross  the 
Vaal  seemed  to  promise  ultimate  and  unbroken  safety.  It  was 
foreseen  that  Great  Britain  might  claim  sovereignty  as  far  as  that 
stream.  The  Vaal,  with  the  Buffalo  as  its  tributary,  is  the  great 
northern  branch  of  the  Orange,  flowing  west  across  the  continent, 
and  constituting  to  this  day,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  State. 

The  results  of  the  movement  of  the  Boers  from  Natal  to  the 
country  beyond  the  Vaal,  we  shall  reserve  for  consideration  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  South  African  Republic.  It  should  be  noted 
here,  however,  that  not  all  of  the  Boers,  but  oidy  the  unconquerable 
and  irreconcilable  part  of  the  population,  joined  in  the  movement 
from  the  borders  of  Kaffraria  toward  the  Vaal  and  beyond  it.  Great 
numbers  remained  in  the  l)r()ad  territories  between  the  two  major 
branches  of  the  Orange.  These,  however,  did  not  cease  to  resent  and 
resist  the  imposition  of  British  authority.  Their  attitude  towards 
the  master  power  was   such  that  the  Cape  Government  began  to 


•The  circumstances  hero  narrated  led  to  a  rnrioiis  hit  of  phraseology  which  hOB  anrvived  to  the  close  of 
the  century.  Each  withdrawal  of  the  Uoers  wns  bitterly  opposed  tiy  the  governing  Urltlsh  class,  and  conUs- 
ciition  and  death  were  denounced  against  nil  who  should  attempt  to  trek;  that  is,  to  draw  away  or  travel  by 
wagon.  The  Dutch  in  their  own  speech,  tre/c^"crf  away  into  the  Interior.  They  had  great  wagons,  huge  and 
schoonorllke,  and  long  teams  of  oxen.  The  wagons  were  built  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  removal  and  also 
of  housing  the  ocnupants.  The  Hoers  for  a  season  lived  In  houses  on  wheels.  Their  trekking  into  the  Interior 
wns  lis  piclurcs(|ue  as  it  was  pathetic.  To  trek  has  been  the  resort  of  the  iioem  for  more  thaa  half  a  century; 
11  is  their  protest,  as  well  as  their  style  of  travel. 
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hedge  against  the  consequences  of  its  own  success.  It  was  found  to 
be  well-nigh  impossible  to  govern  in  a  country,  the  people  of  which 
did  not  in  some  measure  consent. 

The  trouble  became  at  length  so  serious  in  the  so  called  Oiange 
River  Sovereignty,  that,  in  l.S')4,  the  government  at  Cape  Town 
renounced  the  suzerainty,  and  the  Roer  settlers  actually  obtained 
control  of  their  own  country.  The  state  of  affairs  had  in  the  mean- 
time produced  a  scandal  in  London.  The  h()me  government,  dis- 
satisfied Avith  results  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's  administration,  sent  out 
Sir  (Jeorge  Clerk,  as  special  commissioner  to  make  a  complete 
remission  of  authority  in  the  region  north  of  tlie  south  branch  of 
the  Orange  river. 

The  inhal)itants  of  the  country  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  broad  district 
south  of  the  Vaal  upon  a  basis  which  became  in  course  of  time  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  form  of  government  was  repu])lican 
throughout.  A  president  was  elected  l)y  the  people.  Bloemfontein 
became  the  capital.  A  legislature,  called  in  the  vernacular  the 
Volksraad,  or  People's  (buncil,  was  chosen  by  a  system  of  suffrage 
which  was  virtually  universal.  Thus,  north  of  the  Vaal  and  south 
of  the  Vaal,  tiie  foundations  were  laid  for  the  two  robust  Boer 
republics  of  eastern  South  Africa. 

About  the  time  of  these  events,  another  nuitter,  not  territorial, 
but  social,  and  yet  of  great  importance,  arose  in  the  history  of 
Cape  Colony.  In  1848,  as  the  reader  of  general  history  will  remem- 
ber, the  spirit  of  revolution  was  nniversal  throughout  Europe.  The 
home  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  troubled  not  a  little  by  the 
uprising.  Ireland  was  distracted.  Persecutions  and  prosecutions 
of  political   offenders  becauie  tiie  order  of  the  day.      Crime  other 
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thiin  political  also  nourished.  The  jails  and  prisons  were  tilled  to 
repletion. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  vent  for  the  disposal  of  criminals  by 
their  transportation  to  Australia  was  closed.  The  protests  and 
resistance  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  prevailed 
over  an  expediency  which  Avas  in  itself  a  crime.  Beating  about  for 
an  alternative,  the  government  in  1S48  issued  orders  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deport  the  prisoners  on  hand  "'to  such  colonies 
lis  he  (the  Secretary)  might  think  proper,"  A  shipload  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  convicts  was  accordingly  made  up  and 
sent  to  Cape  Colony.  The  cargo  included  among  the  "criminals" 
John  Mitchel,  the  Irish  revolutionist,  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  banishment  from  England,  who  subsequently  became 
in  the  United  States  a  historical  character,  and  finall}'  attained  a 
membership  in  Parliament. 

The  intelligence  of  the  coming  of  a  shipload  of  convicts  produced 
great  excitement  at  the  Cape.  The  people  became  rebellious.  The 
local  newspapers  fanned  the  flame.  An  Anti-Convict  Association 
was  formed,  and  the  members  pledged  themselves  to  dwell  not 
among,  trade  not  with,  touch  not  the  garments  of  as  many  as  were 
engaged  in  the  nefarious  business.  The  Neptune,  that  being  the 
name  of  the  convict  ship,  at  last  reached  Simon's  Bay,  but  was 
obliged  to  anchor  off  shore.  The  Governor  tried  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  home  authorities,  but  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
people.  Then  he  was  obliged  to  wait  until  new  orders  should  come 
from  London. 

Great  Britain  evidently  had  no  desire  to  get  embroiled  in  a 
serious  altercation  with  her  South  African  subjects  over  such  a 
matter.     The  home  government  wisely  receded   from   its  position. 
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This  incident  had  a  much  wider  political  significance  tha.n  it  would 
at  first  appear  on  the  surface  and  the  results  were  varied. 

In  the  end  the  threatening  affair  in  Cape  Colony  worked 
out  its  own  solution.  Orders  were  sent  from  ""i^ngland  that  the 
Nepfiiiic  should  proceed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  discharge  the 
convicts  on  tliat  unresisting  shore.  It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
movements  of  this  kind,  not  to  cease  when  they  are  satisfied.  The 
reaction  against  an  abuse,  or  an  attempted  abuse,  in  civil  polity,  carries 
far.  Ti:e  colonists  at  the  Cape,  having  won  their  contention,  proceeded 
to  fortify,  as  it  were,  against  another  invasion  of  theiv  rights.  They 
demanded  home  government.  Earl  Grey,  the  colonial  secretary,  had 
already  intinuited  his  willingness  to  concede  free  representation  and 
a  local  assembly  to  the  people  of  the  Cape.  Vccordingly,  in  1853,  a 
constitution  was  granted,  and  tlio  present  government  of  Cape 
Colony,  (piite  liberal  in  its  provisions,  was  established. 

Already  the  growing  power  of  (rreat  Britain  i?.  South  Africa  had 
alarmed  the  inhabitant;  of  all  the  neighboring  native  states.  This 
was  true  in  particular  ^f  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  now  known 
as  Kaffraria.  These  people  foresaw  their  own  extinction  or  total  sup- 
pression by  the  alien  race.  Delusions  began  to  appi^nr  nniong  them; 
their  old  ethnic  superstitions  were  invoked,  as  if  soothsayers  could 
save  the  falling  institutions  of  tlio  fathers.  A  strange  propiiocy  went 
abroad  to  the  effect  that  if  flic  jx'njj/c  iroiild  kill  fliaiisc/rfs,  they  would 
presently  rise  from  the  dead,  regenerated  in  strength,  and  that  thus 
the  nation  liiight  l)e  redeemed. 

This  uii|'Cocedonted  method  of  defense  was  actually  adopted  by 
the  W(^st  Kalllrs,  and,  according  to  the  estimates,  about  fifty  thousand 
men,  lieing  approximately  one-third  of  the  whole  nation,  committed 
suicide!    All  that  part  of  Kaffraria  next  to  Capo  Colony  was  virtually 
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depopulated.  The  removal  of  these  fierce  men  was  naturally  not 
considered  as  a  gi«.dt  loss  by  the  British,  as  it  lightened  the  process 
of  occupation,  and  new  colonists  were  enabled  to  rush  hi  and 
(jiiickly  open  up  the  country.  Thus  were  soon  laid  the  ..oundations 
of  British  Kafl'raria. 

This  uncanny  event  happened  in  1857.  At  that  time  the  Euro- 
pean armies  which  had  parti(npated  in  the  Crimean  war  were  return- 
in},'.  Among  the  rest  ^vas  a  so-called  "German  legion,"  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  Ihitish  forces  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  legion, 
numbering  about  two  thousand  men,  was  released  into  Kafl'raria,  to 
leave  a  powerful  social  and  industrial  impression  ui»on  the  material 
developij'ont  and  race  *  haracter  of  the  country.  The  local  institu- 
tions, however,  grew  up  in  the  British  fashion,  and  after  eight  years 
that  portion  of  KatTraria  here  under  consideration  was  incorporated 
with  t)ie  uuijor  province.  The  new  district  was  entitled  the  "Elec- 
tora'  Divisions  of  King  William's  Town  and  East  London."  This 
addition  of  territory,  togetiier  with  the  growing  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  called  fr.r  an  enlargement  of  constitutional  privileges, 
and  this  was  granted  b;^  the  home  government  in  1S^5. 

Not  until  after  V.<3  middle  of  the  present  *»entury  did  nublic  enter- 
prises become  active  in  Cape  Colony.  In  lS«v5,  the  first  South  African 
railway,  extending  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington  wms  built,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy-Hvo  miles.  Already,  three  \»-Ht<  previously, 
the  harbor  in  Table  Hay  had  bepu  made  >»*»<*ure  'y  the  <'oini>It'  of 
the  great  bi-cakwater  which  still  protects  it.  Morf  iniportaBi,  imtw- 
ever,  than  any  of  the  inicriiiil   improvomcMils  ■•  discovvr      Hi 

lSI)7,  of  the  diamond  fi(^l(ls  in  th«*  dn*^ricts  iwtith  "I  "    •   'hin  .         var. 
The  first  finds  were  made  in  (Jriquaiatid.  wli#»re  th*»  \  iwJ  riv« 
around  to  the  south,  makes  its  way  duwu  to  the  <  -     j-.    A^fMSai 
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the  iJrst  discoveries  were  announced,  the  whole  world  of  adventure, 
wearying  somewhat  of  California  and  Australia,  held  up  its  hands  in 
joy.  There  was  an  eager  rush  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  (ilriqua- 
land  was  at  once  annexed  to  the  territories  of  the  British  crown! 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  l/M*ation  in  this  district, 
namely,  in  the  l)end  of  the  Vaal  between  the  Modder  and  the 
(iarib,  of  the  town  and  diamond-field  of  Kiml»erley.  This  region  is 
likely  to  hold  a  conspicuous  record  as  one  of  the  critical  points  of 
modern  history.  The  place,  which  was  form(>rl.\  called  New  Rush, 
is  the  capital  of  Griqualand  West.  Its  development  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  world.  The  diamond  mining  industry, 
in  a  lai'ge  sense,  dates  from  the  year  1871.  The  town  of  Kimberley 
sprang  into  existence,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  decennium  had 
a  fluctuating  i)opulatiori  of  28.0(10  people.  In  1874.  wluin  the  gold 
mines  of  Leydenberg  in  the  Transvaal  were  discovered,  almost  the 
whole  ])opulation  of  Kimlierley  nuide  a  rush  for  the  new  Eldorado, 
but  thn  town  soon  filled  uii  again,  partly  with  natives,  but  mostly 
with  tian.'^itory  adventurers. 

The  exigencies  of  the  affairs  in  the  diamond  fields  made  neces- 
sary the  building  of  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  Cape  Town. 
This  liu(>  has  Iteeu  gradually  extended  in  a  direction  east  of  north 
about  seven  hnudred  miles  to  Bulawayo,  the  capital  of  IMiodesia. 
The  thoi'ought'are  skirts  the  Orange  Five  State  and  the  South 
African  Hepid)lic  on  the  west,  anil  furnishes  to  (Ireat  Britain  her 
longest  and  most  imi)ortant  line  of  interioi-  communication  in  the 
country  below  the  -Otli   parallel  of  latitude. 

The  reference  to  the  Cai)(>  Town  and  Kimberley  railway  suggests 
a  furthei'  notice  of  tlui  lines   which    have   l)een   developed    in   Capo 
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Colony,  and  from  thence  northward  into  the  two  free  republics  of 
the  Dutch.  At  the  Cape,  a  short  line  extends  northward  from 
False  Bay  to  Malmesbury.  On  the  west  coast,  froni  Port  Nollotli 
to  Ookiep,  in  Great  Bushmanland,  another  short  railway  has  been 
constructed.  From  Worcester,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
a  branch  has  been  l)uilt  in  the  direction  of  Ashton.  Further  north 
from  De  Aar,  a  branch  has  been  laid  to  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  Port  Elizabeth  and  Bloemfontein  railway.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country;  for  this  line  also 
stretches  from  Bloemfontein  to  Johannesburg,  thence  to  Pretoria, 
and  thence  northward  (partly  uncompleted  in  189',))  to  Pietersburg, 
ii  the  north  center  of  the  South  African  Republic.  From  Pretoria 
•  a  line  runs  almost  due  easfward  to  Lorenzo  ]\Iai'quez  on  Delagoa 
Bay.  From  Johannesburg  an  important  railway  extends  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  by  way  of  Ladysmith  and  I'icternuiritzburg 
to  Durban,  the  capital  and  seaport  of  Natal.  Finally,  fiom  East 
London  on  the  coast,  a  lino  runs  in  a  northerly  diivction  to 
Aliwal,  on  the  boundary  of  the  Orange  Free  State;  while  another 
line  reaches  from  I'oint  Alfi-ed.  east  of  Elizabeth,  to  Xaauw  Pooi't, 
two  hundred  and  sin'cnty  mih^s  in  the  interior.  In  the  l>uilding  of 
these  railways,  the  imperial  government  canu^  to  th(>  rescue  in 
1S7(),  wlien  a  subsidy  of  live  million  [)()unds  was  voted  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  foui-  ti'unk  lines. 

To  all  this  should  be  a(ld(>il  tb;it  th(>  railway  ambition  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  his  coadjutors  in  tht>  closing  years  of  the  century 
always  contemplateil  the  extension  of  the  s\stem,  either  from 
Pietersburg  in  \\\o  South  African  Repul)lic,  or  from  Bulawayo,  in 
Rhodesia,  northward  through  the  vall(\y  of  tlie  Zambesi  to  tlie 
Suthui    of    l*igypt.  and    tinally,  down  the    Nile   to   Cairo      a   project 
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which,  for  the  extent  of  country  and  difliculties  to  be  surmounted, 
nay  well  remind  the  reader  of  the  enterprise  of  buikling  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  the  problem  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
Confederation, 

The  development  of  British  power  in  South  Africa  was  seriously 
impeded  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  decades.  Ijy  the  resistance 
of  the  native  races.  In  this  interval,  one  complication  succeeded 
another.  War  followed  war,  but  always  ended  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  British  frontier  to  the  north  and  east. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Basutos,  one  branch  of  the  Bechuana 
Ivafiirs,  became  embroiled  with  the  Boers,  whom  they  fought,  after 
the  so-called  Orange  Ri\er  Sovereignty  was  abandoned  by  the 
British.  The  continuance  of  the  struggle  gave  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity to  the  colonial  government  at  ('ai)e  Town  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  Basutos,  wlio  at  length  petitioned  tlu^  British  (iovernment 
to  take  Ihem  in.  'I'he  wing  of  Caiie  Colony  was  accordingly  extended 
over  Basutoland  in  18()S,  and  three  years  afterwards  that  region 
was  incor])orate(l  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  territories. 

The  next  additions  to  British  South  Africa  were  made  in  the 
years  1H74-75.  At  this  period,  larg(>  districts  of  Kaffiaria.  both 
north  and  south,  were  added.  Fast  ('riiiuaiand.  l\ing  ii.  uunliately 
south  of  Natal,  was  next  incoi-porated.  (ienei-ally  these  increnuMits 
of  territory,  many  of  IIhmu  large  enough  foi  the  fornuition  of  great 
states, wtM'o  obtained  with  the  virtuiil  conscMit  oi'  the  inhabitants.  The 
plausibility  of   the    |iro|)(»sitious    made  by  the  Hritish  authority,  the 
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Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  decenniura,  British  uuthority 
in  South  Africa  had  extended  northward  to  the  line  of  the  Orange 
Kiver,  and  on  the  east  to  the  southern  border  of  Natal,  By  this 
iiuie  the  attention  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  had  been  turned 
more  than  hitherto  to  this,  the  least  civilized  of  the  continents, 
iuul  they  began  to  consider,  first  tacitlj',  and  then  in  open  confer- 
ence, the  question,  ultat  shall  ice  do  with  it'^ 

Several  circumstances  and  conditions  contributed  at  this  epoch 
to  revive  the  interest  of  mankind  in  Africa.  In  November  of  1871, 
ilenry  M.  Stanley  found  David  Livingstone  at  Ujiji.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning, not  indeed  of  modern  exploration  and  discovery,  but  rather  of  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  than  had  ever  before  been  attained  by  white 
men  respecting  the  African  interior. 

David  Livingstone  had  already  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
an  explorer  in  the  Dark  Continent.  He  had  discovered  Lake  Ngami 
ill  1S49;  Victoria  Falls  in  1855,  Nyassa  in  1859,  Tanganyika  in  18G7, 
ami  Ujiji  in  1869.  One  year  and  a  half  of  life  still  remained  to  him 
after  his  rescue  by  Stanley.  He  died  at  Lake  Bangweolo  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1873;  his  body  was  transported  to  England  for  interment 
among  the  immortals  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

After  Livingstone,  Stanley  himself  became  the  greatest  of  recent 
explorers.  In  1874  he  was  sent  by  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 
i-ondon  2\'legraph  to  make  an  expedition  into  Central  Africa.  In  the 
following  year,  he  circumnavigated  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  the 
years  187G-77,  he  discovered  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and  finding  the 
lieadwaters  of  the  Congo  descended  that  river  to  its  mouth.  'I'his  was 
I  lie  solution  of  the  great  problem.  The  general  nature  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  was  henceforth  known. 

In  1879  Stanley  was  sent  back  under  the  patronage  of  the  Inter- 
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luitioiuil  African  Association  to  explore  and  colonize  the  vallej'  of  the 
Congo.  For  iliis  great  liver  lie  suggested  the  new  name  of  Living- 
stone, and  that  name,  at  tlie  present  day,  contends  with  Congo  in 
geographical  nomenidature.  The  indefatigable  explorer  was  largely 
instrumental  in  foundiug  the  Congo  Free  State.  Subsequently  he 
participated  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  lSSl-85,  which  had  been 
called  to  consider  and  sohe.  if  i)racticable,  the  problem  of  Africa. 
Stanley's  explorations  and  the  liool^s  which  he  published,  based  as 
they  were,  partly  on  the  preceding  work  of  Livingstone,  but  more 
largely  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  adventurous  genius,  contribnt'^d 
greatly  to  the  roused-up  interest  of  the  world  in  the  African  continent. 

A\'e  nuiy  here  consider  for  a  moment  the  mainsprings  of  motive 
in  the  activity  of  men  and  nations,  respecting  the  development  of 
Africa,  in  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  question 
brings  \is  to  the  bottoiu  philosophy  of  human  nature;  also,  to  the 
nature  of  communities,  of  peoples,  of  states  and  kingdoms.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  our  kind  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  race  has  risen  to 
a  higher  level  than  its  practical  action.  The  race  knows  better  than 
it  acts.  Couduct  is  discordant  with  conscience  and  the  discernment 
of  right.  The  iuner  sense  of  right,  therefore,  in  the  individual,  in 
the  community,  in  the  state,  forces  the  action  to  ascribe  to  itself 
a  false  ]uoti\e  as  its  origin.  The  action  is  sliame<l  when  con- 
fronted with  the  ]'('al  motive,  and  ]iy[)ocrisy  comes  to  the  rescue. 
A  laige  i»ai't  of  the  intellectual  ingeuuity  of  numkiud  in  modern 
times  has  been  expended  in  inventing  respectable  motives,  and  in 
l)olsteriug  them  uj)  witli  sophisuis  in  order  that  they  nuiy  nuisquerade 
in  the  procession  of  truth  and  I'ighteousness. 

In  the  case  l)et'(;re  us.  th(^  parties  jirincipally  concerned  in  the 
unfolding  of  Africa  have  all  the  time  claimed  that  they  are  inspired 
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\>y  the  philanthropic  consideration  of  civilizing  barbarous  races  and 
redeeming  a  continent  from  savagery.  In  point  of  fact,  the  move- 
ments of  the  various  parties  liave  nearly  all  been  inspired  by  the 
JKipo  of  advantage  to  the  men,  the  organizations,  and  the  states, 
wliich  have  patronized  the  several  enterprises. 

Perhaps  this  double-faced  condition  should  not  be  too  harshly 
judged.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  forms  of  civilization  do  follow 
'3  in  the  wake  even  of  conquest.  Progress  is  not  caused  by  invasion, 
hy  subjugation,  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  race  on  the  aborigines 
of  a  country;  for  that  wore  impossible.  Progress  follows  in  spite  of 
tlio  evils  done.  That  civilization  should  have  this  hard  and  criminal 
birth  is  one  of  the  irreconcilable  facts  of  our  present  fallible  state. 
The  suppression  and  extinction  of  the  native  races  in  a  country  by 
ilio  incursion  of  the  stronger  nations  can  never  be  justified  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  or  at  the  bar  of  that  immutable  justice  by 
wliich  the  world  is  said  to  be  governed. 

All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  Destiny  (whatever 
Destiny  may  mean)  seems  to  have  adopted  the  destroying  forces, 
cruel  as  they  are,  in  order  to  make  a  way  for  the  higher  life  of 
mankind.  And  all  that  may  bo  said  for  the  actors  is  that  they 
freely  participate  in  the  immoral  drama  of  their  age,  doing  unjus- 
tilialde  deeds,  promoting  cruelty  and  rapacious  aggression,  and  at 
the  same  time  inventing  excuses  that  may  seem  to  justify  or 
warrant  the  things  done. 

In  this  connection  we  should  note  also  that  the  filling  up  of 
nil  the  other  continents  had,  at  the  epoch  under  consideration, 
Siuldenly  brought  the  roving  and  adventurous  part  of  mankind  to 
11  standstill.  To  this  element  of  everlasting  mutation  and  frontier 
Iniltling,  Africa  offered  a   vent.     There  lay   a  vast   continent  into 
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which  the  modern  sea-kings  of  the  deep  and  the  semi-brigand 
cohorts  of  the  hmdside  might  turn  and  find  satisfaction.  The  invi- 
tation was  urgent.  The  American  reader  should  not  forget  that 
the  single  valley  of  the  Congo,  from  the  falls  to  the  sea,  is  as  vast, 
as  fertile,  as  promising  in  all  the  elements  of  human  development, 
as  is  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico! 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  deductions  that  the  African 
enterprises  of  the  European  nations  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
decades  of  our  century  must  be  understood.  Africa  was  the  only 
remaining  hold  for  adventure.  The  rush  turned  thither  because  it 
must.  In  America,  the  vast  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  had 
been  opened  and  traversed  in  the  preceding  interval.  The  Pacific 
railways  had  freely  discharged  the  millions  into  the  Western 
States  and  Territories.  The  Pacific  shores  were  reached,  and  there 
fJiHs-far  was  written  in  the  sands.  Africa  remained.  And  after 
Africa  ?  The  future  shall  reveal,  in  several  ages  of  war  and 
bloodshed  and  readjustment,  what  the  nations  will  then  do  to 
appease  the  unquenchable  spirit  which  has  thus  far  sought  and 
found  equipoise  and  satisfaction  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
new  lands.  Will  the  nations  turn  upon  each  other  and  conquer 
and  exterminate  until  only  one  remains  ?  Perha'ps  that  one  will 
be  lonesome  in  the  waste  ! 

Returning  from  this  digression,  a  few  words  may  be  added 
rehitive  to  the  e^'olution  of  civil  government  in  Cape  Colony  and 
the  annexed  territories  under  British  rule.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  fundamentally  the  civil  organization  was  Dutch.  In  the 
Dutch  epoch  a  simple  style  of  government  had  been  invented. 
The    administrative    powers    consisted    of    a   governor    called    the 
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LdiKhust  and  a  council  called  the  lleemraadoi.  The  governor  and 
his  council  attended  not  only  to  executive,  but  also  to  judicial 
duties.  The  method  was  so  autocratic  that,  in  1827,  the  British 
authorities,  who  had  accepted  the  system  from  their  predecessors, 
abolished  it.  For  the  next  ten  years,  the  judicial  functions  were 
separated  from  the  governor  and  his  council  board. 

In  1837,  a  still  larger  reform  was  effected  by  the  establishment 
(»[  a,  legislative  council.  This  form  of  government  continued  in 
fiircc  until  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  1853.  By  this 
instrument  the  civil  system  was  made  more  regular  and  etlicient. 
The  governor,  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  should  hold  his 
(itlice  for  six  years.  The  legislative  body  should  be  constituted  of 
two  chambers ;  a  council  and  a  popular  assembly.  Eligibility  to 
ollice  and  the  electoral  franchise  should  be  guarded  by  stout  prop- 
erty qualfications. 

In  the  year  1873,  there  was  an  electoral  reform  by  which  the 
constituencies  throughout  the  colony  were  equalized  in  represent- 
ative capacity.  The  property  qualifications,  however,  were  retained 
under  the  new  system,  which  included,  as  one  of  its  features,  a  local 
ministry  responsible  to  the  colonial  parliament.  Legislation  pro- 
coeds  from  the  parliamentary  body,  but  is  subject  to  the  approval 
uf  the  governor  who  acts  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Important  measures  are  subject  to  the  reversal  and  review  of  the 
Imperial  government  within  two  years  after  their  enactment. 

In  the  meantime,  a  military  system  was  promoted  in  Cape  Colony 
in  coordination  with  the  division  of  the  Imperial  troops,  wdiich  were 
always  kept  in  gan-ison  or  on  duty  in  the  interior.  Beginning  with 
i  he  year  1839,  a  system  of  public  education  was  promoted,  the  original 
scheme  being  the  work  of  the  astronomer,  Sir  John  Ilerschel.    The 
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analysis  of  the  system  includes  undenominational  public  schools;  mis- 
ionary  schools;  schools  for  the  natives,  and  colleges  at  Cape  Town, 
Graaf-Rienet,  JClizabeth,  Somerset  East,  and  the  Dutch  Theological 
Seminary  at  Stellenbosch.  To  this  should  be  added  a  system  of 
public  specialties  and  benevolencies,  including  the  Royal  Observatory 
of  South  Africa,  the  Public  Library  and  Museum,  and  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Cape  Town.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  British  depen- 
dency at  the  extremity  of  South  Africa  as  it  presented  itself  at  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  decade,  when  the  great  question  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Africa  and  its  partition  into  nuzerainties  was  on  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1884-86. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   SHAKE   AND  THE  SPHERE  OF   GERMANY. 


fJermany,  in  its  historical  developniont,  lias  l)eon  an  interior 
continental  state.  None  of  the  great  oceans  have  washed  a  Gernum 
shore.  The  maritime  impnlse  has  been  almost  as  much  hami)ered 
as  in  the  case  of  Russia.  Tlie  two  situations.  Teutonic  and  Slavic, 
are  not  dissimilar,  though  the  wide  extent  of  IJaltic  coast  i)ossossed 
by  the  new  Geiman  Empire  luis  greatly  niodilied  the  conditions. 

The  fact  here  referreil  to  is  tlie  basis  of  the  strongly  marked 
ethnic  divergences  between  the  (lernums  and  the  Dutch.  The 
latter,  next  to  the  English,  are  Iho  most  sea-faring  of  all  civiliz-cd 
peoples.  The  North  Sea  is  a  wide  open  gidf  of  tlie  Athintic,  and 
by  that  liroad  but  stormy  route  the  Dutch  have  gone  forth  to  all 
the  shores  of  earth.  Meanwhile,  (Jormany  has  had  an  interior 
development,  and  more  recently  an  interior  unilication,  culminating 
in  the  liohenz(dlern  Empire. 

For  the  reasons  here  suggested,  (leruuiny  liiis  not  Iteen  ex[)ert 
in  colonization.  Until  the  recent  period,  she  has  never  seriously 
attempted  to  establish  political  depcMidenciies  in  distant  i)arts  of  the 
earth.  In  this  respect,  her  rival,  France,  has,  c\or  since  the  age  of 
discovery,  greatly  surpassed  her.  The  situation  in  (ierinany  iuis 
for  a  long  time  jiromoted  emigration,  and  the  emigralion  has  in 
instances  not  a  few  taken  the  proportions  of  an  exodus.  Of  such 
moveuuMits  other  nations  have  received  the  benelits;  (l(>ruuinv  has 
lost  what  <hoy  have  gained. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  tremendous  incroment  of  iiopulutioj 
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wbich  lias  come  from  the  Germanic  source  to  the  United  States  of 
Amtuica.  In  this  country  largo  districts  have  been  settled  by  Ger- 
mans, and  some  of  the  most  important  American  cities  have  been 
thoroughly  Germanized.  All  the  English-speaking  countries  and 
sevenil  of  the  countries  held  by  the  Latin  races  have,  in  like  manner, 
received  large  additions  from  the  abundance  of  the  (Serman  fountain. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  the  Germans  have  shown  no  expertness  in 
the  work  of  colonization  proper.  Until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  New  p]mi)ire,  they  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  omitted  from 
their  counsols  the  possibilities  of  Africa. 

There  were,  however,  a  long  time  ago,  feeble  manifestations  of 
a  colonizing  pjirpose  on  the  iiart  of  Germany.  Tliis  might  be  seen 
as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  AI)out  the 
close  of  that  century,  insignificant  settlements  of  Gernums  were 
made  on  the  (Jold  Coast  of  Africa.  Then  there  was  a  long  interval 
in  which  no  such  foreign  enterprise  was  known.  About  lS4r),  the 
overplus  of  G(M-nuin  population  l)egan  to  seek  an  outlec  in  foreign 
lands,  but  the  streams  of  emigration  flowed,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
toward  independent  <'olonies,  but  toward  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Ibazil;  while  a  smaller  per  cent  of  tho  emigrants  found 
lodgment  in  Cape  Colony. 

Soon  afterwards  an  effort  was  made  by  the  outgoing  Germans 
to  secure  colonial  expansion  in  regions  that  were  claimed,  but  not 
occupieil,  by  Great  Mritain.  This  movement,  however,  was  success- 
fully opposed.  As  far  back  as  1S4'J,  a  company  of  progressists  in 
Ddsseldorf  undertook  to  establish  an  independent  colony  in  Bmzil. 
A  similar  movement  was  directed  to  tho  Mosqiiito  coast,  a  second 
to  Nicaragua,  an.'  a  third  to  Chile.  Another  society  was  organized 
for  like  piiritoses  at  Herlin,  in  1849.    Tht  efforts  of  this  body  wore 
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directed  in  particular  to  the  German  settlements  in  Brazil.  Such  a 
society  was  also  constituted  at  Hamburg. 

Then  began,  with  the  successful  termination  of  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  war,  of  1866,  the  modern  ascendency  of  Germany  in  Central 
Europe.  The  movement  culminated  in  the  still  greater  war  with 
France  in  1870.  The  New  Gorman  Empire  emerged  from  the  conflict; 
foreign  relations  were  greatly  extended  and  multiplied,  and  the 
over-active  energies  of  the  people  began  to  seek  satisfaction  in 
colonization  and  foreign  trade. 

Now  it  was,  in  1878,  that  the  German  African  Society  was 
founded  at  Berlin  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  explora- 
tion in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  for  the  establishment  of  trading 
stations  and  colonies.  The  enterprise,  thus  originated,  was  directed 
to  both  western  and  eastern  Africa.  A  series  of  successful  explor- 
ing expeditions  were  sent  out  under  Buchner,  Pogge,  Wissniann, 
Schulze,  Kuld  and  Wolff.  In  the  three  years  extending  from  1881 
to  1884,  vast  areas  were  explored  by  these  enterprising  leaders. 
Tlie  continent  was  entered  from  the  side  of  Angola  and  penetrated 
iis  far  as  Lunda,  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Bantus.  Even  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo  were  visited. 

Chancellor  Bismarck  now  conceived  the  project  of  establishing 
ii  great  colonial  dependency  in  the  Congo  Valley.  Just  afterwards 
tlio  basins  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benu6  were  traversed  by  Flegel. 
The  spirit  of  colonizing  pervaded  both  the  people  and  the  admin- 
istration. The  example  of  the  other  nations  also  stimulated 
iulventure,  insomuch  that  a  powerful  Colonial  German  Society  was 
established  at  Frankfort.  Thousands  of  members  were  enrolled, 
including  many  of  the  leading  Germans  of  the  time. 

The  publication  of  the  various  societies  and  the  open  discussions 
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of  the  day  were  directed  in  particular  to  the  regions  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Congo.  The  cok)nizing  purpose  was  whetted  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Imperial  authorities  lest  some  other  nation  or  nations  should 
pre-occupy  the  great  interior  valleys  of  the  African  rivers.  There 
was  also  an  alarm  lest  the  doors  of  free-trade  should  be  closed  to 
the  merchants  of  those  countries  not  particularly  concerned  in  Afri- 
can colonization.  The  question  was  agitated  how  (lermany  might 
most  effectively  protect  herself  against  the  impending  danger  of 
exclusion  from  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  continent.  The  com- 
mercial spirit  was  aroused  ;  the  merchants'  exchange  of  Hamburg 
adopted  resolutions  which  were  directed  to  the  governnient,  and 
were  protmsed  in  order  to  secure  immediate  and  effective  action 
for  the  preservation  of  German  interests  m  Africa. 

The  commercial  bodies  of  Biemen  and  Lubeck  took  similar 
action.  The  doctrine  of  acquiring  nd  annexing  African  temtory 
was  publicly  [tromulgated.  The  jjovernment  was  urged  to  enter 
the  arena  before  it  should  be  too  ate.  Chancellor  Bismarck,  led 
on  by  his  own  aspirations,  and  imi)elled  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
German  merchants,  decided  to  throw  down  the  glove  at  the  feet  of 
Great  Britain  and  every  other  power  which  might  attempt  further 
to  monopolize  the  unappropriated  areas  of  Africa. 

The  secpiel  sliowed  that  the  Chancellor  had  already  forecast  the 
way  before  him.  After  the  war  with  Austria,  a  Prussian  fleet  had 
been  sent  into  the  Pacific  as  far  as  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 
In  this  interval,  the  (Jeruuin  flag  was  seen  in  Delagoa  Bay,  in 
the  Sulu  archii)elago,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  Prussian  aduiinistration  was  little  dispostul  to  follow 
its  leader.  Public  opinion  had  to  be  reversed  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  expansion ;  but  in   the  later  seventies  a  change  occurred, 
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and  Bismarck  was  able  to  caiTy  forward  his  scheme  of  impeiialism. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  antecedent  enter- 
prises, which,  under  individual  or  commercial  initiative,  have  dropped 
a  sprinklinj»  of  Germans  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  About  1H40,  the 
Hamburg  merchants  began  to  send  tlieir  ships  to  the  West  Coast. 
Already  (Jreat  Uiitain  was  there  in  force,  and  France  was  there  in 
a  promising  attitude.  These  two  powers,  or  rather  their  Africiui 
dependencies,  resisted  the  incoming  of  (ierman  merchantships.  The 
latter  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  deceptions  of  trade  before  they 
were  permitted  to  discharge  their  own  cargoes  and  to  receive 
African  products  in  return. 

The  German  traders,  however,  persisted  in  their  enterprise.  In 
the  course  of  the  sixth  decennium,  they  planted  themselves  in 
tolerable  security,  r,ot  only  in  Liberia,  but  also  at  several  points 
further  south,  between  the  Cameroons  and  the  Gaboon.  They  found 
a  footing  as  far  down  as  Benguela  in  Angola.  All  of  these  plan- 
tations of  trade  were  made  under  the  patronage  of  the  Woermana 
of  Hamburg.  These  merciiant  princes  put  out  still  funher  their 
vessels,  made  their  way  to  the  East  Coast,  and  secured  a  commercial 
estal)lishment  in  Zanzibar.  Meanwhile,  in  l<sr)4,  a  (Jerman  factory 
was  built  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  northward  from  the  Congo  Delta. 
In  1859,  the  Hanse  towns,  by  their  agents,  induced  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  them.  In  1S6'.),  this 
compact  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  more  extensive  agreement 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  North  (Jerman  Confederation. 

The  trading  establishments  and  the  factori«\s  which  the  (Jormans 
thus  secured  on  the  West  (loast,  and  on  the  East  (Joast  also,  flour- 
ished and  grew  strong;  so  that  when,  in  ISS4,  Prince  Bismarck 
took  up  the  political   and   territorial  aspects  of  the  question,  he 
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already  had  a  commercial  basis  of  fact  from  which  to  promote  the 
ambitions  of  his  countrymen.  By  this  time,  fully  sixty  German 
factories  were  in  operation  on  the  western  coast  between  Portuguese 
Guinea  and  Damaraland.  From  these  establishments  explora- 
tions, with  the  beginnings  of  enterprise,  extended  inland  to  an 
indefinite  distance.  The  trading  stations  in  Zanzibar  expanded 
in  like  manner.  Missionary  posts  were  planted  in  many  parts. 
Either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  induced 
to  make  the  suggestion  of  a  general  German  protectorate  for 
his  country. 

The  year  1884  was  important  for  the  crisis  which  it  brought 
between  the  foreign  offices  of  the  German  Empire,  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other.  There  was  danger  of  a  con- 
flict. The  aspirations  of  Germany  were  at  first  ridiculed  by  Her 
Majesty's  government;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  Bismarck  was 
dreadfully  in  earnest.  It  was  also  noted  by  the  shrewd  experts  of 
the  British  ministry  that  great  advantages  might  be  gained  if  a 
proper  understanding  could  be  reached  with  Germany,  relative  to 
the  African  field.  The  principle  of  addition  first  and  division  after- 
wards appealed  strongly  to  both  the  powers.  It  could  but  be  dis- 
cerned that  the  two  great  nations  were  disposed  to  enter  together  the 
coveted  continent. 

The  first  adjustment  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  was 
effected  in  1880,  when  the  British  officials  were  withdrawn  from 
Damaraland  in  favor  of  the  German.  Only  Walfish  Bay  was  left 
as  a  seat  of  British  authority  on  that  coast.  Bismarck  now  began 
to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  Great  Britain  in  settling  the  affairs, 
not  only  in  Damaraland,  but  also  of  the  Namaqua  region.  At  first 
the  British  government  refused  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
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the  native  nations  except  as  they  concerned  her  own  establish- 
ment at  Walfish  Bay. 

From  this  time  forth,  however,  the  German  Chancellor  led  the 
British  further  and  further.  He  had  been  able  to  outwit  even  such 
astute  statesmen  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Granville.  In 
1S83,  he  permitted  his  son,  Count  Herbei-t,  to  announce  in  a  semi- 
official way  that  the  Germans  were  about  to  establish  a  new  man- 
ufacturing seat  in  the  country  between  the  Orange  and  the  Little 
Fish  rivers.  This  establishment  would  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Empire.  And  would  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  assent  to 
such  an  ari-angement? 

Great  Britain  now  showed  the  concessive  spirit.  In  February  of 
1883,  Lord  Granville,  of  the  foreign  office,  directed  a  communication 
to  Prince  Bismarck  as  follows: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that,  having 
consulted  the  Colonial  Office  upon  the  subject,  I  am  informed  by  that 
department  that  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  certain 
establishments  along  the  coast,  but  that,  without  more  precise 
information  as  to  the  spot  where  the  German  factory  will  be  estab- 
lished, it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  British 
authorities  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  it  protection  in  case 
of  need.  If,  however,  the  German  Government  would  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  the  required  information,  it  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
Government  of  Cape  Colony,  with  instructions  to  report  whether  and 
to  what  extent  their  wishes  could  be  met." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Herr  Laderitz,  the  proposed  establish- 
ment was  nevertheless  effected.  A  German  ship  proceeded  from  Cape 
Town  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  Cape  Colony,  and  made  a  landing 
at  a  point  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south  of  Walfish  Bay.    In 
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the  interior,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  a  missionary 
station,  called  Bethany,  had  already  been  planted.  The  commander 
of  the  expedition  made  an  agreement  with  the  native  chief,  by  which 
he  secured  the  district  around  the  Bay  of  Angra  Pequeiia,  and  thus  on 
its  own  territory  the  German  flag  was  authoritatively  raised  on  the 
West  Coast.  When  the  British  became  alarmed  and  sent  a  ship  to 
Angra  Pequena.  the  vessel  was  coolly  warned  away.  "These  are 
German  waters.  Captain,"  said  the  commander  of  the  ship  Carola, 
over  which  floated  the  Imperial  flag  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

In  the  issue  which  followed,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  GitaL  Britain 
moderated  her  attitude,  and  Germany  was  permiitod  to  hold  her 
own  at  Angra  Pequena.  Aye,  more;  the  Imperial  government  was 
tolerated  in  its  assumption  of  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
the  native  kings,  and  thus  to  extend  indefinitely  the  "sphere"  of 
(Jerman  influence. 

The  ambition  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  obtain  an  adequate  share  of 
Africa  was  rather  inflamed  than  appeased  with  his  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  square  miles  of  territory  at  Angra  Pequena.  The  policy  was 
at  once  adopted  of  enlarging  the  colonial  dependency,  and  other 
points,  both  east  and  west,  were  chosen  as  the  centers  of  departure. 
Late  in  1S83,  England,  foreseeing  her  own  advantages  from  the  move- 
ment, notified  Bismarck  that  the  British  government  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  expansion  west  of  the  twentieth  degree  of  east  longitude. 
To  this  meridian,  Germany  might  accordingly  "expand."  Thus  was 
constituted  Gkuman  Southwest  Africa.  An  Imperial  commissioner 
was  despatched  to  the  new  colony. 

Turning  from  the  development  on  the  West  Coast,  we  advance  to 
the  East  Coast  on  which  Germany  now  sought  to  gain  a  footing.  The 
objective  point  was  St.  Lucia  Bay,  the  principal  harbor  of  Zululand. 
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In  lss4,  Heir  Kinwald  was  dispatcheil  to  that  place,  but  he  was 
licailod  oft"  by  a  Hritish  ship.  The  government  at  Cape  Colony  had 
(lificovered  an  old  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  Panda,  or  Igljira  on  the 
iJoniie,  whi(;h  compact  conceded  St.  Lucia  liay  to  fJreat  Hritain, 

It  wa.s  now  Hismurck's  turn  to  recede.  The  Chancellor,  with  a 
show  of  chivalry,  announced  that  (Jermany  would  not  institute  any 
claims  to  African  r.  iritory  south  of  Dehigoa  Bay.  For  the  time,  the 
expansionist  i)r()ject  on  the  East  Coast  was  baffled,  but  Prince 
Hisinarck  fon  .  his  oppori  .mity  in  a  stjite  of  affairs  existing  on  the 
we.st.  Did  not  the  (  mntry  of  the  Cameroons  offer  an  inducement  for 
ii  new  enterjmse  'in  the  interests  of  civilization?"  Thither  the 
Imperial  representntive  of  the  (Jernian  govornment.  Dr.  Gustav 
Xuchtigai,  was  sent  in  the  spring  of  1HS4.  Bismarck,  through  his 
charge  d'affairs  at  London,  made  on  the  occasion  the  following  state- 
ment to  Her  Majesty's  ministry: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  the  Imperial 
Consul-General,  Dr.  Nachtigal,  has  been  commissioned  J)y  my  Gov- 
ernment to  visit  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months  in  order  to  complete  the  inforuuition  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Ollice  at  Berlin  on  the  state  of  (Jerman  commerce 
on  that  coast.  With  this  object  Dr.  Nachtigul  will  shortly  embark 
;it  Lisbon  on  board  the  gunboat  Mhue.  He  will  put  himself  into 
communication  with  the  authorities  in  the  English  possessions  on  the 
said  coast,  and  is  authorized  to  conduct,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  negotiations  connected  with  certain  questions.  I 
v(Mitur«?,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  to  beg  your  Excellency 
1o  be  so  good  as  to  cause  the  authorities  in  the  British  possessions  in 
West  Africa  to  be  furnished  with  suitable  recommendations." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  business  of  dividing  Africa  was  now 
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on.  Two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Christendom  had  emharked 
in  the  enterprise.  The  movement  gained  momentum.  The  work  of 
Nachtigal  on  the  west  was  highly  successful.  His  enterprise  ended 
with  the  relintpiishment  hy  England  of  the  whole  coast  bordered 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Cameroons  as  far  as  the  river  Del  Rev. 
Nachtigal  for  his  part  succeeded  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
off  t'ape  Palmas  on  the  20th  of  April,  1SS5,  in  annexing,  not  only 
Angra  Pequena  and  the  Cameroons,  but  also  Tongaland  on  the 
East  Coast,  thus  supplying  for  the  German  Empire  a  comparatively 
easy  ac(;ess  from  the  coast  to  the  South  African  Rei)ublic. 

Tlie  relations  of  the  latter  government  to  Germany  had  been  so 
friendly  that  overtures  were  openly  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate  of  the  Empire  over  the  Transvaal.  From  Tongaland  to  the 
Transvaal  teriitories  a  railway  might  easily  be  laid,  thus  giving  to  I  he 
Germans  a  great  advantage  in  the  oncoming  partition  of  the  continent. 

It  ai)pears  in  the  retrospect  that  while  tiiis  really  surprising 
activity  of  (Jermany  was  bearing  on  to  the  complete  establishment 
of  her  interests  in  Africa,  Great  Britain  slept.  While  she  slumbered 
her  possession  in  the  region  of  German  enterprise  was  narrowed  to 
Waltish  Ray.  Prince  Rismarck  went  forward  steadily  to  claim  for 
the  Empire  which  he  represented,  the  same  kind  of  suzerainty  in 
the  dependencies  which  Great  Rritain  had  herself  assumed  the 
right  to  exercise  over  her  own  possessions. 

Until  May  of  1HH4.  the  Cape  Colony  governivent  seemed  oblivious 
to  the  danger  of  (Jerman  ascendency  on  the  ^Vest  Coast.  At  that 
(hite  a  cojjimunication  was  sent  to  I'arlianiert,  recommending  the 
assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  that  region.  Not 
even  Angra,  I'ecpiena  was  excepted  from  thj  scheme.  Hereupon 
the  German  Consul  at  the  Cape  informed  the  Rritisli  administration 
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fh?t  Angra  Pequeiia  was  now  under  the  protection  of  the  German 
Empire!    Then  there  was  a  brief  period  of  dilly-dallying. 

Prince  Bismarck,  however,  was  now  in  a  position  to  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand.  He  sent  his  son,  Count  Herbert,  to  Loudon,  and 
in  June  of  1884,  the  British  Cabinet  formally  recognized  the 
ffcrman  protectorate  on  the  disputed  coast.  The  "disputed  coast" 
had  by  this  time  extended  itself  for  a  great  distance,  even  as  far 
as  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  Soon  afterwards 
tlie  German  warship  Elizaheth,  commanded  by  Captain  Scheriug, 
was  sent  to  Angra  Pequena,  and  the  Imperial  flag  was  raised 
symbolizing  the  suzerainty  of  Germany  over  the  African  coast  from 
the  parallel  just  montioned,  that  is,  the  southern  limit  of  Angola, 
southward  to  the  nu:)uth  of  the  Orange  River.  Only  the  Walfish 
bay  station  of  Great  Britain  was  excepted  from  this  delimitation. 

German  Southwest  Africa  thus  became  a  fact  in  the  map  of 
the  wnild.  It  was  not  as  yet,  however,  a  fact  in  the  dii>lomacy  of 
the  nations.  This  point  remained  to  bo  decided  at  the  great  con- 
foHMice  held  in  Berlin  in  the  autumn  of  18S4.  But  before  proceeding 
to  narrate  the  work  of  that  body  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the 
iqtliearanco  of  ono  or  two  other  nations  on  the  scene,  and  to  define 
their  r(is[)e.  iive  parts  in  the  groat  partition  wiiich  was  at  hand.  True 
it  is,  the  influence  of  France  and  Italy  has  been  felt  almost  wholly  in 
thn  vast  region  north  of  the  scene  of  tlie  present  contest  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent.  Nevertheless,  Franco  has  displayed 
her  power  on  the  West  Coast  below  the  equator,  and  her  ascendency 
ill  Northern  Africa  is  undisputed.  We  shall,  in  the  following  chapter, 
thiMcfore,  trace  out  with  some  care  the  evolution  of  French  Africa, 
iiiitl  note  the  present  status  of  France  among  the  contestants  who 
chiim  as  their  right  the  partition  of  the  continent. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  in  modern  times  France  has  been  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  imperial  ambitions  of  other  nations.  In 
the  year  1875,  the  Count  de  Brazza  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  rival 
of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa.  The 
Count,  though  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  a  Frenchman  by  education 
and  by  service  in  the  French  navy.  He  had  for  his  coadjutors 
M.  Marche  and  Dr.  Ballay. 

These  three  courageous  explorers  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
ascend  the  Ogove  river,  which  flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  just 
below  the  equatorial  line.  The  notion  of  the  leaders  was  that  they 
might  follow  up  the  course  of  the  stream  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
continent.  The  event  did  not  justify  the  expectation.  What  with 
falls  and  rapids,  and  what  with  a  diminishing  volume  of  water,  the 
expedition  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  Ogove ;  but  l)e  Brazza 
pro.ssed  on  to  the  east  until  he  passed  the  watershed  and  found  the 
tributaries  of  the  Alima  flowing  eastward.  Stanley,  however,  had 
already  solved  the  problem  of  these  streams,  and  was  able  to 
announce  that  they  were  in  reality  tributaries  of  the  Congo.  None 
the  less,  De  Brazza's  expedition  led  to  the  planting  on  the  lower 
Ogove  of  a  settlement,  at  first  designated  as  the  Caboon,  but  after 
iS91  by  the  official  name  of  French  Congo. 

At  one  time,  namely  in  November  of  1880,  when  De  Brazza 
v.'as  descending  the  Congo,  he  met  Stanley  on  his  way  up  the 
valley.    The  Frenchman  was  very  successful  in  bis  relations  with 
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the  native  chiefs.  Being  the  representative  of  the  International 
Association,  he  made  haste  to  confirm  a  treaty  with  a  head  chief 
in  the  Congo  valley.  The  negro  emperor  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag  and  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Republic. 

Two  important  stations  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  still 
surviving,  bear  witness  in  their  names  to  the  events  just  narrated. 
These  are  the  African  town  of  Kiutamo,  wiiich  the  French  designate 
as  Brazzaville,  and  the  station  on  the  Ogove,  to  which  the  explorer 
gave  the  name  of  Franceville.  The  importance  of  these  prelim- 
inaries lay  in  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  oi  the  British  and  French 
flags  in  entering  the  equatorial  region  of  Central  Africa. 

Without,  for  the  present,  tracing  further  the  successful  begin- 
nings of  French  Congo,  we  shall  notice  the  appearance  of  still 
another  claimant  in  this  great  and  inviting  region.  The  King  of 
the  Belgians  had  been  aroused  by  the  conference  of  international 
representatives  which  was  held  at  his  capital.  While  Stanley  an(^. 
De  Brazza  were  trying  each  to  circumvent  the  other  and  to  establish 
priority  of  claims,  a  train  of  circumstances  brought  the  new  po»ver 
into  the  field,  threatening  to  supplant  both  empire-makers  by  the 
establishment  of  older  rights  on  the  African  coast  and  to  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Portugal  had  been  first  on  the 
shores  of  West  Africa.  Although  she  had  been  thrust  aside  in  the 
historical  jostlings  of  the  ages,  she  had  never  relinquished  her 
original  claims.  According  to  her  own  interpretation,  her  rights 
in  the  sub-equatorial  region,  extending  from  about  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  parallel,  wore  not  to  be  disputed  by  any  other  power.  As 
far  back  as  185(),  however,  the  Portuguese  assumption  had,  as  ii 
matter  of  fact,  been  controverted  by  Great  Britain;  but  in  1882, 
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the  representative  of  Portugal  at  the  court  of  St.  James  stoutly 
maintained  the  original  claim.  When  the  matter  came  to  negotia- 
tion, Great  Britain  desired  that  equal  privileges  for  all  nations  on 
the  disputed  coast  should  be  granted  without  regard  to  the  priority 
of  Portugal. 

In  all  such  cases,  "equal  privileges"  signify,  in  the  British 
diplomatic  contention  that  all  ports  and  trading  centers  should  be 
oi)en  alike  to  all  nations,  special  privileges  being  granted  to  none. 
Finally,  however,  in  1884,  the  Anglo-Portuguese  trejity  was  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  ancient  dominion  of  Portugal  was  recognized 
as  being  in  force.  It  appears  that  this  assent  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  revival  of  a  territorial  tradition  was  based  on  the  fact  of  the 
expectation  which  Lord  Granville  entertained,  that  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  would  soon  make  away  with  the  Portuguese  claims, 
and  that  he  could  be  induced  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  British 
crown. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Belgian  ruler,  by  his  agent,  Mr.  Stanley, 
prosecuted  his  independent  enterprise,  until  the  explorer  finally 
issued  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  He  brought  with  him  the  first 
authentic  revelation  of  the  actual  character  of  the  vast  interior  of 
the  continent.  This  being  done  under  the  auspices  of  Belgium, 
gave  to  that  power  such  precedence  as  completely  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  question.  Thus,  from  a  personal,  as  well  as 
from  a  Belgian,  a  British,  or  German  source,  the  vast  African  question 
obtruded  itself,  calling  loudly  for  a  solution.  The  success  of  Stanley 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  powerful  antecedents  which  made 
necessary  the  Berlin  Conference  of  lHS-1.  England  and  Germany 
were  both  borne  forward  and  induced  to  take  the  position  that  the 
old  Portuguese  claims  to  the  country  of  the  Congo  could  be  no 
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longer  admitted.    It  was  a  pretension  which  had  been  abolished  by 
time,  working  in  the  service  of  history. 

France,  in  the  meantime,  went  forward  with  more  than  her 
usual  enthusiasm  to  make  it  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  get 
possession  of  the  coast  which  she  claimed  for  herself.  The  British 
posts  at  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Lagos,  were  narrowed  as  much 
as  possible  by  French  pressure  around  them.  The  scheme  of  the 
Republic  contemplated  nothing  less  tban  securing  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Niger  for  the  establishment  of  a  vast  colonial  dependency. 
This  measure,  bowever.  Great  Britain  successfully  resisted.  A  British 
protectorate  was  created  on  the  Benu6,  which  is  the  south  branch  of 
the  Niger.  The  French  gained  possession  of  the  upper  or  principal 
valley,  but  not  without  serious  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans. 

The  plan  of  the  French  at  this  juncture  was  ambitious.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  to  connect  the  new  dependencies  of  France  in  Sene- 
gambia  with  her  great  MediteiTanean  province  of  Algeria,  and  to 
spread  the  one  until  it  should  join  the  other.  Such  an  enterprise 
necessitated  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  Sahara  from 
the  Upper  Niger  to  the  Algerian  frontier.  Nor  shall  we  be  blamed 
for  anticipating  the  great  success  of  this  scheme,  which  flourished 
to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  year  1895  the  map  of  Africa  showed 
in  the  northwest  as  French  teiTitory  the  largest  single  European 
dominion  in  the  whole  continent! 

As  early  as  1881,  the  French  Republic  sent  out  her  engineers 
to  run  trial  lines  across  the  desert  and  to  report  on  the  practica- 
bility of  the  railway  scheme.  Great  difhculty,  however,  was 
encountered  in  the  enterprise.  The  engineering  corps  had  not 
proceeded  far  into  the  Sahara  until  the  intrusion  was  resented  by 
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the  native  Tuaregs,  who  fell  upon  and  destroyed  the  French  paiiy. 
The  expedition  was  so  ill-starred  that  French  ambition  was  con- 
strained to  find  another  vent. 

This,  however,  was  easily  done.  For  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Algeria  lay  the  exposed  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Under  the  Turkish 
(leys  that  country  had  sunk  into  an  abject  condition  bordering  on 
barbarism.  Tunis  in  commerce  was  a  semi-piratical  state  which 
the  more  civilized  nations  did  not  fail  to  contemn  and  punish. 
France  resented  the  course  and  condition  of  Tunis  to  the  extent 
of  an  invasion,  which  was  undertaken  successfully  in  1881.  On  the 
12th  of  May  in  that  year  a  French  protectorate  was  declared,  and 
the  Algerian  dependency  of  France  was  thus  extended  on  the  east 
to  include  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli. 

If,  then,  we  contemplate  the  African  map  as  a  whole,  tracing 
out  the  French  possessions  in  the  era  just  preceding  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1884  and  the  general  partition  of  the  continent,  and 
if  we  look  for  the  blue  to  indicate  the  temtorial  interests  of  France, 
we  shall  find  on  the  north,  Algeria,  including  Tunis;,  on  the  west, 
extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Gambia  and  indefinitely  up  the 
Senegal  to  about  the  twelfth  meridian  west,  the  coast  dependency 
of  Senegal ;  in  the  interior,  the  two  stations  of  Kita  and  Bammako ; 
on  the  coast,  the  small  settlement  of  Nunez;  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
next  to  the  Gold  Coast,  Bassam ;  in  the  Cameroons,  the  station  of 
Hiintanga ;  under  the  equator,  the  Gaboon;  on  the  Congo  Coast, 
Mayumba  and  Loanga ;  on  the  east,  off  Madagascar,  the  three  islands 
of  St.  Mary,  Nosabe,  and  Mayotta;  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  Obok 
Musha.  Such  were  the  African  possessions  for  the  preservation  of 
which  France  was  to  go  armed  into  the  Berlin  Conference. 

One  other  circumstance  must  be  added,  and  that  is  the  French 
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camraif?ns  which  were  made  into  the  desert  region  at  the  bef,nnning 
of  the  ninth  decennium.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Sahara 
railway  scheme  would  be  abandoned.  In  18S0,  an  important 
expedition,  in  which  military  conquest,  political  expediency,  and 
scientilic  discovery  were  all  combined,  was  undertaken  into  tlie 
interior.  It  was  thought  that  the  Upper  Niger  might  ])c  connected 
by  rail  with  far-off  Medina.  It  was  on  this  expedition  that 
Bammako  and  Kita,  in  the  Niger  valley,  far  in  the  interior,  were 
taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  French. 

The  commanders  of  the  force  engaged  in  this  work  were 
Colonel  Desbordes  and  Captain  Gallieni.  The  king  of  the  Fulah 
"empire."  covering  this  region,  was  Ahmadu,  who  first  resisted  and 
then  tolerated  the  French,  to  the  extent  of  making  with  them,  in 
March  of  1S81,  a  significant  treaty.  By  this  the  protectorate  of 
France  was  acknowledged  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Niger. 
Here,  however,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  the  progress  of  the  French 
was  stayed.  Not  until  after  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884  were 
hostilities  renewed  by  the  French  under  Colonel  Frey,  who  invaded 
the  country  of  King  Samorry,  whom  he  compelled  to  sign  a 
favorable  treaty.    And  here  France  made  a  pause. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  history  that  Italy  and  the 
Italians  have  played  so  small  a  part  in  the  game  of  "expansion." 
Why  should  ancient  Italy  and  the  Roman  race  have  been  able  to 
dictate  to  the  whole  world  for  a  thousand  years  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done,  while  the  same  territory  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Romans  have  not  been  able  to  dictate  to  any 
part  of  the  world  for  one  day  or  one  hour  of  time?  The  wonder  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  splendid  enterprise  and  brilliant  genius 
of  indiviuuxl  Italians  have,  in  the  meantime,  transformed  the  world. 
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Who  first  beheld  the  crescent  of  Venus  and  the  moons  of 
Jupiter?  An  Italian.  Who  converted  Music  from  the  whistle  and 
screech  and  tom-tom  booraing  and  mere  trumpet  blare  of  the 
ancients,  both  civilized  and  savage,  into  the  divine  harmonies  of  the 
modern  art?  The  Italians.  Who  found  the  New^  World?  An  Italian 
adventurer.  Who  fastened  the  anchor  of  England  off  the  eastern 
shore  of  North  America?  An  Italian  born.  Who  at  the  imperial 
fete  in  Paris  tapped  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the  shoulder  and 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  "altered  relations"  between  his  master 
iuid  Napoleon  III?  The  Italian  diplomatist,  Cavour — one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  statesmen.  But  the  nation,  as  such,  has  been 
as  sterile  as  an  unblossoming  rod.  In  the  discovery  of  foreign  lands 
she  has  been  first,  and  in  colonizing  last.  It  was  only  after  the 
deliberations  at  the  Berlin  Congress  that  an  Italian  share  in  Africa 
was  recognized  by  the  nations.  Even  this,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  had  it  not  been  that  Italy  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Dreibund,  of  which  Germany  was  the  unit,  and  Austria 
and  Umberto's  kingdom  the  two  ciphers,  making  the  important 
one  hundred ! 

There  had  not  been,  however,  a  total  failure  of  Italian  enter- 
prise. In  1875  a  fleet  from  Italy  descended  on  the  island  of 
Socotra,  lying  eastward  from  Cape  Gardafui.  There  was  a  manifest 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  that  point,  whose  inhabitants,  being 
Christians  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  might  be  supposed  to  harmonize 
peaceably,  if  not  freely,  with  the  South-European  people.  Italy 
would,  indeed,  have  gained  possession  of  the  island  but  for  the 
opposition  of  England.  That  power,  already  ascendant  on  the  East 
Coast  between  the  fifth  degree  south  and  Somoliland,  would  not 
brook  the  acquirement  of  Socotra  by  even  so  weak  a  state  as  Italy. 
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The  latter  was  obliged,  for  the  time,  to  content  herself  with  a  small 
footing  in  the  Bay  ot  Assab,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea,  This  she  had  acquired  in  1870.  The  spot  had  l)een  chosen  and 
purcluised  as  a  coaling  station,  but  it  was  not  formally  recognized  as 
an  Italian  basis  until  the  year  1880. 

Wlien  once  well  posted,  however,  the  Italians  began  to  ascend 
the  Red  Sea  and  to  spread  northward  along  the  coast  in  the  direction 
of  Massowah  and  Suakim.  They  would  have  diffused  themselves 
southward  also  but  for  tlie  existence  and  opposition  of  the  French 
establishment  at  Obok,  just  below  the  strait  of  Mandeb.  The 
rather  resolute  clutch  which  Italy  made  at  this  coast  did  not  create 
much  interest  among  the  European  powers,  but  the  Abyssiniaus 
were  excited  to  active  belligerency. 

We  are  here  led  by  the  nature  of  the  facts  to  anticipate  what 
occurred  some  time  after  the  greater  African  questions  had  been 
settled  by  the  Berlin  Congress.  For  about  fifteen  years,  the  Italian 
coaling  station  of  Assab  was  the  only  firm  hold  which  Umberto 
had  on  the  East  Coast.  But  at  length  the  opportunity  came,  not 
only  for  spreading  northward,  but  for  gaining  still  more  advan- 
tageous stations  on  the  Red  Sea.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
decennium,  the  broil  of  Egypt  with  the  Mahdists  of  tlie  Sudan 
became  so  heated  that  any  movement  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  latter  was  h)oked  upon  most  favorably  by  Great  Britain,  who 
viewed  the  whole  nuitter  through  her  Egyptian  spectacles.  Italy 
was  therefore  encouraged  to  seize  Massowah,  which  was  done;  and 
further  progress  was  made  until  the  Italian  coast  was  estimated  to 
extend  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  that  is,  from 
Obok  to  Cai)e  Kasar.  '  , 

Tliis  was  more  than  King  John  of  Abyssinia  could  bear.    War 
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broke  out  between  the  Italians  and  the  Abyssinians,  and  in  January  of 
1887,  the  former  were  virtually  exterminated.  King  John  had  the 
satisfaction  of  driving  the  invaders  to  the  co?;st.  This  brave 
monarch  soon  died,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son  Menelek,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  policy  as  his  fatlier.  After  a  year,  however,  a 
treaty  was  agreed  to  by  him,  and  henceforth  Italy  claimed  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Abyssinia.  Menelek  insisted,  however,  that  he  held 
a  protectorate  over  the  Italian  coast ! 

Meanwhile  the  situation  encouraged  foreign  intervention. 
France  and  her  friend  Russia  sympathized  with  Abyssinia.  The 
former  shipped  muskets,  and  the  latter  sent  priests,  to  assist  King 
Menelek.  In  course  of  time,  a  Russian  fleet  was  seen  hawking 
around  the  French  station  at  Obok.  Nevertheless,  the  Italian 
"sphere"  was  enlarged  and  confirmed;  for  Great  Britain  favored 
the  "sphere."  In  the  years  18t)0-91,  the  enterprise  of  Italian  colon- 
ization was  so  greatly  promoted  that  the  dependency  was  con- 
verted into  the  colony  of  Erytkea.  An  autonomous  government 
was  instituted,  and  a  local  administration  was  established  on  a 
deuiocratic  basis. 

The  project,  however,  cost  Italy  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
her  only  compensation  was  in  seeing  her  African  dependency 
enlarging  itself,  first  from  a  coaling  station  in  Assab  Bay,  to  a 
district  lifty-two  thousand  square  miles  in  extent;  then  to  a  pro- 
tectorate holding  an  area  of  one  huiulred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
square  miles;  and  finally  to  a  colonial  state  having  a  dominion  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

In  the  meantime,  a  serious  controversy  arose  between  Italy 
and  Great  Britain.  The  dominion  of  the  latter  was  said  to  extend 
northward  l)eyond  the  river  Jub,  just  below  the  equator   while  the 
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claim  of  Italy  extended  southward  io  the  same  stream,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  dangerous  overlap  of  British  and  Italian  ground.  Italy, 
however,  was  at  this  time  performing  so  good  a  service  by  playing 
upon  the  hinderpart  of  Dervishdom  that  the  British  lion's  features 
relaxed  from  a  snarl  into  something  resembling  a  smile.  The  Jub 
was  accordingly  conceded  to  Italy  as  her  southern  limit. 

These  events  conclude  the  episode  of  Italy  in  Africa  down  to' 
the  time  Avhen  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  party  reached  Krilgersdorp 
and  thus  marking  an  epoch.  Nearly  all  of  the  movements  discussed 
in  the  present  chapter  belong  to  the  history  of  equatorial  and  North- 
ern Africa  and  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  crisis  of  1884.  These 
events  are  therefore,  only  remotely  or  incidentally  concerned  with 
the  transformation  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  continent.  In  the 
following  chapter  we  shall  pass  from  the  development  of  separate 
European  colonial  states  in  Africa  to  the  more  general  international 
settlement  of  the  questions  involved  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONGRESS  OP   BERLIN    AND  THE   CONGO    STATE 


After  the  powerful  interference  of  Germany  in  the  affairs  of 
Africa,  and  the  successful  establishment  by  her  of  a  great  depend- 
ency on  the  southwest  coast,  a  settlement  of  all  the  questions 
arising  from  the  movement,  by  an  international  conference,  became 
an  imperative  necessity.  All  of  the  circumstances  hitherto  narrated 
were  but  antecedents  of  that  Congress,  and  determinative  of  its 
actions.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  bodies  to  extort  from  the 
past  the  conditions  for  the  government  of  the  present  and  for  the 
settlement  of  the  exigency,  whatever  it  may  be.  Very  rarely  does 
a  diplomatical  or  ambassadorial  meeting  do  more  than  declare 
what  history  has  already  accomplished. 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  was 
the  course  which  Germany  had  sucessfully  taken  in  suddenly 
acquiring  a  great  dependency  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa. 
This  success  aroused  all  the  other  powers  to  the  exercise  of 
unwonted  activity.  There  was  a  rush  of  tliem  all — as  if  to  gather 
as  much  as  could  be  carried  away  of  some  immense  spoil  poured 
from  the  horn  of  destiny.  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
were  all  frightened,  each  in  its  kind,  at  the  prospect  of  getting  less 
than  the  lion's  share  of  the  treasure. 

The  Congo  region  had  been  suddenly  opened  up.  All  the  way 
around  the  coast  from  Liberia  to  Bab-el-Mandeb  tliero  was  disturb- 
fince,  jealousy,  scheming  to  got  the  betl^er  part.  The  stronger 
nations  might  have  been  willing  to  trust  to  force,  but  the  weaker 
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appealed  to  diplomacy.  The  weaker  nation  is,  indeed,  always  ready 
to  arbitrate.  The  stronger  nation  decides  that  there  are  always 
certain  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  its  own  judgment  alone. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  often  consider  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  history  alone  must  write  the  verdict. 

In  the  case  of  the  African  imbroglio,  it  remained  for  Portugal 
to  ask  for  an  umpire.  Her  appeal  was  made  to  France  first,  and 
France  assented.  This  much  gained,  the  proposition  was  carried 
to  Germany,  and  Prince  Bismarck  gave  his  approval  also.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  movement  reached  England,  and  in  June  of  1884, 
Lord  Granville,  acting  for  the  Ministry,  announced  the  favorable 
decision  of  Great  Britain.  The  conference  was  accordingly  convened 
to  meet  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  November  of  1884. 

For  the  most  part,  the  ambassadors  of  the  leading  states  of 
Christendom,  who  were  then  resident  at  the  German  court,  were 
empowered  to  act  as  representatives  of  their  respective  governments, 
in  the  work  of  the  Congress.  Every  considerable  power  in  Europe, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  government  of  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  accredited  to  tlie  German  Empire. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  November,  the  Congress  was 
organized.  The  sittings  continued  until  the  30th  of  January,  1885. 
The  results  were  made  up  in  a  document  entitled  the  "General 
Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin."  To  this,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  nations  affixed  tlieir  signatures  on  the  24th  of  February 
1885.  All  the  leading  states  of  Europe,  except  Switzerland  (not 
represented)  and  the  United  States  of  America,  became  powers 
signatory  to  the  document  which  embodied  the  results  of  the 
conference.     Nor  may  we  pass  from  the  event  without  noting  the 
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presence  and  rAembership  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  in  the  Congress, 
and  the  double  relation  which  he  held  before  that  body.  In  one 
character  he  was  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  geographical  expert.  But  in  his  other  character,  and  more 
properly,  he  represented  the  interests  of  his  friend  and  patron.  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Congress  were  full  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  The  nations  seemed  to  have  suddenly  awaked  to  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  possessing  and  developing  the  remain- 
ing one  of  the  four  major  continents  of  the  world.  The  attention 
of  the  delegates  was  fixed  in  particular  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Congo.  The  impelling  motive  was  commercial  rather  than  political. 
If  the  nations  strove  with  each  other  for  the  new  field  of  oppor- 
tunity, it  was  because  it  offered  the  tremendous  rewards  of  trada 
The  question  was  therefore  on,  in  full  tide,  from  the  beginning. 
What  kind  of  trade  shall  it  be? 

It  was  here  that  the  great  modern  proposition  of  the  so-called 
"open  door"  began  to  be  firmly  advanced  and  defended.  It  soon 
appeared  in  the  deliberations  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  question 
as  to  what  power  should  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Congo  valley,  as 
it  was  the  question  whether  all  trade  therewith  should  be  free.  In  a 
short  time  this  inquiry  was  decided  in  the  afiirmative.  As  to  the  issue 
of  a  protectorate,  that  lay  for  the  most  part  between  Belgium  and 
France,  with  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  former.  Stanley  had  done 
the  work  for  Leopold,  who  had  given  him  his  patronage.  More  and 
more  the  deliberations  turned  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  interior 
state  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  As  to  the 
commercial  question;  the  discussions  went  strongly  and  altogether 
towards  the  opening  and  neutrality  of  both  the  Congo  and  the  Niger. 
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The  debates  next  veered  from  the  bottom  issue  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  free  trade.  Finally,  a  trans-con- 
tinental line  M'as  drawn,  as  if  to  circumscribe  an  inchoate  empire. 
It  was  determined  in  such  manner  as  to  include  the  larger  part  of 
Central  Africa,  with  a  sufficient  extent  of  coast,  east  and  west,  to 
ensure  free  gatewaj's  for  all  the  ships  of  the  world.  On  the  Atlantic 
side,  the  coast  was  made  commercially  free  from  two  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes,  south  latitude,  that  is  from  about  the  middle  of 
French  Congo,  to  a  point  inclusive  of  the  upper  section  of  Angola. 
From  al)out  the  center  of  French  Congo  tlie  line  was  drawn  to  the 
north,  far  up  through  the  Cameroons,  and  thence  eastward  with 
the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the  13enu6  (South  Niger) 
and  those  of  the  Congo.  Afterwards  the  line  left  the  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Chad  on  the  north  until  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  were  readied  at  the  fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  line 
then  proceeded  due  east  to  the  further  coast  of  Somoliland.  On 
the  south  the  boundary  was  begun  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  was  traced  onward  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  thence  west- 
ward in  a.  somewhat  zigzag  course  to  the  l)oundary  of  Angola;  and 
thence  in   a  circular  direction  to   its  exit  at  Ambriz,  on  the  coast. 

Thus  was  secured  l)y  the  edict  of  the  nations  a  region,  not 
dissimilar  in  shaiio  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  com- 
paratively as  great  a  goograi)hical  area,  dedicated  forever  to  free- 
dom of  commerce  among  all  luitions.  A  provision  was  enacted 
that  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  states  lying  within  the  delimita- 
tion should  be  given.  Trade,  whether  interior  traflic  or  coast  line 
commerce,  should  henceforth  l)o  subject  only  to  such  charges  as 
were  necessary  to  support  it,  and  to  such  restrictions  as  were 
expedient  for  its  protection. 
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The  assembled  representatives  next  went  forwai'd  to  consider 
ilie  opening  and  neutralization  of  the  Niger.  This  river  was  also 
declared  to  be  free  to  international  trade.  The  conditions  were 
;dniost  as  favorable  as  those  which  were  declared  for  the  Congo 
\  alle}'.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  edicts  of  the  Congress,  an  Inter- 
iiiitional  Commission  to  superintend  the  development  of  the  Congo 
Basin  was  appointed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  the  Niger, 
the  settlement  of  everything  was  left  to  the  conjoint  action  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  only. 

The  next  great  question  under  consideration  was  the  enactment 
of  a  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  future  occupation  of  territory  not 
a  heady  preempted  on  the  African  coast.  After  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  same  principle  which,  in  time  of  war,  governs  the 
action  of  nations  in  establishing  blockades,  should  hold  in  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  coast  territoiies ;  that  is,  such  occupation 
ill  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  There  must  be  an  actual 
display  of  ships  and  men  and  colonists;  veritable  settlements;  real 
debarkation  and  building  and  trade,  before  preemption  should  bo 
iicknowledged  by  other  nations  as  rightful  and  binding.  There 
must  be  on  the  part  of  the  parent  state  a  manifest  purpose  to 
hnhl  and  defend  the  given  territory  before  the  occupation  should  he 
acknowledged. 

Very  important  also  was  the  question  of  constituting  a  great 
civil  and  commercial  dominion  in  the  Congo  Valley.  This  was,  in 
Ihe  next  place,  undertaken  by  the  Congress,  and  was  successfully 
accomplished.  The  Congo  Free  State  began  to  be.  A  geographi- 
cal foundation  was  assumed  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley.  In  the  years  1874-77,  that  explorer  had  traced,  not  only  the 
southern  tributaiies  of  the  Congo,  but  also  the  western  sources  of 
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the  Victoria  Nyanza.  After  that  he  descended  the  Lualaha  until 
the  great  stream  became  the  Congo  itself  —  just  as  an  early  explorer 
in  our  own  Great  West  might  have  identified  the  Missouri  with 
the  Mississippi.  Moved  by  this  astonishing  result,  Leopold,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  had  taken  Stanley  under  his  patronage  with  orders 
to  complete  his  explorations  between  the  Lualaba  and  the  Lower 
Congo,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  preempt  a  territory  which,  as  the 
event  showed,  approximated  one  million  square  miles. 

Beginning  from  this  result,  the  Berlin  Congress  proceeded  to 
define  the  limits  and  to  establish  a  system  of  government  for  the 
Congo  Free  State.  The  protectorate  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
Avas  declared.  Otherwise  the  new  empire  was  to  be,  as  its  name 
implies,  free  from  foreign  domination.  Already,  before  the  conven- 
tion was  held,  the  movement  for  autonomy  in  Congo  had  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  obtain  recognition  from  the  United  States.  The 
International  Congo  Association  had  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  its 
dominion  a  blue  flag  with  a  golden  star,  and  this  was  saluted  by 
the  republic  as  early  as  the  22d  of  April,  1884.  The  same  banner 
was  also  welcomed  by  Germany  one  week  before  the  assembling  of 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  Congo  emblem,  however,  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  controversy;  for  who  should  claim  the  protectorate? 
France  desired  that  her  Congo  should  include  the  new  sovereignty. 
But  tlie  claim  of  Leopold  had  a  more  solid  basis. 

Colonel  Strauch,  President  of  the  Congo  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  the  country  was  proceeding  so  rapidly  toward 
statehood,  at  length  notified  the  government  of  France  that  her 
claim  of  dominion  was  inadmissible;  the  rightful  possessor  was 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  the  latter,  should  he  be  disturbed,  would 
bequeath  his  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  the  ruler. 
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Sharp  words  followed,  and  the  controversy  threatened  serious  results 
until  a  settlement  was  reached  between  France  and  Belgium,  in 
February  of  1S95,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  should 
become  the  heir,  so  to  speak,  of  Leopold  to  the  Congo  Free  State. 
The  compact  was  as  follows: 

Article  1. — The  Belgian  Government  recognizes  that  France 
has  a  right  of  preemption  over  its  possessions  on  the  Congo  in 
case  of  their  alienation  by  sale  or  exchange  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Any  exchange  of  territory  with  a  foreign  power,  any  placing  of 
the  said  territories,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
state  or  of  a  foreign  company  invested  with  rights  of  sovereignty, 
will  also  give  occasion  to  France's  right  of  preemption,  and 
will  become,  therefore,  the  object  of  a  preliminary  negotiation 
l)et\veen  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Article  2. — The  Belgian  Government  declares  that  there  shall 
never  be  gratuitous  cession  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  said 
possessions. 

Article  3. — The  arrangements  contemplated  in  the  above 
articles   apply  to  the   whole  of   the  territories  of  Belgian  Congo. 

By  this  agreement  it  might  be  said  that  a  line  of  succession 
was  established  whereby  the  future  protectorate  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  should  descend — as  long  as  a  protectorate  might  exist — first, 
t'loni  Leopold  to  his  kingdom,  and   after  that,  (if  ever)  to  France. 

As  first  constituted,  the  great  Congo  Free  State  was  wholly  a 
(loniinion  of  the  interior.  In  a  short  time,  however,  an  exit  was 
secured  by  the  consent  of  Portugal  through  the  northwest  angle 
(»f  her  Angola;  and  thus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Congo  Delta  a 
bit   of   sea   coast   was  added    to   the   Free   State,  suflScient  for  a 
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highway  to  tbo  Atlantic.  The  general  boundaries  determined  upon 
by  the  Congress  were  liberal.  The  line  on  the  west  extended  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Congo  from  the  northern  line  of  Angola  to  the 
equator.  Thence  the  limit  lay  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
French  Congo  to  the  nortlieast  angle  of  that  province,  and  thence 
due  north  to  the  parallel  of  four  degrees  north  latitude.  Thence 
that  parallel  was  followed  to  the  thirtieth  meridian  east;  thence 
with  the  meridian  just  named  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake 
Tanganyika;  thence  with  the  Lake  and  the  fourth  parallel 
westward  to  the  Lualaba;  thence  southward  with  that  stream 
to  the  sixth  parallel,  and  thence  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo.* 

The  area  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is,  as  already  said,  approx- 
imately nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  native 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  fourteen  million  souls.  Thus  out 
of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Congo,  Avith  its  estimated  area  of  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  (ranking  as  it  does  next 
to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  exceeds  it  by  only  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles)  the  Congo  Free  State  embraces  at  least 
nine  i^ivteenths  of  the  whole. 

TVe  need  not  here  follow  the  work  of  the  Berlin  Congress  into 
the  remoter  results  which  flowed  therefrom.  King  Leopold  found 
himself  in  the  condition  of  a  flourishing  American  farmer,  to  whom, 
say  in  1870,  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  have  sent 
a  deed  to  the  territory  of  Colorado!  The  King  had  the  largest  farm 
in  Christendom.  Out  of  it,  ten  American  States  of  first-class 
proportions  might  be  carved.    Nor  was  any  part  of  the  vast  region 


*Tlie  flnal  dotermlnatlon  of  the  bouiidarle«  of  Congo  was  not  effected  until  the  ISth  of  May,  1804,  wbea 
King  Leopold  and  the  repreBeutalive  of  Great  Britain  reached  au  amicable  concluaiou  on  the  last  particular*  of 
the  HCbome. 
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larking  in  all  the  suggestions  of  abundant  wealth  and  exuberant 
industrial  development;  but  to  do  the  work,  ah,  there  was  the  rub. 

As  soon  as  the  Belgian  Parliament  was  convened,  two  months 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  the  work  of  that 
body  was  approved  as  it  related  to  the  kingdom  and  the  king.  The 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution  declaring,  "the  union  between 
Belgium  and  the  New  State  will  be  exclusively  personal."  The 
act  ratified  the  course  of  the  sovereign — no  more.  About  a  month 
afterwards  the  king  sent  notes  to  all  the  powers  signat  to  the 
"General  Act  of  the  Conference,"  to  the  effect  that  the  itorial 
possessions  hitherto  controlled  by  the  International  Congo  A  iation 
had  become,  under  his  own  suzerainty,  the  Congo  Free  State.  Over 
that  stite,  as  over  the  home  kingdom,  he  would  exercise  tho  powers 
of  a  sovereign. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  Congress  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  was  obliged  to  make  great  expenditures  in  support  of 
his  dependent  realm.  He  manfully  met  the  requirements,  but  they 
were  such  as  to  deplete  the  royal  treasury.  At  length,  in  1889,  he 
made  his  will,  and  in  it  bequeathed  his  rights  and  interests  in  the 
Congo  Free  State  to  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  he  named  his 
heir.  This  step  was  taken,  in  part,  because  of  the  heavy  expenditures 
he  had  made  in  the  interest  of  Congo. 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  the  king  appealed  to  the  Par- 
liament for  help.  That  body  received  his  petition  with  favor,  and 
voted  to  Leopold  a  loan  (without  interest)  of  twenty-five  million 
francs.  The  advance  was  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  the 
condition  that  Belgium  should  have  the  right,  within  six  months 
thereafter,  of  annexing  the  Free  State  to  the  home  Kingdom. 
Should  this  overture  be  declined,  the  loan  should  be  continued  for 
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ten  years  longer,  and  should  then  be  repaid  by  the  representatives 
of  the  sovereign.  In  view  of  this  arrangement,  the  king  deemed 
it  expedient  to  obviate  as  far  as  practical  that  part  of  the  standing 
agreement  with  France  by  which  that  republic  might,  in  a  certain 
contingency,  tissume  the  suzerainty  of  Congo.  To  bar  this  possibility, 
Leopold,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1890,  added  a  codicil  to  the  effect 
that  the  Free  State  should  never  be  alienated  from  the  Belgian 
crown. 

In  this  attitude  stood  the  affairs  of  Congo  from  1890  to  1895. 
Meanwhile,  certain  advantageous  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  State.  Great  Britain  consented  to  two  modifica- 
tions ;  one  on  the  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  other  on  the 
side  of  the  Sudan — this  in  1894.  In  the  way  of  local  affairs,  one 
short  railway  was  completed.  In  the  years  1892-93,  serious  hostil- 
ities broke  out  between  the  military  forces  of  the  Free  State  and 
the  Arab  slave-merchants  on  the  middle  and  upper  Congo.  The 
latter  were  unwilling  that  their  business  should  be  abolished,  as 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  decreed.  The  Arabs  stood  stoutly  for 
what  they  considered  their  immemorial  rights.  At  first  they  were 
able  to  resist  the  repressive  efforts  of  the  Belgian  forces  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Afterwards  the 
Arabs  were  repelled ;  during  the  year  1893,  they  were  driven  back 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  their  principal  seats  were  taken  by  the 
Europoiins. 

At  tiie  very  time  of  this  Arab  insurrection,  namely,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1892,  the  Chartered  Company,  to  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  industrial  affairs  of  Congo  had  been  intrusted,  found 
itself  unable  to  procure  free  laborers  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    The  natives  were 
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indolent  and  inefhcient  in  the  performance  of  the  heavy  and 
constant  labor  which  was  demanded  of  them.  What,  therefore, 
should  the  Chartered  Company  do,  but  import  a  colony  of  more 
than  six  hundred  coolies  from  China?  This  proceeding  was  the 
introduction  of  a  modified  slavery  whicli  differed  from  that  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Christian  enterprise,  while  theirs 
was  strictly  a  Mohammedan  business.  The  event,  however,  showed 
the  futility  of  the  coolie  importation.  The  Chinese  could  not 
endure  the  intolerable  steam-bath  and  fever-fume  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  In  a  short  time,  five  out  of  every  six  of  the  coolies  died; 
the  remainder  straggled  off  into  the  interior  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
uig  China  on  foot! 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  Berlin  Conference  the 
Congo  Free  State,  which  had  been  unilertaken  as  a  broad  interna - 
ti(mal  enterprise,  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Belgian 
colonial  dependency.  Gradually  tlie  agents  of  the  other  powers 
withdrew  from  the  country  and  Belgian  officers  were  put  in  their 
phices.  Neither  could  the  broad  provisions  which  had  been  declared 
to  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
■  )e  sucL'ossfully  enforced.  The  resources  of  King  Leo[)old  nm  low 
iiiid  the  administrative  e.vpenses  of  Congo  had  to  bo  met  by  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  imposts.  Fortunately,  the  government 
iiilopted  the  expedient  wi  laying'  the  duty  almost  exclusively  on 
si)irituous  liquors.  Greit  Ih'itain  protested  that  this  was  not  free 
trade;  Belgium  was  oliligod  to  roi)ly  that,  tho'.'gh  it  was  not  free 
trade,  it  was  necessaiy 

As  to  U;o  suppres:>,ion  of  the  slavg-trade  and  the  illicit  trallic 
in  ivoiy,  th'3se  •.iiatiurs  were  peculiarly  hard  to  control.  It  was 
tliougist  t^i»',  af(e»    the   Conference  of   1SH4    t'le   multiplicaiion  of 
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European  dependencies  on  the  African  coasts  would  virtually 
preclude  the  Arab  slave-traders  from  an  exit.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  man-hunters  would  cease  their  opemtions  as  soon  as  , they  could 
no  longer  safely  export  their  chattels.  The  arrangement  of  the 
DKij)  by  the  supervising  cartographers  in  tlie  Congress  of  Berlin 
proved  to  be  a  very  different  matter  from  the  actual  revision  of 
the  votitiiioii.  Nothing,  indeed,  spurns  geography  more  than  Mother 
Earth.  When  a  new  map  is  made  it  '  ■  difficult  to  lay  it  on!  The 
map  is  eight  inches  by  twelve  inches,  ^^hile  ihe  continent  is  more 
than  four  thousand  miles  in  length  and  qaite  as  great  in  breadth! 
How  shall  the  one  be  stretched  to  cover  the  other?* 

As  to  the  work  of  administration  in  Congo,  that  was  regularly 
organized.  The  vice  in  the  situation  was,  and  is,  that  the  "govern- 
ment" remained  in  Brussels  instead  of  being  erected  on  the  middle 
Congo.  How  can  one  place  govern  another  place?  That  work  has 
never  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Successful  governments  have  been  inaugurated  ///  distant  dopondent 
territories,  ))ut  nciver  /<»'  them  oidsidc  of  them,  u;  L!  •  course  of 
time,  the  Congo  administration  will  no  doubt  I  '  localized  »»'hore  it 
belongs,  and  when  that  is  done,  the  actual  poiitini  'existence  of 
the  new  state  will  begin. 

For  axhninistrative  [)urposea  the  whole  of  Congo  was  divided 
into  twelv(^  districts  or   provinces,  each    unde'*    the    control  of  a 


♦Some  of  tlio  KirlkliiH  fnplH  iibnut  tlio  iiosltlnninid  oxlonl  of  Africa  Hcom  iipvot  (olmvo  bcoii  polnteit  out. 
Tliu  gvoKrHphlciil  i'in|iliu'L'iniMit  iiiid  coiiluiir  iiro  Niitllolniit  to  niiiko  a  ciirtoKinphci'  Ki'inTfitltlouN.  In  llio  llrHt 
plucu,  tliu  (!oiiliiuMit  Is  Just  NvvL'iily  (lugri'i'H  In  uxti'iil  from  north  to  Nontli,  iukI  It  ihJiiKt  Ncvonly  degruva  In 
'Xti-nt  from  wirI  to  wi-nI.  'riio  l>roiuUli  of  It  ftinl  the  leiigtli  of  ll  iiro  tlio  Ki,nio.  AkiiIii,  thn  oontlncnt  oxiiotly 
Ixilajirc'H  north  nni)  Hoiitli  on  tho  p<|niUorlHl  line;  It  hiiN  thlrtyllvu  iloKrci  m  "T  north  liilllmlo  nnd  thirty  llvi' 
ilcgr  -CM  of  Konth  hilUndo.  i'Mniilly  tho  baliiuctng  lucrldliiii,  dividing  llui  conilMi'iit  Into  lui  oaHtern  nnd  woKlcrn 
half,  Ih  lIKowlsoiircnllnr.  If  such  mi<rldiau  lie  drawn  from  llio  lioel  of  Iliily  ilironKh  I'-u  MndlterrHntmn  to  the 
Capo  of  Oood  Hope,  It  will  Icavo  thirty  five  doRrocB  of  longltnde  <in  Iho  wem,  njil  iiIno  thlrlyllvodi'grooH  on 
thotMiKl.  Tho  ConKo  Kri'o  State  lloH  almost  wholly  on  llio  caHtorii  and  ahont  (inohiilf  In  tho  Nonthoni  dlvlHlon 
of  tho  continent  iib  hero  Inillnntod,  Tlio  point  of  Intorhocllon  of  tlio  two  lUvldlng  Hiioh  I«  on  tlio  Congo  at  the 
point  wlioru  llio  gront  trlbutatloH  uf  ibu  Intorlur  have  tholr  cunltiienoo,  pruolKoly  niidor  tho  oi|naior. 
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Governor-General  and  a  Commissary,  who  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  whole  corps  of  officials,  with  the  king  and  three  ministers  at 
the  head,  numbers  about  eighty.  A  department  of  justice  was 
instituted  with  superior  and  inferior  courts.  The  judicial  adminis- 
tration was  extended  as  far  as  the  Middle  Congo,  but  the  upper 
valley  was  allowed  to  remain  under  military  rule. 

In  the  meantime,  commercial  enterprise  made  its  way  far  up 
the  river,  and  stations  to  the  number  of  about  forty  were  established. 
The  missionary  societies  of  several  nations  have  also  been  on  the 
alert  to  penetrate,  if  not  to  occupy,  the  vast  equatorial  region. 
Individual  adventurers  and  travelers  of  the  second-class  have  con- 
tinued to  follow  up  and  complete  the  work  which  they  of  the 
first-class  outlined  so  marveiously  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades. 
All  such  work,  however,  is  slow.  Progress  is  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  passed  from  the  sensational  into  the  practical 
stage;— from  oratory  to  fact.  The  Arab  slave-traders  have  been 
checked  somewhat,  but  not  suppressed.  It  is  claimed  that  can- 
nibalism is  still  practiced  in  many  parts  of  the  interior.  Nor  should 
we  pass  from  the  subject  without  remarking  that  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  European  accomplishment,  as  outlined  in  this  and  in  the 
l)receding  chapter  is  well  calculated  to  leave  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion on  the  reader's  mind  with  respect  to  the  actuat  chaHtjes  effected 
thereby  in  Africa. 

The  actual  changes  have  not  been  great.  This  fact  will  bo  at 
once  perceived  when  the  inquirer  is  reminded  that  the  extension  of 
ii,  European  protectorate  over  a  region  of  new  country  is  a  political 
expedient,  and  that  geographical,  industrial,  social  and  racial 
conditions  are  but  slightly  effected  thereby.  The  real  history  of 
Africa,  therefore,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  lies  deep  down. 
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like  a  great  geological  stratum,  under  the  thin  layer  of  diplomatical 
drift  that  covers  it  from  sight.  The  stratum  is  thick  and  hard  as 
the  rocks;  the  drift  is  only  an  epidermis. 

In  all  the  international  proceedings,  which  began  in  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1876  and  reached  a  climax  in  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1884,  how  much  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  native  Africans?  What  did  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers  of  Christendom,  in  convention  assembled, 
decree  that  has  been  unselfishly  applied  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  prodigious  volume  of  barbarism  in  the  Dark  Continent?  As 
much,  vve  doubt  not,  as  civilization  in  the  West  has  done  in  an 
altruistic  way  to  promote  the  interests  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
American  Aborigines — that  is,  nothing! 


CHAPTER  VTII 


MINOR  CLAIMANTS   AND  REMOTER   INFLUENCES 


In  an  inquiry  which  is  essentially  preliminary  to  the  history  of 
the  Boer-British  war  of  1899,  many  facts  belonging  to  the  African 
transformation  bear  only  indirectly  on  the  conflict  in  the 
South.  Several  countries  of  the  continent,  remote  from  the  scene, 
are  not  so  much  concerned  as  are  those  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  field  of  action.  But  the  whole  of  the  African  states  are,  in  a 
.sense,  connected  and  interdependent;  none,  therefore,  can  be  properly 
excluded  from  the  inquiry. 

If,  for  example,  Egypt  be  far  away  from  the  central  area  of 
disturbance,  that  country  is  none  the  less  the  most  important  "  pro- 
tected "  African  territory  of  one  of  the  combatants.  Or,  again,  how 
can  the  German,  French,  and  Portuguese  dependencies  be  indifferent 
to  the  result  of  a  conflict,  which,  if  it  end  one  way,  will  threaten 
their  own  security,  and  if  it  end  the  other  way  will  give  them 
further  opportunity  of  expansion?  In  the  current  chapter  we  shall 
consider  briefly  some  of  the  remoter  influences  which  bear  upon 
tlie  contest  in  South  Africa  —  a  contest  which  may  have  only  the 
sit,Miificance  of  a  passing  revolt,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  become  the 
world-involving  tempest  of  Armageddon. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  Egypt.  That  country  became  a  vir- 
tual dependency  of  Great  Britain  in  18S2.  The  Suez  Canal,  had  been 
opened,  thus  furnishing  an  all-water  route,  via  the  Mediterranean, 
to  British  India  and  all  the  East.  Henceforth,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  double  the  Cape.    The  intervention  of  (Jreat  Britain 
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came  in  the  year  just  named,  when  the  military  revolt  headed 
by  Aiubi  Pasha  threatened  to  subvert  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey,  and  if  that,  to  invite,  as  British  statesmen  declared, 
an  occupation  of  Egypt  by  some  other  power  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Asia.  Hence  the  occupation  of 
the  country  and  the  institution  of  a  new  order  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile. 

Great  Britain  having  put  money  into  the  country,  her  next 
requirement  was  to  get  money  out  of  it.  This  brought  a  wholesale 
agricultural  development;  for  otherwise,  Egypt  could  not  pay  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  her.  The  ground  products  in  the  course  of 
nine  years  rose  to  an  annual  export  value  of  sixty-five  million 
dollars.  On  the  southern  frontier,  the  Mahdist  insurrection  kept 
rumbling  and  shooting  out  forked  tongues  of  fire.  The  African 
Mohammedans,  who  might  press  upon  the  Sudan  northward  and 
upon  the  Red  Sea  eastward,  were  estimated  at  forty  million  souls. 
In  1883,  England  deemed  it  expedient  to  seize  Suakim.  An 
Egyptian  railway  to  Berber,  following  the  pathway  of  Chinese 
Gordon,  was  undertaken  in  the  following  year.  Other  lines  were 
developed,  amounting  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  of  track. 
The  telegraph  was  introduced,  and  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  of  wire  was  stretched  from  point  to  point,  mostly 
in  Lower  Egypt.  The  British  army  of  occupation,  numbering 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  placed  under  command  of 
General  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  title  of 
Sirdar  was  given. 

After  the  death  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum,  and  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  the  Mahdists,  the  latter  lay  low  in  the  deserts  for 
several  years.    But  in  1896,  Egypt  was  again  threatened  by  the 
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Dervishes.    In  the  interval,  Great  Britain  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  creating  an  army  of  native  Egyptians. 

"  Said  England  unto  Pharoah,  '  I  must  make  a  man  of  you, 

That  will  stand  upon  his  feet  and  play  the  game ; 
That  will  Maxim  his  oppressor,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do." 

And  bhe  sent  old  Pharoah,  Sergeant  Whatisname. 
It  was  not  a  Duke  nor  Earl,  nor  yet  a  Viscount, 

It  was  not  a  hig  brass  General  that  came. 
But  a  man  in  khaki  kit  who  could  handle  men  a  bit, 

With  his  bedding  labeled  Sergeant  Whatisname. 


There  were  years  that  no  one  talked  of :  there  were  times  of  horrid  doubt ; 

There  was  faith  and  hope  and  whacking  and  despair ; 
While  the  Sergeant  gave  the  Cautions,  and  he  combed  old  Pharoah  out, 

And  England  did  n't  look  to  know  nor  care. 


But  he  did  it  on  the  cheap  and  on  the  quiet, 

And  he's  not  allowed  to  forward  any  claim — 
Though  he  drilled  a  black  man  white,  though  he  made  a  mummy  fight. 
He  will  still  continue  Sergeant  Whatisname." 

The  success  of  this  work,  so  graphically  described  by  Kipling, 
was  extraordinary.  In  a  short  time  "Old  Pharoah  fought  like 
Sergeant  Whatisname."  The  native  British  contingent  in  the  Sirdar's 
army  was  diminished,  while  the  Egyptian  contingent  was  correspond- 
ingly increased.  In  the  spring  of  1896,  Kitchener  advanced  up  the 
Nile.  At  Firkeh,  the  Dervishes  were  defeated.  In  September,  Don- 
gola  was  finally  reached  and  occupied.  This  feat  concluded  the 
work  of  the  expedition,  but  it  was  in  reality  only  the  opening 
suggestion  of  the  re-occupation  of  Khartoum  and  Omdurraan.  When 
this  was  done  a  position  far  to  the  south  was  gained  from  which 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  hand  might  be  stretched — as  indeed  it  has 
already  been  stretched — to  the  south  as  if  to  clutch  the  hand,  let 
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us  say,  the  liand  of  Cecil  Rhodes  reaching  from  Cape  Colony  and 
Rhodesia  with  his  Cape  and  Cairo  Railway  lying  in  the  palm.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Egyptian  question  in  the 
northeast  touches  the  South  African  question  on  the  battleground 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Orange  River. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  Sudan.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Aral)s  to  the  great  region  south  of  the  Sahara.  More  exactly 
it  is  Bildad-es-Sudan ;  that  is  Land  of  the  Blacks.  Such  nomen- 
clature, however,  is  by  no  means  exact,  for  the  Sudanese  popula- 
tion include  at  least  three  general  ethnic  divisions  of  mankind. 
First,  we  may  enumerate  the  Semitic  Arabs  themselves.  Secondly, 
the  Hamites;  some  of  whom  are  still  comparatively  pure  in  descent 
from  tlie  ancients,  but  most  of  whom  are  mixed  with  native  races, 
thus  becoming  the  Tibus,  the  Tuaregs,  and  the  Fulahs;  and  thirdly, 
the  Negroes  of  the  Bantu  stock,  pure  and  mixed.  The  latter  are 
the  true  aborigines,  and,  numerically,  are  still  vastly  in  excess  of 
the  other  ethnic  divisions. 

Territorially  the  country  under  consideration  may  be  spoken 
of,  first  as  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  reaching  from  Upper  Egypt  four 
hundred  miles  southward  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  a  territory 
estimated  to  contain  about  one  million  square  miles,  with  a  pop- 
ulation supposed  to  number  fully  ten  million  souls.  The  second 
division  may  be  properly  designated  as  French  Sudan,  having  its 
seat  in  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  extending  northward  to  the 
borders  of  Algeria.  The  third  region  is  known  as  West  or  Central 
Sudan.  This  is  a  British  overlap,  embracing  an  aggregate  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  square  miles.  This  includes 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the*  Gold  Coast  with  Ashanti,  Lagos  with 
Yorubaland,  and  Niger-Benu6  with  the  Oil  River  country.    In  the 
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fourth  place  Germany  has  gained  possession  of  a  small  fragment 
of  the  Sudan  lying  on  the  Slave  coast  between  Ashanti  and 
Dahomey,  and  to  this  is  given  the  name  of  West  Tongaland. 
Portugal  also  has  an  insignificant  Sudanese  pos.session.  It  was 
in  the  Ead  Sudan  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  in  1870-72,  conducted  his 
successful  explorations,  completing  a  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Congo  systems  of  rivers.  Ten  years  afterwards,  two  emi- 
nent explorers,  Dr.  M.  Y.  Dybowski  and  M.  Maistre,  were  sent  by 
France  into  the  Lake  Chad  Basin.  By  them  some  of  the  remaining 
problems  of  African  geography  were  solved.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  Sudan  as  a  whole  was  a  kind  of  subjective  region,  invit- 
ing penetration  and  conquest,  but  exerting  no  active  historical 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  age. 

In  the  third  place,  as  to  Natal.  This,  as  we  have  formerly 
explained,  was  at  first  a  part  of  the  Cape  territories.  At  least,  it 
was  claimed  to  be  such  by  the  British.  As  early  as  1824,  Lieutenant 
Farewell  made  his  way  with  twenty  companions  from  Cape  Town 
into  the  country  of  the  lower  Tugela  and  undertook  to  plant  a 
colony  there.  To  this  end  he  made  a  treaty  with  Chaka  the  native 
king.  But  Chaka  was  presently  killed,  and  the  enterprise  of  British 
settlement  was  postponed. 

We  have  seen  also  how  the  Boers  first  trekked  into  this  region, 
and  then,  in  1833-34,  maUo  ihe  so-called  "Great  Trek,"  and  with- 
(hew  into  what  was  to  become  the  Orange  Free  State.  British 
influence  and,  in  a  measure,  British  settlement  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Great  Trek,  and  Natal  was  colonized.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  all  such  situations  that  the  British  element  in  a 
^iven  population  speedily  becomes  the  governing  element.  The 
political  skill  of  the  English  race  and  the  inborn  purpose  to  master 
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all  things  combine  to  give  the  lead  to  the  British  part  of  a  popu- 
lation, even  when  that  part  is  spa  distributed.. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  commercial  instinct  leads  to  this 
feature  of  history.  Political  organization  is  the  wagon  in  which 
commerce  goes  to  market.  Therefore,  the  Briton  organizes  effect- 
ively, strongly.  He  wishes  to  make  a  way  for  trade.  Trade 
requires  protection,  and  protection  signifies  a  military  force  for 
defense.  The  military  force  demands  political  authority  behind  it. 
Therefore,  says  the  theorem,  organize  and  govern,  if  you  would  have 
a  market. 

Thus  it  was  in  Natal.  By  the  summer  of  1845,  the  business 
had  proceeded  suflBciently  far  to  arrant  the  annexation  of  the 
territory  to  Cape  Colony.    Then,  e  same  year,  a  local  govern- 

ment was  organized,  and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  was  sent  out  from 
Cape  Town.  He  was  given  a  Council  of  four  members,  and  a 
legislative  Assembly  to  assist  in  law-making  and  administration. 

This  form  of  dependency  on  the  parent  colony  was  retained 
in  Natal  for  eleven  years.  But  in  1856,  the  province  became 
independent  of  the  Cape  government ;  the  legislative  body  was 
enlarged  to  sixteen  members,  and  relations  were  established  directly 
with  the  Colonial  office  in  London.  After  this  the  governmental 
evolution  proceeded  in  the  usual  way.  The  beginnings  of  a  ministry 
were  made  in  1869.  The  governor  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  the  representatives.  This 
implied  their  responsibility  to  him.  The  head  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  designated  as  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the 
year  1882.  After  that  a  Governor-General  was  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  office  of  the  empire. 

At  first  the  territorial  limits  of  Natal  were  not  clearly  defined. 
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Oa  the  east  the  country  was  bounded  by  the  ocean ;  on  the  south 
by  Fondoland;  on  the  west,  by  East  Griqualand  and  Basutohmd, 
the  Drackensburg  Range,  and  the  Orange  Free  State;  on  the  north, 
by  the  Buffalo  River  and  the  Transv.aal. 

The  area  thus  included  in  Natal  is  20,4()0  square  miles.  The 
coast  line  is  200  miles  in  extent.  Centrally  situated  on  the  coast 
are  the  port  (Port  Natal)  and  town  of  Durban.  To  anticipate  the 
narrative  which  is  to  follow,  we  should  here  point  out  also  the 
position  of  Pieterniaritzburg,  Colenso,  Ladysmith,  Clencoe,  Dundee 
and,  indeed,  all  of  the  other  important  places  which  became  known 
to  the  world  as  Natalese  towns  in  the  first  acts  of  the  Roer-British 
war.  The  first  contention  in  that  struggle  in  a  military  and  strate- 
gical sense  was  for  the  possession  of  Natal.  That  province,  being  a 
British  protectorate,  constituted  the  most  practicable  approach  for 
tli(5  British  forces  into  the  territories  of  the  Two  Republics. 

Already,  before  the  discovery  of  the  great  gold  deitosits  at 
Johannesburg  and  the  diamond  lields  at  Kimberley,  the  Natal 
colony  began  to  flourish.  A  considerable  commerce  found  its  exit 
through  the  port  of  Durban.  Nearly  four  centuries  had  now 
oliii)sed  since  Vas(ro  da  (lama,  on  Christnuis  Day,  in  14*J7,  had 
entered  that  harbor  and  named  the  country  Tcfra  Nttfo/is,  Land  of 
tlid  Nativity.  How  slowly  germinate  tiie  seeds  of  the  successive 
orders  and  epochs  in  the  civilized  life  of  man! 

It  was  in  the  period  referred  to  that  internal  improvements 
iM^gan  to  be  promoted.  Within  the  limits  of  the  colony  about  four 
liinidred  miles  of  railway  were  constructed.  The  principal  line 
extends  from  Durban  into  the  Transvaal,  the  southern  boundary  of 
which  is  distant  from  the  port  three  hundred  and  six  miles.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  decennium,  the  population  had  increased 
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to  five  hundred  and  fortj'-four  thousand  souls.  Since  that  period, 
Natal  has  become  still  more  closely  identified  with  the  parent 
colony  at  the  Cape.  The  British  ascendency  was  strengthened  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  war,  there 
was  as  much  opposition  to  the  British  purpose  in  Cape  Colony 
itself  as  in  the  province  Natal.  As  the  war  developed,  however, 
Great  Britain  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the  loyalty 
of  her  South  African  colonies. 

Three  territories  lying  contiguous  to  Natal  may  be  mentioned 
in  connection  therewith.  Both  are  within  the  storm  center  of  the 
war  of  1899.  Griqualand  East  and  Basutoland  lie  at  the  eastern  and 
northeastern  extremity  of  Cape  Colony.  The  former,  according  to 
current  geography,  is  the  northern  piart  of  Kaffraria,  bounded  by 
the  Umzimkube,  which  discharges  at  Port  Shepstone.  Griqualand 
East  has  for  its  principal  stream  the  St.  John's  River,  and  for  its 
chief  towns,  Kokstad,  Mount  Frere,  and  Omtatta.  Tiie  coast  reaches 
down  to  where  the  British  grip  on  the  continent  begins  to  be 
better  defined,  at  the  (Jreat  Kei  River.  Griqualand  East,  lying  in  the 
situation  indicated,  and  (Jricpialand  West,  which  has  now  been 
absorbed  in  tlie  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  formerly  extended 
from  the  coast  on  the  southeast  to  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Orange  River  on  the  northwest  where  Griquatown  is  situated,  and 
where  the  Kiraberley  diamond  fields  lie  spread  with  their  sparklinj,' 
treasure;-!. 

Basutoland  is  held  on  the  north  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
on  the  east  by  Natal.  This  region,  more  than  Natal,  is  peoploil 
by  the  natives  who  are  a  branch  of  those  warlike  Kaffirs  with 
whom  both  the  British  and  the  Dutch  have  had  to  contend  timii 
and  again  for  the  mastery.    The  country  is  a  rugged,  almost  mouu- 
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tainous,  highland.  It  is  a  grazing  region,  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cattle,  of  which  the  Basutos  have  great  herds. 

The  British  ascendency  began  here  with  the  annexation  of  the 
countrj'  to  Cape  Colony,  in  August  of  1871.  At  first  there  was  no 
separate  government,  but  only  a  provincial  dependency  deriving 
its  authority  from  that  of  the  Cape.  In  1884,  however,  a  resident 
commissioner  was  sent  out  from  the  Colonial  oflicc  of  ti:e  empire, 
and  Basutoland  was  governed  thereafter  as  a  separate  district.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  British  South  African  dependencies  is  the 
disproportion  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  population  greater 
than  in  Basutoland,  amounting  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  to 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  Basutos  to  every  Euroi)ean! 

This  fact  complicated  the  military  problem  not  a  little  at  the 
he;j;inning  of  the  Transvaal  war — this  for  the  reason  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Basutos,  as  to  their  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  British 
authorities,  could  not  well  be  kiu)\vn,  Tlieir  disposition  and  war- 
hk(>  character  were  such  as  to  nuiko  them  a  dangerous  element  in 
tho  conflict.  The  Basuto  territory,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
(>stinnited  at  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  square 
Miih's. 

/ululand  is  another  dependency  proximate  to  the  scene  of  the 
Transvaal  conflict.  This  district  is  what  remains  of  the  formerly 
cxtonsivo  country  of  tho  warlike  Zulu-Kaflirs.  Tho  tierce  conflict 
ul  the  British  with  these  peo[)le,  which  occurred  between  January 
and  August  of  1879,  will  be  readily  recalled.  Zululand  was  invaded 
liy  a  British  army,  in  which  the  I'rinco  Imperial  of  France  was  a 
Vdhiuteer  subordinate  ollicer.  At  this  time  the  Zulus  were  ground 
iH'lwoon  tho  M«»er  millstone  on  the  north  and  the  British  nether- 
stouo   on  the   south.      They    were  pressed    into   submission.     The 
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country  was  divided  among  eleven  of  the  principal  chiefs.  A  civil 
war  came  afterward,  lasting,  with  successive  outbreaks,  until 
1884,  when  Zululand,  narrowed  to  its  present  proportions  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles,  was  forced  into  a 
state  of  quietude. 

Good  government  was  difficult  under  native  auspices,  and  in 
1887,  a  British  piotectorate  was  established  in  Zululand.  In  181)5, 
the  protectorate  was  extended  over  Tongaland  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Bordering  on  the  latter 
country,  and  between  it  and  the  South  African  Republic,  lies  the 
little  dependency  of  Swaziland,  extending  from  the  Lebombo  range 
to  the  Dfiu'kensberg. 

In  the  fifth  place,  as  to  Bechuanaland.  No  other  region  per- 
haps in  South  Africa  has,  in  recent  years,  attracted  a  larger  amount 
of  interested  attention  than  has  liechuanaland.  This  also  has 
become  a  dependency  of  the  British  goverinnent  under  the  title  of 
"Bechuanalaiul  Protectorate."  The  country  lies  between  the  MoIoih) 
and  the  Zambesi.  On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  Matebeland  and 
the  South  African  Republic.  On  the  west,  it  extends  to  German 
Southwest  Africa.  The  dominion,  once  only  a  small  district,  now 
includes  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  scpiare  miles. 

This  region  was,  from  of  old,  the  land  of  the  Bechuanas.  The 
latter  ai)pear  to  be  a  subordinate  division  of  the  Kallir  race.  They 
are  above  the  average  of  Africans  in  stature,  figure,  and  bearing'. 
The  complexion  of  the  people  is  an  amber  brown,  tinged  with 
yellow  or  red.  They  are  warlike  and  predatory,  and  their  numbers 
are  so  great  that  no  adequate  census  has  ever  been  prei)ared. 

Tt  was  not  until  the  year  181)0,  that  Bechuanaland  was  placed 
under  jurisdiction  of  a  British   governor.    This  scheme  continued 
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in  force  for  five  years  when  the  country  was  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony.  A  new  arrangement  was  then  made  for  the  administration. 
Old  Bechuanaland,  around  which  the  wider  dominion  of  the  pro- 
tectorate was  extended  so  greatly,  had  possessed  an  area  of  scarcely 
sixty  thousand  square  miles.  The  dominion  of  the  Protectorate 
became  more  than  six  times  as  great.  But  even  this  vast  terri- 
torial expansion  did  not  by  any  means  equal  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  Bechuanaland  on  the  score  of  the  incalculable  wealth 
'.vhich  was  discovered  in  the  soil. 

Within  this  region  lie  the  diamond  fields  of  Kimberley.  The 
towns  of  Mafeking  and  Vryburg,  the  names  of  which  suggest  the 
important  mineral  wealth  which  they  contain,  are  Bechuana 
centers.  The  old  industries,  which  already  supplied  a  great  export 
trade  of  corn  and  wool  and  hides,  have  been  supplanted  in  this 
famous  region  by  a  wealth  oi  precious  metals  and  still  more 
precious  stones,  the  like  of  which  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  discovery  of  this  mineral  treasure  has 
added  incalculably  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  as  yet  the  ground 
has  hardly  been  touched.  Millions  of  dollars  of  European  capital 
have  been  invested  in  the  mining  properties  and  the  interruption 
of  these  activities  made  itself  seriously  felt  in  the  world's  financial 
couters. 
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Before  proceeding  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  two 
Dutch  Republics  of  South  Africa,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  transformation  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  the  century.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  refer  seriatim  to 
the  several  international  conferences  which  have  been  held,  by  the 
actions  of  which  the  present  map  of  Africa,  with  all  of  its  startling 
f(^atures,  has  been  produced. 

The  first  of  these  conferences,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  given 
no  account,  was  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  held  in  September  of 
1876.  The  primary  motives,  by  which  the  calling  of  this  body  and 
its  actions  were  inspired,  were  the  contemplated  explorations  of 
Africa  and  the  hoped-for  civilization  of  the  continent  by  European 
;i}j;encies.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  discussion  of  the  means  by 
which  the  interior  of  the  continent  should  be  reached  and  its 
treasures  be  made  accessible  to  the  world. 

Of  all  the  royal  and  princely  personages  who,  in  our  age,  have 
<j;iven  their  favor  to  the  enterprise  of  Europeanizing  Africa,  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  has  been  easily  first.  This  monarch  is  a  man 
of  genius  and  ambition.  lie  found  himself,  in  middle  life,  pent  in 
ii  narrow  kingdom,  and  he  could  discover  no  held  for  adequate  expan- 
sion except  in  Africa  or  the  Oriental  islands.  His  resources  were 
not  great,  but  he  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  such,  activity  and 
>killful  arrangement  of  forces  as  to  make  him,  in  some  sense,  the 
liist  royal  personage  of  the  age.    The  single  fact  that  he  wn.s  able 
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to  take  Henry  M,  Stanlej'  from  the  other  patrons  whom  he  held  in  re 
or  in  posse  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  adroitness  and  enterprise 
which  Leopold  displayed  in  the  whole  African  business,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  better  part  of  his  life  and  fortune. 

In  the  year  1S71),  the  King  of  the  Belgians  invited  to  his  capital 
a  number  of  international  publicists  to  consider  with  him  the  plans 
which  he  had  evolved.  He  thought  it  well  to  undertake  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  continent.  He  would  bring  that  continent  into  the  general 
circle  of  commerce  and  enlightenment.  He  would  bring  to  bear  all 
the  agencies  of  Europe  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  slave-trade 
and  slavery  itself. 

The  conference  which  the  king  called  was  the  opening  act  in 
that  drama  of  transformation  which  has  extended  itself  to  the 
present  day.  Leopold  "was  watching  with  profound  interest  the 
movements  of  Stanley.  At  this  time,  the  explorer  was  in  the  darkest 
maze  and  tangle  of  his  work.  He  was  marching  from  Lake 
Tanganyika  to  Nyangwe.  Ho  had  not  yet  found  the  Lualaba,  and 
much  less  had  he  demonstrated  the  identity  of  that  river  with  the 
l.'ongo.  To  adopt  his  own  story,  he  had  not  yet,  in  banter  with  one 
of  his  leaders,  cast  up  the  penny  on  the  fall  of  which  he  was  to 
decide  whether  he  would  follow  the  Lualaba  or  take  another  branch 
which  would  have  led  him  into  chaos.  The  penny  indeed  said  that 
he  should  take  the  of  her  branch.  Jhit  with  the  perversity  and  audacity 
of  inspiration,  he  renounced  the  decision  of  the  penny,  and  took  the 
Lualaba;  hence  the  Cf)ngo  and  the  sea! 

Of  this  great  matter  in  the  far  interior  of  Africa.  Leopold  had 
no  knowledge  when  the  Conference  of  1S7G  was  convened.  Ho  had 
only  a  vague  dream  that  he  shouhl  ever  be  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  Stanley  in  the  interest  of  himself  and  Helgium.     Meanwhile  he 
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dreamed  of  other  things.  At  one  time  he  formed  a  plan  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  part  of  Borneo,  or,  missing  that,  some  other  island 
in  the  tropical  Pacific. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1876,  the  Conference  of  Brussels 
convened.  Representatives  were  present  from  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungarj',  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia.  They  were  not  sent 
thither  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  named,  but  rather  by 
the  geographical  societies  and  other  progressive  oi-ganizations  in  the 
various  countries.  Of  these  bodies  most  of  the  representatives 
were  presidents  or  secretaries.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  himself 
appeared  in  the  conference  in  his  private  capacity ;  he  acted  per- 
sonally and  not  as  the  crown. 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  brief;  only  three  days 
were  consumed  in  the  meetings.  The  principal,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  important  action  taken,  was  the  institution  of  the  International 
African  Society,  to  the  work  of  which  we  have  so  many  times 
referred.  This  important  body  was  organized,  and  its  seat  was 
fixed  in  Brussels.  The  plan  contemplated  the  appointment  of  sub- 
committees to  have  their  headquarters  in  the  principal  capitals  of 
Knrope.  Such  committees  should  be  contributory  to  the  main 
society,  the  purpose  of  which  was  declared  to  be  the  promotion 
of  exploring  enterprises  and  civilizing  movements  in  Central  Africa. 

As  soon  as  this  impoi-tant  meeting  had  adjourned,  the  question 
was  taken  up  in  Loudon.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  laid  its 
liiind  on  the  helm,  but  it  was  not  the  Brussels  helm.  Indeed  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  British  would  long  follow  the 
lead  of  Leopold.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  therefore,  instead 
<»f  sending  a  commission  to  Brussels,  organized  an  independent 
African   Exploration   Fund.     This  was  in   March   of   1877.     Divers 
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African  explorations  were  planned,  the  principal  one  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  young  explorer,  Joseph  Thom- 
son, who  was  authorized  to  proceed  as  the  representative  of 
British  interests  only. 

In  other  countries,  however,  such  as  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  branches  of  the  International  African  Asso- 
ciation were  formed,  and  in  June  of  1877,  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  was  held  in  Brussels.  A  considerable  fund  had  already 
been  subscribed,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  an  expedition  was 
dispatched  to  determine  the  character  of  the  country  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  expedition  struck  inland 
from  Zanzibar  in  the  year  following  its  appointment,  and  made  its 
way  to  the  east  shore  of  Tanganyika,  where  the  German  trading 
station  and  settlement  called  Karema  was  founded. 

The  movement  thus  l)egan,  however,  did  not  proceed  very  far 
until  history,  which  may,  in  Sliakespeare's  phrase,  be  regarded  as 
the  one  "unquestionable  spirit"  of  the  world,  took  its  own  course 
and  left  all  man-plans  go  awry.  For  one  thing,  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  service  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
having  now  made  his  way  down  the  Congo,  arrived  at  Marseilles 
in  January  of  1878.  He  brought  with  !•")  the  greatest  single  con- 
tribution to  geographical  '  igo  ever  made  by  man.  Already 
he  had  sent  before  hiii  uiin  letter  which  had  awaked  the 
interest  of  all  Christendo.  '  in  'lie  conditions  and  prospects  of 
Central  Africa. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  in  this  connect!*  to  follow  the 
subordinate  lines  of  the  great  story.  We  are  to  speak  only  of  the 
successive  Congresses  that  were  the  evolved  and  evolving  agencies  of 
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the  forward  march.  The  second  of  these  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
great  Conference  of  Berlin,  hekl  in  tlie  year  18S4.  To  this  meeting 
and  its  work  we  have  already  devoted  a  chapter.  We  have  seen 
how,  under  its  auspices,  the  map  of  Africa  began  to  be  greatly 
modified.  Events  moved  forward,  for  about  five  years,  on  the  lines 
which  took  their  origin  from  the  Berlin  Congress.  At  length, 
however,  the  affairs  of  the  Dark  Continent  got  into  such  com- 
plexity as  to  demand  another  discussion,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
two  of  the  principal  nations. 

These  two  nations  were  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The 
enlargement  of  the  "  sphere "  of  the  former  power  in  East  Africa 
had  continued  until  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was 
about  to  be  included  in  Germany!  But  the  British  sphere  also 
enlarged  itself,  and  the  French  sphere  like%vise,  until  before  the 
end  of  1885,  a  commissioner  had  to  be  appointed  by  the  three 
governments  to  decide  how  much  of  the  territorial  spoil  each 
should  have. 

At  this  time,  Emin  Pasha  was  at  work  in  the  Equatorial  region, 
and  was  thought  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Mahdists  at  Wadelai,  on 
the  Upper  Nile.  To  rescue  him  —  albeit,  the  result  showed  that  he 
(lid  not  greatly  need  or  appreciate  a  rescue  —  Stanley  set  out  up  the 
Congo  in  the  beginning  of  1877.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
founder  of  the  (ilerman  Colonization  Society  and  head  of  the  Ger- 
man East  Africa  Company,  had  undertaken  a  second  exploring 
expedition  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  which  resulted  after 
two  or  three  years  in  his  being  appointed  Imperial  Commissioner 
of  the  German  Protectorate.  It  thus  happened  that  while  Stanley 
was  in  the  interior,  and  Peters  was  exploring  in  the  same  region, 
the    two    expeditions,    in    the    language    of    Keltie,    "played  at 
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hide-and-seek  with  each  other  for  some  time,  but  never  met."* 
This  condition  of  affairs  led  to  what  is  called  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  1890,  wdiich  was  the  third  African  international 
compact  of  the  epoch.  When  Stanley,  on  the  south  shore  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  found  Emin  Pasha,  the  necessity  for  "relieving"  that 
diligent  but  eccentric  explorer  had  passed ;  for  an  agreement  had 
already  been  reached  between  the  two  governments  concerned,  and 
the  "sphere"  of  each  had  been  so  determined  that  Emin  Pasha's 
further  efforts  to  extend  the  dominion  of  his  country  were  useless. 
A  line  of  demarcation  between  the  British  assumption  and  that  of 
Germany  had  been  declared. 

By  this  compact,  Germany  retired  to  the  north  of  the  boundary 
which  was  drawn  from  the  Umba  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
Great  Britain  was  left  to  claim  all  the  coast  country  north  of  the 
river  Jub.  This  region  had  already  been  declared  by  the  British 
East  Africa  Companj-  to  be  a  protectorate.  The  boundary  line  was 
extended  across  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
eastern  bouudaiy  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  On  this  basis,  the 
adjustment  was  confirmed  as  to  the  two  nations  concerned,  and 
was  accepted-  by  the     thers. 

Already,  however,  a  more  formal  and  impoitant  conference 
was  on  at  Brussels.  Nearly  two  years  previously,  namely,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1HSH,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  sent  a  dispatch  to 
the  British  representative  at  the  Belgian  capital,  suggesting  that 
the  king  should  call  a  conference  of  the  Powers  to  contrive  meas- 
ures for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave-ti-ade.  This 
meeting,  which  was  the  foiirf/i  of  the  series,  was  accordingly  desig- 
nated as  the  Brussels  Anti-Shivery  Conference.    The  body  assembled 
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in  November  of  1889,  and  the  sittings  were  continued  until  July 
of  the  following  yeur.  when  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close.  The  results  were  recorded  in  an  agreement,  the  substance 
of  which,  as  summarized  by  McDermot  in  his  work  entitled  British 
East  Africa,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Progressive  organization  of  the  administrative,  judicial, 
religious  and  military  services  in  the  Afri<!an  territories  placed 
under  the  sovereignty  or  protectorate  of  civilized  nations. 

2.  The  gradual  establishment  in  the  interior,  by  the  Powers 
to  which  the  territories  are  subject,  of  strongly  occupied  stations 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  protective  or  repressive  action 
effectively  felt  in  the  territories  devastated  l)y  slave-hunting. 

3.  The  construction  of  roads,  and  in  particular  of  railways, 
connecting  the  advanced  stations  with  the  coast,  and  permitting 
easy  accc^ss  to  the  inland  watei's,  and  to  such  of  the  upi)er  courses 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  as  are  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  in 
view  of  substituting  economical  and  I'apid  moans  of  transport  for 
the  present  means  of  carriages  by  men. 

4.  Establishment  of  steamboats  on  the  inland  navigable  waters 
and  on  the  lakes,  sup[)ortod  by  fortified  posts  established  on  the 
banks. 

5.  Establishment  of  telegraiihic  lines,  ensuring  tiie  communi- 
cation of  the  posts  and  stations  with  the  coast  and  with  tlie  admin- 
istnilive  centers. 

(').  Organization  of  expeditions  and  Hying  columns  to  keep  up 
tlie  communication  of  the  stations  with  each  other  and  with  the 
"last,  to  support  repressive  action,  and  to  ensure  the  security  of 
h'gh-roads. 

7.     Uestriction    of    the    importation    of    lire-arms,    at   least   of 
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modern  pattern,  and  of  ammunition,  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  the  territories  infected  by  the  slave-trade. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  tenor  and  subject-matter  of  the 
foregoing  clauses,  that  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1890  was  concerned 
more  about  the  social  and  industrial  possibilities  of  Central  Africa 
than  it  was  about  the  political  divisions  thereof.  But  the  partition 
of  the  continent  had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  steadily  forward,  as 
if  the  process  were  enlivened  by  its  own  principles  and  momentum, 
as  indeed  it  was. 

By  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1890,  a 
new  map  of  Africa  had,  as  it  were,  presented  itself  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  world.  Its  principal  features  of  change  are  as  follows: 
German  Southwest  Africa  had  extended  itself  far  into  the  interior, 
until  with  a  narrow  frontier  it  touched  the  headwaters  of  the 
Zambesi.  The  Congo  Free  Sta,te  had  enlarged  ilself  on  the  south- 
east by  drop[)ing  down  until,  in  the  very  center  of  South  Africa,  it 
lay  against  the  borders  of  the  Bfitish  ))rotcctorato.  (uM'uian  Fast 
Africa,  had  taken  for  its  pcrnuinont  eastern  l)oundary  the  ocean 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  I'ongwo,  about  three  degrees  north  of  the 
island  of  Zan/ibai'.  l''rom  that  point  the  boundary  lay  Id  the 
northwest  to  its  intersection  with  the  (Mist  shore  of  Victoria 
Nyan/a.  I'rom  this  lino  northward  to  Abyssinia  and  westward  to 
the  luMid waters  of  tli(>  Congo,  that  is,  to  tlu;  watershed  between 
thos(^  waters  and  tliose  which  tlow  into  tlu;  Nile,  was  constructed 
the  vast  territoi-y  calhMJ   ImixMial   Hi-itish  Fast  Africa. 

The  l'ortugu(>se  coast  was  coutirm(>(l  from  Cape  Delgado  south- 
ward to  Tongaland.  Cape  (lolony  liad  enhii"ge<|  itself  in  an  imp(>rial 
way  to  the  north.  Masiito'and  and  Xatal  wei'(>  included  on  the 
east.     I'art   of    Mcu'luianaland    became  a  ci'own   coIoun    and  tlu>  vast 
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roniaiiuler  a  British  protectorate.  From  the  parallel  of  twenty-two 
south  latitude,  measuring  northward,  began  the  immense  region 
known  as  British  South  Africa,  which  extends  northward  to  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa,  and  on  tiie  east  to 
Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Portuguese  possessions. 

Many  other  changes  had  also  taken  place  in  the  five-year  period 
preceding  IH'JO.  The  various  British  possessions  lying  between  the 
Cameroons  and  French  Senegal  had  been  enlarged  and  detined.  It 
appeared  at  this  time  that  the  contention  of  (Jreat  Britain  for  the 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Niger  would  be  determined  in  her 
favor.  The  Royal  Niger  Chartered  Company  had  laid  its  claim 
between  the  Cerman  Cameroons  and  the  French  Colony  of  Benin, 
and  had  extended  the  same  far  up  the  river  to  about  the  four- 
teentli  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  Si)auish  protectorate,  reaching 
from  Cai)e  Blanco  to  Cap(^  .luby,  opposite  the  Canaries,  liad  been 
recognized  aM<l  conlirmod.  Vast  regions  in  the  interior,  however, 
still  I'cnuiinod  lo  l)e  api)r()i»riated  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
decenniuin,  and  it  is  the  after  part  of  the  scramble  which  has 
given  character  to  history  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  at  the  close 
of  the  century. 

This  sti'uggle  has  gone  on  with  such  rapidity,  so  many  threaten- 
ings  and  reconciliations,  and  such  astonishing  results,  that  on  the 
whole  the  partition  of  Africa,  which  has  now  been  virtually  com- 
pleted, [)r(>sents  the  nH)st  mai'\'elons  geograiiliical  and  [)olitical 
translornuition  which  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  hnnnin  progress 
in    a,   like   [x'riod   of   tini(\ 

liCt  us,  then,  briefly  contemidate  tln^  Ati'ican  ma[>  as  it,  presented 
itself  in  the  y(>ar  IStlf).  By  this  time  not  a  single  district  on  tln^  coast 
of   the  continent.  (<xceiit.   the   Sultanate   of  Morocco   on    the   north- 
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west,  and  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli  on  the  north,  reaching  from  Tunis 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  had  escaped  the  foreign  domination.  Per- 
haps the  little  republic  of  Liberia  ought  also  to  be  excepted,  as 
that  is  virtually  a  native  state. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt  likewise,  the  question  of  dependency  may 
be  raised,  for  that  is  still  nominally  a  Turkish  tributary.  The 
Nubian  desert,  as  well,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt  to 
the  northeastern  iinglo  of  the  Italian  protectorate,  where  the  same 
touches  the  Red  Sea,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Suakim, 
may  be  considered  as  African  rather  than  European  territory.  As 
to  the  interior,  south  of  the  Negro  Sultanate  of  Wadi.  Avhich  has 
its  limit  about  the  eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  not  a  single 
scrap  of  Africa,  excei)t  the  snuill  region  between  Angola  and  the 
British  Central  Protectorate,  remains  under  native  control.  All  of 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  which  measures  11.(521,530  square  miles, 
and  l)ears  a  total  population  of  (approxiimitely)  140,0U(),()00  souls, 
has  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  European  nations. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  this  result  has  come  to  i)ass.  It  is  a 
historical  fact  with  which,  indeiiendently  of  its  antecedents,  the 
present  and  the  future  must  deal  according  to  the  wisdom  that  is  in 
the  nations.  If  the  ancient  virus  of  scdiishness  in  the  race  could 
be  neutralized  with  some  bcMU'Voient  antidote,  and  if  the  brutal 
law  of  c(mii)etition  should  cease  to  be  the  [ire\ ailing  force  with 
men  and  nations,  tluMi  the  work  of  regenerating  Africa,  would  cer- 
tainly alTord  the  most  beautiful  and  salul)ri(tus  Held  for  human 
exertion  to  be  found  in  all  the  earth. 

Dropping  the  forecast,  however.  I(«t  us  look  attentively  at  what 
is.  On  the  mirl Invest,  the  French  Protectorate  has  spread  south- 
ward  to   include   the   country    to   about  the   lifteenth   parallel   of 
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",iorth  latitude,  where  it  reaches  the  territory  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  of  Great  Britain.  Thence  the  French  sphere  spreads 
westward  and  southward  to  the  ivory  coast  of  Guinea  and  to  the 
Atlantic  shores  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Gambia. 

As  we  have  said,  the  French  sphere  is,  territorially  considered, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  European  dependencies  in  Africa.  Between 
the  years  1890  and  1895,  the  Spanish  Protectorate  carried  its  boun- 
daries into  the  interior  until  a  large,  though  not  very  promising, 
province  was  established  —  this  on  the  northwest  border  of  the 
continent.  On  the  whole,  by  the  date  just  named,  the  red  of  Great 
Britain  had  diffused  itself  more  and  more  over  the  map,  particu- 
larly in  the  south.  The  Imperial  dominions  at  this  juncture 
extended  centrally  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of 
south  latitude,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles. 
Strangely  enough,  the  British  expansion  was,  in  this  instance, 
altogether  towards  the  interior  and  not  maritime. 

On  the  west,  from  the  equator  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
I?iver,  the  country  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  great  dependencies 
of  PVance,  Portugal  and  Germany.  In  the  interior,  the  Congo  Free 
State  had  been  .allowed  to  enlarge  itself,  mostly  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  rivers  and  the  mountains,  to  French  Ubangi  on  the  north ; 
to  British  East  Africa  and  German  East  Africa  on  the  east;  to 
British  Central  Africa  and  Angola  on  the  south. 

The  outlines  of  German  East  Africa  we  have  already  traced  in 
ii,  preceding  paragrai)li.*  By  the  year  under  consideration  (1895), 
tlio  eastern,  half-peninsular  projection  of  the  continent  had  passed 
iihiiost  wholly  to  the  dominion  of  Italy,  whoso  protectorate,  as  we 
I'.iive  seen,  extended  from  a  short  distance  south  of  Suakim  to  the 
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equatorial  line.  Within  this  region,  however,  on  the  gulf  of  Aden 
and  looking  to  the  north,  lies  the  little  Somaliland  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain.  Out  of  this  general  view  we  have  left  for  special 
notice  in  the  following  two  chapters  the  South  African  Republics 
of  the  Dutch;  that  is,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  or 
South  African  Republic. 

For  the  present  chapter,  we  conclude  the  discussion  of  the 
political  aspect  with  the  following  summary  of  relative  areas,  popula- 
tions, and  averages  to  the  square  mile,  of  the  various  European 
dependencies  in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  also  the  native  remainder. 
It  will  be  seen,  as  a  general  result,  that  more  than  9,000,000  square 
miles  out  of  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  11,500,000  square  miles 
have  passed  from  native  to  foreign  control,  and  this  does  not 
include  among  the  foreign  dependencies  Egypt  or  Liberia. 

SUMMARY  OF  AFRICAN  STATISTICS,  1895.* 


NAME    OF   PAIIENT    STATE. 

AREA  SQUARE 
MILES. 

POPULATION. 

INHABITANTS 

TO  THE  SQUARE 

MILE. 

French  Africa 

3,320,790 

2,194,880 

905,090 

884,810 

820,730 

548,880 

177,750 

153,834 

9,018,700 

2,002,770 

11,621,530 

30,089,000 

43,227,700 

16,300,000 

8,370,000 

6,472,000 

6,150,000 

764,000 

443,000 

112,545,700 

10,990,000 

139,535,700 

9.6 

British  Africa 

20. 

Belgian  Africa  (Congo) 

German  Africa 

18. 
9.4 

PortuK'iese  Africa 

6.6 

Italian  Africa 

8. 

Dutch  Africa  (Republics)  . . . . 
Spanish  Africa 

4. 
3. 

Total  European  Africa 

Native  Africa 

12. 

6.5 

All  Africa 

12. 

Concerning  this  summary  of  areas,  populations,  etc.,  we  should 
remark  that  under  tlio  liead  of  population,  the  native  races  living 
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within  the  European  dependencies  are,  of  course,  included  with  the 
small  sprinkling  of  Europeans  proper.  The  real  white  population 
of  these  vast  areas  is  small.  Indeed  the  whites  could  not  be 
reckoned  in  the  aggregate  of  Africa  but  for  their  governing  control, 
and  for  the  fact  that  they  are  supported  with  adequate  military 
forces  from  the  European  centers  of  power. 

To  the  foregoing  statistical  facts  certain  social  and  anthropo- 
logical considerations  of  great  importance  must  be  added.  Africa 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  its  receptivity  of 
virilization;  that  is,  civilization  according  to  the  European  standards. 
Of  what  use  can  the  continent  be  made  to  the  high  contracting 
powers  that  possess  it  and  struggle  for  it,  unless  there  be  a  potency 
of  something  to  be  gained  by  the  tremendous  movement?  Let  us, 
tlien,  note  a  few  of  the  still  more  general  features  which  suggest 
or  contradict  the  partition  of  Africa  with  a  view  to  Europeanizing 
the  continent. 

Within  the  more  than  eleven  and  a  half  million  square  miles  of 
African  territory  exist  nearly  all  the  ultimate  resources  of  human 
progress;  but  they  exist  under  conditions  which  will  make  them  diffi- 
cultly obtainable  by  the  possessors.  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to 
possess  a  fertile  territory,  and  it  is  another  thing  that  the  fecundity 
of  that  territory  shall  offer  itself  freely  to  human  exertion. 

Certainly  not  all  of  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  are  to  be 
found  in  the  African  receptacle.  For  example,  all  of  those  resources 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  borderland  of  snow  must  be  omitted 
from  the  count.  This  will  include  the  hardier  and  more  enduring 
forms  of  timber,  the  fur-bearing  animals,  etc.  It  will  also  exclude 
ooi'tain  important  cereals  and  root  products,  the  cultivation  of 
which  follows  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  season.    For  the 
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rest,  Africa  possesses  all ;  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  she  offers 
nothing.  Like  the  Klondike  deposits  of  gold,  lying  under  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  of  impenetrable  ice,  the  natural  wealth  of  Africa,  though 
with  conditions  totally  reversed,  is  nearly  all  protected  by  tropical 
heats,  blankets  of  malaria,  and  ferocious  aspects  of  nature  which 
repel  all  but  the  most  courageous  of  men. 

Over  and  above  this  there  is  a  still  larger  consideration. 
Africa,  more  than  any  other  continent,  repels  commerce.  The  sea- 
coast  line  of  the  continent,  measuring  around  from  the  Delta  of 
Egypt  to  the  Delta  again,  is  about  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  extent. 
It  is,  throughout,  the  smoothest  coast  line  in  the  w^orld.  One  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  outline  to  see  its  bayless  and  harborless 
character.  Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  the  continent,  the 
shoreline  circumference  is  fully  four  thousand  miles  less  than  that 
of  Europe,  which  continent  is  only  one-third  the  area  of  Africa! 
The  European  coast  is  eaten  in  everywhere  with  bays,  inlets  and 
harbors  innumerable;  but  the  coast  of  Africa  from  beginning  to 
end  has  not  one  important  indentation!  How  can  such  a  continent 
yield  itself  freely  to  the  demands  of  the  commercial  \vorld? 

To  this  great  defect,  however,  there  is  some  compensation.  A 
large  number  of  great  rivers  flow  with  tremendous  volume  from 
the  far  interior  of  Africa,  thus  opening  water  channels  for  the 
admission  of  ships.  Of  this  kind  is  the  immemorial  Nile;  also  the 
Niger;  and  perhaps  most  resourceful  of  all,  the  Congo.  In  South 
Africa,  the  Orange  and  the  Zambesi  have  their  tributaries  in  the 
same  interior.  Towards  the  center  of  the  continent  lie  the  great 
lakes  —  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  the  two  Alberts, 
Lake  Chad  and  several  others,  each  with  its  own  extensive  water 
drainage  and  system  of  streams.     To  the  extent  here  indicated. 
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Africa  is  penetrable,  and  the  commercial  resources  of  the  interior 
may  be  got  to  the  borderland  of  ocean.  For  the  rest,  the  coast 
seems  to  forbid  the  approach  of  ships  more  than  does  the  shore  of 
any  other  major  division  of  the  earth. 

Still  another  question  arises — that  of  temperature.  Africa  is 
tropical.  It  is  the  most  tropical  of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  therefore  has  the  greatest  zone  of  heat.  Hence  the  human 
frame  and  faculties  are  exhausted  from  relaxation.  Only  South 
America  is  comparable  in  position  with  the  African  continent.  But 
South  America  is  climatically  ameliorated  by  many  conditions  which 
make  even  her  tropical  belt  both  delightful  and  salubrious,  as  well 
as  productive.  On  the  west,  the  great  Andes  rise,  making  residence 
desirable  for  Europeans  and  Americans,  even  under  the  equatorial 
line. 

North  of  that  line,  South  America  has  but  little  more  than  ten 
degrees  of  territory.  The  high  interior  of  Brazil,  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  is  habitable  by  men  of  all  races.  The 
climate  is  by  no  means  intolerable  at  any  point  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America.  The  most  insalubrious  part  is  the  district 
lying  between  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon. 

In  Africa,  the  mollifying  conditions  do  not  exist;  or  they  exist 
to  such  a  limited  extent,  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  part 
of  the  continent,  that  at  no  place  within  the  tropics  is  there  a  really 
healthful  and  nerve-building  environment  for  people  of  the  Aryan 
race.  And  of  this  character  of  physical  and  mental  discouragement 
is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent. 

Africa,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  tropical  country  par  excellence. 
Xorth  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  between  that  line  and  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  only  about  three  million  square  miles  of  the  whole  area  are 
included.  At  the  other  end  of  the  continent,  the  region  between 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  sea  has  an  area  of  less  than  one 
million  square  miles.  All  of  the  remainder,  amounting  to  more 
than  seven  million  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  is  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  torridity  is  appalling.  Over  the  vast  region 
the  sun  swings  north  and  south,  looking  down  vertically  on  desert 
and  forest  and  interminable  morass,  heating  the  whole  as  if  with 
fire  and  furnace  steam,  until  it  challenges  the  hardy  races  to  enter 
or  approach  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

The  emplacement  of  Africa  in  the  vastness  of  the  seas  puts 
the  continent  under  interdict  as  to  those  cheering  vicissitudes  of 
climate  which  seem  to  be  so  essential  to  the  physical  and  mental 
vigor  of  mankind.  Looking  out  from  Africa  in  all  directions, 
except  to  the  north,  there  is  nothing  but  a  world  of  waters  —  of 
warm  waters  —  which  lave  the  shores  from  century  to  century,  for- 
bidding any  material  change  of  season  or  atmospheric  condition. 
The  ocean  currents  that  reach  the  coast  from  distant  seas,  born,  as 
they  are,  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
deep,  are  all  salt  rivers  of  steam.  The  only  exception  is  the  cooler 
current  which  sweeps  up  the  west  shore  from  Benguela  to  the 
Congo  delta.  There  is  also  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  off  the 
coast  of  Spanish  Africa,  modifying  favorably  the  temperature  of 
that  country. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  on  the  whole,  the  common  and 
traditional  belief  of  mankind  relative  to  the  inhabitability  of 
Africa  by  people  of  the  Aryan  stock  is  warranted  by  the  facts  as 
they  are  written  eternally  in  the  conditions  of  nature.  The  one 
race  of  men  which  seems  to  be  invincible  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
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the  continent  is  the  Nigritian  race,  whose  millions  sweat  in  naked- 
ness and  flourish  in  the  mephitic  atmosphere,  unhurt  by  their 
environment.  How,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  blacks 
are  the  survivors  of  an  ethnic  evolution  which  has  destroyed  all 
the  rest? 

After  the  negroes  come  the  Hamites,  who  are  the  preponderat- 
ing people  in  the  country  of  the  central  lakes.  After  these  are 
the  Semitic  Arabs,  and  the  mixed  breeds  in  which  a  percentage  of 
white  blood  flows  safely  in  the  channels  of  the  black.  Finally 
come  the  intruding,  conquering,  masterful  Europeans,  whose  mis- 
sion, if  we  look  no  further  than  the  morality  of  natui'e,  seems  to 
be  the  control,  direction,  use  and  abuse,  of  the  vast  native  mass,  in 
carrying  out  the  blind  purposes  of  human  destiny. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  economic  nature-maps  of  Africa 
give  evidences  of  vast  and  varied  promises.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
OrographicE^l  Map,  exhibiting  the  elevation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  continent  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shows  larger  and  still 
larger  areas  of  high-up  country  that,  under  the  dominion  of  civiliza- 
tion, must  prove  to  be  residence  areas  for  large  masses  of  pro- 
gressive men.  In  Abyssinia,  the  mountain  ranges  rise  easily  above 
the  level  of  ten  thousand  feet.  There  are  spots  under  the  very 
equator,  between  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  sea,  which  ascend  to  the 
same  great  altitude.  There  are  other  and  still  greater  regions, 
namely,  in  Abyssinia,  surrounding  the  great  lakes,  around  the  South 
African  coast,  inland  from  Walfish  Bay  and  Benguela,  in  Uarfur, 
and  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Marocco,  in  which  the  highlands 
rise  to  the  salubrious  and  nerve-making  range  of  elevation  between 
five  thousand  and  ten  thousand  feet.  The  greater  part  of  Africa, 
below  the  fifth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  has  an  elevation  of  from 
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two  thousand  to  five  thoiisantl  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  vast  areas 
vary  from  five  huiulred  to  two  thousand  feet;  and  tlie  remainder 
has  an  elevation  of  less  than  five  hundred  feet. 

Yet  apiin  we  inay  look  with  interest  at  the  map  which  shows 
the  range  of  navigable  waters  in  Africa.  This  includes,  first  of  all, 
a  sea  coast  of  liftoen  thousand  miles.  On  the  west  coast  it 
includes  the  rivers  Senegal,  (Jamliia  and  (Irande.  It  includes,  in 
the  nexu  place,  the  tremendous  Niger  with  its  southern  tributary; 
rIso  the  small  rivers  Oross,  Minr  and  Ogove.  Of  the  navigalnlity 
of  the  (Jongo  wo.  have  already  spoken;  but  the  ascent  of  this  great 
stream  is  broken  for  a  (H)nsiderab^e  distance  in  the  region  of  the 
falls  and  rapids.  Above  Stanley  Pool,  the  stream  again,  together 
witli  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  its  tributaries,  becomes  navigable  fof 
river  steamers  of  large  capacity.  At  St.  Paul  ae  jjoanda.  the 
Coanza  may  be  ascended  for  more  than  one  hrndrcd  niiks.  On 
the  east  coast,  *^he  Limpopo,  the  Pungue,  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Shire,  are  reckoned  as  navigable  streams.  All  o-  the  gi'c.it  lakes 
of  the  interior  are  as  navigable  as  our  own.  Finally,  the  Nile 
with  its  tributaries,  except  in  the  regions  of  tlio  Falls  and  Cata- 
racts, is  navigable  from  about  the  fifth  parallel  of  north  liititude  to 
the  Mediterranean.  All  these  conditions  are  favorable  to  t,.e 
spread  of  I'.nropean  civilization,  and  are  included  among  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  Africa. 

Wo  thus  conclude  oui-  survey  of  the  continent  as  a  whole, 
reserving  the  following  chapt(M's  for  the  s[)e('ial  consideration  of 
the  Dutch  Republics  in  the  south. 
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CHAPTER    X 


THE   TWO   REPUBLICS 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  followed  in  outline  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  European  dependencies  in  Africa.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  independent  States,  which,  having  a  P^uropean 
origin,  have  grown  up  on  African  soil,  hecoming  commonwealths 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  These  are  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  South  African  Republic. 

Both  of  these  commonwealths  have  been  derived  from  European 
lilanting;  hnt  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  European 
patronage.  They  are,  therefore,  independent  states.  They  ai'e  in 
exact  analogy  with  the  Old  Thirteen  (Jolonies  of  the  United  States 
l)efore  the  Revolution.  We  shall  now  narrate  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  these  two  singular  democracies,  standing  alone,  as  they 
(!<•,  in  a  vjist  continent,  having  no  foreign  power  behind  them  and 
nothing  within  them  but  their  own  rugged  vitality. 

Tiicre  are,  however,  in  Africa,  two  other  divisions  which  ai-e, 
ill  some  measure,  in  the  same  category  with  the  two  republics  of 
tlio  Dutch.  The  other  two  arc;  jjiboria  and  the  great  Algerian 
dependency  of  France.  The  former  is  tlie  unsatisfying  result  of  an 
idtompt  to  create  a-  natire  rei)ubli(;,  and  the  hitter,  though  a  colony, 
is  in  touch  with  the  Republic  of  Friinco,  and  is  a,  derivative  there- 
irom.  French  Congo  also  has  this  character.  But  for-  the  rest,  all 
of  Afjica  has  passed  under  the  control  of  the  European  monarchies, 
iusoinuch  that  the  Africa,  of  l,()-day  may  bo  regarded  as  an  appan- 
age of  the  crowns  of  Europe. 
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Two  groups  of  these  immense  dependencies,  namely,  those  of 
Great  liritain  (the  British  group  of  provinces  numbers  ten)  and 
those  of  Germany  (the  German  group  numbers  three)  are  imperial 
in  their  derivation  and  development.  Angola,  the  Congo  Free 
State,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  the  Italian  protectorate,  and  the 
Spanish  protectorate,  are  monarchial ;  that  is,  they  are  dependencies 
of  monarcliy.  Since,  however,  they  are  not  and  cannot  become 
integral  jiarts  of  the  monarchies  to  which  they  belong,  these  also 
assume  the  imperial  character;  for  these  colonial  states,  with  the 
populations  which  they  contain,  are  not  homogeneous  with  the 
home  government,  but  heterogeneous  and  detached  parts  thereof. 
Africa,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  has  become  Imperial  Africa.  That 
is  the  aspect  of  the  larger  question.  That  is  the  significance  of 
the  division  of  the  continent  among  the  pov.-ers.  The  dependencies 
of  France,  even,  give  to  the  mother  republic,  or  tend  to  give,  the 
character  of  an  em[)ire;  in  so  much  that  Fraiu;e  is  no  longer  simply 
a  republic,  but  rather  an  liui)erial  iie[)ublic,  spreading  in  the 
manner  of  her  i)r()totype.  Imperial  Homo,  before  the  empire  of 
Rome  was  declared. 

To  all  this,  then,  the  two  Dutch  republics  are  distinctly  excep- 
tional. Tbey  are  not  as  yet  parts  of  the  imperial  scheme.  They 
do  not  surrend(?r  their  democratic  independence  for  the  elusive 
advantages  of  an  imperial  connection.  The  signilicaiico  of  the 
coiiHict  with  wI'M'h  the  century  closes  relates  cmphntiralli/  to  this 
exceptional  standituj  and  character  of  the  remaining  two  free  muntr.cs 
in  South  Africa. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  known  originally  as  tlie  Orange  River 
Sovereignty,  and  afterwards  as  ihe  Orange  Kivor  Free  State,  had 
its  origin,  as  we  have   soeii  in   u   former   chapter,  in  an  exodus  of 
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the  Dutch  Boers  out  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  across  the  south 
branch  of  the  Orange  River  called  the  Caledon.  The  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  this  stream  through  nearly  its  whole 
extent.  On  the  east,  the  principal  boundary  is  the  Drakensburg 
range  of  mountains.  On  the  north,  the  limit  is  the  river  Vaal  and 
the  river  Buffalo,  which  is  the  tributary  of  the  Tugela.  On  the 
west,  the  boundary  is  artiiicial,  dividing,  as  it  does,  the  Free  State 
from  Griquahmd  West.  The  shape  and  delimitation  of  the  country 
show  clearly  enough  that  it  was  occupied  in  the  first  place  and 
determined  in  its  boundaries,  not  by  surveyors  with  theodolites  and 
(liplomatical  agents  with  note-books,  but  by  folka  seeking  a  home. 
Such  irregularity  of  geographical  outline  may  be  noticed  (and  for 
the  same  reason)  in  all  the  older  states  of  the  American  Union. 

The  settlement  of  the  Orange  Free  State  carries  us  far  back 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  per- 
manent colonization  was  effected  by  the  Dutch  in  1()52.  The 
country  had  been  previously  explored  in  ii  random  way  by  a 
company  of  shipwrecked  sailors  whom  a  stranded  Dutch  vessel  had 
cast  ashorr  at  Table  Wax.  No  sooner  had  a  settlement  been  made, 
than  the  first  inconiing  ship  from  Holland  brought  recruits.  Then 
it  was,  in  1054,  that  tliat  peculiar  breed  of  men,  the  Dutch  Boer 
farmers,  was  established  in  the  vaiioy  of  the  Orange.  They  were 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  I'hilip  of  Spain. 
They  went  to  Soutli  Africa  to  seek  a  home,  just  as  our  forefathers 
canie  to  New  England  and  Virginia.  They  were  descendents  of  tlu; 
Dutch  patriots  who  had  won  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
their  i'\>untry  in  the  Lowlands  of  Europe.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
I'cfugees  and  rxilcs  from  several  of  the  oppressed  districts  of  the 
pai-ent  cr)ntinent. 
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Thus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  came  a  band  of  French 
Huguenots  into  South  Africa.  Thus  also,  out  of  the  Alpine  valleys 
of  Switzerland,  came  the  Waldensians,  and  the  Protestant  Pied- 
montese.  These  brought  with  them  the  products  and  industrial 
methods  of  the  home  countries.  They  planted  the  vine  in  Boer- 
land.  They  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  colonists, 
with  whom  they  easily  combined  and  melted  into  a  common  type. 
It  were  hard  to  say  whether  tbe  Dutch  element  or  the  refugee  element 
predominated  in  the  communities  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  non-Dutch  contributions  were  so  considerable  that 
the  language  was  infected  and  the  institutions  of  the  country 
modified.  In  1724,  the  authorities  decreed  that  the  Dutch  be  the 
official  language ;  French  and  other  dialects  were  excluded  from  the 
schools  and  courts. 

The  climate  of  the  region  to  which  destiny  had  led  the  emigrant 
Boers,  is  rather  dry,  but  especially  healthful.  The  forests,  of  sub- 
tropical character,  in  some  districts  are  tine.  At  the  time  of  the 
Great  Trek,  many  of  the  tropical  animals,  including  the  lion,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  elephant,  and  the  giraffe,  were  found,  but  all  of 
these  have  disappeared ;  they  too  have  trekked  far  into  the  safer 
interior!  To  the  present  day  an  occasional  herd  of  antelope  may 
be  seen  in  the  hill  country.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile, 
suggesting  agricultural  products,  or,  missing  that,  the  pastoral  life. 

The  IJoors,  once  settled  in  their  new  homes,  took  naturally  to 
their  original  manner  of  life,  subject  only  to  such  modification  as 
the  environment  made  necessary.  More  than  hitherto  they  became 
the  breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  sheep  and  ostriches.  As  foi*  the 
mineral  wealth,  they  gave  not  much  heed,  except  to  those  resources 
which  were  immediately  serviceable,  such  as  coal  and  iron.    For 
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the  rest  the  country  was  laid  out  in  farms.  Orchards  and  vineyards 
were  planted,  and  the  Free  State  became  un  agricultural  common- 
wealth. An  export  trade  was  established,  the  staple  articles  being 
wool,  skins,  ostrich  feathers,  and  diamonds.  For  these  an  exit  to 
foreign  markets  was  found  at  Durban  and  Cape  Town. 

The  autocracy  of  the  Dutch  leaders  in  the  newly  founded 
State  became  pronounced.  Their  relations  with  the  natives  were 
severe  and  at  times  oppressive.  They  took  possession  of  the  lands 
with  the  original  inhabitants  included,  and  the  latter  became 
virtually  slaves.  Though  the  Dutch  were  themselves  farmers  and 
artisans,  they  compelled  the  native  serfs  to  perform  the  hand-labor 
requisite  to  the  development  of  the  country.  A  social  condition 
supervened,  not  dissimilar  to  that  in  the  old  slave-holding  colonies 
of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  hold  for  animadversion  which  the  enemies 
of  the  Boers  have  in  recent  times,  is  their  slaveholding  propensity 
and  habit.  The  word  s^/drc  has  a  hard  sound  in  the  ear  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  leaders  of  affairs  in  all  civilized  countries  avail  them- 
selves of  the  ignominious  word  in  order  to  put  opprobrium  on  all 
the  slaveholding  kind.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  do  this,  while 
avoiding  for  themselves  the  odium  attaching  to  downright  chattel 
servitude,  beat  about  and  introduce  social  conditions  which  are 
virtually  as  servile  and  unotpuil  and  wretched  as  are  found  in  out- 
right slavery.  The  most  jn'ogressive  nations  of  the  world  have,  in 
the  present  age,  adopted  the  n»lo  of  getting  as  near  to  the  mai-gin 
of  chattel  slavery  as  nuiy  be  done  without  subjecting  themselves 
thereby  to  the  hostility  of  nuinkind.  Thus  have  arisen  the  various 
"labor  systems"  of  modern  times.  The  Boers  have  been  sufficiently 
culpable  on   the  score  of  slavoholdinu.  and   it  will   be  well   if  the 
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present  crisis  in  South  Africa  shall  teach  them  to  abandon  the 
system  forever. 

The  master  class  in  the  Orange  State  did  not  content  itself 
with  the  reduction  of  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentots.  The  latter 
were  a  rude  and  pastoral  race  who  did  not  yield  their  energies 
readily  to  the  heavy  toil  of  field  and  garden.  They  were  clever  in 
the  care  of  flocks,  but  not  capable  as  diggers.  So  the  Boers  looked 
abroad  for  slaves  more  serviceable.  Many  Negroes  were  l)rought 
from  the  interior,  and  also  gangs  of  Bantus,  who  submitted  to  the 
required  tasks.  As  in  the  case  of  our  Old  South,  the  slave  class 
soon  came  to  outnumber  the  whites.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
tendencies  of  slave-making  were  at  length  checked,  and  reversed  in 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  and  that  by  the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion in  Cape  Colony,  namely  in  1834,  the  whites  had  gained  upon 
the  slaves,  who,  in  the  open  regions  below  the  Orange  River,  numbered 
about  twenty-five  thousand.  * 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  effort  of  the  British  authorities 
was  nuide  to  prevciif,  rather  than  encourage,  territorial  expansion 
from  the  Cape.  The  Dutch  settlement  there,  which  had  become 
an  English  possession,  was  regarded  as  a  trading-station  which 
ought  to  he  fortified  and  strengthened  ;  but  no  thought  was  as  yet 
entertained  of  creating  a  broad  colonial  dependency.  Therefore  the 
spread  of  the  colony  was  deprecated. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the 
Dutch  migration  into  the  interior.  That  movement,  undertaken  in 
LS24,  had,  however,  a  larger  reason  and  motive.  True,  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  Dutch  was  undone  by  the  act  of  emancipation, 
and  that  work  greatly  disturbed  them.  Nothing  distresses  a  people 
more  than   the   upheaval   of  the   industnal   system,  whatever  that 
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may  be.  Nothing  will  make  a  man  fight  more  savagely  than  to 
disturb  his  farm.  This  of  itself  was  no  doubt  sufficient  to  siujgest 
the  trekking  of  the  l?oers ;  but  the  larger  reason  was  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  co-dwelling  of  two  master  races  in  the  same  country. 
The  Boers  Avere  a  master  race,  and  so  were  the  English.  They 
disagreed  on  many  things,  and  particularly  on  the  question  of 
which  should  master  the  other.  This  was  the  most  powerful  motive 
prevailing  in  the  epoch  of  the  trek. 

The  movement  under  consideration  could  not  be  resisted.  A 
system  of  migratory  farming  was  adopted  by  the  Boers,  who  would 
dwell  for  a  season  in  one  place,  and  for  the  next  season  in  another. 
At  each  removal  they  laid  out  and  planted  fields  and  gathered  a 
crop.  Then  the  trek  would  be  resumed.  It  was  this  process  which 
carried  the  Boer  population  of  the  Cape  northward  and  eastward, 
and  diffused  it  through  Natal,  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  and 
the  Transvaal. 

No  certain  statistics  exist  of  the  various  populations  of  South 
Africa  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  is  thought  that 
al)out  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  British  ascendency,  that  is,  in 
1806,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  countries  numbered  about  seventy- 
five  thousand.  Of  these,  one-third  were  Boer  farmers,  one-third  were 
Hottentots,  pure  and  mixed,  who  held  a  subject  and  servile  relation 
to  the  Dutch  ;  and  t^o  remaining  third  were  imi)orted  l)lack  slaves. 
When  Bi'itish  authority  was  established,  Dutch  authority  receded 
from  it.  The  fact  that  it  receded  into  the  inferior  —  to  be  followed 
thither  by  the  British — accounts  for  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  present  map  of  South  Africa,  which  sliows  the  British  protec- 
torates, not  on  the  ('(iast,  but  rather  precluded  from  the  coast  by 
the    dependencies  of    other  nations     this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
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that  Great  Britain  is  the  most  singiihirly  maritime  power  iti  the 
world. 

Crossiiig  the  Oran<i^e  River  the  trekkers  settled  in  the  country 
which,  with  the  natural  boundaries  already  stated,  includes  about 
forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Here  a  repu])lican 
government  was  organized,  having  the  aristocratical  characteristics 
much  the  same  as  did  the  old  State  governments  in  the  slaveholding 
quarter  of  our  republic.  The  Boers  transported  their  institutions 
from  the  Cape  and  reOstal)lishe(l  them  in  a  land  where  they  l)elieve(l 
themselves  to  l)e  safe  from  further  interruption.  The  double  trek 
had  carried  them  first  into  Natal,  and  thence  into  the  present  Free 
State  territory.  Here  the  doiniiumt  class  organized  their  govern- 
ment in  a  way  to  exclude  from  the  franchise,  land  ownership,  and 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  servile  class  of  the  population. 

The  capital  of  the  country  was  established  at  Bloemfontein. 
The  city  is  on  the  Modder  River,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Durl)an.  The  latitude  is  twenty-nine  degrees  eight  minutes 
south,  and  the  longitude  is  twenty-six  degrees  and  forty  minutes 
east.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated.  The  public  buildings  are 
worthy  of  the  country  and  people.  There  is  an  unpretending 
Capitol,  where  the  Volksraad  or  Popular  Assembly  holds  its  meet- 
ings, and  where  the  high  court  sits ;  also  a  hall  for  the  meetings 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Burghers. 

Before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Dutch  States,  Bloemfontein 
was  no  more  than  a  small  country  town,  l)ut  it  was  central  to  a 
large  and  productive  district  of  country.  By  the  year  ISDO,  the 
population  had  increiiscMl  to  three  thousand  tiv(»  hundred.  The 
railroad  nortiiwanl  from  !']lizal)eth  passes  through  Bloemfontein  on 
its  way  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.    In  recent  times  telegraphic 
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communication  has  been  opened  from  the  cit>  to  Natal  on  the 
east,  and  to  the  more  distant  Capo  Town  on  the  southwest.  Other 
places  of  considerable  importance  have  sprung  up,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Fauresmith,  Edenburg,  Philippolis,  Jaobsdul,  Boshoff, 
Winburg,  Hoopstad,  Kronstad,  Heilbron,  Frankfort,  Harrismith, 
Ladyl)rand,  Ficksburg,  Bethulie,  Bethlehem,  SmithHeld,  Rouxville, 
and  Wepener. 

Resuming  the  historical  thread,  we  note  the  early  conflict 
between  the  Dutch  Boer  immigrants  with  the  natives  north  of  the 
Orange.  The  aborigines  of  this  region  were  the  (Jriquas,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  about  to  bo  included  in  a  foreign  dominion,  appealed 
to  the  British  authorities  at  Cape  Colony  for  protection. 

The  Griquas,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Colony,  went 
to  war.  Sir  Philip  Maitland,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  sent  a 
body  of  British  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and  the  Dutch 
were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Zwart  Koppeis,  in  1845.  This  gave 
excuse  for  the  establishment  of  a  British  residency  north  of  the 
Orange  River.  That  event  was  the  opening  wedge  for  still  furtber 
iissnniptioii,  and  in  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  had  succeeded  Maitland 
us  governor  at  the  Cape,  made  a  persoiml  journey  into  the 
troubled  region,  and  concluded  from  his  observations  tbat  the  best 
way  to  secure  peace  was  to  make  a  new  dependency  under  British 
protection.  Thus  came  the  Orange  River  Soveieigiity.  Against 
this  movement  the  Boers  arose.  Tben,  as  already  narrated,  another 
li^'lit  occurred  at  Boomphiats,  and  a  second  time  the  Boers  were 
worsted. 

The  Basuto  war  occurred  in  1852.  (Governor  Catiicart,  of  Cape 
<'nl()ny,  sent  an  expedition  against  King  Moshesh  and  his  army  of 
Hasutos,  who  were  defeated  by  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Bereu. 
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Having  gained  thus  much,  the  victorious  British  concluded  to  con 
cede  politiciil  autonomy   to  the  Boer  state;  and  this  was  done  in 
F'ebruary  of  lsr)4.    Such  action  to  the  people  of  the  Fiee  State  was 
the  achievement  of  the  independence  which  they  so  greatly  coveteil. 

The  date  of  this  agreement  made  with  the  Boers  by  Sir  George 
'!^"h'rk,  s[)ecial  commissioner  of  Great  Britain,  was  February  23,  1854. 
By  the  terms  of  the  compact  the  Boers  were  released  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  were  permitted  to  organize  independ- 
ently on  a  Ueiuiblican  basis.  This  they  did,  giving  to  their  country 
the  name  of  the  Orange  River  P>ee  State.  The  constitution  which 
they  adopted  placed  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  President. 
To  him  was  given  an  Administrative  Council.  The  legislative  depart- 
ment was  assigned  to  a  Volksi*aad,  or  Congress,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  judiciary  was  organized,  and  the  new  State  entered  upon  a  pros- 
perous career  which  was  not  seriously  disturbed  until  the  gold  fields 
were  discoveied  at  Johannesbuig  and  Witwatersrand ;  that  is,  until 
the  richness  of  these  deposits  was  made  known.  Another  great  find 
was  made  at  Barburton,  the  center  of  the  Kopp  region,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Poituguese  East  Africa. 

In  this  attitude,  then,  the  people  of  the  Orange  Free  State  were 
phu'cd  when  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  was  declared,  in  a  prelim- 
inary way,  in  1877,  to  be  relaxed,  as  the  result  of  the  war  of  1880-81. 
That  wai-  reached  its  climax  in  the  rout  of  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill. 
After  that.  Britisli  suzerainty  was  acknowledged  in  the  convention  of 
August  in  the  year  just  named. 

The  circumstances  of  the  colonization  by  the  Dutch  of  the 
country  north  of  tlu^  V^ial  and  south  of  the  Limi>opo,  have  been 
already  indicated  in  the  <'haptera  on  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.    The  original  rights  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  were 
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supi)laiitetl  by  the  imposition  of  Mritish  authority  early  in  the  cen- 
tiiry  as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  That  result  was  contirmed 
in  1816  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Then  followed  the  period  of 
British  colonization,  which  w.as  superimposed  on  the  settlements  of 
the  Dutch. 

Then,  in  1H34,  came  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  beginning  of  the  migration 
of  the  Boers  into  the  interior.  The  fretting  of  the  two  races — the 
aggression  of  the  one  and  the  resistance  of  the  other — next  led  to 
tiie  colonization  of  Xatal.  From  this  region  the  Boers  were  at 
length  obliged  to  recede,  and  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  was  con- 
stituted as  the  refuge  of  the  trekkers.  This  did  not  sufiice,  and 
I'rotorius  and  his  followers  made  their  way  across  the  Vaal.  Mere 
tliey  found  themselves  among  the  aborigines,  who  were  the  Zulu- 
Kallirs,  Hottentots,  and  mixed  races,  who  held  the  territory  in  the 
nide  nnmner  of  barbarians.  The  trekkers  did  not  attempt  to  expel 
the  uiitive  inhabitants,  but  established  themselves  as  the  master  race. 
Ill  1S4().  they  organized  the  Republic,  which,  after  nearly  sixty  years 
duration  has  been  thrust,  under  the  name  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  into  the  foreground  of  history. 

The  great  leaders  of  the  Boers  were  Andrew  Pretorius,  Pieter 
Maritz,  and  Nan  Potgieter.  These  were  the  rough,  but  courageous, 
iiiganizers  of  the  sturdy  government  which  took  its  seat  at  the 
new  town  named  in  honor  of  Pretorius.  Foi-  twelve  years  the  'olony 
grew  i)y  accretions  of  Boer  immigrants,  and  in  January  of  18511, 
the  i-epublic  was  recognized  by  (Jreat.  Britain  as  an  independent 
state.  This  was  done  at  a  convcMition  ludd  on  Sand  River.  On 
the  Pith  of  April,  1H77,  the  Transvaal  Republic  wiis  declared  to  be 
'  iiimexed"  to  Cape  Colony. 
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In  18H3  Paul  Kniger,  already  approat'liing  his  sixtieth  year, 
was  elected  President  of  the  South  African  Republic.  His  first 
term  extended  from  ISSJl  to  ISSS.  His  abilities  were  great  and  his 
courage  unquestionable.  As  a  boy  of  ten,  he  had  accompanied  his 
parents  on  the  (heat  Trek  into  the  Kaffir  wilderness.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  lion-killer.  In  1837,  he  stood  in  the  line  and 
looked  into  the  muzzles  of  the  Zulu  guns  as  they  blazed  into  the 
faces  of  his  countrymen  on  Rattle  Hill.  After  the  victory,  he 
sang  Dutch  psalms  with  the  rest.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went 
on  the  expedition  against  Durban,  at  which  time  the  Roers  sought 
to  regain  their  old  seaport.  He  first  met  the  Rritish  at  the  Sand 
River  Convention  in  1852.  His  accession  to  the  Presidency  came 
two  years  after  the  disagreeable  agreement  of  1881,  in  which  the 
suzerainty  of  (Jreat  Britain  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  republic 
was  recogni/(Ml  ijin)  ad  liov.  Then  came  his  visitations  at  the  cai)itals 
of  Europe,  and  the  revised  compact  of  1884. 

Tlie  inrush  to  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  began  offer  the  Con- 
vention of  1S84.  The  authorities  of  the  Repul)lic  therefore  claimed 
exclusive  prerogatives  in  determining  the  rights  and  relations  of 
the  incoming  populations.  The  Volksraad  proceeded  to  establish 
harsh  conditions  of  citizenship  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  the 
mining  (listri<'ts.  Hut  at  this  juncture.  Rritish  authority  raised  its 
hand,  Mritish  authority  set  up  the  (rlaim  that  the  suzerainty  of  tlu^ 
FiUipire  extended  over  the  Transvaal,  and  that,  therefore',  such  (pies- 
tions  as  citizenship  and  mining  rights  were  determinable  only  by  the 
consent  and  umlci"  tlu*  iuHiuMice  of  the  Imperial  government. 

The  parties  to  the  cont(>ntion  were,  on  the  one  side,  the  author 
ities  of  the  Moer  Kepublic  and  all  tl,e  Roers  supporting  their  Presi- 
dent and  the  Raad,    The  other  party  was  composed  of    the   Rritish, 
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French  and  other  foreigners.  The  latter  were  designated  by  the 
Dutch  as  Uithmders;  that  is,  Ontl.anders  or  foreigners. 

The  antagonism  of  Boer  and  foreigner,  Iiowever,  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  South  African  Kepnblic.  The  two  classes 
extended  into  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal,  and  Cai)e  Colony 
itself.  It  was  this  fact  that,  in  the  speech  of  the  day,  gave  rise  to  the 
term  A/ri/anidcr,  by  which  the  Dutch  proudly  designated  every  white 
man  who  was  born  on  African  soil.  The  name  was  aj)pli«>d  particu- 
larly to  all  white  men  of  Dutch  descent.  These  were  of  course  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  Africa  south  of  the  Limpopo  and  the  lower 
Orange.  In  Capo  ('olony,  the  Afrikanders  were  in  a  majority  at  the 
date  of  the  conventions  of  ISSI  an<l  1SS4.  They  have  continued  in 
the  majority  to  the  present  day."  They  were  in  a  great  majority  in 
the  f^range  Free  State,  and,  before  the  gold-rush,  in  a  majority  in  the 
Transvaal;  but  they  are  now  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

Throughout  South  Africa,  wherever  aji  Afrikander  was  found,  a 
man  was  found  who  was  in  an  antagonisti(!  attitude  to  the  Outlander. 
The  Afrikander  belonged  to  one  party,  and  the  Outlander  to  another 
party.  Out  of  this  situatioji  sprang  the  Reform  Party  in  the  South 
African  Repul>lic.  Out  of  the  same  conditions  also  sprang,  in  the 
year  1.S79,  the  Afrikander  Bund,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  African 
Hond.  This  organization  was  composed  exclusively  of  Afrikanders. 
It  had  in  it  something  of  the  strict  construction  and  intense  purpose 
which  characterized  the  "American  Party"  which  flourished  somewhat 
in  the  United  States  from  1802  to  IS.")!). 

The  Afrikander  Bund  not  only  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  Outlander  Party,  but  it  went  beyon<l  the  phase  of 
opposition  and  adopted  tiie  positive  and  active  policy  of  independence. 

'The  year  IStlQ. 
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The  independence  sought  for  was  nothing  less  than  the  emancipation 
of  all  South  Africa  from  foreign  domination,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  African  United  States.  Nor  may  we  pass  from  the  subject  without 
noting,  by  anticipation,  the  great  strength  and  support  which  the 
Boere  of  tiie  Transvaal  suddenly  discovered  in  the  Afrikander  Hund 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  IHUt).    The  Hund  was  behind  the  Boer. 

The  Outlander  class  in  the  Orange  River  countries,  constantly 
augmented  in  numbers  and  vehemence.  The  elements  composing  it 
were  energetic  and  sometimes  enterprising.  They  were  the  Transvaal 
miners  par  excellence.  Many  became  traders;  for  the  trade  quickly 
follows  the  mine.  Many  new  industries  came  on  in  the  wave  of  out- 
landism. 

Meanwhile  the  Boer  administration  and  the  Boers  themselves 
sought  to  keep  their  seats.  They  sought  to  hold  and  to  exercise  their 
authority.  Their  paucity  of  numbers  might  be  contrast^td  with  the 
tremendous  mass  of  humanity  which  heaped  itself  up  at  Johannes- 
burg and  other  gold-producing  centers.  Then  the  mass  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude.  In  the  mass  there  was  much  discontent,  dis- 
affection, opposition  to  Boer  authority,  and  complaints  at  British 
indifference.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  describing  the  condition  as  he  saw 
it  and  heard  it  at  Johannesburg  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  that 
place  in  1S'.)7,  two  years  after  the  Jameson  raid,  says: 

"At  Johannesburg,  however,  different  feelings  possessed  us. 
Without  knowing  exactly  why,  we  felt  that  this  population,  once  so 
favored  by  fortune,  so  exultant  and  energetic,  was  in  a,  sulxlued  and 
despondent  mood,  and  wore  a  defeat(Ml  and  cowetl  air.  When  we  tim- 
idly impiired  as  to  the  cause,  we  found  them  laboring  under  a  sense 
of  wrong,  and  disposed  to  be  querulous  and  recriminatory.  They 
blamed  both  Boers  and  British:  the  whole  civilized  world  and  all  but 
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themselves  seemed  to  have  been  unwise  and  unjust.  They  recapitu- 
lated without  an  error  of  fact  the  many  failures  and  shames  of  British 
colonial  policy  in  the  past;  jjave  valid  instances  of  their  distrust  of 
the  present  policy;  pointed  to  the  breaches  of  the  Convention  of  1HS4, 
and  the  manifest  disrej?ard  of  them  by  the  Colonial  Secretary; 
described  at  large  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived,  and 
demanded  to  know  if  the  manner  in  which  the  charter  of  their  lib- 
erties was  treated  was  at  all  compatible  with  what  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  under  the  express  stipulations  of  the  Convention.  'Why,' 
said  they,  'between  Boer  arrogcance  and  British  indifference,  every 
condition  of  that  Power  of  Attorney  granted  to  Paul  Kruger  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  Boer,  and  neglected  by  the  British.'" 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  social,  industrial  and  political  ele- 
ments in  the  gold-bearing  districts  of  the  Transvaal  during  the  first 
half  of  the  tenth  decenniuin.  The  Boer  liurghers  held  their  own,  but 
the  South  African  Adullamites  wanted  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment. This  the  Republican  constitution  forbade,  or  permitted  only 
after  a  tedious  and  rigid  method  of  naturalization. 

Members  of  the  Volksraad  were  divided  into  two  classes.  There 
were  two  Volksraaden,  each  body  being  composed  of  twenty-four 
members.  We  should  call  the  Upper  Raad  a  Senate,  and  the  Lower 
Raad  an  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives.  Qiuilitications 
for  membership  in  thevse  bodies  were  strict  and  rigorous.  No  one 
iniglit  enter  either  Volksraad  until  he  should  be  thirty  years  of 
•:ii,'e.  He  must  possess  fixed  property  and  bo  a  Pi-otestant.  He  must 
never  have  committed  a  criminal  ofTense.  The  Burghers  who  might 
vote  were  also  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  included  all 
male  white  residents  of  the  Republic,  who  had  been  such  since  the 
u'Dth  of  May,  1H76,  and  who  had  taken  piirt  in  the  wars  of  1.S81  and 
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lHt)4.  It  also  included  sucli  Huri^hers'  sons  as  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  or  over. 

In  the  second  class  was  included  the  naturalized  male  population 
of  the  Republic  and  the  sons  of  such  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Naturalization  might  be  gained  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  by 
such  persons  as  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  pay  the  fee  of 
two  pounds  sterling.  Burghers  of  the  second  class  might  be  promotcil 
to  membership  in  the  first  class  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Volksraail, 
after  the  candidates  had  been  naturalized  citizens  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  The.se  provisions  made  the  way  to  tli^e  right  of  first- 
class  IJurgber  suffrage,  a  steep  and  difficult  cliff  to  climb.  A 
foreigner  could  reach  sudi  right  only  after  a  citizen  residence  of 
fourteen  years. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  there  were  also  great  care  and 
strict  construction;  burghers  of  the  first-class  had  a  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  both  Volksraaden;  that  is,  in  effect,  the  Upper  Volks- 
raad  was  elected  by  first-class  burghers  only.  The  second-class 
burghers  were  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  Volks- 
raad  only;  with  that  the  political  poAver  of  such   burghers  ceased. 

Out  of  this  condition  came  a  breach  l)etween  the  Outlanders 
and  the  administration  of  the  Republic.  The  Outlanders  complaincl 
that  they  were  taxed  without  representation.  They  said  that  thov 
were  entitled  to  vote.  They  said  that  the  Doer  constitution  was 
oppressive,  absurd,  mediu'val.  They  said  that  their  rights  were 
disregarded,  their  citizenship  denied,  their  character  deiu'eciated  and 
derided.  They  said  that  they  had  nnide  the  Transvaal;  that  is,  they 
had  made  it  worth  something;  that  they  had  developed  the  mines; 
that  they  had  built  the  railways;  that  they  had  organized  stocis 
companies  and  made  business;  that  they  outnumbered  the  Boers  two 
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to  one  in  many  places,  and  that  the  government  of  the  majority  by 
the  minority  was  monstrous;  that  even  if  they  succeeded  under  the 
liard  conditions  in  electing  one  of  their  own  number  to  a  seat  in 
the  Lower  Ilaad,  he,  their  representative,  could  not  speak  Dutch, 
while  English,  the  language  of  civilization  and  progress,  was  not 
permitted. 

In  the  present  case,  the  eading  Outlanders,  having  their 
center  at  Johannesburg,  got  together  and  organized  the  Reform 
J'arti/f  It  was  the  object  r  f  this  party  to  get  themselves  emanci- 
pated from  the  control  of  the  T,  ansvaal  Republic.  They  would  not 
pay  taxes  unless  they  could  voif?.  They  would  not  build  railways 
for  other  people. 

In  the  city  of  Johannesburg,  such  was  the  situation  in  1893-94. 
And  the  other  mining  cities  were  even  as  Johannesburg,  but  not 
so  great.  The  Reform  Party  made  itself  known  on  t!ie  streets. 
The  Reform  Party  proclaimed  insurrection  against  the  existing  order. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE    JAMESON    RAID 


On  the  26th  of  December,  1895,  an  important  manifesto  was 
issuBfi  by  the  National  Reform  Union  at  Johannesburg,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  setting  forth  the  reforms  demanded  by 
the  Uitlanders.    These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  republic  as  a  true  republic  under 
a  constitution  approved  by  the  whole  nation. 

2.  An  amicable  franchise  and  fair  representation. 

3.  The  equality  of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages. 

4.  The  responsibility  to  the  legislature  of  the  heads  of  the 
chief  departments. 

5.  The  removal  of  all  religious  disabilities. 

6.  The  establishment  of  independent  courts  of  justice,  with  the 
security  of  adequate  pay  for  the  judges  thereof. 

7.  Liberal  education. 

8.  An  efficient  civil  service  with  adequate  pay  and  the  pension 
system. 

9.  Free  trade  in  African  products. 

This  manifesto  closed  with  the  following  significant  woids : 
"We  shall  expect  an  answer  in  plain  terms,  according  to  your 
ileliberate  judgment,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  6." 

The  manifesto  was  followed  three  days  after  its  date  by  this 
telegram  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
<'olonies,  addressed  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Her  Majesty's  High 
•oinmissioner  for  South  Africa: 

(IM) 
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"Strictly  Confidential. — It  has  been  suggested,  although  I  do 
not  think  it  probable,  that  an  endeavor  might  be  made  to  force 
matters  at  Johannesburg  to  a  head  by  some  one  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  advancing  from  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  with  police. 
Were  this  to  be  done,  I  should  have  to  take  action  under  Articles 
22  and  8  of  the  Charter.  Therefore,  if  necessary,  but  not  otherwise, 
remind  Rhodes  of  these  Articles,  and  intimate  to  him,  that  in  your 
opinion,  he  would  not  have  my  support,  and  point  out  the 
consequences  which  would  follow." 

On  the  following  day,  December  30,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  cabled 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  follows : 

"I  learn  on  good  authority  movement  at  Johannesburg  has 
collapsed.  Internal  divisions  have  led  to  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  movement,  and  leaders  of  the  National  Union  will  now  probably 
make  the  best  terms  they  can  with  President  Kruger." 

A  few  hours  later,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  cabled  to  Mr. 
Robinson : 

"  Your  telegram  received.  Are  you  sure  Jameson  has  not  moved 
in  consequence  of  collapse  ?    Sfee  my  telegram  of  yesterday." 

Within  the  same  hour  that  this  message  was  sent,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
received  the  following  from  the  High  Commissioner: 

"  Information  reached  me  this  morning  that  Dr.  Jameson  was 
preparing  to  start  yesterday  evening  for  Johannesburg  with  a  force 
of  police.  I  telegraphed  at  once  as  follows:  *To  the  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protection.  There  is  a  rumor 
here  that  Dr.  Jameson  has  entered  the  Transvaal  with  an  armed  force. 
Is  this  correct  ?  If  it  is,  send  a  special  messenger  on  a  fast  horse 
directing  him  to  return  at  once.  A  copy  of  this  telegram  shall  he 
sent  to  the  officers  with  him,  and  they  shall  be  told  Her  Majesty's 
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government  repudiate  this  violation  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
state,  and  that  they  are  rendering  themselves  liable  to  severe 
penalties.'  If  I  hear  from  Newton  th.xt  the  police  have  entered 
the  Transvaal  shall  I  inform  President  Kruger  that  Her  Majesty's 
government  repudiate  Jameson's  action?" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  signs  were  ominous  of  serious  trouble 
and  the  wire  under  the  ocean  throbbed  with  the  important  messages 
flashing  back  and  forth.    Momentous  events  were  in  the  air. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  transmission  of  the  last  despatches 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  telegraphed  the  Colonial  Secretary : 

"I  have  received  the  following  from  the  British  Agency  in  the 
South  African  Republic  :  30th  of  December.  Very  urgent. 
President  of  South  African  Republic  sent  for  me,  and  the  General 
then  read  to  us  a  telegram  from  Landdrost  of  Zeerust,  that  a 
number  of  British  troops  have  entered  the  Transvaal  Republic  from 
Mafeking  and  cut  th  wire,  and  are  now  on  the  march  to  Johan- 
nesburg. I  assured  the  President  that  I  could  not  believe  the  force 
consisted  of  British  troops.  The  General  then  said  they  may  be 
Mashonaland  or  Bechuanaland  police,  but  he  believed  the  informa- 
tion that  a  force  had  entered  the  state,  and  he  said  he  would  take 
immediate  steps  to  stop  their  progress.  His  Honor  requested  me  to 
ask  your  Excellency  whether  this  force  is  composed  of  British  troops 
or  police  under  your  Excellency's  control,  or  whether  you  have  any 
information  of  the  movement.  I  replied  that  I  had  heard  a  rumor 
to  the  same  effect,  and  have  telegraphed  to  inquire,  adding  that, 
if  true,  the  step  had  been  taken  without  my  authority  or  cognizance, 
iiiul  that  I  have  repudiated  the  act  and  ordered  the  force  to  return, 
immediately." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Chamberlain  telegraphed 
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to  Mr.  Robinson:  "  In  replj'  to  your  tele^'rams  relative  to  the  situation 
in  South  African  Republic,  your  action  is  cordially  approved.  I  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes  will  cooperate  with  you  in  recalling 
Administrator  of  Matabeleland.  Keep  me  informed  fully  of  political 
.situation  in  all  its  respects.  It  is  not  clearly  understood  here.  Leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  mischief." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  cabled  that 
in  consequence  of  a  telegram  from  the  British  Agent  in  the  Trans 
vaal,  he  had  ordered  the  Agent  to  send  without  delay  a  thoroughl} 
competent  mounted  express  with  this  message  to  Dr.  Jameson: 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  disapprove  your  conduct  in 
invading  the  Transvaal  with  armed  force.  Your  action  has  been 
repudiated.  You  are  ordered  to  return  at  once  from  the  country, 
and  will  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  your 
unauthorized  and  most  improper  proceeding." 

On  December  '29.  which  was  Sunday,  Dr.  Jameson,  accompanied 
by  Sir  John  Willoughby,  the  Commandant  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany's forces,  rode  out  from  Mafeking  with  a  force  whose  numbers 
have  been  given  at  from  400  to  600  men.  They  took  with  them 
three  Witworth  and  eight  Maxim  guns.  Their  first  act  was  to  cut 
the  telegraph  wires  and  they  had  hardly  crossed  the  border  into  the 
Transvaal,  when  they  were  met  by  an  official  of  the  Republic,  who 
warned  them  to  withdraw  at  once.  Dr.  Jameson's  written  reply 
was:  "Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  protest  of  above  date,  and  have 
to  inform  you  that  I  intend  proceeding  with  my  original  plan, 
which  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  the  people  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  we  are  here  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  principal 
residents  of  the  Hand  to  assist  them  in  their  demand  for  justico 
and  the    ordinary    rights    of   every    citizen    of   u   civilized    state." 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  a  messenger  mounted  on  a  fleet 
horse  was  sent  with  an  order  of  recall  to  Jameson,  who  was  over- 
taken near  the  Elan  River.  After  reading  the  order,  Jameson 
coolly  replied  to  the  messenger  that  he  might  report  that  the  order 
liad  been  received  and  would  be  attended  to,  and  then  the  raiders 
rode  on. 

No  sooner  was  news  received  of  the  crossing  of  the  frontier  by 
the  raiders  than  the  burghers,  who  had  been  commandeered,  made 
liiiste  to  intercept  the  party,  which  was  encountered  about  fifteen 
miles  out  of  Johannesburg,  where  the  fighting  opened  a  little  past 
midnight  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 

Jameson  and  his  men  were  daring,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
Hoers,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  best  rifle  shots  found  any- 
where. They  are  cool,  brave  and  almost  fanatical  in  their  devo- 
tion to  their  country,  and  whatever  policy  is  fixed  upon  by  the 
President  and  his  associates. 

Full  of  self-confidence,  the  raiders  rode  onward  until  they  came 
in  sight  of  Krugersdorp,  where  a  halt  was  nuide  and  notice  given 
tliat  the  women  and  children  must  leave  the  place  at  once,  as 
Jameson  intended  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  giving  this  notifica- 
tion, however,  the  leader  of  the  invaders,  to  use  a  homely  expres- 
sion, counted  his  chickens  l)efore  they  were  hatched.  In  order  to 
(liter  the  town,  the  horsemen  had  to  ride  directly  between  two 
kopjes,  as  they  are  termed,  affording  a  powerful  position  to  the 
Moors,  who  had  taken  possession  of  them. 

When  the  raiders  came  in  sight,  the  defenders  adopted  the 
tactics  often  used  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  which  is  a  favorite  one 
among  American  Indians.  Small  bodies  presented  themselves  as 
disputants   of    the  advance,  and    after   a   feeble   resistance,  began 
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falling  back.  Their  object  was  to  lure  Jameson  and  his  men  in 
front  of  the  strong  position  where  a  numerous  force  of  riflemen 
were  eagerly  waiting  for  them  to  come  within  range.  In  other 
words,  the  Boers  set  a  trap  for  the  invaders  into  which  they  rode. 

Before  lie  suspected  anything  of  that  nature,  Jameson  found 
the  fire  too  hot  to  be  borne,  and  he  contented  himself  with  throw- 
ing a  few  shells  into  the  town,  when  he  fell  back  and  took  the 
road  leading  through  Randfontein,  past  Brink's  farmhouse  at 
Dornkop.  Two  troopers  were  killed  there,  but  the  Boers  adopted 
the  same  tactics  as  before,  reserving  their  real  attack  until  the 
invaders  came  within  reach  of  their  full  force.  On  the  other  side 
of  Dornkop,  the  defenders  held  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  when 
darkness  descended,  Jameson  found  himself  in  a  most  critical  posi- 
tion, for,  although  he  was  on  a  small  kopje,  the  Boers  commanded 
the  point  from  every  side. 

At  the  time  Jameson  first  appeared,  the  number  of  Boers  con- 
fronting him  was  about  1,200  or  1,500,  but  all  through  the  night 
others  continued  to  join  them  until  their  force  was  tripled.  All  of 
these  splendid  marksmen  were  mounted  and  armed  with  Martini- 
Henry  rifles,  Avhich  they  knew  how  to  use  with  wonderful  effec- 
tiveness. They  were  threatened  by  a  grave  danger  for  a  time, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  expended  so  much  ammunition  in 
resisting  the  attack  on  Krugersdorp,  that  little  remained,  but  special 
trains  were  run  out  from  Johanneshurg  which  fully  made  up  the 
lack. 

The  Uitlauders  blew  up  the  line  between  Langlaate  and  Krugers- 
dorp, but  foolishly  waited  until  after  the  supplies  had  gone  past, 
so  that  not  the  slightest  help  was  given  to  Jameson.  Fully  com- 
prehending the  danger  of  his  position,  Jameson  continued  shelling 
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tliat  of  the  Boers.  He  used  electric  lights  to  locate  the  enemy,  l)nt 
tliey  were  effectually  hidden  by  the  boulders  and  rising  gromnl. 
and  received  scarcely  an  injury. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  when  morning  dawned,  the  raiders 
found  they  were  caught  in  a  trap,  from  which  their  only  escape  was 
by  breaking  through  the  lines  of  the  Boer  riflemen.  With  great 
gallantry  Major  Coventry  led  a  charge  against  the  kopjes,  but  he 
was  defeated  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  Boers,  who  made  no 
attempt  to  shoot  the  riders,  but  killed  their  horses.  What  they 
wished  was  to  make  the  men  prisoners  and  they  took  this  means 
of  doing  so.  The  unharmed  riders,  being  suddenly  dismounted, 
liad  no  other  recourse  than  to  scramble  among  the  reeds  and 
behind  anything  that  ofl^ered  a  screen,  for  in  no  other  way  could 
they  escape,  even  for  a  short  time.  Thus  the  lighting  went  on 
for  four  hours  or  more. 

The  time  came  when  the  leader  .saw  that  it  was  all  up  with 
liim,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  he  hoisted  the  white  flag.  The 
Moers  seemed  to  distrust  the  flag  of  truce,  but  when  the  raiders 
piled  their  arms  in  the  middle  of  a  square  and  lined  up,  the\ 
rushed  forward  and  took  the  whole  force  prisoners,  including,  of 
course,  their  arms  and  ammunition.  A  good  many  men  had  been 
wounded,  but,  as  has  been  shown  repeatedly  in  the  last  war,  the 
Hoors  treated  the  unfortunate  ones  humanely.  Brink's  farm  house. 
as  it  was  known,  was  turned  into  a  hospital  to  which  the  injured 
of  both  sides  were  carried,  where  immediate  attention  was  given 
tiuMu,  while  the  prisoners  were  escorted  to  Krugersdorp.  It  is  said 
most  of  them  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  so  famishing  that  they 
wcn^  on  the  point  of  fainting,  which  they  would  have  done  but  for 
tlio  prompt  relief  given  by  their  captors. 
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When  the  scene  of  the  battle  was  inspected  and  the  dead  of 
both  sides  l)uried,  it  was  observed  that  the  destruction  of  the 
horses  of  the  raiders  had  been  particularly  severe.  The  assertion 
was  often  made  that  the  Boers  had  lost  a  f?ood  deal  of  their  skill 
in  nuuksnianship,  owing  to  the  killing  off  of  the  big  game  in  thcii- 
country;  but,  though  they  may  have  lacked  the  astonishing  expert- 
ness  of  their  fathers,  it  was  indisputable  that  they  were  still 
splendid   shots. 

There  will  never  be  any  cpiestion  as  to  the  great  bra\or.\ 
shown  by  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  followers  in  attempting  to  make 
this  raid  into  the  Transvaal.  Dr.  Jameson  well  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  enemy  to  which  he  would  be  opposed,  but  the  profoiiml 
belief  in  his  own  powers,  which  feeling  animates  almost  every  En^:- 
lishman,  caused  him  to  scorn  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ami 
to  move  forward  in  an  aluiost  hopeless  enterprise.  Perhaps  tlieiv 
was  a  deeper  design  in  the  raid  than  history  will  ever  be  able  to 
show  conclusively,  but,  as  that  may  be,  it  required  a  bold  spirit  to 
carry  out  tiiis  »h\sign,  and  no  better  selection  could  have  been 
nuide  than  that  of  Dr.  Jameson. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  plans  of  Jameson  were  entirely 
disarranged  when  the  reinforcements  of  llitlanders  in  Johannesl)uri]; 
failed  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Jameson  had  been  promised  2.0ii(i 
nuMi  from  Johannesburg,  but,  owing  to  the  activity  of  iVesidcnt 
Kruger,  the  IHtlanders  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  part  iu  the 
program.  Hundreds  of  armed  bui-ghers  poured  into  Johannesbul\L^ 
and  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  llitlanders  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  general  slaughter.  Kruger  quickly  served  warninu' 
on  the  "Defense  Committee"  in  Johannesburg,  and  this  notice  was 
emi>hasized  by  a  display  of  force  which  demonstrated  the  hopelessness 
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of  iiny  iittompt  to  jj^o  to  tlio  aid  of  Jiiineson.  As  a  result 
.liiniesoii  was  iiifoniiod  l>y  tlie  Defense  Committee  that  an  armistice 
had  been  concluded  with  Pi-esident  Krnger  until  the  higli  com- 
missioner visited  Pretoria,  and,  consecinently,  no  lielp  could  be  given 
to  him. 

Dr.  -biineson's  men  were  brought  to  Pretoria,  The  burghers 
were  greatly  excited  over  the  alTair,  ami,  had  not  judi(Mous  counsels 
pre\aile<|.  the  iiris(')ners  might  have  been  harshly  treated  by  the 
enraged  farmers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  England  Mr.  Chamberlain  cabled 
to  President  Kruger  asking  him  to  show  magnanimity  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Oom  Paul  replied  that  the  case  of  the  prisoners  would 
he  decided  strictly  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Itepublic,  and 
that  tli(>ro  would  be  no  punishment  wdiich  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  case,  therefore,  w'as  referred  to  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  they  sentenced 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates  to  be  shot.  ]*residcnt  Kruger  decided, 
however,  tliat  in  presenting  the  Transvaal  side  of  the  case  to  the 
woihl,  that  magnanimity  would  count  for  much  in  gaining  the 
syniiiathy  of  other  nations,  and  \\o  decline<l  to  allow  the  sentence 
to  be  carried  out.  He  refused  to  sign  the  death  warrant  and 
onleretl  the  prisoners  turned  over  to  Her  ^lajesty's  (Jovernment  on 
lh(»  Xatal  frontier,  as  soon  as  Johannesburg  was  disarmed, 

It  has  ])een  stated  that  one  of  the  conditions  insisted  upon  by 
I'lesident  Kruger  for  the  release  of  the  raiders  was  that  Johannes- 
hiirg  should  be  disarmed.  The  city  was  notiiied  on  the  6th  of 
January,  ISyC),  that  no  discussion  of  grievances  would  be  i)ermitted 
until  such  disarmament  was  made.  This  was  the  ultimatum,  and, 
to  render  it  effective,  the  English  agent,  Sir  Jacobus  De  Wet,  was 
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sent  with  a  message  by  the  High  Commissioner  from  Pretoria, 
which  was  thus  delivered: 

"Men  of  Johannesburg,  friends,  and  fellow  subjects  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  I  regret  I  am  before  you  under 
siu'li  painful  circumstances.  I  deeply  sympathize  with  your  griev- 
ances, but  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  I  have  to  ask  you 
to  do  a  thing  which  w'ould,  perhaps,  pain  many  a  heart." 

He  begged  them  as  men  to  use  their  judgment,  and  not  to 
allow  their  English  blood,  English  courage  and  English  valor  to 
override  their  judgment.  Every  human  being,  unbiased  in  mind, 
believed  in  pluck,  perseverance  and  determination  in  Englishmen. 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  had  to  announce  that  Jameson  and  his  brave 
fellows — misguided,  but  l)rave — (tremendous  cheering) — were  pris- 
oners. A  terrible  mistake  was  undoubtedly  made  by  some  one, 
which  had  placed  them  in  a  most  awkward  and  painful  position, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  announce  that  Jameson  and  his  men  were  to  be 
hononibly  handed  over  to  Her  Majesty's  Government — (loud 
cheers) — and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  one  condition  was  that  the  men  of  Johannesburg  should 
lay  down  tlieir  arms.  ("We  will  not,"  and  prolonged  groans.)  As 
their  friend  and  loyal  subject  and  servant  of  the  Queen,  from  the 
time  of  his  manhood  to  the  present  moment,  he  appealed  to  them 
as  Brit(ms  not  to  act  idiotically,  not  to  refuse  to  give  up  their  arms. 
(Cries  of  "Who  to  ? ")  To-day  was  rot  the  time  to  let  feelings  of 
enthusiasm  carry  them  away.  It  was  the  time  to  be  guided  by 
judgment  and  counsel,  and  to  let  these  prevail  over  national  senti- 
ment. He  was  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
who,  at  his  request,  allowed  him  to  come,  and,  if  possible,  avert 
bloodshed.     He  appealed  to  the  men  of  Johannesburg  to  set  aside 
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the  nfitional  feelings  by  which  they  were  fired.  They  might  fight 
bravely  like  lions,  but  he  would  tell  them  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  men  in  Johaimesbnrg  to  hold  their  jiosition.  (Dissent.)  If 
they  fought,  with  all  their  pluck  and  determination,  tliey  would 
have  to  die.  (Cries  of  "  Never.")  If  they  did  not  care  for  their 
own  lives,  as  men  with  brave  heart',  did  not,  let  them  consider 
women  and  children  —  (cheers) — and  many  other  inno«'ont  people 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  movement.  Let  them  consider  ti\e 
position  of  this  town,  which  might  be  in  ashes  if  Johannesburg 
persevered  in  the  present  course.  He  put  it,  could  they  by  all  their 
pluck  and  bravery  hold  this  place?  They  would  be  starved  out; 
they  would  perish  from  famine  and  thirst.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  men  of  Johannesburg,  but  begged  and  besought  them  as 
a  fellow-subject,  and  as  representative  of  the  Queen  on  behalf  of 
the  High  Commissioner,  to  consider  their  position.  They  were  not 
surrendering  through  cowardice.  There  was  no  disgrace  in  that. 
(Cries  of  "What  are  the  conditions?")  Well  the  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  was  disposed  to  be  lenient. 

Considerable  stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  action  of  the  President 
of  the  Transvaal  in  surrendering  to  a  representative  of  the  Queen, 
vlie  men  who  had  nuulo  the  ill-timed  raid.  It  has  l)een  repeat- 
edly shown  that  these  men  were  practically  coerced  by  the  political 
fiiends  of  President  Kruger  into  signing  a  memorial  to  the  govern- 
ment loi  the  kindness  and  solicitude  shown  during  their  incarcer- 
ation. Englishmen  will  always  maintain  that  but  for  the  fear  of 
summary  punishment  the  Transvaal  authorities  would  have  dealt 
liarshly  with  the  brave  men  who  sought  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  Uitlandeivs  by  force.  On  June  11th,  Jameson  and  his  leading 
associates  were   brought  before   an  adjourned  session   of  the   Bow 
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Street  Police  Court,  London,  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act   by   making  a   raid   into  a  friendlj'^   state. 

The  prisoners  were  fifteen  in  number,  and,  as  they  entered  the 
court  room,  with  Jameson  at  the  head,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
showed  an  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  phiced.  He  was  ^rave  and  thoughtful  all  through  the 
hearing,  while  the  others  smiled,  nodded  to  acquaintances  in  the 
court  room,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  occasion  as  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  place  themselves  on  exhibition  before  their  admiring 
countrymen.  A  correspondent  thus  .-ketches  the  appearance  of 
the  prisoners: 

"Jameson  has  an  interesting,  and.  by  no  means,  a  bad  face, 
though  not  as  strong  as  one  would  expect.  His  eyes  are  fine  — 
wide  apart  and  rather  pathetic  — and  he  has  a  good  big  forehead, 
perhaits  a  little  exaggerated  by  baldness,  but  his  mouth  and  chin 
do  not  look  unusually  positive.  He  wears  a  brown  mustache, 
trimmed  close,  and  in  age  ap[)ears  to  be  al)out  forty.  His  eye 
is  clear  and  his  color  good,  but  fatigue  and  care  were  evident 
from  his  whole  appearance  and  demeanor.  In  physitpie  ho  is  thick 
set  and  short  —  (piite  the  least  imposing  by  far  of  the  party;  but 
he  has  tlie  only  intidlectual  face  among  them.  Henry  Frederick 
White,  one  of  the  leaders,  is  the  handsomest  of  them,  a  tiill,  mili- 
tary man,  with  an  air  of  good  breeding  and  distinction.  The  Hon. 
Robert  White,  is  (piite  vacant  looking,  as  is  also  Cai)tain  Coventry. 
Colonel  tli'ey  is  aJso  handsome,  in  a  w.iy,  but  heavy;  Sir  John 
Willoughby  looks  intelligent  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  his  face 
is  cynical  and  repellent." 

Sir  Itichard  Webster  represented  the  Crown,  and  some  of  the 
mo«t  distinguished  barristers  in  England  were  arrayed  on  the  side 
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if  the  defense.  The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  were  taken  down 
ill  long-hand  to  he  sworn  to  and  signed  then  and  there.  This 
made  the  proceedings  tedious,  but  many  stirring  episodes  of  the 
raid  were  brought  out,  and  one  especially  was  listened  to  with 
keen  interest.  That  was  the  testimony  of  a  Dutch  lieutenant 
ji'iilogmatically  told.  Ho  had  been  under  arrest  by  the  Jameson 
cohimn.  but  afterward  took  part  in  the  first  skirmish  near  Krugers- 
(lorp.  He  w^as  met  on  patrol  duty,  his  horse  taken  away  and  he 
was  disarmed,  whereupon  he  asked  his  captor  why  they  did  that, 
"when  no  war  had  been  declared  or  anything."  When  he  was 
asked  how  many  men  he  had  he  expressed  surprise  that  they 
.sliouhl  expect  him  to  answer  such  a  question.  His  horse  was 
tinally  restored  to  him  and  he  was  left  behind  on  a  two  iiours' 
paiole  to  stay  wiiere  he  was.  He  kept  his  parole  and  at  its  termi- 
nation galloped  off  with  such  speed  that  he  rejoined  the  Boers  and 
took  charge  of  his  battery  before  the  raiders  arrived. 

The  magistrate  discharged  nine  of  the  accused,  but  held  Jame- 
sdii.  Hie  two  Whites,  Coventry,  Willoughby  and  Grey  under  £2,000 
liiiil  each. 

The  grand  jury  found  bills  t)f  indictment  against  the  prisoners, 
whose  trial  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foHowing  month. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  inopportune  date  for  them,  for 
I'll  the  same  day,  the  report  of  the  investigatuig  committee  of  the 
lliiiise  of  Assembly  of  Capo  Colony  was  gjvtMi  out.  An  adverse 
•  Icniont  took  snap  judgnuMit.  by  means  of  a,  [lackod  Ca[)e  Parlia- 
iii'Mit,  and  succeeded  in  reproving  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  great  hritisli 
1  m\('y.  for  his  alleged  part  in  the  affair. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  character  of  the  case,  the  attorney 
^"Mioral  demanded  a  trial  at  bar  before  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
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of  the  High  Coui-t  of  Justice,  which  is  the  most  august  tribunal  in 
England.  This  demand  was  granted  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  the  two  senior  puisne  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
were  assigned  to  the  trial.  By  taking  this  course,  an  authoritative 
decision  would  be  obtained  on  the  difficult  law  points  that  were 
certain  to  arise. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  well  known  and  much  liked  in  this 
country.  Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen,  as  he  was  stj'led,  was,  until 
his  promotion,  the  leading  English  advocate,  a  Catholic  Irishman; 
the  champion  of  Parnell;  the  English  counsel  before  the  Behring 
Sea  Tribunal,  and  one  of  the  greatest  legal  minds  of  the  century. 
Associated  with  him  were  the  hardly  less  distinguished  Baron 
Pollock,  the  foremost  living  writer  upon  English  law,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  the  eminent  jurist.  The  prosecution  and  defense 
were  represented  by  some  of  the  most  profound  legal  talent  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  trial  opened  July  20th,  when  Sir  Edward  Clark  (ronsumerl 
the  day  in  support  of  a  motion  to  (luash  the  indictments.  It  would 
be  uninteresting  to  give  tlio  technical  points  of  his  argument,  but 
he  maintained  that  the  indictments  did  not  allege  those  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  Enlistment  Act  with  sufficient  particulai'ity.  The  motion 
was  denied,  and  on  tlu^  second  day  of  the  trial  the  jury  was 
impaneled  and  sworn. 

Tlie  attorney's  oi^eiiing  was  masterful,  lie  recited  the  various 
acts  in  the  order  of  their  jn'oposed  proof,  adding  that  they  were 
practically  admitted  by  the  defense,  excei)t  as  to  th(^  construction 
that  was  to  b(^  pnt^  upon  tlnnn.  lie  nnide  <'lear  the  necessity  for  ;i 
statute  forbidding  exp(>(litions  against  a,  friendly  state,  and,  in  con- 
chision.  urged  that  it  "was  ail  the  more   incumbent   upon   persons 
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who,  Hke  the  defendants,  were  in  the  responsible  position  of  de  facto 
gov  .ors  of  the  country — magistrates  and  administrators  as  some 
of  them  were — that  they  should  obey  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  statute,"  instead  of  combining  to  violate  it. 

The  attorney  general  next  brought  forward  his  proofs,  which 
occupied  three  days,  there  being  no  obstructive  interruptions  and 
little  cross-examination.  This  was  the  most  tedious  part  of  the 
trial,  for  the  proofs  were  largely  documentary,  and  were  devoted 
mainly  to  establishing  the  fact  that  in  1895  the  South  African 
Republic  was  a  friendly  state,  and  that  Mafeking  and  Pitsani  were 
places  within  the  scope  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  observe  the  attempts  of  skillful 
counsel  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  their  clients  when  it  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  one.  The  first  motion  of  the  defense  was  to  dismiss, 
on  the  ground  that  the  prosecution  had  failed  to  prove  that  the 
B'oreign  Enlistment  Act  was  in  force  either  at  Mafeking  or  Pitsani, 
the  two  places  from  which  the  expedition  started.  This  motion 
was  promptly  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  had  been  in 
force  at  Mafeking,  and  that,  as  all  the  defendants  had  been 
concerned  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  Act  had  been  in  force  in  Pitsani  or  not.  By  way  of 
precaution  the  latter  question  was  afterward  put  to  the  jury  and 
answered  aflirmatively. 

The  English  law  did  not  permit  the  defendants  to  testify  m 
their  behalf,  but  no  hardship  was  thereby  wrought,  since  the  facts 
put  in  evidence  by  the  Crown  were  incapable  of  rebuttal.  Conse- 
quently, the  defense  made  no  attempt  to  form  a  case,  but  sought 
to  modify  the  harshness  of  the  established  facts,  and  their  method 
was  an  ingenious  one. 
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The  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  jury  was  a  crush- 
ing one  and  left  them  no  loophole  of  escape  from  their  duty,  no 
matter  how  distasteful  it  was  to  them.  He  opened  with  the  declara- 
tion that  "in  most  criminal  charges  the  consequences  of  the  offeuse 
usually  eud  with    *    *     *    *    *    the  acts  that  constitute  the  crime, 

* 

but  the  consequences  of  the  offense  brought  before  them  no  one 
could  foresee."  The  charges  were  uncontroverted  and  notorious. 
He  scathingly  denounced  the  argument  of  the  defense  that  the 
mission  of  the  raiders  was  that  of  rescuers  or  that  they  were 
evangelists  of  reform.  "The  expedition  was  a  filibustering  raid, 
even  if  it  was  not  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  republic,  or  was 
prompted  l)y  philanthropic  and  humane  motives,  or  aimed  at  secur- 
ing some  I'eform  of  the  law,  and  whether  it  proceeded  by  a  show 
of  force  or  actual  force.  If  these  things  were  done  by  authority 
of  the  Queen,  it  would  be  an  act  of  war." 

The  learned  judge  then  showed  that  the  Act  was  effective  to 
enforce  a  neutrality  not  .secured  by  the  law  of  any  other  country. 
Henceforth,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Act  to  fit  out  on  British  soil 
any  expedition  against  any  state,  no  matter  whether  it  started  or 
not;  nor  whether  its  promoters  were  on  British  soil  while  organizing 
it;  nor  whether  its  members  took  employment  in  it  without 
resi)onsibility  for  its  organization. 

It  was  im[)ossibIe  for  the  jury  to  do  otherwise  than  pronounce 
the  i)risoners  guilty,  and  their  sentences  were  as  follows:  Di. 
Jameson,  tifteen  months'  imprisonment;  Sir  John  Willoiighby,  ten 
months;  Hon.  Robert  White,  seven;  Col.  Cirey,  Col.  Henry  White 
and  Major  Coventry,  five  ea(!h,  the  imprisonment  to  be  without 
hard  labor;  but  the  sentence  forfeited  all  the  prisoners'  royal 
commissions. 


CHAPTER  XII 


LEADERS   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA    AT    THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE    WAR. 


The  development  of  new  countries  always  brinj^s  to  the  front 
men  naturalh'  fitted  to  take  a  place  above  their  fellowmen.  South 
Africa  is  no  exception.  Times  of  crises  only  accentuate  the  ability 
and  genius  of  these  leaders  who  have  seized  conditions  to  make 
themselves  forces  of  power  and  influence  in  the  world.  The  British 
and  the  Boers  both  have  produced  men  in  South  Africa  who  must 
be  recognized  in  history  as 'potent  instruments  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  light  of  civilization.  Men,  as  nations, 
may  clash,  and  yet  botli  be  right  from  their  own  yxnut  of  view. 
The  English  have  maintained  that  their  sovereignty  in  South  Africa 
would  give  the  Republics  a  progress  and  advancement  which  would 
forward  them  one  hundred  years.  The  Boers  stolidly  maintain  that 
progress  shall  be  as  it  moves  with  the  Republics,  and  not  by  the 
forced  draught  of  English  enterprise  and  domination.  Both  Dutch 
and  English,  whatever  may  be  their  motives,  have  made  history 
i:i  South  Africa,  and  time  will  emi>hasize  the  value  of  England's 
I'lvad  of  civilization. 

The  Dutcii  have  produced  no  greater  leader  than  "Oom"  Paul 
Kruger,  President  of  the  South  African  Republic.  Whatever  may 
lie  the  justice  of  the  contentions  between  the  Ih-itish  and  the 
Dutch,  all  are  interested  in  this  grim,  placid  old  man.  who.  fight- 
ing for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  has  impressed  the  world  by 
tlio  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  yet  the  intellectual  ability,  with 
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which  he  is  guiding  his  beloved  Republic  through  the  storms  and 
stress  of  a  bitter  war. 

Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  times.  Of  him  Prince  Bismarck  said:  "He  is  the 
greatest  natural  diplomat  living." 

The  first  look  at  President  Kruger  causes  a  smile  on  the  part  of 
a  stranger,  for  a  hom'elier  man  in  dress  and  appearance,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive.  He  wears  a  billycock  hat  perched  on  his  head,  has 
long  dangling  gray  hair,  a  heavy  face,  flabby  cheeks,  broad  flat  nose, 
small  eyes,  hidden  by  the  pulpy  rings  beneath  when  he  laughs,  and 
shaded  by  brows  whose  coarse  hair  is  half  an  inch  long.  His  mouth 
is  misshapen,  one  side  being  drawn  down  from  the  continual  use 
of  a  pipe,  for  he  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  his  unprepossessing 
countenance  is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  scraggly  white  whiskers. 
His  long,  heavy  body  is  perched  upon  a  pair  of  thin,  weak  limbs, 
his  baggy  coat  is  too  small  to  be  comfortably  buttoned  in  front, 
and  there  is  always  a  yawning  chasm  between  the  bottom  of  his 
trousers  and  the  tops  of  his  shoes. 

Oom  Paul  is  a  devout  Christian  and  loves  everybody  except- 
ing the  English,  whom  he  hates  with  an  intensity  comparable  only 
with  that  which  is  said  to  stir  the  devil  at  the  sight  of  holy 
water,  and  all  the  abominable  qualities  of  the  Englishman,  are 
typified  to  him  in  Cecil  J.  Rhodes. 

President  Kruger  was  born  in  Cape  Colony  in  October,  1825. 
While  a  small  boy,  the  troubles  between  the  Colonial  Government 
and  the  Boers  began,  and  he  joined  his  people  in  journeying  to 
the  interior.  He  was  a  remarkable  athlete,  endowed  with  prodigious 
strength  and  activity,  and  possessing  a  personal  courage  that  abso- 
lutely knew  no  fear.    In  those  days  the  lion  rendered  some  parts 
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of  South  Africa  almost  uninhabitable  for  white  men  or  negroes. 
No  life  was  safe  until  the  country  was  cleared  of  the  fearful  pests. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  before  the  final  settlement 
was  made  in  the  Transvaal,  fully  six  thousand  lions  were  killed, 
of  which  more  than  two  hundred  fell  by  the  hand  of  Paul  Kruger. 
He  was  still  in  his  teens,  when  he  took  part  in  the  wars  with  the 
natives,  who  were  nearly  as  troublesome  as  the  lions.  When 
seventeen  years  old,  he  professed  religion  and  there  is  no  stronger 
characteristic  of  his  nature  than  his  deep  devotion  and  obedience 
to  the  will  of  his  Master.  He  believes  himself  an  instrumevit  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty  for  the  carrying  out  of  His  purposes 
amoug  His  beloved  Boers,  and  no  disaster,  however  crushing,  or 
victory,  however  great,  can  shake     his  trust  in  God. 

It  is  suspected  that  President  Kruger  is  able  to  speak  the 
English  language  fluently.  Several  persons  nai-rate  that  in  hokl- 
iug  a  conversation  with  him,  through  an  interpreter,  the  shrewd 
old  fellow  often  showed  that  he  understood  the  English  expres- 
sions before  they  were  translated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  will  not 
admit  such  knowledge,  and  in  every  interview  which  he  holds 
with  a  visitor  using  the  hated  tongue,  he  insists  upon  having  it 
filtered  into  that  of  his  own  country. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  democrat  than  President  Kruger. 
A  person  unacquainted  with  his  identity,  seeing  him  among  liis 
townsmen,  would  never  suspect  that  he  was  a  jot  socially  higher 
than  the  lowest  of  them.  He  spends  an  hour  every  morning  in 
his  family  devotions  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  nothing 
delights  him  more  than,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Volksraad, 
to  sit  on  the  piazza  of  his  modest,  white-washed  cottage  and 
smoke  and  chat  with  the  burghers,  who  enjoy  the  occasion  no  less 
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than  he.  Coffee  and  tobacco  are  furnished  freely  to  all  visitors. 
None  can  laugh  more  heartily  than  he,  or  enjoy  more  keenly  the 
pleasant  gossip  with  his  neighbors.  He  is  said  to  be  immensely 
wealthy,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  a  millionaire,  while 
his  son-in-law  is  still  richer  and  occupies  a  residence  that  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  president's  salary  is  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  but  he  lives  as  ])lainly  as  if  it  were  less  than 
a  tenth  of  that  sum.  He  has  been  man'ied  twice,  and  has  had 
seventeen  children  born  to  him,  of  whom  only  seven  are  living. 
That  meteoric  character,  Barney  Barnato,  whose  brief  career  in 
South  Africa  dazzled  the  world,  presented  President  Kruger  with 
two  fine  mar])le  statues  of  lions,  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  his  house.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
a  photograph  of  the  President  standing  with  a  hand  resting  on 
the  head  of  one  of  the  recumbent  animals.  It  tickles  the  fancy 
of  the  Boers  to  see  a  significance  in  this  pose,  which  possibly 
was  not  intended  by  the  president  himself  when  he  stood  for  the 
photograph. 

The  following  interesting  reference  to  President  Kruger  is 
from  TJk'  Boston  Pilot,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  intimately 
ac(|uainted  with  the  great  Boer  leader  for  the    past   twenty    years; 

"This  rennirkable  man  was  born  on  October  10,  1825.  His 
parents  were  Boer  farmers,  residing  in  Cape  Colony,  too  poor  to 
provide  Paul  with  shoes.  The  future  ruler  of  the  South  African 
Republic  had  to  trudge  over  the  African  'veldt'  in  his  bare  feet. 
He  was  christened  S.  J.  Paul  Kruger,  but  the  two  initials  were 
soon  disused,  though  President  Kruger  uses  them  in  signing  state 
papers.  Fear  was  unknown  to  Kruger  from  boyhood.  When  lio 
was  in  his  seventeenth  year  his  father  asked  him  to  take  home  his 
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span  of  oxen  and  an  empty  wagon,  lie  was  accompanied  by  his 
little  sister. 

"'Paul,'  said  his  father,  'take  care  of  your  sister.' 

"'I  will,'  he  said  simply. 

"In  those  days  traveling  in  Cape  Colony  was  anything  but  a 
[>icnic.  Wild  animals  were  plentiful,  and  many  a  traveler  became 
a  prey  to  these  beasts.  Everything  went  well  until  Paul  was  within 
about  five  miles  from  liome.  Here  a  large  panther  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  oxen  took  fright  and  bolted.  The  jostling  of  the  wagon 
threw  the  little  girl  to  the  ground,  where  she  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ferocious  animal.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  young  Kruger 
jumped  from  the  wagon  and  ran  to  his  sister's  assistance.  The 
panther  stood  with  gleaming  eyes  over  tho  prostrate  child.  Kruger 
was  unarmed,  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation  lie  engaged  the 
pantlier  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle.  It  was  a  fierce  battle.  Time 
and  again  the  angry  beast  clawed  Kruger  ciueliy,  but  his  courage 
and  strength  never  failed  him.  Like  a  bulldog  he  held  his  grip 
n[ton  the  panther's  throat  until  he  strangled  the  beast  to  death. 
Kruger  was  badly  lacerated.  Blood  flowed  from  many  wounds,  but 
notwithstanding  his  injuiies  he  carried  his  fainting  sister  homo. 
This  exploit  made  him  the  hero  of  the  sturdy  Boers  in  that  section. 
It  was  the  first  indication  of  the  latent  powers  that  dwelt  in  tlie 
coming  ruler  of  the  Trans\'aal. 

"  From  lioyhood  Kruger  hated  the  English  with  a  hatred 
wliich  has  only  increased  with  years.  His  l)oast  was  that  some 
ihiy  he  would  raise  an  ai'my  to  tight  the  English.  When  Kruger 
was  young  his  people  moved  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  later  to 
the  Transvaal.  The  first  time  I  met  Paul  Kruger  was  in  Pretoria 
in  1879.     Though   past   fifty   years  of  age,    he  was  a  Hercules   in 
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physique,  standing  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  strongly 
built  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  his  body.  He  and 
.loubert  were  then  arraying  the  Boers  for  the  struggle  with  England, 
which  came  in  1S81  and  which  was  settled  by  an  illy  advised 
statesnum.  In  those  days  Kruger  was  poor  compared  with  his 
wealth  of  to-day.  He  had  a  large  family,  to  which  he  was 
devotedly  attached, 

"  When  I  met  him  over  fifteen  years  later,  although  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  he  was  as  unassuming  as  in  earlier  days. 
He  asked  me  to  be  his  guest,  and  in  his  parlor  in  Pretoria  wo 
talked  of  old  days.  Kruger  had  aged  considerably  in  the  fifteen 
years.  He  stooped  .somewhat,  but  the  fire  of  youth  gleamed  in  his 
eyes,  and  age  seemed  unable  to  dim  his  ardor.  My  conversation 
with  him  was  carried  on  through  his  secretary,  'Oom'  Paul  can 
sjjeak  English  fluently,  but  under  no  circumstances  will  he  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  that  language.  This  procedure  when  in  con- 
ference with  British  officials  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  collect 
his  thoughts  before  replying.  He  is  an  inveterate  smoker  and 
coffee  drinker,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen  at  home  without  a  long 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  At  his  side  is  a  large  cuspidor,  which  he 
uses  freely. 

''  The  motto  of  President  Kruger  for  years  has  been  Patrick 
Henry's  memorable  utterance,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  uio 
death.'  This  .sentence  translated  into  the  Boer  language,  hiin<_'s 
handsomely  framed  in  his  parlor  This  heroic  Boer  ruler  is 
almost  devoid  of  learning.  What  education  he  has  was  hard  to 
secure.  Yet  he  has  baffled  men  of  learning  by  his  sagacity.  His 
knowledge  of  human  natme  is  wonderful.  Once  in  Johannesburji 
there  was  an   elected   board  of  health   which   was   becoming  daily 
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more  powerful.  The  members  were  mostly  English,  jimong  them 
being  a  Mr.  Holt,  who  was  ultra  English  in  his  views.  This 
board  was  the  only  hope  of  the  British  element  for  securing 
control  of  Johannesburg.  In  November,  1894,  President  Kruger 
is^sned  an  edict  that  only  the  Boer  language  could  be  used  at  the 
meetings  of  the  health  board,  and  only  those  who  could  speak  the 
language  were  qualified  to  be  its  members.  The  English  fumed, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  resign.  The  Boer  language  is  as 
bard  to  learn  as  the  Chinese. 

"  In  November,  1894,  I  was  President  Kruger's  guest  when  he 
drove  home  the  last  spike  in  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which 
connects  Pretoria  with  Delagoa  Bay.  It  was  an  inspiring  scene 
when  the  presidential  train  arrived  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit.  As  the 
old  president  stepped  from  his  special  car  he  was  greeted  by  hun- 
dreds of  Boer  farmers.  In  the  distance  could  bo  seen  the  three 
grouiied  graves  of  the  rearguard  of  the  British  Ninety-second  Reg- 
iment. In  a  few  words  Kruger  exorted  the  Boers  to  stand  by 
tlieir  country;  lU'ver  to  give  it  up  to  a  foreign  foe.  As  ho  made 
tills  appc.:-  h  '  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
lbiti>ik  .M  Idie.s. 

'  u  iO  ot  the  spectacular  features  of  President  Kruger's  life  took 
liiin  bcf  '10  the  glare  of  the  (;alciuvr  I'-z'-t  in  1893  when  Sir  Henry 
Loch.  lh?n  Governor  of  Capo  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  of 
Africa,  visited  Kruger  uL  Pretoria,  to  confer  with  him  over  the 
comniand  to  British  subjects  to  carry  arms  in  the  Boer  army. 
•litliannosl)urg  Englislimon  woro  i:i  Pretoria  in  great  numbcis  and 
they  drew  Locirs  carriaiie  t(»  ti'o  Capito!.  Some  imi)ressionablo 
I'l'Oi  io  took  the  bonics  fion;  Kruger's  carriage  and  the  executive 
;i>  iu  danger  of  bciiii;  r:obbod     However,  couservativo  men  with 
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judgment  drew  their  revolvers  and  quickly  restored  order.  The 
coolest  man  in  the  group  after  the  display  of  arms  was  concluded 
was  President  Kruger.  Some  of  his  close  friends  'old  the  sturdy 
Boer  that  he  had  been  in  imminent  danger.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  he  smiled  and  replied:  'Mobs  seldom  injure  a  man 
who  keeps  his  presence  of  mind.  Suppose  I,  too,  had  had  to  resort 
to  arms?' 

"Before  T  left  Pretoria,  President  Kruger  sai'^  to  me  through 
his  Secretary; 

"'When  you  go  home  to  tho  United  States  tell  the  people 
there  for  me  that  there  is  a  small  nation  here,  loving  their  country 
and  their  liberty,  that  idolizes  the  American  flag  and  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country.  May  the  United  States  ever  prosper 
and  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  her  forefathers,  i'j  my  earnest 
wish.  It  would  please  me  very  much  if  a  treaty  could  be  made 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Transvaal.  Could  I  favor 
American  commerce  I  would  do  so,  and  I  shall  try  all  m  my 
power  to  grant  some  concessions.' 

"Tlio  voice  of  the  aged  president  quivered  as  he  spr'-e,  aii.l 
his  eyes  were  moist.     Ho  was  certainly  deeply  moved. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  president  badly  injured  one  oi 
his  thumbs,  when  hunting  in  his  early  days,  and  rather  than  bother 
with  it  he  cut  it  olT.  When  the  tension  between  his  country  and 
(Ireat  Britain  was  near  the  snai)ping  point,  he  was  discussing  the 
nnitter  one  day  with  his  friends,  and  to  illustrate  how  he  would 
circumvent  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  ho  began  checking  off  on  his  fingers, 
starting  with  th.e  littlo  one. 

"I  was  too  much  for  Sir  (Unn-ge  Clray,"  he  said,  and  comiiig  to 
his  third  tiuger,  ho  added:  "I  was  too  much  for  Sir  Howard  Berkeley." 
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Then,  toucliing  his  second  fir.  v,  he  continued:  "I  was  too  much 
for  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  touching  his  index  finger,  lie  added,  "I  was 
too  much  for  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and  I  shall  be  too  much  for 

Sir  alle  namjie!^^  he   exclaimed,  in    dismay,  for    when    he 

attempted  to  touch  his  thumb  he  was  reminded  that  none  was 
there.  His  manner  showed  that  he  was  unpleasantly  impressed,  for 
there  was  something  in  the  incident  that  strongly  appealed  to  the 
superstitious  side  of  his  nature. 

A  man  of  such  rugged  mentality  and  clear  statesmanship,  even 
tliough  of  scant  education,  naturally  has  a  style  of  writing  that  is 
peculiarly  his  own.    Several  days  after  the  Jameson  raid,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Johannesburg  : 
"  To  All  the  Residents  of  Johannesburg. 

"  I,  S.  J.  P.  Krugor,  State  President  of  the  South  African 
iiepublic,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council, 
by  virtue  of  Article  VI  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council,  dated 
January  10,  ISDO,  do  hereby  make  known  to  all  the  residents  of 
Johannesburg  and  neighborhood  that  I  am  inexpressibly  thankful 
to  (lod  that  the  despicable  and  treacherous  incursion  into  my 
country  has  been  prevented,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic 
saved,  through  the  courage  and  l)ravery  of  my  burghet's. 

"The  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  this  crime  must  natur- 
ally be  punished  according  to  law — that  is  to  say,  they  must  stantl 
tlu'ir  trial  before  the  high  court  and  a  jury— but  there  are  thou- 
sands who  have  been  misled  and  deceived,  and  it  has  clearly 
ii|il)i'ared  to  mo  that  even  among  the  so-called  leaders  of  the 
luovomeut  there  are  many  who  have  been  deceived. 

"  A  small  number  of  intriguers  in  and  outside  of  the  (quarter 
iiigeuiously  incited  u  number  of  the  residents  of  Johannesburg  and 
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surroundings,  under  tlie  guise  of  standing  up  for  political  rights,  and 
day  by  day,  as  it  were,  urged  tliem  on;  and  when,  in  their  stupidity, 
they  thought  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  they  (the  intriguers) 
caused  one  Dr.  Jameson  to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  republic. 

"  Did  they  ever  ask  themselves  to  what  they  were  exposing  you? 

'  I  shudder  when  I  think  what  bloodshed  could  have  resulted 
had        .      jiiiil  Providence  not  sav^d  you  and  my  burghers. 

"I  wi''  not  refer  to  the  financial  damage. 

"  Now  I  approach  you  with  full  confidence.  Work  together 
with  the  government  of  this  republic,  and  strengthen  their  hands 
to  make  this  country  a  land  wherein  people  of  all  nationalities 
may  reside  in   common  ))rotherhood. 

"For  months  and  months  I  have  idanned  what  changes  and 
reforms  could  have  been  considered  desirable  in  the  government  of 
the  stale,  l)nt  the  loathsome  agitation,  especially  of  the  press,  has 
restrained  me. 

"The  same  men  who  have  publicly  come  forward  as  leaders, 
have  demanded  reforms  from  me,  and  in  a  tone  and  numner  which 
they  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  done  in  their  own  country, 
owing  to  fear  for  the  criminal  law.  For  that  cause  it  was  made 
impossible  for  me  and  my  burghers,  the  founders  of  this  Republic, 
to  take  their  preposterous  proposals  into  consideration. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  submit  a  draft  law  at  the  ordinary 
session  of  the  Raad,  whereby  a  municipality,  with  a  mayor  at  the 
liead.  would  be  gianted.  to  Johannesburg,  to  whom  the  control  of 
the  city  will  bo  entrusteil.  According  to  all  constitutional  principles, 
the   iMunici|)al    Hoard  will   be   elected   by  the  people  of  the  town. 

"I  earnestly  reiiuest  you,  laying  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  lo 
answer  me  this  (question:    After  what  has  haitpened,  can  and  may  I 
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submit  this  to  the  representatives  of  the  people?  My  reply  is,  T  know 
there  are  thousands  in  Johannesbuig  and  the  suburbs  to  whom  I 
can  entrust  such  elective  powers.  Inhabitants  of  Johannesbui-fif, 
render  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  jro  before  the  Volksraad 
with  the  motto,  'Forgotten  and  Forgiven.'" 

President  Kruger  values  the  following  tribute  above  all  that  he 
has  ever  received  from  any  governmental  authority.  It  was  written 
by  Emperor  Williaui,  of  Germany,  a  few  days  after  the  Jameson 
raid.  Coming  from  such  an  exalted  source  it  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
august  ruler  of  Germany  is  prone  to  act  upon  sudden  impulses  of 
feeling,  and  the  dispatch  was  pronounced  "indiscreet"  by  other 
nations. 

"  Received  January  3,  1890.    From  Wilhelm,  T.  R.,  Berlin. 
"To  President  Kruger,  Pretoria: 

"  I  tender  you  my  sincere  congratulations  that,  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  help  of  friendly  Powers,  you  and  your  people  have  been 
successful  in  opposing,  with  your  own  forces,  the  armed  bands  that 
have  broken  into  your  country  to  disturb  the  peace,  in  restoring 
order,  and  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  your  country  against 
attacks  from  without.  "Wilhelm,  I.  R." 

Among  the  honors  which  have  been  conferred  upon  President 
Kruger  by  European  rulers,  are  the  following:  Knight  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  (inind  Ofhcer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Grand  Knight  of  the  Leopold  Order  of  Rolgium,  Grand 
Knight  of  the  Netherlaml  Lion,  and  (irand  Knight  of  the  Portu- 
guese Order  of  Distinguished  Foreigners.  With  the  insignia  of  these 
orders  disidayed  on  the  front  of  Pi-esidetit  Kruger's  massive  chest,  it 
can  well  be   inuigined   that  the  sight  would  be  an  impressive  one. 
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The  next  man  of  importance  in  the  Transvaal,  if,  indeed,  he  is 
not  the  first  during  war  times,  is  Commandant-General  Pietrus 
Jacobus  Joubert,  who  is  the  supreme  head  of  military  forces, 
besides  being  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  His  ability  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  popularity  fully  equal  to  the  president's.  Like 
the  greatest  military  leaders,  General  Joubert  believes  that  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  the  arbitrament  of  arms  should  be  the  last 
resort;  but  a  patriot  at  heart,  devotedly  attached  to  his  country, 
*i  never  shrinks  from  duty,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  disaster  does 
not  enter  his  thoughts  when  called  to  defend  his  principles.  Gen- 
•^'•al  Jf  -.'^ert  has  long  been  noted  for  his  broad-minded  views,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  he  has  always  advocated  a  greater  liberality 
towards  the  Uitlanders  than  the  Republic  has  been  willing  to  show. 
As  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  his  oilice  is  little  more  than  a 
name,  his  influence  therein  being  insignificant.  His  popularity  among 
the  liberal  and  progressive  Boers  is  such  that  he  has  been  twice 
nominated  for  the  presidency.  President  Kruger  believes  that  the 
safety  of  his  country  demands  the  denial,  except  under  rigid  con- 
ditions, of  the  franchise  for  the  Uitlanders,  while  General  Joubert 
claims  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  wlio  are  at  heart 
friends  of  the  government,  and  who  should,  therefore,  be  given  the 
right  to  vote.  He  thinks  that  such  a  person  should  lirst  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  with  all  the  responsil)ility  thereby  imitlied,  and  if, 
after  a  test  of  a  few  years,  his  sincerity  is  clearly  proven,  he  should 
be  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  native  burghers. 

It  will  1)0  understood  from  what  has  been  said,  that  President 
Krnger  and  (Jeneral  Joubert  represent  the  two  arms  of  the  Republic, 
ono  its  diplonuitic  and  the  other  its  military.  Fiach  began  his 
career   in  early   youth.     General   Joubert  was   a  volunteer   under 
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Commandant-General  Kruger,  and  through  the  ability  he  displayed, 
won  his  way  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  Republic.  He  taught  England  his  terrible  power  to  smite  at 
Laing's  Nek,  Bronkhurst  Spruit  and  Majuba  Hill,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  important  Boer  victories  of  the  late  war.  He  is  not  merely 
a  tighter,  but  a  strategist,  worthy  to  take  rank  among  the  great 
military  leaders  of  modern  days.  The  following  incident  is  told 
of  him  by  Howard  C.  Hillegas  in  "Oom  Paul's  People:" 

"Shortly  after  Jameson  and  his  officers  were  brought  to  Pretoria, 
President  Kruger  called  about  twenty  of  the  Boer  commanders  to 
his  house  for  a  consultation.  The  towns-people  were  highly  excited, 
and  the  presence  of  the  men  who  had  tried  to  destroy  the  Republic 
aggravated  their  condition  so  that  there  were  few  calm  minds  in 
the  capital.  President  Kruger  was  deeply  affected  by  the  serious- 
ness of  the  events  of  the  days  before,  but  counselled  all  those 
present  to  be  calm.  There  were  some  in  the  gathering  who  advised 
tliat  Jameson  and  his  men  should  be  shot  immediately,  while  one 
man  jocosely  remarked  that  they  should  not  be  treated  so  leniently, 
and  suggested  that  a  way  to  make  them  suffer  would  be  to  cut  off 
their  ears. 

"One  of  the  men  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting,  gave 
this  account  to  the  waiting  throngs  in  the  street,  and  a  few  hours 
afterward  the  cable  had  carried  the  news  to  Europe  and  America, 
Nvith  the  result  that  the  Boers  were  called  brutal  and  inhuman. 
President  Kruger  used  all  his  influence  and  eloquence  to  save  the 
lives  of  tho  prisoners,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
securing  the  smallest  amount  of  sympathy  for  Jameson  and  his  men. 
It  was  dawn  when  General  Joubert  was  won  to  the  president's  way  of 
thinking,  and  he  continued  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
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"'My  friends,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  patiently  to  rae  for 
several  minutes,' he  commenced.  'I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
farmer  and  the  neighbor's  dog.  Suppose  that  near  your  farm  lives 
a  man  ^vhose  valuable  dogs  attack  your  sheep  and  kill  many. 
Will  you  shoot  the  dogs  as  soon  as  you  see  them,  and  in  that  way 
make  yourself  liable  for  damages  greater  than  the  value  of  tlu' 
sheep  that  were  destroyed?  Or  will  you  catch  the  dogs  when  you 
are  able  to  do  so,  and,  carrying  them  to  your  neighbor,  say  tn 
him:  I  have  got  your  dogs;  now  pay  me  for  the  damage  they 
have  done  me,  and  they  shall  be  returned  to  you?' 

"After  a  moment's  silence  General  Joubert's  face  lighted  up 
joj fully,  and  he  exclaimed: 

"'We  have  the  neighbor's  dogs  in  the  jail.  What  shall  we  do 
with  them?' 

"The  parable  was  effective,  and  the  council  of  war  decided 
almost  instantly  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to  the  British  (Tovernment." 

On  November  ^0,  18'.)7,  a  London  news{)aper  printed  the  follow- 
ing words  which  were  spoken  by  General  Jouhert  to  its  corres- 
pondent: "Have  not  you  Knglish  always  followed  on  our  heels  — 
not  on  us  here  only,  but  all  over  the  world,  always  concpiering,  always 
getting  more  land?  We  were  iiulependent  when  you  came  lier(\ 
We  arc  independent  now,  and  you  shall  never  take  our  independence 
from  us.  Tlu!  whole  [)eoi)le  will  light.  You  in:iy  shed  blood  over  iill 
South  Africa,  but  it  will  only  be  over  our  dead  bodies  that  you 
will  seize  our  iiidepiMideiice.  Kv(mt  Dutchman  in  South  Africa  will 
Hglit   against  you.      l-^ven    the    woin(Mi    will    tight.     You    may   t!ik(> 


away  our  lives 
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our  independence  -   never 


(ieneral  Joubert,  at  this  writing,  is  sixty-eight  years  old,  and 
comes  of  an  old  French  Huguenot  family,  settled  a  long  time  agu 
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in  South  Africa,  which  has  a  strong  infusion  of  Dutch  blood.  Born 
in  Cape  Colony,  he  began  life  as  a  farmer,  but  his  marked  ability 
soon  placed  him  at  the  front  in  public  life.  He  was  State  Attorney 
to  the  South  African  Republic,  before  he  was  Vice-President.  He 
has  always  been  very  popular,  and  in  1893,  came  within  881  votes 
of  defeating  Kruger  for  the  presidency. 

His  most  characteristic  traits  are  his  courage,  fairness  and 
humanity.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
telegraph  his  condolence  to  Lady  Symons  upon  the  death  of  her 
liusband,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  he  showed  to  his 
prisoners.  He  organized  the  army  of  the  Transvaal  and  divided 
the  country  into  seventeen  military  departments,  each  department 
being  divided  again  into  smaller  divisions,  with  commanders,  field 
cornets  and  lieutenants  of  different  rank  in  charge.  Every  man  had 
his  complete  equipment  at  home  and  was  ready  for  service  almost  as 
soon  as  notified.  He  had  to  send  only  seventeen  telegrams  to  bring 
about  the  mobilization  of  his  army  within  forty-eight  hours. 

General  Joubert  is  known  far  and  wide  as  "Slim  Piet,"  but 
"slim"  has  no  reference  to  his  figure,  which  is  massive,  but  to  his 
shrewdness  and  cunning,  and  even  his  enemies  will  admit  that  this 
name  has  been  well  earned. 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  Magdeburg  journals,  who  t'",:.  become  acquainted  with 
General  Joubert  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  a  long 
letter,  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinions  regarding  the  solution  of 
the  Anglo-Boer  struggle.  There  are  some  statements  of  the  Boer 
commander  that  will  attract  attention: 

"  Before  Ladysmith,  Oct.  27. 

"My  Dear  Sir:    The  close  of  your  letter,  which  reached  me  this 
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morning,  was  prophetic.  War  has  broken  out.  God  grant  that  it 
may  continue  to  be  as  favorable  to  us  as  it  h""^  been  up  to  the 
present.  It  was  with  a  full  and  firm  confidenci  .  the  Almighty 
that  we  entered  upon  this  war,  which  was  forced  upon  us,  in 
defense  of  our  country's  liberty,  for  which  we  are  determined  to 
conquer  or  die. 

"You  know  my  countrymen  sufficiently  not  to  need  any 
explanation  on  that  point,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  come 
immediately  to  the  important  point  of  my  reply.  After  the  Jame- 
son raid  in  January,  1896,  which,  fortunately,  we  crushed,  our 
government  became  convinced  that  England,  urged  on  by  classes 
little  worthy  of  respect,  was  determined  to  begin,  sooner  or  later, 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Boers.  We  v  also  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  guard  against  that  danger  ,,  to  accumulate 
armaments;  and,  although  we  knew  that  the  war  in  question  on 
the  part  of  England  would  be  severely  condemned  by  all  the 
European  powers,  we  foresaw  that  none  of  them  could  intervene 
efficaciously,  because  they  would  all  be  so  strongly  influenced  by 
the  noisy  threats  of  England  and  by  the  armament  of  her  formid- 
able fleet,  that  the  greatest  of  them  would  not  dare  to  raise  their 
voices  against  the  insatiable  greed  of  England,  even  if  their  own 
interests  were  to  suffer.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  had  to  rely 
upon  our  own  strength.  To  arm  continually  and  to  conceal  our 
armaments — that  was  our  aim,  and  in  this  we  have  been  eminently 
successful. 

"We  often  allowed  the  English  spies  to  visit  our  arsenals 
where  there  was  nothing  but  old  material,  but  we  carefully  con- 
cealed our  modern  material,  of  which  the  English  knew  nothing 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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"We  were  not  wrong  in  counting  upon  the  disdainful  reports 
of  the  English  spies  in  regard  to  our  military  strength,  and  their 
boasts  about  rushing  Pretoria  did  not  frighten  us. 

"But  your  opinion  of  the  numerical  forces  of  the  English 
seems  to  me  exaggerated.  Up  to  the  first  week  of  the  month  of 
December  the  English  will  not  be  able  to  put  in  the  field  more 
than  85,000  men,  from  which  must  be  deducted  at  that  time  at 
least  10,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  sick  and  prisoners.  From  the 
75,000  remaining  there  must  be  a  considerable  deduction  which 
will  be  occupied  with  the  guarding  and  transportation  of  supplies; 
so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  remain  more  than  35,000 
men  for  decisive  operations. 

"Before  God  I  assure  you  that  we  Boers  have  no  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  English  predominance  in  South  Africa.  What  we  insist 
upon  is  the  complete  independence  of  our  own  country.  But  if  the 
war  should  continue  it  is  the  independent  spirit  of  all  Afrikanders 
that  will  smash  British  supremacy. 

"What  do  we  care  for  England's  40,000,000  •  inhabitants,  if  she 
can  only  send  80,000  soldiers  here?  We  Boers,  with  a  population 
of  170,000  souls,  have  already  50,000  men  in  the  field,  so  that  we 
can  get  along  very  well  without  the  aid  of  the  Boers  of  the  Cape 
and  of  Natal. 

"Woe  to  the  English  if  they  continue  to  excite  the  savage 
blacks  against  us!  A  universal  upheaval  of  the  Afrikanders  would 
be  the  consequence,  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  that  would 
mean  for  the  English. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  our  enemies  have  fought  bravely;  but 
when  they  begin  to  suffer  the  privations  of  war,  demoralization 
will  come  upon  them,  and  they  will  weaken.    We  are  convinced 
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of  our  own  ultimate  triumph  aiul  of  God's  aid  in  this  war,  as  in 
our  preceding  wars  with  the  same  foes. 

"The  blood  that  must  be  slied  in  this  struggle,  which  will  last 
probably  more  than  a  year,  will  not  be  upon  the  heads  of  out- 
children.     We  fight  for  our  creed  aud  country. 

"Hoping  that  you  will  cherish  a  friendly  remembrance  of  my 
countrymen  and  of  myself,  and  trusting  that  these  linos  may  find 
you  in  good  health,  T  remain,  Sincerely  yours, 

P.  J.   JOUIIEIIT." 

Cecil  J.  Rhodes  is  one  of  sevei-al  sons  of  a  poor  Knglish  rector, 
and  while  still  a  young  man,  was  told  by  his  physician  tliat  he 
was  incurably  affected  with  consumption,  and  could  not  live  at  tlu' 
most  more  than  a  few  years.  This  was  not  the  first  mistaken 
diagnosis  made  by  a  physician.  It  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
the  case  of  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  American  navy, 
who  belonged  to  a  consumptive  family  and  went  to  sea  when  a  boy, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  post[)oning  for  a  few  years  the  death  which  all 
regarded  as  close  at  hand.  As  is  well  known,  Stewart  fought  throu^di 
the  war  with  Trii)o!i,  made  a  brilliant  reputation  as  commander,  for 
a  time,  of  Ohl  Ironsides,  one  of  the  most  famous  ships  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  and  finally  died  beyond  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Possibly 
the  milder  climate  of  South  Africa  was  a  factor  in   the  restoniti 
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of  Ml-.  Rhodes  to  rugged  health  and  vigor,  but  it  is  not  improbalil(> 
that  the  stirring  events  in  which  he  became  immediat(dy  involv(Ml, 
united  to  his  own  ambition,  had  much  to  do  with  such  restoration. 
He  is  not  yet  lifty  yeai-s  of  ag(\  and  he  was  less  than  Inill' 
that  when  he  joined  a  party  who  made  their  vay  to  the  Kini- 
berley  Diamond  Mines.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  lie 
refused  to  take  part  in  illicit  diamond  buying,  through  which  nuuiy 
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(ithers  acquired  wealth,  lie  followed  the  maxim  of  "Poor  Richard," 
to  make  honest!}'  all  the  money  he  could,  and,  no  matter  how  small 
his  income,  to  lay  by  a  portion  for  the  inevitable  rainy-day.  His 
rough,  outdoor  life  proved  so  beneficial  that,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  returned  to  England  and  completed  his  course  at  Oxford. 
Ilo  then  sailed  again  for  South  Africa  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  way  to  Kiinberley,  where,  by  shrewd  investments  in  mining 
claims,  he  not  only  added  greatly  to  his  wealth,  but  acquired  a 
marked  influence  in  affairs.  The  history  of  all  great  booms  shows 
that  the  abnormal  prosperity  was  followed,  in  a  short  time,  by 
depression  which  is  as  abnormal  as  the  original  rise  in  values.  It 
is  these  depressions  which  form  a  golden  opportunity  for  shrewd 
(•a[)italists.  Cecil  Rhodes  availed  himself  of  the  chance  thus  offered 
him  by  a  slump  in  the  value  of  the  mining  claims.  He  expended 
every  dollar  in  buying  up  shares,  claims  and  lands,  and  then  formed 
the  idea  of  uniting  in  a  monopoly  or  syndicate  all  the  diamond 
industries  of  that  country. 

This  was  so  stupendous  a  scheme  that  it  was  far  beyond  the 
roach  of  Mr.  Hhodes  and  his  frientls.  With  that  resolute  audacity 
which  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  his  nature,  he  went  to  the 
liothschilds,  those  colossal  bankers  whose  clients  are  the  leading 
l'()\vf>rs  of  the  world,  briefly  stated  his  wishes,  and  asked  them  to 
;iilvance  the  necessary  capital.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Rhoiles  was  successfid,  and  he  took  back  with  him  to  Africa  all 
till'  money  necessary  to  buy  the  renuiiuiug  claims  or  property  in 
tilt'  Kiml)ei'ley  district.  The  great  Do  Meers  Company  was  formed  and 
h'liodes  nas  made  managing  director  for  life,  at  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  yesir.  The  annual  dividends 
of  this  vast  corporation  amount  to  fifty  per  cent,  and   nearly  half 
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a  billion  dollars  worth  of  diamonds  have  been  placed  in  the 
markets,  of  the  world.  This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  marvelous 
ability  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

It  was  natural  that  such  an  ambitious  man  should  enter  politics. 
His  po}nilarity  was  undeniable,  and  he  '  ime  a  candidate  for  the 
Cape  Oolony  Parliament  from  the  Kimuerley  District.  The  same 
qualities  that  he  had  displayed  in  a  business  way  enabled  hini  to 
secure  his  election,  which  was  followed  in  time  by  his  choice  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  government  of  the  Colony.  He  was  friendly 
with  everyone,  Boer,  Dutchman,  Afrikander,  Englishman  and  the 
natives  of  other  countries,  an  ardent  believer  in  the  dogma  that 
every  man  has  his  price,  and  the  possessor  of  almost  limitless 
wealth.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  his  success  was  complete. 
Like  leading  politicians  elsewhere,  Mr.  Rhodes  soon  built  up  a 
party  upon  whose  loyalty  he  could  depend,  no  matter  what  policy 
was  adopted,  through  thick  and  thin.  Had  he  proclaimed  a  rebellion 
against  the  mother  country,  thousands  of  men,  devotedly  attached 
to  the  Queen  and  the  home  government,  would  have  rallied  under 
his  banner,  so,  wlien  it  became  manifest  that,  as  has  been  stated 
elsewhere,  his  policy  was  British  rule  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  it 
attracted  a  multitude  of  ardent  supporters.  In  the  face  of  difli- 
culties  which  would  have  overwhelmed  almost  any  other  man,  he 
formed  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  more  generally  known 
as  the  "Charter  Company,"  which,  in  iSUr),  became  the  real  owner  of 
Rhodesia.  By  this  time  Mr.  llhodes  was  a  multi-millionaire,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  enormous  capitalistic  enter[)rises  of  tlio 
glol)0,  and  the  I'remier  of  Capo  Colony. 

But,  like  Napoleon,  his  ambition  fed  upon  itself.  Between  him 
and  the  fuUillment  of  the  supreme  ambition  of  his  life  towered  the 
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two  republics  of  the ,  Transvaal  and  the  Oi-ange  Free  State,  block- 
ing his  path  as  by  a  mountain  which,  however,  this  genius  believed, 
if  it  could  not  be  surmounted,  could  ])e  tunneled.  The  mistake 
must  not  be  made  of  attributing  to  Mr.  Uhodes  as  a  controlling 
motive  in  his  political  course,  that  of  sympathy  with  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  the  Uitlanders.  In  truth,  he  cared  nothing  for  them, 
and  once  bluntly  told  one  of  their  leaders  who  went  to  him  with 
complaints,  that  if  dissatished  with  his  treatment  by  the  Boers,  he 
was  a  fool  not  to  accept  the  remedy  within  his  reach,  by  leaving 
the  country.  It  is  conceded  that  Mr.  Uhodes  was  the  real  instigator 
of  the  Jameson  raid,  which  proved,  for  a  time,  as  disastrous  to  him 
as  to  its  immediate  participants. 

In  the  si)ring  of  ISt)',)  he  visited  lierlin,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Emperor  William  and  he  returned  with  encouraging 
rp[)orts.  It  was  known  that  there  was  danger  that  the  German 
ruler  would  interfere  in  the  realization  of  the  pet  project  of  the 
South  African  Colossus,  which  was  to  carry  a  telegraph  line  from 
the  Cape  to  Alexandria  and  to  follow  it  with  a  through  African 
railway.  The  distance  to  be  covered  is  5,()(J4  miles.  For  half  of 
that  distance  railways  have  been  built  and  were  in  working  order, 
('X(!opt  for  the  interruption  caused  by  the  war  in  the  Ti-ansvaal. 
The  easiest  task,  of  course,  is  the  construction  of  the  telegraph, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  comi)leted  within  tiio  next  four  or  live 
years. 

The  first  plan  was  to  build  the  railway  solely  through  British 
t(MTitory,  the  hope  being  that  complications  with  other  European 
powers,  through  whoso  possessions  it  would  pass,  could  bo  avoided. 
This,  however,  proved  impossible,  for,  though  jnost  of  the  land  was 
British  and  under  British  sway,  tiioro  was  a   belt  oxtetiding  about 
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ten  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  or  some  seven  hundred  miles, 
which  was  foreign  territory  and  had  to  he  crossed  though  nearly 
half  of  it  could  be  utilized  by  a  system  of  '•  oeamers  on  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

The  Anglo-Crerman  treaty  of  1890  defined  the  respective 
spheres  of  the  two  countries  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
for  the  troublesome  questions  that  all  foresaw  were  sure  to  arise. 
Mutual  concessions  were  made,  but  Germany  was  immovable  on 
one  claim,  which  was  that  the  western  frontier  of  Cierman  East 
Africa  should  advance  with  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  Tlie  English  Foreign  Ofiice  tried  hard  to  secure 
a  strip  of  territory  along  the  eastern  side  of  Ijiike  Tanganyika  and 
northward  through  Uganda,  so  as  to  connect  the  possible  British 
tfM'ritories  of  the  future.  The  Soudan,  however,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  dervishes  and  the  project  was  too  visionary  for  British 
statesmansliip.  At  one  time,  an  arrangement  was  reached  with 
King  Leopold  by  which  the  gap  was  bridged  and  a  strip  of  land 
lifteen  miles  wide  and  several  hundred  miles  in  length  was 
guaranteed  to  the  constrncter  of  the  proposeil  British  railway  line, 
by  the  Anglo-Congo  Convention  of  ^lay.  \S\)i,  but  (lermany  pro- 
tested so  vigorously  that  the  concession  was  abandoned. 

This  compelled  Cecil  Rhodes  to  ajiply  to  the  (Jermaii  authorities 
at  Berlin.  His  proposal  now  was  to  take  the  railway  through 
(lonnan  territoiy  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Cerman  Colonial 
Ollice.  lie  succeeded  in  inducing  the  (ierman  go\t>rnment  to  enter 
into  an  agreenumt  with  the  British  South  Africa,  Chartered  (^)m- 
Itany,  at  the  h(>ad  of  which  are  Mr.  IMiodes  and  Mr.  Beit,  by  which 
consent  was  given  to  carry  the  Vww  through  (iernum  East  Africa, 
where  the  road  is  to  be  under  the  protection  of  (iernumy. 
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The  agreement  entered  into  early  in  November,  1899,  binds  the 
South  Africa  Company  not  to  continue  its  railroad  to  the  west 
coast  from  Rhodesia,  south  of  the  fourteenth  degree,  except  from 
a  point  on  the  Anglo-German  frontier,  while  Germany  was  pledged 
not  to  construct  a  railway  north  of  the  fourteenth  degree  to  the 
west  coast  until  the  line  is  built  south  of  that  degi'ee  through 
German  Southwest  Africa.  Subsequently  Germany  signed  an  agree- 
ment allowing  Mr.  Rhodes'  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  line  to  be 
carried  through  German  East  Africa,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions recited  in  the  Reichstag  in  March,  1899.  The  meaning  of 
this  bargain  is  that  Germany  secures  the  connection  of  any  westerly 
extensions  of  the  Rhodesian  lines  with  the  proposed  German  lines 
in  German  East  Africa,  which  will  probably  start  from  Swakop,  near 
WalHsli  Bay.  This  affords  a  much  shorter  route  from  England  to 
Rhodesia  than  by  way  of  Cape  Town. 

His  next  step  in  carrying  out  his  unquenchable  purpose  was 
the  futile  attempt  to  boom  and  develop  Rhodesia.  He  is,  to-day, 
the  most  prominent  Englishman  connected  with  public  affairs  in 
Africa,  and  is  admired  for  his  unquestionable  genius.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  inextinguishable  hatred  felt  towards  bim  by  Pi'esi- 
dent  Kruger  and  the  Boers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prime  object 
of  the  latter  in  their  attack  upon  Kimbei'ley,  was  the  capture  of 
Rhodes,  whose  value  to  them  as  a  prisoner,  they  placed  above  that 
of  the  great  diamond  mines.  It  was  said  repeatedly,  and  doubtless 
with  truth,  that  no  risk  or  effort  was  too  great  for  the  Boers  to 
put  forth  in  order  to  secure  the  one  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Speaking  more  personally  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  is  unmarried,  looking  upon  a  wife  as  a  handicap,  rather  than  a 
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help  to  an  ambitious  man.  He  dresses  poorly,  is  very  generous, 
is  a  man  of  few  words,  of  much  magnetism,  abstemious  in  his 
habits  and  despises  formality  and  all  ostentation.  When  he  sets 
out  to  accomplish  any  purpose  he  believes  he  is  justified  in  remov- 
ing every  obstacle  by  any  means  at  his  hand. 

Reference  has  been  frequently  made  in  these  pages  to  the 
Afrikander  Bond.  This  political  organization  has  acquired  control 
of  Cape  Colony  under  the  policy  of  "South  Africa  for  South 
Africans;"  in  other  words,  that  the  interests  of  South  Africa  shall 
be  served  first,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  afterward.  The  majority 
of  its  members  are  Dutch,  who  believe  that  their  chief  duty  is  to 
aid  in  developing  their  resources  by  rigid  legislation  and  wise  pro- 
tective tariffs.  This  object  attained,  it  is  then  time  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps, 
that  the  members  of  the  Bond  should  be  favorably  disposed  toward 
those  of  the  same  faith  in  the  Transvaal,  They  approve  the  course 
of  President  Kruger  in  dealing  with  the  franchise  dispute,  and, 
consequently,  their  loyality  to  the  home  country,  in  case  of  war 
against  their  friends  to  the  north,  is  no  more  than  a  brittle  thread. 
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The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  directed  on  South  Africa  for 
several  years  because  of  the  great  commercial  possibilities  afforded 
in  this  distant  land.  The  wants  of  the  Afrikanders  have  steadily 
grown  as  they  have  settled  up  the  country,  until  now,  all  nations 
are  eager  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  augmenting  trade.  The  Afri- 
kanders, as  a  rule,  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  modern 
implements  and  inventicms  of  all  kinds.  The  United  States  has 
entered  into  the  contest  for  the  South  African  business  with  some 
degree  of  success!  Other  countries  are  exporting  largely,  England 
having  a  vast  volume  of  export  business  with  the  South  African 
Colonies  and  Republics. 

The  latest  account  of  South  Africa  was  written  by  United  States 
Cousul-General  at  Cape  Town,  James  G.  Stowe,  who  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Orange  Fr^e  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  report  to  the 
State  Department,  dated  June  15,  1899,  under  the  title  of  "Com- 
mercial Development  of  South  Africa." 

Mr.  Stowe's  first  journey  occa})ied  two  days  and  one  night,  and 
led  him  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley,  a  distance  of  047  miles.  The 
title  was  made  in  a  compartment  car,  which  in  that  part  of  the  world 
takes  the  place  of  sleeping  and  dining  cars.  At  night  his  bed  con- 
sisted of  "one  sheet  double,  one  small  pillow  and  two  blankets  made 
ui),"    for    which    he    paid   a   sum    in    English   money    equivalent 

to  $2.43. 
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On  the  first  afternoon  he  passed  tlirongh  the  Hex  Mountains, 
whose  rugged  appearance  recalled  Colorado  in  his  own  country. 

"In  the  distance  on  each  side  could  be  seen  the  'coppies'  (hills) 
assuming  all  shapes  and  heights.  These  wastes  were  covered  with  a 
stunted  bush,  the  food  of  the  sheep  which  once  roamed  about  in  large 
numbers,  now  sadly  decimated  by  disease.  At  the  foot  of  the  coppies 
are  some  fertile  fields,  wliose  principal  products  are  Kaffir  corn  anil 
mealies.  The  Kaffir  corn  is  in  the  tassel — not  in  the  ear;  the  mealie 
is  like  our  own  Indian  corn,  but  smaller  in  ear  and  grain,  and 
when  ground  and  mixed  with  cold  water  is  more  palatable  than  our 
Indian  corn  when  scalded.  The  mealie  is  planted  in  rows  and  left  to 
mature.  It  is  never  cultivated;  hence  the  plant  runs  to  stalk  and  not 
to  ear." 

The  sight  of  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  added  to  the  reminder  of 
his  native  land;  but  besides  goats  and  the  animals  named,  he  saw 
what  is  witnessed  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  large  numbers  of 
ostriches.  It  would  be  supposed  that  this  stupid  creature,  whose  lack 
of  sense  makes  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  Bushmen,  would  have  been 
frightened  by  the  roar  of  the  iron  horse  and  train,  but  the  birds 
showed  less  timidity  than  the  quadrupeds,  for  they  came  up  to  the 
fence  and  stared  wonderingly  at  the  train  as  it  thundered  past.  The 
fences  inclosing  the  track  were  of  American  barbed  wire,  but  tlie 
Dutchmen  improved  upon  them  by  attaching  the  wire  to  heavy  iron 
posts  and  gates  that  had  been  imported  from  Europe. 

We  have  already  given  the  principal  facts  about  the  famous  Kiin- 
berley  diamond  mines,  but  some  of  Mr.  Stowe's  statements  are  worth 
repeating.  He  found  that  the  city  contained  35,000  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  were  drawn  thither  by  the  mines.  The  general  manager  of 
them  is  Gardiner  F.  Williams,  who  is  also  tiie  United  States  Consular 
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Agent.  A  pleasing  surprise  to  the  visitor  was  that  many  of  the  most 
responsible  positions  in  the  mines  are  held  by  Americans.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  furnish  the  majority  of  the  2,000  horses  and  mules 
used  in  the  mines,  and  some  of  the  200,000  pounds  of  beef  and  25,000 
pounds  of  mutton  consumed  by  the  15,000  natives  and  25,000  whites 
employed  in  the  mines.  "  T  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  American 
machinery  here,"  Mr.  Stowe  remarks.  "The  immense  driving  gear  of 
a  pumping  engine  'made  in  England'  had  to  be  sent  to  Chicago  to 
have  the  cogs  cut.  The  company  is  operating  an  ice  plant,  made  in 
Chicago,  and  three  more  have  been  ordered,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
five  tons  a  day,  and  20,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  storage,  besides  a  com- 
plete dynamite  plant,  with  an  American  to  manage  it.  The  150  miles 
of  railroad  in  and  about  the  mines  are  laid  with  American  rails,  and 
every  tie  and  sleeper  is  of  California  redwood,  wliich  in  this  country 
is  the  wood  par  excellence  for  this  purpose.  Three  ships  from  Cali- 
fornia have  recently  arrived  with  cargoes  of  redwood  and  Oregon 
pine.  The  ice  company  sells  its  product  for  half-a-cent  a  pound, 
while  in  Cape  Town  the  price  is  four  cents.  All  the  water  used  in 
and  about  the  city  flows  through  pipes  made  in  the  United  States. 
1  was  pulled  to  Kimberley  by  an  American  engine,  and  tliere  are 
several  others  in  use  in  Cape  Colony." 

Mr.  Stowe  was  impressed  by  the  care  which  the  company  took  to 
provide  for  its  employees.  It  has  built  the  village  of  Xennilworth, 
covering  5CX)  acres  and  occupied  by  white  employees,  at  nominal  cost. 
Water  and  light  are  furnished  free,  and  there  is  a  club  liouse,  a 
lilu-iiry,  reading  rooms,  athletic  grounds,  a  park  and  vegetable 
jiardens,  with  vines  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  profusion. 

"Tlio  native  employees  are  housed  in  compounds.  On  the  four 
siiles  of  a  large  square  are  erected  one-story  buildings  of  corrugated 
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iron,  opening  to  the  center  of  the  square.  They  are  divided  into 
rooms  which  hold  twenty  persons,  who  sleep  in  bunks  three  high. 
Within  each  compound  is  a  store  which  supplies  the  natives  with 
clothes,  food,  etc.,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  In  the  center  of  the 
square  is  a  large  swimming  pool,  well  patronized.  Adjacent  to  the 
compound  is  a  hospital,  free  to  the  sick  and  injured.  Extended  over 
the  whole  enclosure^  which  occupies  several  acres,  is  a  wire  netting, 
to  prevent  the  throwing  over  of  diamonds  enclosed  in  tin  cans,  etc.. 
as  was  once  the  natives'  practice.  Outside  the  compound,  and  ten 
feet  from  it,  is  a  barbed  wire  fence  ten  feet  high,  with  fourteen 
strands  of  wire.  An  underground  passage  leads  to  the  mine  shaft, 
and  the  men  are  exatnined  as  they  return  from  work.  Within  the 
compound  T  visited  (there  are  three)  were  3,500  natives,  and,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  they  were  all  enjoying  themselves,  dancing,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  beating  drums,  reading  the  Bible  or  'Pilgrim's 
Progress'  in  their  own  language,  singing  hymns,  cooking,  sewing, 
smoking  hemp  in  cow  horns  and  gamlding.  Some  were  clothed,  some 
not;  some  had  their  teeth  filed  to  resemble  a  saw%  others  had  their 
heads  shaved  except  a  fringe  at  the  back.  Some  were  tattooed,  and 
nearly  all  had  holes  through  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear,  to  hold  any- 
thing that  might  come  to  hand.  I  saw  spoons,  straws,  feathers  and 
stubs  of  cigars  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  Tho  npH\-ps  are  under 
contract  for  six  months  and  receive  from  oi  ^1'  ing  to  three  shillings 
(24  to  79  cents^  a  day.    They  are  not  all  lo  leave  tl     compound 

during  the  time  of  the  contract.  No  liip.  is  furnished  tliem.  They 
are  happy  and  contented,  and  the  system  is  go<  I  for  the  native,  the 
industry  and  the  country.  They  are  kept  in  a  detention  room  ot  > 
week  before  their  contracts  expire  and  made  to  wear  gloves  made  of 
two  discs  of  ieatlier,  locked  to  their  wrists.     Their  clothes  are  tidten 
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from  them  and  examined  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  leave 
without  any  diamonds." 

The  mines  are  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  What  is  now 
a  level  prairie  was  once  a  volcano.  Cropping  out  on  the  surface 
appeared  a  blue  rock  which  was  found  to  contain  diamonds.  The 
mouth  of  the  crater  is  312  feet  below  the  surface.  They  dug  800 
feet  lower,  so  that  the  mine  is  now  612  feet  deep.  The  rock  is 
elevated  to  the  surface  by  powerful  machinery  and  conveyed  to  the 
floors  or  level  ground,  at  present  occupying  about  200  acres.  Here  it  is 
left  for  a  year  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  wind  and  rains,  until  it  decom- 
poses and  falls  apart.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  crushing  and  washing 
machines  and  afterward  to  the  pulsators  which  separate  it  into  differ- 
ent sizes  and  again  wash  it.  Finally,  it  passes  over  shaking  tables, 
covered  with  grease,  which  catches  and  retains  the  diamonds.  These 
are  then  washed  in  acid  and  taken  to  the  valuator.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, out  of  3,000,000  tons  of  blue  rock  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  dia- 
monds are  obtained.  The  valuator  assorts  the  diamonds  according  to 
color  and  purity.  T  saw  on  his  table  the  output  of  one  week,  wortii 
SoOOjOOO.     A  syndicate  of  buyers  takes  the  produ^it  of  the  mines. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  are  among  the  foremost 
customers  of  the  Kimbeiley  mines,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  our  best 
<'iistomers,  but  Mr.  Stovve  is  convinced  that  we  ought  to  have  still 
more  of  the  trade,  especially  in  galvanized  corrugated  sheet  iron, 
which  is  used  extensively  throughout  Africa.  The  immense  buildings 
in  the  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  mine  are  constructed  of  it,  as 
are  also  thousands  of  dwelling  houses,  barns,  warehouses,  fences,  etc. 
The  merchants  in  all  African  cities  carry  it  in  stock,  of  regular 
lengths,  packed  by  European  manufacturers  in  bundles  of  twelve 
-^liocts.  hold  together  bv  iron  bands. 
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Leaving  Kimborley,  the  Consul-General,  after  a  ride  of  107  miles, 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  ally  of  the 
Transvaal  in  the  last  war.  A  striking  difference  in  the  scene  met 
the  eye.  "The  land  was  more  fertile,  tlie  honsos  of  the  Kaffirs  and 
Hottentots  are  seen,  the  former  looking  like  tops  of  balloons,  the 
latter  square  and  bnilt  of  stones.  The  Katiir  huts  show  the  natural 
skill  and  inventive  genius  of  the  tribe.  Long  branches  or  trunks 
of  a  tree  tliat  grows  high  and  has  a  small  diameter  are  planted  in 
the  ground  in  a  circle,  l)ent  to  the  center  and  fastened.  Then  the 
natiVe  flat  grass  is  woven  in  and  out  between  them,  making  a 
habitation  watertight  and  yet  cool."  Tiie  panorama  presented  in  the 
ride  of  'S'M  miles  across  the  Orange  Free  State  is  monotonous  but 
not  unpleasing.  "More  and  better  farming  is  noticed,  the  crops  are 
more  diversified.  In  the  fields,  })lows  and  reapers  and  mowers  of 
familiar  home  patterns  gladden  the  eye  of  the  American  traveler. 
These  imj)lements,  imported  from  the  United  States  by  dealers  at 
Cape  Town,  Port  Flizabeth,  Fast  London  and  l)url)an,  are  sold 
extensively  throughout  Africa.  Though  much  of  the  land  is  still 
idle,  tlie  Free  State  is  prosperous,  and  the  Dutch  farmers,  unlike 
their  neighbors  and  allies  across  Co  Vaal,  welcome  all  comers  to 
citizenship  on  easy  tcM'nis." 

The  consul  iind  his  fellow  travelers  were  detained  for  five  hours 
at  the  boundary  of  the  Republic  before  they  were  allowed  to  set  out 
for  Pretoria,  seventy-seven  miles  inward.  This  city,  as  the  reader 
will  recall,  's  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  residence  of  the 
I'residont,  "Oom  Paul;"  but  like  most  capitals,  it  is  not  a  bifsiness 
center.  Mr.  Stowo  declares  that  he  never  rode  over  a  better  rtnidbed, 
or  in  more  comfortable  cars  than  when  ho  made  tlie  j<»urney  from 
I'retoria  to  Johannesburg,  over  the  Netherlands  i-ailway,  which  it  is 
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said  is  owned  iu  Holland,  The  train  was  equipped  with  every  con- 
venience, and  the  dining  cars  were  as  good  as  those  in  this  country, 
but  they  had  one  serious  drawback;  even  to  the  sides  and  covering 
they  were  made  of  iron,  which,  under  the  flaming  sun  in  midsummer, 
renders  their  heat  within  almost  intolerable. 

In  some  respects,  Johannesburg  is  the  most  wonderful  city  in  all 
Afiica.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1886,  the  site  was  marked  off  by 
stakes  driven  into  the  unbroken  veldt,  and  given  the  dignified  name 
of  a  township.  For  a  few  years  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mining 
camp,  whose  buildings  were  of  corrugated  iron,  dragged  thither  in 
carts  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  veldt  by  plodding  ox-teams.  The 
railway  connecting  Johannesburg  with  Cape  Town  was  completed 
iu  1893. 

One  day  in  1885,  Johannes  Bezuidenhut,  a  glum,  stolid  Boer, 
stopped  on  the  site  of  the  town,  where  not  a  living  person  or  any  one 
beside  himself  was  within  miles,  and  in  his  slow,  ponderous  fashion, 
he  sot  to  work  to  build  himself  a  hut.  There  he  stayed  until  in  time 
others  closed  in  around  him,  drawn  thither  by  the  discovery  of  gold. 
Thus  the  city  named  in  his  honor  was  founded. 

To-day  Johannesburg  throbs  and  hums  with  life,  for  its  thousands 
arc  luistling  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  measureless  treasure  that  lies 
under  the  foundations  of  the  city.  The  people  number  about  200,000 
and  they  are  swayed  by  the  one  all-powerful,  resistless  ambition 
which  loads  men  to  brave  suffering,  hardship  and  death  in  every 
form.  The  city  contains  hundreds  of  fine  dwellings,  many  of  which 
foi'in  niMgiiificont  residences  of  stone  or  marble  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  city  in  our  own  country. 

Some  of  the  club  houses  are  palatial;  the  stock  ex(;hange  is  majes- 
tic; the  city  has  Hve  lino  theaters  and  opera  houses;  first  class  hotels, 
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where  thousands  of  guests  can  be  accommodated,  imposing  churches, 
museums,  hospitals,  electric  street  railways,  race  tracks  and  polo 
grounds,  with  numberless  gambling  houses,  never  closed  day  or  night, 
week  days  or  Sundays,  the  year  round. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  more  gold  underneath  Johannesburg 
than  the  world  ever  saw.  Within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  from 
Market  Square,  there  was  taken  more  gold  in  1898  than  was  produced 
by  the  North  American  continent  and  more  than  was  mined  in 
Australia.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Klondike  as  the  most 
productive  auriferous  region  yet  discovered,  but  all  tlie  product  of 
that  section  down  to  the  present  time  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
gold  taken  from  the  South  African  mines  in  1898. 

The  total  output  for  the  year  1895  was  2,277,085  ounces,  which 
was  an  increase  of  250,000  ounces  on  1894,  and  of  al)out  800,000  ounces 
on  the  output  of  1893.  And  here  are  some  figures  whose  full  meaning 
is  beyond  our  grasp: 

The  total  record  of  the  Witwaterstrand  reef  on  whicii  Johannes- 
burg is  built,  already  exceeds  40,000.000  ounces  of  gold,  worth  more 
tluui  $800,000,000.  This  vast  sum  weighs  1,250  tons,  so  that  allowing 
fifty  tons  to  each  car  tlie  gold  production  of  the  district  would  load 
a  train  of  twenty-live  cars.  Moreover,  it  is  known  tiiat  the  gold 
awaiting  extraction  is  worth  more  than  !ii!4,000,000,000,  which,  follow- 
ing the  rule  just  named,  would  load  liv(^  freight  trains  of  twenty-li\(' 
cars  eacii.    It  is  useless  to  try  to  comi)rehend  these  astounding  figuivs. 

The  Ho(M'  government  took  no  action  regarding  the  new  gnltl 
fields  until  July  18,  188(),  when  it  proclaimed  and  threw  oi)en  uini' 
I'arnis.  In  November  of  the  following  year,  there  were  sixty-eiuM 
mining  companies  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000;  in  January,  is'.in, 
there  were  540  gold  mining  companies,  witji  an  aggregate  capitiil  <>\ 
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),000,000.  The  output  steadily  grew,  until  iti  the  month  of  May, 
1892,  the  mines  yielded  100,000  ounces,  and  this  has  increased  until 
in  the  month  of  August,  1899,  it  reached  482,108  ounces. 

The  gold  first  found  at  the  Rand  cropped  out  of  the  ground 
in  five  parallel  reefs,  whose  thickness  varied  from  one  inch  to  four 
feet.  The  southermost  reef  was  separated  from  the  northern  hy  an 
average  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  first  claims 
were  400x150  feet,  the  latter  dimension  being  east  and  west  along 
the  reefs,  and  the  former  north  and  south  so  as  to  include  the  five 
outcrops.  It  was  not  until  two  or  three  years  later  that  a  remark- 
able fact  regarding  the  formation  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  was 
discovered.  This  was  that  the  veins  after  descending  some  two 
thousand  feet,  curved  away  and  ran  horizontally  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  a  distance  whose  extent  has  not  at  this  writing  been 
loarned.  This  discovery  was  a  source  of  wonderment  to  old  miners 
who  suspected  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Naturally  people  began  staking  off  claims  to  the  southward  and 
sinking  shafts.  Many  hundreds  of  these  were  pushed  to  a  depth  of 
2,000  feet,  and  in  every  instance  they  struck  the  rich  conglomerate 
iind  brought  most  valuable  returns  for  the  labor.  Scores  upon 
scores  of  new  companies  were  formed  to  work  the  deep  levels,  miles 
I'lom  the  outcrop  of  the  gold  itself. 

Now,  almost  tlie  first  question  tiuit  occurred  to  men  interested 
in  developing  these  mines,  was 

Wlicra  is  flic  other  slilr  of  litis  hosiH-likc  formationY 

It  was  fair  to  suppose  that  at  some  unknown  distiui('(\  perhaps 
liuiKh'eds  of  miles  away,  tiie  southern  edge  of  the  basin  came  uii  again 
lo  the  surface.    Wherever  that  was,  \v(!re  riches  beyond  estimate. 

There  have  been  determined  and  persistent  efforts  to  discover 
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this  treasure,  parties  of  veteran  miners  penetrating  into  desolate 
wastes  where  they  were  the  first  white  men  to  tread,  but,  as  stated, 
the  discovery  down  to  the  present  writing  has  not  been  made.  It 
was  the  mania  for  making  this  marvelous  find  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  British  South  African  Chartered  Company,  which 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  support  given  to  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

American  genius  and  push  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
building  of  Johannesburg  upon  the  foundation  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
The  managers,  superintendents  and  consulting  engineers  of  the  mines 
were  Americans  almost  to  a  man, 

"I  was  glad,"  writes  Mr,  Stowe,  in  his  report,  "to  find  that  Ameri- 
can ability  was  recognized  by  other  countries.  J.  C.  Manion,  United 
States  Consular  Agent,  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  American 
machinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars. 
For  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  city  extend  the  headgears  and 
smokestacks  of  mines,  more  than  one  hundred  of  them,  which  have 
made  the  city  and  state  what  they  are,  and  enabled  President  Kruger 
to  sell  a  farm  for  $400,000  the  day  T  was  in  Johannesburg."  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mining  interests  is  afforded  by  Consul 
Stowe's  observations,  "Over  fifteen  tons  of  gold  per  month  is  the 
product  of  the  mines,  and  new  discoveries  are  reported  daily.  The 
main  reef  crops  out  at  the  surface  and  the  veins  dip  to  great  depth; 
some  of  the  shafts  are  going  down  to  3,200  feet  levels."  And  here  is 
another  incident  of  direct  bearing  upon  the  war:  "Complaints  are 
made  of  the  price  of  dynamite,  which  costs  70  shillings  ($17.03)  per 
case,  and  could  l)o  bought  outside  of  the  state  for  40  shillings  (.|9.73). 
The  government  granted  the  concession  to  a  company,  which  makes 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  out  (»f  it  annually,     A  concession  for  tho 
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manufacture  of  candles  has  been  granted,  so  that  the  miners  will 
have  to  buy  of  the  home  manufacturer,  as  the  duty  is  prohibitive. 
The  railways,  I  was  told,  charge  for  freight  from  the  border  of 
Johannesburg,  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles,  as  much  as  it  costs  to 
haul  from  the  seaports,  1,000  miles  away.  While  the  United  States 
cannot  now  compete  for  the  candle  trade,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
the  candle  factory  will  be  equipped  with  American  machinery 
throughout." 

The  next  place  visited  by  the  consul  was  Durban,  in  Natal,  the 
most  important  port  of  entry,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  Town,  on 
the  South  African  coast,  and  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  the  people  of 
Johannesburg.  The  imports  of  Durban,  for  January  and  February, 
1899,  were  27,367  tons,  valued  at  $530,826.  The  Americans  have  a 
large  and  growing  share  in  this  business.  The  following  incident 
related  by  Mr.  Stowe  is  significant: 

"A  Durban  merchant  said  to  me:  'I  recently  ordered  five  tons 
of  hoop  iron  of  a  European  manufacturer.  After  the  order  had  gone 
forward  one  of  your  American  salesmen  came  along  and  made  me 
!i  price  ten  dollars  a  ton  less.  I  gave  him  an  order  for  five  tons 
and  then  tried  to  have  the  other  order  cancelled,  but  the  foreign 
house  refused,  saying  that  no  one  could  make  and  guarantee  a  first- 
class  article  at  the  price  named,  and  a  test  would  prove  it.  When 
the  iron  arrived  I  tested  both,  and  the  American  was  several  per 
cent,  better.' " 

Nothing  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  Mr.  Stowe.  At  the  hotel  where 
ho  stayed,  the  doors  and  trimmings  and  oven  electric  lights  were 
nf  American  origin.  "In  fact,"  he  said,  "I  was,  during  my  whole 
trip,  all  the  time  putting  my  hand  on  something  American.  I  was 
told  that  our  screw  drivers,  hammers,  hatchets,  chisels,  etc.,  were  so 
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cheap,  though   good,  that  it  did  not  pay  to  have  them  ground  or 
repaired — that  it  was  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  new  ones. 

The  consul  also  visited  Port  Elizabeth  and  Mossell  Bay.  In  the 
latter  port,  he  found  a  British  ship  discharging  a  cargo  of  1,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  United  States  for  a  new  railroad.  Inquiry  showed 
that  American  goods  were  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  Commenting 
upon  the  telephone  service  in  different  South  African  cities,  Mr. 
Stowe  says :  "  In  Kimberley  the  service  is  American  and  good ;  in 
Johannesburg,  it  is  Dutch  and  everybody  continually  finds  fault ;  no 
service  after  five  o'clock,  and  a  year's  subscription,  about  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month,  in  advance ;  in  Durban  it  is  German  and  fair." 

In  a  later  report,  dated  August  25,  1899,  Mr.  Stowe  says  that  the 
imports  at  Natal  during  the  preceding  ten  months  had  increased  by 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  those  from  Great  Britain  increased 
only  $678,983.  An  extensive  trade  in  American  fruit  and  shade  trees 
had  also  grown  up  and  there  is  an  active  demand  for  sprayers  and 
chemical  preparations  for  destroyiiig  insects. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  which,  with  the  Transvaal,  forms  the  only 
two  independent  republics  in  South  Africa,  has  about  the  area  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  a  population  of  93,000  whites  and  140,001) 
natives  of  the  Basuto  and  Barolong  tribes.  Bloemfontein,  750  miles 
north  of  Table  Bay,  450  miles  north  Port  Elizabeth,  and  400  miles 
north  of  East  London  is  the  capital.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  table 
land  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  400  miles  long  by  200 
miles  wide.  The  southern  part  is  dotted  with  kopjes  or  individual 
hills,  but  otherwise  the  interior  consists  of  undulating  prairies,  which 
were  formerly  covered  with  coarse  grass,  but  this  is  now  changed  to 
a  scrubby  brush  or  copse,  which  affords  excellent  grazing  for  sheep, 
much  better  than  the  coarse  and  sour  grasses  in  different  places. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Orange  Free  State  is  virtually  a 
treeless  country.  The  wood  found  on  the  hill  sides  and  in  the  moist 
vallejs  of  the  rivers  is  a  scant  scrub  or  mimosa  thorn,  the  wild 
olive,  the  willow,  and  the  camel  thorn,  which  is  a  species  of  wild 
iicacia.  Naturally  the  chief  lancls  are  best  adapted  to  pastoral 
purposes,  but  a  30x100  mile  strip  of  land  on  the  Basutoland  border 
has  no  superior  in   the  world   for  grain   producing   purposes. 

Because  their  principal  labor  consists  of  stock  raising  and  grain 
<frowing  the  burghers  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  devote  to  war.  The 
fertile  strip  referred  to,  without  irrigation  or  fertilizing,  yields  from 
thirty  to  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  after  forty  consecutive  years  of 
cultivation.  This  strip  was  taken  from  the  Basutos  in  1864  and  is 
known  as  the  Conquered  Territory.  It  forms  the  granary  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  Transvaal.  It  not  only  produces  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  maize  and  Kaffir  corn,  but  carries  large  herds  of  cattle, 
lioiscs,  sheep,  angora  goats  and  ostriches.  Pears,  apples,  peaches  and 
^Mupes,  are  also  largely  grown.  The  tract  derives  its  greatest 
luiportance  from  its  being  the  Boer  base  of  supplies.  The  mountains 
facing  British  South  Africa  are  relied  upon,  supplemented  by  Boer 
-tiategy  and  bravery,  to  hold  the  great  prize  inviolate  against  all 
iiiomies  of  the  twin  republics. 

Diamonds  are  plentifully  mined  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  It 
was  on  the  fields  of  Jagersfontein  that  the  famous  tJOO  carat  Jagers- 
litntcin  Excelsior  was  f<  und  in  May,  1S93.  The  precious  stones  are 
also  obtained  at  Koffyfontein  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  output  of  the  Jagersfontein  field  for  January,  1899,  was  15,189 
carats,  valued  at  $150,000  and  that  of  Koffyfontein  for  the  same 
poriod  was  1,500  carats,  worth  $11,000. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
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people  of  the  two  republics.  In  the  Free  State,  they  are  peaceful, 
educated,  well-governed  and  passionately  devoted  to  their  country, 
which  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  each  of  which  is  presided 
over  by  a  landdrost  or  magistrate.  Every  district  is  subdivided  into 
one,  two  or  more  wards,  according  to  size  or  importance,  and  eiicii 
ward  sends  a  member  to  the  Volksraad  or  Legislature.  In  addition, 
every  town  also  elects  a  member  of  the  Volksraad,  to  which  is 
delegated  the  government  of  the  country.  The  President,  who  is  the 
responsible  head  of  the  executive  department,  is  advised  by  an 
Executive  Council  and  by  the  High  Court,  composed  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  puisne  judges. 

About  §2,000,000  is  obtained  annually  from  the  revenue  of  the 
State  for  the  support  of  the  government.  These  sources  are  mainly 
as  follows :  quit  rent  on  farms  at  the  rate  of  foi-ty-eight  cents  for  eaeh 
100  morgen,  or  200  acres;  transfer  dues  on  uumovable  or  fixed 
property,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.;  a  two  per  cent,  rate  on 
movables,  that  is,  all  goods  sold  by  auction;  a  hut  or  capitation 
tax  of  $2.50  a  head  on  natives.  The  custom  house  yields  about 
$600,000  annually,  from  a  twelve  per  cent,  ad  valorem  levy  on  nil 
over-sea  goods  crossing  the  l)order.  Through  a  treaty  with  the  Cape 
Colony  Government  these  dues  are  levied  at  the  ports  of  Cape 
Colony.  They  are  also  levied  on  the  Natal  border  by  Orange  Free 
State  officers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  customs 
union  existing  between  the  Cape  Government  and  the  Free  State. 
The  former  retains  three  per  cent,  of  the  twelve  per  cent,  dnty 
to  recoup  itself  for  the  expense  of  collecting  these  dues  for  the 
Republic. 

Each  year  the  Orange  Free  State  expends  about  $150,000  on 
roads,  $300,000   on    bridges   and   comparatively   large   amounts  for 
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public  buildings.  It  is  a  creditable  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  State  is  used  for  educational  grants  and  public 
works.  The  school  s3'Stem  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  members  of  the  Dutch  lioformed  Church, 
which  is  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  Nearly  every  little 
village  has  its  congregation  and  the  government  contributes  about 
S40.000  annually  for  the  support  of  that  religion,  which  is  paid  into 
the  church  synod  to  be  used  as  that  body  deems  proper.  Other 
religious  denominations  which  have  churches  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  are:  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians,  though  their  individual  membership  is  small.  The 
Separatist  Dutch  Church  has  a  number  of  important  congregations 
at  different  places  in  the  country. 

Because  of  its  greater  altitude  Llie  climate  is  drier  than  that 
of  its  neighbors.  It  is  therefore  healthful  for  persons  '.vith  weak 
lungs,  corresponding  in  that  respect  to  the  southwestern  states  of 
our  own  country.  The  dry  season  is  in  the  winter  time,  but  the 
periods  of  rain  and  moisture  are  uncertain.  The  evaporation  from 
th(>  lower  countries  is  often  condensed  on  the  plateau  and  causes 
sudden  and  enormous  overflows  of  the  streams.  In  the  winter  time, 
the  rivers  are  shallow  and  almost  cease  to  flow,  sometimes  shrink- 
ing to  what  are  called  "pans,"  with  drifts  or  fords  in  places.  These 
peculiar  water  basins  are  found  in  the  middle  veldt  or  watershed 
territory,  between  any  two  rivers,  and  are  occasionally  salt  or 
brackish.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  Bloemfontein,  Jacobsdal, 
Fauresmith  and  Boshof  distri(;ts.  One  of  these  large,  circular  depres- 
sions, the  Hagans-Pan,  is  worked  by  a  salt  company,  which  sells  the 
product  in  Johannesburg.  A  scientific  analysis  has  shown  that  this 
salt  has  no  superior  in  the  world.    Lest  the  reader  should  form  au 
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incorrect  idea  of  the  size  of  the   pau  referred  to,  it  may  be  saiil 
that  it  is  two  miles  across. 

The  rivers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  are  not  navigable,  but 
they  are  well  stocked  with  fi^h,  some  of  which,  so  far  as  known, 
are  found  nowhere  else.  Among  these  is  the  barber,  which  grows 
to  the  length  of  seven  feet,  luis  no  scales  and  very  few  bones,  li^ 
head  is  large  and  ungainly,  and  it  has  eight  cirri-feelers  on  tht^ 
lower  lip.  The  yoilow  fish,  occasionally  reaching  a  weight  of  twenty 
pounds,  is  found  in  all  the  Free  State  naters.  Otiiers  are  tlic 
whitofish,  c.Jvesheid  and  the  undermouth.  whil3  th.;^  iguana  and 
the  river  turtle  abound.  Lying  south  of  the  Transvaal,  there  aic 
few  lai'ge  wild  animals  found  in  the  Free  State.  The  most  couiiikm 
are  antelopes,  wildebests  -ilesboks,  anteaters,  wildcats,  miercats, 
hedgehogs,  porcupines,  jackals,  hyenas,  armadillos  and  wild  dogs, 
the  last  being  almost  extinct. 

Among  the  important  laws  governing  the  Orange  Free  State 
are  those  for  the  establishment  of  high  and  low  couj-ls  for  tnc  trial 
of  causes;  the  nuiking  of  tlie  Dutch  language  (1854)  the  ollicial 
language  of  the  State,  and  tiu3  (^)mmando  law  regulating  the  callinu' 
out  of  the  burghers  in  time  of  war.  Under  Miis  law,  every  malr 
inhabitant  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  is  subject  to  call  ami 
cons(!ription.  The  number  thus  n;aVle  available  in  IS'.)*.)  was  alidiit 
23,000.  The  holding  of  burgher  reviews  (wapenschoiuiings)  lakes 
place  in  time  of  i)eace  once  every  four  years  in  every  district,  ami 
yearly  in  eacii  ward  or  sub-district.  Kvery  nnin  between  the  agr  ui' 
eighteen  and  forty  is  obligful  to  attend  these  encampments  armed  iiml 
mounted,  but  the  towusi)eoi)l('  are  r(dieved  from  the  obligation  I'l 
attending  mounted.  Vjiwh  bui-gher  is  fnrnished  by  the  govori'.nii'nt 
with  a  rillo  at  actual  cost,  vvhicli  is  twenty  dollars  or  slightly  tnoic 
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As  has  been  said,  the  people  resemble  in  many  respects  theii 
neighbors  of  tlie  Transvaal.  They  are  simple,  sincere  and  honest  in 
their  dealings,  and  when  a  visitor  is  believed  to  be  worthy,  he  is 
treated  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  a  son.  They  are  very 
ii'n.al,  and  the  pruest  who  violates  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
tl.e  parents  of  a  daughter,  is  pretty  sure  to  pay  the  penalty  with 
liis  life. 
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CHAPTEll  XIV 


A    ROYAL    HUNTING   GROUND 


For  many  years,  South  Africa  was  royal  hnntin<?  fj;roun(l  for  tlin 
most  intrepid  and  skillful  marksmen  of  the  world.  The  exploits  of 
Gordon  Gumming  and  scores  of  others  equally  skilled  and  diirinf?, 
in  their  chase  after  lions,  elepliants,  lii[)i)oi)otami,  rhinoceroses  and 
numerous  other  specimens  of  large  game,  have  been  of  a  thrilling 
character.  North  of  the  region  and  under  the  ecpiator  is  the  habitat 
of  the  gorilla,  discovered  ))y  De  Chaillu,  which  in  some  respects  is 
the  most  terrible  creature  that  haunts  the  forests,  since  its  ferocity 
is  resistless  and  its  strength  incredible. 

There  wer(^  nniny  sections  in  the  southern  part  of  the  (Continent 
that  wovQ  uninhabitable  because  of  the  savage  lions,  just  as  in  somi^ 
portions  of  India,  num  has  been  driven  out  by  the  tiger.  When 
the  l^oers  migrated  I'rum  (Jape  Colony  to  the  Traii-vaal,  they  were 
obliged  to  clear  the  way  by  killing  thousands  of  lions.  The  immber, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  fully  (),0<)0,  ami  the  slaying  was 
a  necessity  in  order  to  malco  life  secure. 

\nu)ng  lli(!  nu)st  noted  of  thes(^  lion  killers  was  President  Kruger, 
then  a  [lowmM'ul  a,nd  active  young  man.  The  incident  has  been  told 
luany  tiim>s  of  his  artacking  a  tierce  lion  singh^-handed  wIkmi  armed 
with  only  a  hunting  knife,  indeed,  he  gaineij  the  w(dl-(>arne(l  re|i- 
iitatiou  of  being  the  greativst  lion  killer  among  his  [jcople,  and  even 
now,  though  well  advanced  in  years,  there  are  few  who  can  surpass 
liiiu  in  th(^  skill  with  which  he  handles  a  ritle. 

Since  our  own  country  produces  many  of  the  greatest  hunters 
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in  the  world,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  sonic  infoi-niation  of 
South  Africa  as  a  hunting  fiehl.  The  most  accessible  groumls,  umler 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  Transvaal. 
From  May  to  Novemlier  is  the  favorable  time,  for  then  little  rain 
falls  and  the  season  is  healthful. 

Second  to  the  Transvaal,  is  tlnit  portion  of  Portuguese  territory 
to  the  northward  of  the  Pungine  River,  and  almost  touching  Beira. 
It  teems  with  quail,  guinea  fowl,  sand  grouse,  snijjo,  wild  duck,  wild 
geese,  rails,  widgeon  and  teal.  And  next  to  these  hunting  sections 
comes  the  region  lying  some  forty  miles  to  the  iioi'th  and  north- 
west of  Fort  Salisbury,  which  is  about  four  huiuh'ed  miles  fi-oin 
]\Iafeking.  and  has  an  elevation  of  O.OOO  feet.  Tlien^  tl;e  I'oau 
antelope  and  sable  are  found  in  limitless  numbers. 

Experienced  hunters  generally  start  from  eiiher  Kiuiberley  or 
Pretoria,  because  the  supplies  are  more  readily  i)l)taiMed  tliei-e  than 
at  nn)st  othcu'  points.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacdcs  is  the  trans- 
portation from  place  to  place.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  tent  wagon 
and  a  team  of  t\v(dvo  to  sixteen  oxen.  These  wagons  ai-e  t)i'(Knl 
and  strong,  without  springs,  and  fitted  \vith  extensive  lockers  I'oi' 
provisions  and  blankets,  and  being  closed  in  with  canvas,  furnish 
sleeping  accommodations. 

The  cost  of  an  outtit  ranges  from  $800  to  $\.m).  The  horse 
n(MMl(Ml  by  each  member  costs  .ii??').  Th(>  aiiinuils  known  as  ''saltcil" 
horses,  or  Ihose  n^'overed  fi'oin  horse  sickiu'ss,  and  absolutely  imli^^- 
pensable,  if  tiie  ti'ii)  is  extended  l)(\vonil  the  wintei-.  cost  as  miu'l' 
as  i^im  each. 

AnoHiei-  serious  handicap  to  hunters  after  snuill  game  is  tlif 
lack  of  good  dogs,  and  tlu^  [)rincipal  cause  of  '. iiis  scarcity  is  tiiat 
the    mail    boats   from    England    lo   (!apo   Town    charge  $'2i')  foi-   the 
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importation  of  each  hunting  dog.  There  are  plenty  of  mongrels 
but  they  are  not  worth  much.  One  of  tlie  most  experienced  of 
huntei's,  wiieu  asked  about  liiinting  in  this  comparatively  unknown 
tciritoi'v,  said: 

"English  sportsmen  have  but  little  conception  of  the  diversity 
of  feathered  game  that  lies  everywhere  at  hand  in  South  Africa, 
or  I  imagine  that  Cape  Cohmy  Avould  be  much  more  exploited  by 
fowlers  tlian  it  lias  been  hitherto. 

1  have  seen  within  the  colony  alone  no  less  than  six  kinds 
of  fi'ancolins.  seven  kinds  of  bustards,  two  species  of  ([uail,  two  of 
truinea  fowl,  two  of  the  sand  grouse  family,  ami  two  soiis  of  snipe. 
1  have  se(Mi  many  s[)ecies  of  rails,  teal,  widgeon  and  wild  duck,  and 
wild  geese  aboimd." 

Th(^  value  of  ostrich  feathers  has  caused  the  l)ird  to  be  hunted 
s(t  persist (Milly  that  it  will  probal)ly  soon  becouu-  (>xtiiu-t,  though 
it  is  still  foiiud  in  cousidtM'alde  numbers  to  th(»  north  of  the  Orange 
;uh1  \'aal  lvi\<i>.  The  Kori  bustard,  callecl  "gompauw"  by  the 
lini'i's,  is  next  iu  si/.e  to  the  osl  i  ich,  its  more  coniinoii  iianu^  being 
'■i;uiu  iieaceck."  Ix'causc^  <if  its  supi)<>sed  fondness  for  tln^  gnui  of 
till'  iiioniosa  I n>e.  The  nuile  l)ird  weighs  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
iiinl  reaehes  a  height  of  fi\e  f(>et.  The  "koorhaan"  is  another 
s|ie('i(>>  of  bustard,  hard  to  shoot  because  of  its  gtra'  ii(-<^tness,  and 
it^rroak  is  as  grating  to  the  eai's  as  the  tiling  of  a  saw. 

The  eland  is  the  largest,  of  the  aiitel()[)es,  l»ul,  only  a  few  are 
i^'itiid  south  of  the  l.inij.opo.  It  weighs  half  a  ton.  ami  its  hmgth 
from  honis  to  base  of  tail  is  nearly  nine  feet,  with  a  lieiiiht  at  the 
slionlders  of  ti\e  feel,  nine  inehes,  and  with  horns  two  feet,  ten 
inches  long,  its  meat  is  excelhuit.  ajid  the  aniuuil  is  so  imsuspicious 
tliiil  it  is  easily  killed.     The  most    numerous  of   the    huge  antel()i)e.s 
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is  the  koodoo.  'IMie  houtehok,  oftuii  I'eferred  to  as  the  •'liarnessoii 
anteh)pe"  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Ti-ansvaal  ami 
Bechuanaland,  but  is  practically  extinct  in  C'ape  Colony  and  tlic 
Free  State. 

Hunting'  the  genisbok  is  always  exciting  sport.  Its  ha))itat  is 
to  the  north  ot'  Cape  Colony,  in  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  in  \]\v 
Uernuin  possessions  to  the  north  of  tiu^  Ofaii,i.^e  l{i\-er.  It  is  very 
powerful  and  vicious,  with  s}iar[)  horns,  tliree  feet  long.  Many 
instances  are  known  of  this  dai'ing  animal,  not  four  feet  lii-li 
at  the  shoulders,  killing  a  full  grown  lion.  You  can  see  to-day  in 
a  si)orting  house  at  Pretoria  tlu;  skeleton  of  a  lion  impaled  on  ihc 
keen-pointed  horns  (d'  a  gemsbok.  Tlu^  Oi-yx  ai)[)ears  in  the  Capi' 
coat  of  arms,  and  is  said  to  l)e  the  original  of  the  unicorn,  tlu' 
two  horns,  \iewed  in  profile,  appearing  as  on(\ 

The  haartebeest  (meaning  stag  ox),  the  /waart  wildebeesj,  oi' 
black  wiltl  o\,  tliough  really  a  white-tailed  gnu,  and  \aal  ;iiv 
plentiful  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Colony  and  Natal  and  in  tln' 
iieighboi'hood  of  the  Orange  River.  The  shy  rhebok  is  so  ih>et  of 
foot  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  run  it  down.  It  is  ti\(' 
feet  long,  only  lialf  as  high,  and  weighs  450  pounds.  Ahnost  ecpially 
hard  to  run  down  is  the  sturdy  klipspringei',  found  oidy  in  the  nuist 
ruggt.Ml  mountains.  It  resembles  the  English  rock-ltu'dv  and  is  often 
referred  to  as  the*  kliiibok. 

In  fhe  bushy  sections  browse  the  ducker  and  sleeu.  The  woni 
"ducker"  means  di\er  and  the  aninuil  gets  its  name  from  its  luibit  of 
plunging  Hke  a  di\er  into  the  thickest  bushes  U[(on  hearing  the  lca>i 
noise.  This,  a(hh'd  t,o  its  dai'k-brown  color,  makes  it  om,^  of  the  niii--t 
diflicult  of  all  giinu's  to  bag. 

Anu)ng  th(^  snuillest   und   most  luiautiful   anttdopes  is  the  st.'rn 
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bok,  the  name  meaning  "stone  goat."  The  bosch  bok,  or  bush  buck, 
because  of  its  slov/ness  of  movement,  is  easily  secured,  and  when  at 
bay,  barks  like  a  dog.  The  springbok,  or  jumping  goat,  is  the  most 
numerous  of  the  antelope  family  and  herds  of  them  are  met  in 
the  mountains. 

Those  who  do  not  like  hunting  the  elephant,  lion,  leopard, 
rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus  can  try  their  skill  upon  the  wolf, 
hyena,  jackal,  wild  dog,  wild  hog,  giraffe,  zebra  and  baboon.  Many 
experienced  hunters  consider  the  buffalo,  with  his  terrible  horns, 
speed,  courage  and  ferocity,  the  most  formidable  of  all  wild  animals. 
"I  would  rather  stand  within  fifty  paces  of  a  Boer  rifleman,"  said 
a  veteran,  "and  have  him  take  dead  aim  at  my  chest,  than  to 
stand  that  distance  unarmed  before  a  buffalo,  without  any  refuge 
within  reach;  for  the  gun  might  miss  fire,  but  there  would  be  no 
escape  from  the  buffalo."  It  requires  special  permission  to  shoot 
the  animal  in  the  Colony  or  Natal. 

The  South  African  lions  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  having 
double  the  strength  of  the  ordinary  lion.  The  gray-necked  is  the 
most  ferocious,  is  forty-eight  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  weighs 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  is  twelve  feet  from  nose  to  tail  tip.  It 
can  clear  eighteen  paces  at  a  bound,  and  has  leaped  an  ordinary 
wall  with  a  fair-sized  bullock  in  its  mouth. 

Few  eleithants  remain  in  the  Colony  or  Transvaal.  In  1875, 
the  export  of  ivory  from  Cape  Colony  was  more  than  $oUO,0()t), 
while  to-day  it  is  less  than  $10,000.  The  animals  are  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Those  of  our  readers  who  can  recall  "Jumbo,"  which 
P.  T.  Harnuni  brought  to  this  country  some  years  ago,  will  never 
'forget  his  stupendous  size.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  beasts 
is  their  enormous  ears.    When  an  elephant  kneels  on  the  ground 
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(luring  a  rain  storm,  his  keeper  readily  finds  secure  shelter  behind 
one  of  these  gigantic  flaps.  In  charging,  a  bull  elephant  has  a, 
way  of  spreading  his  ears  horizontally,  like  immense  fins.  From 
tip  to  tip  across  the  forehead,  the  distance  is  twelve  oi-  fourtecMi 
feet.  Tusks  have  been  taken  weighing  800  pounds,  l)ut  the  weight 
is  generally  about  half  of  that.  The  heaviest  rifles,  naturally,  are 
required  to  hunt  the  elephant.  The  Boers  are  fond  of  the  old 
smooth-bore  "roer"  which  carries  a  four-ounce  spherical  bullet,  the 
gun  itself  weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  choice  of  weapons,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  taste  with  the  hunter. 

While  the  Boers  did  excellent  work  in  ridding  the  country  of 
lions,  they  offset  it  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  harmless  aud 
graceful  giraffe,  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  Bottetti  River.  These 
animals  were  the  most  abundant  game  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
Free  State  and  Matabeleland,  and  their  wholesale  destruction  was 
promi)ted  l)y  gain,  for  their  skins  brought  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars. 

The  giraffe,  or  camelopard,  is  a  remarkable  creature,  whose 
ajipearance  is  too  familiar  to  l)e  described,  but  it  has  some  peculiar- 
ities that  are  not  commonly  understood.  Its  horns  differ  both  in 
texture  and  shape  from  those  of  all  other  horned  quadrupeds, 
seemiuR  to  form  a  pai't  of  the  skull  and  consisting  of  two  porous, 
bony  substances,  about  three  inches  long,  with  which  the  top  of  the 
head  is  armed,  and  which  are  placed  just  above  the  ears  and  crowned 
with  a  thick  tuft  of  stiff,  upright  liairs.  A  considerable  protuberance 
also  rises  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  between  the  eyes,  which 
seems  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  bony  substance  and  resembles 
the   insignificant    horns   mentioned. 

There   have   been    wild    giraffes   that    measured  seventeen    feet 
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from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  forefeet,  hut  none  of  tliat  altitude 
have  ever  l)een  seen  in  captivity.  An  inspection  of  the  animal 
will  show  that  its  forelegs  are  not  so  much  greater  than  the 
hind  ones  in  length  as  at  first  appears,  the  seeming  disparity 
being  due   to  the   extraordinarj'   height  of  the   shoulders. 

The  giraffe  seldom  l)rings  its  head  down  to  the  ground,  except 
when  it  wishes  to  driidc,  and  then  it  is  obliged  to  spread  its 
front  legs  far  apart  and  bend  its  neck  in  a  semi-circular  form. 
At  such  times,  its  appearance  is  grotesquely  awkward.  The  eyes 
are  large,  dark  and  'ustrous,  and  witli  so  mild  an  expression  that 
more  than  one  veteran  hunter  has  lieen  touched  with  pity  at 
sight  of  the  creature  lying  on  the  ground  and  breathing  out  its 
life,  without  the  least  attempt  at  resistance  or  revenge  upon  the 
one   who   has  thus   brought   him   low. 

Nevertheless,  the  animal  is  capable  of  putting  up  a  stout  tight 
against  its  four-footed  enemies.  The  tiny  horns  are  by  no  means 
the  insignificant  W'eapons  they  appear  to  be,  and  the  owner  can 
strike  a  crushing  blow^,  wdiich  he  does,  not  by  suddenly  depressing 
and  elevating  its  head,  like  the  bull  or  ram,  l)ut  by  means  of  a 
sidelong  sweep  of  the  neck.  Its  chief  weapon  is  its  hind  legs,  with 
which  it  can  kick,  not  only  with  amazing  vigor,  but  so  rapidly 
that  tlio  eye  can  hardly  follow  the  movements.  Hunters  tell  of 
seeing  it  beat  off  the  lion   by  means  of  these  lightning-like  blows. 

Rarely  or  never  has  a  giratTe  matle  resistance  to  a  hunter. 
The  animal  is  in  trntli  al)solutely  defenceless  against  him,  its  only 
recourse  being  in  flight,  though  it  can  dodge  rapidly  from  tree  to 
tree  in  the  woods;  but  its  form  makes  it  so  prominent  an  object 
tliat  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  hunted  animals  in  existence.  So 
it  was,  that  its  slaying  lost  the  luiture  of  sport  to  the   Boers,  who 
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valued  the  animals  solely  for  their  hides.  More  than  50,000  were 
killed  and  the  few  survivors  driven  north.  They  were  pot-hunted, 
shot  down  in  droves  and  destroyed  wholesale.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  hunter  to  kill  forty  or  fifty  of  the  graceful 
animals  in  a  single  day,  and  inevitahly  their  fate  became  that  of 
the  buffalo  in  our  own  country.  Where  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
animals  roamed  over  our  prairies  a  few  years  ago,  not  one  of  them 
is  found  to-day.  < 

The  hide  of  the  giraffe,  as  has  been  shown,  was  the  cause  of 
its  umentable  destruction.  Occasionally,  the  bullet  of  the  hunter 
failed  to  kill,  for  the  skin  in  some  places  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  and  exceedingly  tough.  The  hide,  when  cured  and  tanned, 
forms  good  leather  for  certain  purposes.  From  it,  the  Boers  mako 
riding  whips  and  saddles,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  skins 
are  sent  to  Europe.  It  sliould  not  be  forgotten  also  that  the  leg 
bones  have  a  commercial  value,  for  they  are  solid,  instead  of  hollow 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  animals,  and  are  therefore  useful 
for  manufacturing  buttons  and  other  articles.  The  tendons  are 
astonishingly  strong,  because  of  which  they  have  also  a  pecuniary 
value. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  South  Africa 
possesses  many  attractions  to  oui  countrymen,  a  fact  which  had 
caused  thousands  to  emigrate  thither,  and  which  will  doubtless  be 
the  cause  of  many  more  thousands  seeking  their  fortune  in  the 
fiouthcrn  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   SOUTH    AFRICAN   QUESTION    FROM    THE   TRANSVAAL 
POINT   OF   VIEW 


It  does  not  require  the  trained  diplomatic  mind  to  discover  the 
fiuit  that  quarrels  which  lead  two  nations  into  a  great  war  have 
two  sides.  Thousands  of  lives  are  not  extinguished  and  millions  of 
treasure  are  not  expended  unless  each  nation  believes  it  has  justice 
and  right  on  its  side.  England's  parliament  thundered  out  arguments 
to  justify  the  action  of  a  great  empire  in  making  war  on  two  republics. 
Votes  of  confidence  given  to  I ler  Majesty's  government  leaders  plainly 
,stamj)ed  Britain's  cause  with  the  approval  of  the  nation. 

But  the  Boers  were  equally  insistent  and  quite  as  bold  in  their 
proclannitions  and  state  papers.  That  the  South  African  rc[)nblics 
fully  weighed  the  awful  conse»iuences  of  tiring  the  shot  that  would  be 
heard  around  the  world,  is  conjectured.  The  Boers  adopted  the 
aggressive  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  defens«^  of  their  piinciples. 

Sympathy  with  either  side  has  no  standing  in  imi)aitial  history. 
The  cause  of  the  Transvaal  and  that  of  (ilreat  Britain  is  given  in  this 
work.  When  President  Krnger  said  that  the  civilized  world  would  be 
anpalled  by  the  cost  of  subduing  the  South  African  republi(!s.  he 
spoke  for  a  sturdy  people  who  had  once  "twisted  the  tail  of  the  British 
lion"  and  feared  not  a  threatened  invasion.  "  With  (lod  to  direct  us. 
and  justice,  fortitude  and  fhe  st length  that  comes  to  men  who  light 
to  guard  their  homes  from  a  foo  that  is  blinded  by  the  lust  for  gold, 
we  shall  contiucr  in  the  struggle,"  said  President  Kruger  to  the 
burghers  ut  Kroonstad. 
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i^ressed  by  thousands  to  tell  the  world  the  justitication  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Transvaal  towards  (Jreat  Ihitain  and  the  IJitlanders, 
{'resident  Krugor  invariably  cables:  "i'salnis  35,  verses  11  and  12  and 
]«.♦  and  20." 

11.  False  witnesses  did  rise  up;  they  laid  to  my  charge  thinya  that  1 
knew  not. 

12.  They  rewarded  mo  evil  for  good  in  the  spoiling  of  my  kouI. 

19.  Lot  not  thorn  that  are  mine  enenues  wrongfully  rejoice  over  me; 
ncithtr  let  them  wink  with  the  eye  that  hate  mo  without  a  cause. 

20.  For  they  speak  not  peace ;  hut  they  devise  deceitful  matters  against 
them  tliiit  <irr  (juiet  in  the  land. 

Secretary  of  Slate  V.  W.  Reitz,  of  the  South  African  Uej)nbli(',  has 
stood  ready  to  give  a  brief  of  the  Transvaal's  position,  ui)on  demand, 
lie  is  eminently  (iiuililied  to  present  the  a,rgument  which  is  herewith 
submitted. 

"The  I 'il lander  began  to  circulate  his  alleged  grievances  against 
the  lioers."  said  Mi',  b'eitz,  "immediately  upon  the  report  of  expert 
metallurgists  that  the  precious  ores  in  VVitwatersraiul  were  not  likely 
to  bo  exhausted  by  years  of  working.  The  doei)  level  theory  having 
been  given  a  practical  value  by  exhaustive  diamond  ilrill  experiments 
at  the  Wand,  few  were  too  ignorant  to  realize  tln^  palpabh^  value  and 
dui'ability  of  the  Transvaal  gold  lields.  Kver  since  that  tinn.^  unjust 
and  ini(piitous  agitat  ion  against  my  i)eople  has  prejudiced  the  minds 
of  nniny  and  has  brought  about  the  tragedy  of  war.  It  is  but  passing 
sliange  that  Kugland's  claim  to  suzerainty  over  the  Soutii  African 
republics  dales  from  that  all-important  epoch. 

"  \Vorld-wid(>  attcMition  was  given  to  the  b'and.  liC^gilimalf 
exploitation  of  the  miiu's  followed  and  t  li(>  iinmigrani  in  great  numbers 
trcdiked  into  our  land,  (ireat  tracts  of  land  pa.s.setl  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who  dazzled  the  stock  exchanges  with  the  muniliconci^  ot 
their  stock  and  share  otl'erings,  but  who  Inul  no  idea  of  develo[>in,[ 
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ii^'riciiltuml  or  grazing  resources.  The  inevital)lo  crash  came  and  the 
theater  of  o|ieriiti()iis  for  the  Uithimler  was  narrowed  to  the  VV'itwat- 
cisiMud.  Johaiuieslmrg  grew  into  a  inarv«>h)iis  city  and  the  rithmder 
devoted  himself  to  the  expansion  of  his  own  interestsand  tlie  <h>thition 
of  the  interests  of  the  Moers.  With  the  increase  in  tli(»  output  of 
[trecious  metal  came  the  enlargement  of  the  Tit  hinder  (piestion.' 
'I'lu' Triins\ii;il  was  willing  to  cope  with  this  problem  in  ii  wise  and 
judicious  niiiniier.  It  gave  the  best  efl'orts  of  its  men  of  lirains  to  dis- 
(•ii\er  a  solution.  No  sane  nnm  will  contend  that  tht>  I'itlander 
prolileni  did  not  retpiire  a  soliil ion.  In  many  ivspectsour go\eininent 
was  not  unlike  other  governments,  notal»ly  England.  France.  Uussia, 
.liipan,  etc.,  Iliat  hiivc 'Fit  lander  ipiestions' of  their  own  to  denl  with. 
We  lielieM'tl  that  infernal  (piestions  involving  tlie  residence^  of 
foreigners  in  <ithei'  lands  could  not  approaeli  the  imi>ortauce  which 
iittaclu'd  to  tlu'  '  Fit  lander  (pM^sti(»n  '  in  the  Transvaal. 

"A  mighty  empin*  stood  ready  to  barter  its  honoi'  for  the  gold 
tliat  was  locked  in  the  r«'efs  of  the  Ihmd.  Tht^  fe\(u-of  gold  was  luiru- 
iug  with  an  intensity  tliiit  threateiuMl  destruction  to  our  government. 
The  restiveness  of  the  foreign  elenu'iit  increased  with  tiie  growth  (»f 
I'Acliauge  jobltery.  In  ISlIT,  the  olliciiil  Industrial  ('ommissi(ui  nnide 
it>  iiii|uiry  and  a  sidistanlial  lowering  of  railway  tariffs  ami  import 
(lues  was  the  direct  result.  Fven  this  elTort  of  the  Transvaal  to  solve 
I  he  Fii  lander  (piostion  diti  not  uu'td  with  honest  fa\(U'.  Tht^ 
Fiilaudeis  refused  to  abate  their  so-called  campaign  of  grievaiu-es. 
hi  I s'.IS.  sixteen  and  a  (piartei-  millions  of  gold  was  taken  ...un  the 
Tiaiisvaal  mines.  This  will  bi^  i'euuMnl)ered  as  the  year  of  the 
I  illander  petition.  Ollicial  lignre.s  at  hand  show  that  forty-live  gold 
(■(uupauies  of  the  Wand,  with  a  share  capitalization  of  2(>,294.()75 
sterling,  paiil  out  in  dividends  something  over   live   million   pounds 
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sterling.  At  the  time  I  had  the  honor  to  issue  the  iiltiniiitnin  of  the 
South  Africiin  republics  to  Her  Majesty's  f,'oveniiiioiit.  the  number  ol' 
dividend  paying  companies  and  the  prolits  paid  to  the  shareholders 
was  something  marvelous. 

"My  poor  country  does  not  arrogate  to  itself  any  more  virtues 
than  an  honest,  God-fearing  people  in  reality  possess,  Dut  it  had  to 
impo.se  restrictions  upon  tiie  Fitlanders.  The  Transvaal  stood  ready 
to  grant  privileges  demanded  by  conventions  and  wished  only  to  pre- 
serve the  republic  from  menacing  conditions. 

'■  lias  not  Ihe  story  of  *  Boer  oppression,'  the  alleged  'oligaicy,' 
the 'dymimito  monopoly,' etc..  been  told  and  retold  until  tlie  whole 
world  has  been  prejudiced  l)y  those  who  ached  to  avenge  Majuba  lliji.' 
With  thinking  men  and  women,  the  world  over,  we  Hoers  are  not 
accepted  as  IxMug  mowsiers.  I  dare  say  that  the  majority  of  people 
believe  we  are  a  maligned  people.  The  Fitlander,  despite  bis  tales 
of  oppression.  s(>emed  to  have  so  great  an  affection  for  the  country 
which  the  iJoershad  wrested  from  the  inhospitable  section  of  the  Dark 
CoiitiiuMit  that  he  swarmed  into  it  in  great  numbei's.  Kven  last  year 
millions  of  pounds  st(>rling  were  added  to  the  ca[)italization  of  the 
mines!  Did  this  fact  not  point  to  a  general  understanding  that  the 
empire  would  seek  to  overthrow  the  governnuMit  of  the  ri'iiultlic  and 
exploit  the 'jingo' theory  of  seize-all  in  sight?  No  I'itlander  couM 
heeti  a  noble  imi)ulse  in  dealing  with  a  Moer.  lie  would  luit 
atlmit  a    lighteous  cause,  would  this  Uitlander. 

"The  seed  of  political  intrigue  and  c(n'ru|)tion  which  tlu»  Fitlaiuler 
sowed  on  the  sun-baked  veldt  of  the  Transvaal;  tlu^  shrubbery  ol' 
unjust  agitation  and  the  bushes  of  deliberate,  criminal  machinations 
to  bring  on  a  war  of  coiupiest,  have  all  borne  fruit.  No  Boer  could 
ask  mercy  of  the  British.     Ho  would  die  demanding  justice.     With 
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(iod    atifl  rifi^htonusncss  on   our  sido   we   will   triumph   oiico  more, 
;iltlio»if,'h  iigiiinst  immensely  superior  odds. 

"  Kiij.diuid  cei'tiiinly  does  not  wish  to  fly  her  flaj^  over  the repnl)li('s 
liecause  of  the  increased  aj,'ricultural  advanta|,'es  that  would  he  open 
to  colonists.  The  climate  is  excellent,  hut  the  rainlall  is  precar- 
ious. Semi-tropic  conditions  prevail  on  most  of  the  lanti,  the  rivers 
Ix'come  torrents  in  the  rainy  season  and  dust  trails  in  the  summer 
time.  The  cluiracter  of  the  soil  precludes  the  (vstahiisluuent  of  reser- 
voirs and  irrigation  systems.  My  a  strange  gift  of  nature,  the  Wit- 
wiiteisrand  is  favored  with  an  extensive  formation  of  dolomite,  which 
al)S((ihs  the  excess  rainfall  and  makes  the  earth  a  valuahle  storehouse 
el"  water.  Surely  the  prospect  of  the  northern  i)art  of  the  Tiansvaal. 
ever  which  the  ravages  of  nature  sweep,  hringing  downi  the  rinderpest, 
whicli  destroys  the  fortunes  of  both  white  and  black,  is  not  an  inviting 
one  to  tiie  Englishman.  The  hot,  tropical  winds  blow  without 
moisture  they  drive  off  the  tarrying  rain  cloud,  and  scatter  locusts 
and  other  tlangerous  insects  over  our  land.  The  Boer  realizes  that 
the  tojtographical  and  physical  weaknesses  of  his  country  were  so 
uninviting  to  the  ancient  Phoenicians  those  intrepitl  nuiriners-  that 
tiie\  suriendered  ideas  of  colonization.  The  modern  Portuguese;  was 
sati-lied  to  coiitine  his  ojierations  to  the  east  coast.  The  Afrikander 
I- I  lie  only  white  man  destined  by  nature  to  compier  the  dilliculties 
ilial  beset  residence  there  and  to  thrive  in  his  <'ontented  way  after  the 
I'lv,  ;:ra(le  ores  have  ceased  to  attract  miners  and  the  diamond  bearing 
'artli  has  been  entirely  uprooted  and  carefully  sci'utinized. 

"The  very  poverty  of  South  Africa  [)ut  its  stamp  on  the  blacks. 
'  iMnineiiiig  tiibes  drove  all  weaker  tribes  before  them  and  in  turn  had 
I"  turn  against  one  anothei'  to  live.  The  growth  of  a  Zulu  tribe, 
measured  in  cattle,  necessitated  bi'oader  reserves  for  such  grazing  as 
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could  1)0  found,  iind  tluit  moant  encro;iclnn«Mit  on  othor  tribes  nwl 
war.  lictuoeii  the  two  great  causes  of  attrition,  war  and  disease.  \\\r 
blacks  kej)t  busy  buryin<^  the  dead.  The  intlueuce  of  the  white  nnm 
on  the  native  blacks  lias  been  that  of  a  war  antidote.  Hut  often  ilir 
pla<,Mie  of  drink  and  disease  accomplishes  the  process  of  diminution  in 
si)it(!  of  the  heneticent  influence  of  the  whites.  Yet  it  seems  to  lir 
refjrarded  as  a  fact  that  the  blacks  are  increasing  in  nnnd)ers.  South 
Africa  has  to  imi)ort  great  quantities  of  maize.  In  ISDS  tli(>  in)port;i- 
tion  of  maize,  or  'mealies,'  as  the  Afrikander  calls  this  staple  food  of 
the  Kaliiis.  was  over  44. 5()(),(MM>  pounds.  What  an  (^normons  prcddt'in 
will  have  to  be  solved  when  the  natives  cease  to  liml  work  in  ilir 
miiM's.  Will  the  c(nintry  furnish  su.stenance  to  the  great  popnlaiion  .' 
The  growth  of  railways  in  the  lower  end  of  tlu^  continent  is  but  tln' 
natural  concomitent  of  the  demanil  for  putting  the  white  po|»iihiti(iii 
in  commercially  accessible  contact  with  the  outside  woild  that  semi- 
its  iirodiicts  into  South  .\frica.  The  IJoer,  who  has  learned  to  wrin;^  a 
livelihood  from  the  vehlt.  who  has  the  inheiMted  endurance  to  wit  hstanil 
tlu^  harsh  treatment  of  the  economur  machinei'v  of  tiie  couniiy  li.\ 
natui'e.  would  be  tlie  sur\  i\or  in  iho  struggle  against  these  unpleasant 
conditions.  The  ritlaiider  would  havt^  to  ti'ek  farther  (M'  beconif  ;i 
Moer  in  reality,  forsake  his  more  luxurious  tastes  and  live  on  I  lie 
secluded  farm  that  is  the  homo  of  the  contented  Afrikamler.  I'nlr-- 
the  iine\[M>cted  <'ontingent  of  constantly  recnri'ing  WitwatersramU 
couu's  about,  it  l)ecomes  evident  that  the  agriindtiirist  as  extMnplitiiii 
liv  the  Hoer  is  to  be  the  personilicat ion  of  success  in  South  Africa. 


1' 

Let  n(»t  the  worhl  lie  decei\eil   into  thinking   that    South    Af 
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toon  to  an.\  but  \]w  unscrupulous  {)ronn>tor  and  ship|ui 


agent  whose  business  it  is  to  get  colonists  to  settle  on  his  lands.     ('a|M' 
Colony  owes  its  allluenco  to  Wu)  fortunate  cinnnnstauces  that  caiiu' 
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t'rotu  tr.ido  with  Kiiropo  jukI  tlio  Oriont.  The  lino  of  demiirkatioii 
liriwtMtii  the  |>;itri<!i:iiis  of  tlie  eai)(3  and  the  hardy  pioneers  who  l)aftUM| 
with  [toverty  and  plague  in  the  inland  distri(^ts,  hecanio  as  clearly 
diiiwn  as  the  mountains  which  separate  the  two  repnhlics.  The  per- 
•<(iii;il  rnle  of  the  men  delegated  hy  (Jreat  Hritain  to  see  to  llei- 
Miijcsty's  coloni(^s  natnrally  hecatne  such  that  the  shepherds  of  the 
vtldt  felt  a  growinjjf  repngnance. 

"Three  Ms  pi-ovide  the  rnle  of  three  for  the  thinkinj^  South 
Atricaii  politicians  of  to-day  the  solntion  of  the  mission  of  the  Mocr. 
I'liitdH  and  Ulack.  Africa  can  only  he  secnre  when  the  i»olitical  econ- 
(Hiiy  ttl"  each  of  these  three  elements  is  charted  so  that  he  who  runs 
iii;iy  fea<l. 

"The  siuihMit  of  history  is  familiar  with  the  annexation  of 
Hii-^iitolaiid  at  a  time  when  the  Free  State  had  snccessfully  given  the 
liliirks  their  real  status.  Also,  the  history  student  knows  that  when 
iliaiiKinds  were  discovered  at  Kimherley,  the  British  ruthlessly  al)Sorbeil 
'iriipia  hand  West.  Then  came  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  act  of 
iiiiiM'xing  tlu>  Transvaal.  C'ecil  llhodes,  the  diamond  king,  began  to 
ill (M in  of  Uhodesia,  and  the  natural  conseciuence  was  the  Hoer 
til 'piived  of  Mechnanaland,  that  doorway  to  the  ambitions  of  the 
l.ii;:iisli  dreamer.  It  was  but  a  step  to  the  Chartered  Company  and 
lilt'  infamous  Jann^son  raid  that  brought  down  the  censure  of  the 
liniicsi  thinking  nnm  of  the  world.  Troubles  which  might  have  bowed 
ilnwii  ji  loss  (Jod-fearing  and  hardy  race  than  the  Moors  came  thick 
;iiii|  t;ist.  The  (iladstone  ministry  of  ISSI  restored  the  indeiiendence 
nl  till"  South  African  I{e{)id)lic,  and  we  hold  that  this  is  still  incontest- 
iililc.  despite  the  Mritish  effort  to  ostal)lish  an  unbroken  paramountcy. 

"The  despicable  rule  of  the  counting  house  -the  policy  of  the 
liii.iiM'ior     is  as  ap[)arent  in  tlui  str\iggle  to  wrest  from  the  Mooi"  that 
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which  rijjhtfiilly  Iteloiij^s  to  him,  as  is  the  fact  tiiat  nogrophilist  a^'ita- 
tiorf  resulted  in  the  Uoer  trekking  from  the  confines  of  Cape  Cohni\. 
The  mistakes  of  tlit?  Knglishmen,  Sir  Ilarrismith,  Sir  I'liilip  VVodc- 
house,  Sir  Owen  lianyon,  and  otiiers,  due  to  a  suporal»undan<'(»  <tf 
a<hninistrative  zeal,  iiave  Iteen  healeil  with  snnill  scars  l»y  the  jtrogri'ss 
of  years,  lint  the  criminal  aggression  of  the  financial  speculators  wlm 
would  s(Mze  tlic  laud  of  the  IJoer  will  not  be  condoned — it  will  he  iiict 
with  i-esistance  to  the  last  man." 

President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  referred  to  in  his  ili<- 
patches  by  Lord  Roberts  as  "the  late  president,"  commissioned  IMiilip 
Louter  Wessels  as  a  special  envoy  of  the  republic,  and  the  envoy 
denies  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  Transvaal,  th-  ''rec 
State  and  the  Cape  Dutch  against  (Jreat  Britain.  The  Kuglisli 
have  laid  particular  stress  on  this  alleged  cous|)ira<*y.  "Had  tlieie 
ever  been  a  secret  understanding,  President  Steyu  wishes  nic  to 
say,  the  Dutcdi  would  have  prepared  for  war,  so  as  to  have  uiaiio 
a  movement  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  republics,"'  said  the  envny. 
" President  Steyu  believes  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  sent  to  Soiitli 
Africa  as  Mritish  high  commissioner  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  purposely  to 
crush  the  Afrikander,  for  Sir  Alfred  distinctly  told  Mr,  Molteiio,  a 
member  of  the  ('ape  parliament,  that  England's  ultimate  })uri»ose  was 
to  annihilate  the  Afrikander.  This  I  can  prove.  That  })olicy  was 
determined  upon  when  the  Afrikander  element  outvoted  the  Fiiglisli 
party  in  Cape  Colony.  I  was  at  Mloemfontein  during  the  negotiations 
between  the  Free  State  and  Sir  Alfred,  and  I  know  that  neither  the 
Transvaal  nor  the  Free  State  exi)ected  then  that  friendly  relations 
between  Fngland  and  the  repul)lics  would  be  broken.  We  thon^'lit 
Mr.  Chaml)erlain  and  Sir  Alfred  were  blulling  the  Transvaal  in  con- 
nection with  the  Uitlander  franchise. 
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"The  Orange  Free  State  was  totally  unprepared  for  war,  and  not 
until  after  the  Jameson  raid  diil  the  Transvaal  l)egin  to  think  of  war 
in  earnest.  I  met  my  brother,  the  i)residcnt  of  th«^  Vrea  Stat<' 
Volksraad,  at  Capetown  four  days  before  war  was  declared,  and  he 
t(»l(l  me  even  then  that  he  did  not  expect  actual  hostilities.  There 
would  have  been  no  war  had  not  Sir  Alfred  Milner  been  sent  to  Africa 
l)y  Mr.  Chaml)erlain  for  the  exprc-s  pm'pose  of  brin<,'in<r  it  about,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Enj^lish  policy  to  wipe  out  the  Afrikanders  and  \in\h 
everything?  in  sight." 

The  civilized  world  Ir  s  given  heed  to  the  utterances  of  the  South 
African  Republic's  accredited  E",roj[)ean  ngent,  Dr.  W.  .1.  Leyds,  who, 
in  uumy  respects,  is  thought  to  occupy  a  position  for  his  countrymen 
that  another  great  doctor,  Benjamin  Fraukli:'.  tlid  for  the  i)eople  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies  in  the  war  for  independen<'e.  Dr.  Leyds 
thallenges  the  intelligent  students  of  the  South  African  problem  in 
tlic  English  parliament  Englishmen  all  over  the  world — to  show  that 
tilt'  government  of  President  Kruger  ever  passed  special  legislation 
against  the  IJitlanders.  Whatever  special  legislation  regai-ding  the 
ritlanders  there  was,  the  doctor  insists,  was  all  in  their  favor.  The 
subject  referred  to  is,  of  course,  the  matter  of  public  education.  "The 
Transvaal,"  says  that  republic's  most  widely  heard  orator,  "nuide  no 
liistinction  between  the  foreigners,  or  as  the  world  now  unites  in 
culling  them,  the  IJitlanders,  and  the  native  burghers,  ex(;ept  in  the 
matter  of  franchise.  What  critic  can  view  the  circumstances  of  the 
South  African  Republic's  invasion  by  anumberof  immigrants  much  in 
excess  of  the  original  burghers,  and  say  that  I  am  not  right  when  I 
>av  that  the  republic  could  not  grant  political  rights  to  the  foreigners? 

"  If  the  critics  that  are  rashly  scoring  my  country  for  refusing  the 
light  of  franchise  to  Uitlanders,  except  under  conditions  which  were 
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entirely  in  the  control  of  the  government,  would  ask  a  citizen  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  what  he  thought  of  the  Transvaal  denying  the  .saiiif 
right  of  franchise  to  friendly  neighhors  of  the  same  race,  but  of  a  sister 
republic,  he  would  say  that  it  was  the  only  thingthat  the  republic  could 
do  ho  would  say  that  it  was  the  somewhat  stern,  but  wholly  correct, 
thing  to  do.  If  we  were  that  strict  with  Free  Staters,  why  should  we 
not  have  been  as  strict  with  Englishmen?  The  IJoers  did  everytliinir 
that  a  nation  could  do,  within  reason,  to  avert  the  war,  but  Engliiml 
acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  conflict  unavoidable." 

Dr.  Leyds,  in  common  with  the  other  well-known  men  who  i)leiul 
the  cause  of  the  lioer  in  the  courts  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  homes  every- 
where that  the  newspapers  print  the  words  of  the  Boer  ambassadors, 
places  great  stress  on  the  events  which  immediately  followed  the 
visit  of  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  high  commissioner,  to  the  Hand  in  Is'.il, 
and  the  now  famous  letter  of  Mr.  liionel  Phillips,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines,  written  to  a  miniii;,' 
nuignate  whose  name  is  on  the  tongues  of  financiers  almost  every  (hiy. 
That  there  might  be  no  chance  for  this  letter  to  pass  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  Englishmen  who  were  gravely  investigating  the  circumstances 
of  the  dameson  raid  in  subsetiuent  years,  Mr.  IMiillip's  words  weiv 
preserved  in  the  Transvaal  (Jreen  Hook.  In  suii[)()rtiug  his  l»old 
statement,  that  the  Citlanders  who  are  sincere  admit  that  they  are 
but  England's  pretext  for  the  war,  Dr.  Leyds  quotes  from  the  l'hilli|is 
correspondence  seized  by  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
raid,  June  10th,  lsy4.  The  (ireen  Hook  shows  that  Mr.  I'hillips  wroti\ 
'■  I  don't  want  to  meddle  in  politics,  and  as  to  the  francliise,  I  do  not 
think  nuiny  people  worry  about  it."  In  the  same  letter,  or  at  any 
rate  under  the  same  date,  Mr.  IMiillips  said,  "as  to  the  franchi.se,  I  do 
not  think  nmny  peoi)le  care  a  fig  about  it." 
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On  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year  the  prominent  Johaiiiipshiii-'' 
litlander,  whoso  position  as  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  xMiiies  <,'ave 
^rioiii  weifrht  to  his  words.  Avrote  to  Mr.  Wernher  as  follows : 

"Sir  II.  Loch  (with  whom  I  had  two  lonj,'  private  interviews) 
iisked  me  some  very  pointed  (piestions,  such  as  what  arms  we  liati  in 
.hdianneshur^',  whether  the  population  could  hold  the  place  for  six  days, 
until  help  could  arrive,  etc..  etc.,  and  stated  plainly  that  if  there  had 
been  :},()0()  rifles  and  ammunition  here  he  would  certainly  have  come 
over.  II(^  further  informed  me,  in  a  si<Tnifieant  way,  that  he  had 
prolon<,'ed  tli(^  Swaziland  a|,n-eement  for  six  months,  and  said  that  he 
su])i)osed  that  in  tliui  <inH>  -lohanneshurg  would  be  better  prepiireil— 
iis  much  as  to  say,  if  thinj^'s  are  safer,  then  we  shall  actively 
iiit(M'vene." 

It  will  1)(^  seen  by  the  close  follower  of  the  events  in  the  'I'ransvaal 
•  iiiMMi  Hook,  Ihat  the  conversation  alluded  to  occurred  rij^^lit  in  the 
city  of  Pretoria,  where  Sir  Henry  Loch,  iis  the  representative  of  Her 
I\liij(>sty's  government,  was  the  honored  guest  of  the  people  of  the 
Triiiisvaal.  In  another  letter,  dated  July  15th,  185)4,  Mr.  Phillips 
wrote  to  a  Mr.  Beit: 

"We  don't  want  any  row.  Our  trump  card  is  a  fund  of  U),{)m 
Of  15.(100  pounds  sterlin.ii:  to  improve  the  Volksraad.  Unfortunately, 
the  yold  comi)anios  have  no  secret  service  fund." 

Mr.  Leyds,  as  well  as  other  Transvaal  sui)p()rters,  is  willing  to 
submit  the  statements  of  this  Uitlander  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Inrcigii  residents  of  the  Transvaal  were  not  all  clamoring  to  the 
Miiglish  gov(>rument  for  intervention.  In  that  year  the  gold  output 
•  'I'  the  mines  had  mounted  up  to  the  eight  million  sterling  nnirk,  and  . 
ill  the  succeeding  year  it  had  shown  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million 
pounds  .sterling,  and  the  "trump  card"  mentioned  had  been  increased 
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to  a  foiinidahU'  fund  of  a))out:  IL'O.OIX)  pounds  storlinj?.  It  is  the 
coinmon  talk  of  the  Roois  tliat  this  fund  was  used  in  partly  linancici- 
iuji;  the  Johauue.shurg  reform  niovenuMit,  hut  that  it  did  not  [Jiovent 
the  uutinu'ly  end  of  that  movement  at  Doornkop.  A^'ain,  in  tlic 
lan<^ua^o  of  Dr.  liOyds.  the  Hocm-s.  ex('ei)t  in  the  eases  of  tlu^  few 
artillery  olficfM's  who  ii^ceived  their  military  educations  in  Mnroiic. 
have  no  military  education,  such  as  the  army  men  of  Fui'ope  would 
ai)ply  the  lerm,  hut  they  are  full  of  (\\i)erience,  which  asset  they  came 
hy  through  the  stiMi^'^'les  that  (ireat  Hritaiii  has  thrust  u|ton  them. 
Tlu^  world  at  lar<,'e,  it  is  clainunl  hy  the  Transvaal  reitresentati\('s, 
heard  hut  little  of  the  ^n'ievous  ti'ouMes  that  th(>  a^n'icultural  ami 
grazing-  elements  had  to  comhat  in  ISlIC).  Rinderpest,  drou^dit  of  an 
extended  and  ahnornnil  type,  locusts  and  fever,  came  upon  the  ISocrs 
at  the  time  that  the  Fitlanders  wcmc  said  to  he  under  the  ii'on  heels  nf 
their  Transvaal  taskmasters  and  the  Furo[)ean  a^'itators  were  pictured 
as  hein^'  at  the  uu'rcy  of  the  Kru^'ci-  "olijjfarcy."  {'resident  Kru;i(M'  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  while  the  hand  of  (iod  rested  lu'avily  u|i(iii 
his  peo[il(\  tlu^  carefully  hushanded  wealth  of  years  in  the  shape  ot 
cattli^  l)ein;f  amiihilated  hy  the  ix'st  in  a  few  weeks,  the  propoiranda 
of  the  restless  ritlandcrs,  the  campaign  of  lihel  and  machination 
wiM'e  litMug  carrie(|  t(»  the  ext reme  l>y  those  who  were  supplied  with 
funds  that  mining  nniguates  had  taken  from  the  rocky  reefs  of  the 
Witwatersrand. 

Another,  cmiumitly  lifted  to  speak  of  t he  nmtives  whicdi  promi)t(>(| 
the  Uoers  to  strike  a  l)low  for  their  independence,  wliitdi  th(\v  knew 
was  threatened,  and  to  comliat  the  ideas  whi(di  were  given  circulation 
hy  the  men  of  the  Mritisli  war  [)arty,  is  Montagu  White,  recently 
consul-general  of  tlio  South  African  l{ei)uhlic  at  London,  and  moic 
i"ec(Mitlv    the  num  of   hmi  hoiniiir  in   Washington,  where    lu'   did    hi^ 
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l)o.st  to  show  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  Hoers  were  a 
iirievously  oppressed  people. 

"  1  take  it  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  have  to  make  as  many 
explanations  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  found  himself  called  upon  to  give, 
when  the  people  recall  his  famous  disclaimer  that  'we  seek  no 
territories,  we  seek  no  gold  fields'  "  said  Mr.  White. 

'■  There  is  no  critic  who  would  say  that  the  open  and  public 
arming  of  the  Transvaal  after  the  infamous  Jameson  raid,  was  an 
act  that  President  Kruger  need  give  one  word  of  excuse  for.  The 
situation  demanded  the  preparation  for  meeting  what  might 
become  a  more  elaborate  outbreak.  While  this  preparation  by  the 
little  republic  was  undoubtedly  no  surprise  to  tJreat  Pritain,  it  is 
tiie  opinion  of  some  that  the  action  of  the  Free  State  in  casting 
its  fortunes  with  the  Transvaal  was  truly  much  more  than  the 
cdhjuial  office  bargained  to  encounter.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
chimsy  diplomacy  of  the  British  and  the  discontented  and  irrecon- 
cilable Uritish  element  in  the  city  of  Johannesburg  were  not  among 
the  most  potent  reasons  for  the  war?  Imagine,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  Transvaal  just  after 
tli(^  discovery  that  the  gold  mines  were  to  be  stable  and  of  more 
\;ilue  to  the  workers  than  were  the  placer  diggings  that  had  been 
worked  a  few  years  before,  and  ask  yourself  whether  or  not  the 
^'eiiius  of  the  most  educated  parliamentarians  of  Europe  would  not 
have  been  called  to  overtax  itself  in  providing  government  that 
would  not  perish  from  sheer  weakness.  The  greed  of  gold,  the  lust 
for  empire  and  a  thirst  for  revenge,  prevailing  reasons  for  the 
iiurest  of  the  British  element,  as  I  have  said  in  public  writings, 
were  great  and  powerful,  if  not  avowed  forces,  that  the  Transvaal 
was  menaced  by.    But  in  settling  where  the  whole  blame   lies  for 
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starting  the  tragedy  of  war,  the  critic,  must  ever  keep  in  mind  tlic 
gro\Yth  in  isersonal  rule  in  South  Africa,  as  embodied  in  the  hi^di 
commissioner,  who  is  the  supreme  imperial  representative  and  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  in  his  capacity  of  imix'iial 
rei)resentative  thiit  he  has  the  care  of  (Ji'cat  Uritain's  iiiton\sts  in 
Khodesia  and  liasutoland  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  such  negotia- 
tions as  are  necessary  with  the  republics.  Of  course.  t(<clinicall\. 
this  high  commissioner  would  not  be  bound  to  abate  one  jot  of 
his  own  autocratic  views  or  hold  anything  in  abeyance  on  tin' 
advice  of  ih<»  colonial  ministers.  IJnt  the  wisdom  of  acting  without 
advice  is  (piestioned  on  account  of  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
same  racial  sentiment  and  social  conditions  that  exist  in  the  colony 
and  Natal,  iire  to  bo  foun<l  in  the  two  republics,  and  whatever 
vitally  affects  the  latter  in  the  way  of  a  monientous  step,  wouM 
be  cei'tiiin  to  arouse  sentiment  in  the  countries  so  closely  connected 
by  traditions,  blood  and  kinship.  The  Boer  is  al)out  the  same  sort 
of  a  person  throughout  all  South  Africa,  and  his  [U'edominant 
characteristic  is  his  absolute  local  i)atriotism  an<1  his  uudisturbcil 
equanimity  over  the  imperial  developments  l)eyond  the  frontiers  of 
his  ideal  country,  the  South  African  Republic. 

"In  the  c(Mist  districts  of  Natal  it  i-equiies  but  little  to  start  the 
fever  of  imperial  expansion,  while  tiie  Dutch  conservatism  of  tlic 
.Afrikanders  in  tlu^  Cai)e  Colony  has  all  along  been  a  bulwark  fn 
any  conspiracy  that  might  b(>  attempted  to  o\erthro\v  iUo  colonial 
form  of  g()V(M-nment,"  Mi'.  White  expatiates  on  the  cliaract(»ristii- 
of  the  various  high  commissioners  who  have  presideil  omm-  tin 
imperial  destinies  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Dark  Continent,  ami 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  various  tribes  of  blacks  ainl. 
nitinnitely  the  Roers,  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  autocratic  powi!'. 
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It  tappears  to  be  the  sentiment  of  nearly  every  student  of  the 
South  African  [iroljleni  who  favors  the  Boers,  that  Sir  Hercules 
Kobinson's  administration  as  hiij:h  commissioner  was  the  best  that 
Kn^'land  has  been  Idessed  with.  President  Kru<,'er  has  earnestly 
declared  that  Sir  Hercules  was  a  man  of  his  word.  Doubtless  the 
president  has  adde<l,  "would  that  there  had  been  more  like  him." 
Harmony  and  conlidence  were  the  main  characteristics  of  the  i-ela- 
tions  between  the  empire  and  the  republics  as  the  i-esult  of  this 
man's  influence.  Doubtless,  later  on,  when  Sir  Hercules  said  tiiat 
the  true  way  to  govern  South  Africa  was  through  the  Dutch,  he 
endeared  himself  still  more  to  the  people  who  held  foi-  tlie  truth 
(if  that  idea.  Montagu  White,  like  Dr.  Leyds,  sees  in  tlH>  actions 
iif  Sir  Henry  Loch,  whom  he  characterizes  as  a  man  with  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  conferences,  but  in  no  way  cognizant  of  the 
riotous  i)roceedings  that  marked  his  ride  through  the  streets  of 
i'letoria  with  President  Kruger,  something  which  the  Boei-  iii>toi'ian 
may  well  connect  with  the  di.strust  which  formed  in  Pi-(>toria  and 
grew  into  well  defined  feeling  that  he  was  misunderstood,  e\en  by 
the  Uitlanders.  The  connection  that  was  emi)hasized  lietween  Sir 
Henry  and  the  ritlanders,  more  especially  because  of  his  receiving 
II  visit  in  Pretoria  from  Lionel  Phillips,  will  not  down.  The 
l'lrilli[)s  letters  are  part  of  the  legitinnite  argument  of  every 
iidhercnt  of  the  cause  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr. 
White  and  othei's  that  on  the  day  that  the  Phillips  letters  wei-c 
made  public  in  Kuro[)e,  Sir  Henry  Loi'h,  then  a  [)e(>r  of  the  (MUpii'(», 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  saying  in  [lart: 

"To  strengthen  my  position  with  the  dei)utation,  I  asked  them 
what  amount  of  arms  they  had  at  that  time  in  .lohannesl)urg. 
iliev  informed  me  that   th(>v  had  1,000  titles,  and  that  at  the  outside 
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they  (lid  not  believe  tliej'  had  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
rifle.  I  then  pointed  out  to  them  the  situation,  not  as  an  encour- 
agement to  resist,  but  to  show  them  what  a  futile  measure  it 
would  be  if  any  action  on  their  part  brought  about  disturbances 
and  a  consequent  attack." 

The  man  who  had  been  high  commissioner  also  said  that  he 
had  taken  steps  to  put  imperial  police  on  the  Bechuanaland  border, 
in  case  disturbances  arose  in  Johannesburg.  "Does  not  this  show 
that  preparations  were  made  for  an  imperial  raid  extending  into 
the  Transvaal?"  asks  Montagu  White. 

The  efforts  of  the  imperial  officials  to  repudiate  the  work  of 
the  raiders  and  reformers  were  subordinated  by  the  Boers,  who 
had  much  reason  to  be  very  suspicious  of  the  British,  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  of  extreme  soi-row  that  the 
Uitlanders  had  risen  in  arms.  Boers  were  satisfied  that  Sir  Hercules 
was  sincere  in  his  remarks.  They  looked  upon  his  visit  to  Pretoria 
and  his  publicly  expressed  disparagement  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Johannesburg  as  tokens  of  a  great  man's  efforts  to 
guide  his  movements  by  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  These  feelings 
were  further  strengthened  when  the  imperial  officer  cabled  to 
London,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  following  message  : 

"I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  testifying  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  great  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  under  exceptionally  trying  circum- 
stances." 

How  might  the  situation  in  South  Africa  have  been  had  there 
been  a  clash  between  the  Boers  and  the  Uitlanders  in  the  city  of 
Johannesburg  at  that  time?  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Executive 
and  Volksraad  extended  to  the  commissioner  the   thanks   that  the 
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Hoers  considered  Sir  Hercules  hm]  earned.  "Do  what  is  right"  was 
the  slogan  that  the  representative  of  the  Ih-itish  crown  declared  he 
followed,  IJoer  authorities  unflinchingly  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  that  time  wished  to  use  force  as  a  remedy  in  Soutii  Africa,  ami 
that  Sir  Hercules  stood  in  the  way  of  the  colonial  secretary's  inter- 
ference. The  age  of  Sir  Hercules  and  his  active  career  in  South 
Africa  forced  him  to  retire  upon  the  approach  of  ill  healtii,  and  he 
went  back  to  England  to  get  his  peerage.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  choice 
as  the  new  high  commissioner  was  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  of  whom  tiie 
|}oers  say  that  he  used  his  high  office  to  crush  the  Afrikander,  and 
in  so  doing  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  plunging  the  Transvaalers 
and  their  allies,  the  Free  Staters,  into  a  war. 

The  cable  and  the  mail  brought  to  the  Boer  all  the  extravagant 
things  that  the  Unionists,  and  even  the  Radicals,  had  to  say  about 
the  tact,  humanity,  impartiality,  etc.,  that  the  new  high  commis- 
sioner possessed,  but  the  post  subsequently  brought  the  papers  con- 
taining the  expressions  of  the  Radicals,  who  had  paused  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  courtier,  that  all  the  good  qualities  which  the 
new  officer  possessed  were  neutralized,  if  not  actually  made 
dangerous,  by  the  presence  of  the  over-powering  vein  of  '"jingoism" 
which  ran  through  his  mind.  The  "jingo,"  to  the  Hoer,  was  but 
another  name  for  the  man  who  would  use  force  to  bring  about  tiie 
liaramountcy  of  the  Uitlander  and  the  debasement  of  the  native 
citizens  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State.  Prophets  among  the 
Afrikanders  made  so  bold  as  to  predict  .tiiat  a  breach  was  now 
inevitable,  Those  students  who  attended  the  schools  at  Pretoria 
iratherod  about  them  eager,  listening  throngs,  who  heard  of  the  omen 
that  the  career  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  P^gypt  had  for  the  Roer. 
iiritish  military  despotism,  as  it  was  called,  might    have   succeeded 
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in  the  luiul  of  tliei  Pharoahs  in  establishing  distinctly  heneticent 
results,  but  the  sting  of  military  intimidation  lurked  beneath  the 
British  advancement,  and  this  was  extremely  distasteful  to  a  fret" 
people,  who  realized  that  to  give  (ireat  liritain  any  latitude  in 
interpreting  the  clauses  of  the  convention  (»f  18S4  meant  a  duplicii- 
tion  of  tli«>  intimidation  which  they  said  (Jreat  Britain  had  success- 
fully worked  on  the  Khedive. 

"Did  tiie  initial  elTorts  of  tlie  new  high  commissioner  at  liis 
j)ost  of  duty  point  to  the  exercise  of  tact,  impartiality  and 
humanity .'"  asks  F.  (J.  Wolmarans,  the  chairnum  of  the  First 
Volksriuul  of  the  South  African  Hepublic.  ''  No,  my  countrynKMi 
were  ra[tidly  disabused  of  the  opinions  that  they  had  formed  of  tlie 
imperial  commissioner.  His  first  speeches  indicated  anything  but 
imi)artiality  in  whatever  negotiations  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
open  Ix'twecMi  the  rei)ublics  and  his  home  government,  'i'lie  artful 
distinguishmeut  that  he  made  in  a  speech,  after  he  had  been  in  the 
("ape  t'oloiiy  but  a  short  time,  paved  the  way  for  his  subsequently 
expressed  ideas  on  personal  rule,  for  he  put  a  wide  gulf  l)etweeii 
the  ollic(\s  of  high  commission  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  When 
Sir  Alfred  made  a  visit  to  Kngland — and  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  it  scemcMJ  likely  that  he  sought  to  get  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
use  th(>  persuasivt>  ai'gument  of  force  and  soldiers  to  settle  prolilems 
that  dii)loma('y  might  h;ive  swept  away — it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sii' 
William  Butler,  the  acting  high  commissioiuM'.  to  show  the  Uitlandci- 
that  his  office  couhl  not  be  used  for  iniipiitous  campaigns  against 
the  Transvaal.  The  South  African  Tjcague  of  Johannesburg  attempted 
to  get  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  but  he  tiiwartiMl  that  move.  It  i> 
even  said  in  Cape  Colony,  as  well  as  in  .lolumnesburg,  that  lie 
warned  the  home  governnu^nt  against  the   Uitlanders  who  nuide  up 
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<lH'  leaj.,H>.  a.Ml  tl.af,  South  Afri<.a  n.i^.l.t  he  kept  from  awful  hlood- 
>he.l  hy  lustitutiuK  hi.   era   of   ^mk„1    will    and    rest.     Sir    William's 
.speech  was  widely  quoted  in  South  Africa,  especially   that    part   in 
-Inch  he  declared  that  it  was  rest,  not   a   surgical    ,>peration,  that 
Nouth  Afnca  needed.     The  return  of  Sir  Alfred,  and  th,>  Mc.-eptance 
I'.v  I'.n.  of  the   renewed    petition    of   the    IJitlanders    of   the    South 
Atncan  Lea^n.e.  together  with  the  disastrous  results   that   followed 
Mr  Alfred's  p,>li<.y,  have  given  the  red  cross  surgeons  on  hoth  sides 
numy  seve.-e    cases    of   surgical    operations.     'I    an.    determined    to 
l.reak  the  power  of  the  Afrikanders,'  said    Sir  Alfred  ann.ng   other 
tlnngs.  and    his   actions  thenceforth    indicated    the    tenacity    of   his 
P'n-pose.     11.  kept  the  cahle  hot  with  n.atters  calculated  to  inflame 
H.e  nnnds  of  the  people  at   home,   and   religiously   ahstaine.l   from 
P-esentn.g  the  pacific  measures  of  the  lioers.     If  it  is  true  that  the 
lugh  connnissioner  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  n.ind    that   there 
was  not  roon.  for  two  white  races  in  South  Africa,  the   Hoer  asks 
"i  ull  fairness,  what  show  there  was  for  the  negotiation  of  friendly 
••llH-es  and  measures?     The  cry  of  equal  rights  might  as  well  have 
l-een  a  weak  supplication  for  water  in  an  arid  waste.     The  personal 
ni!e  of  this  one  man  started  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  peace 
<•!  muul  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  and  added  Sir  Alfre.I  iMilner's 
name  to  the  list  of  men  greatly  respcmsihle  for  the  terrible  calamity 
'liat  has  been  claiming  its  sacrifice  of  hun.an  blood.     Mr  Chamber- 
l^"ii.  and  the  others  who  n.ust  feel  the  weight  of  the  censure  of  the 
wnrld  fo,-  their  acts,  are   proceeding    in   their   bloodthirsty   way   to 
■  eniove  the  unrest  and  distrust  that  existed  in  South  Africa" 
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CITAPTEK  XVI 


THE  SOUTn  AFRICAN  QUESTION  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Jt  follows  as  a  palpable  duty  that  the  English  side  of  the  great 
controversy  should  follow  that  of  the  Boers.    To  those  who  would  have 
recourse  to  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  Chapter  XVITI  of  this  work  will  be  of  great 
assistance.     It  is  shown  there  that  all  hope  of  diplomatic  relations 
benig  continued  was  abandoned  by  both  sides  when  the  ultimatum 
l-repared  by  Secretary  Keitz,  at  the  instance  of  President  Kruger,  was 
sent  to  the  British  (Jovernment.     England's  brainy  men  declared' that 
(lie  safety  of  the  British  Empire  was  jeopardized  and  the  only  course 
left  open  was  the  use  of  force  to  indicate  the  authority  of  thj  Queen. 
Liberal  leaders,  who  still  thought  that  the   colonial   oflice   had    not 
become  hopelessly  involved  in  a  morass  of  trouble,  held  l)ack  the  inev- 
itable but  a  few  hours,    (ireat  Britain  received  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  parliament  when  the  haiul  of  destiny  pointed  to  the 
niiavoidablo  duty  of  prosecuting  the  struggl...    Cheers  for  I^lr.  Cham- 
l'"'lain,  aye,  even  the  most  convincing  argument  of  a   tremendous 
ii'ajority  on  a  vote  of  conlidence,  gave  way  to  an  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  parliamentarians  to  vote  fabulous  sums  for  tlio  conduct  of 
III."  war.    A  wave  that  started  as  a  mighty  force  for  the  preservation 
I'l'tho  Queen's  writ  soon  turned  into  an  irresistable  desire  to  establish, 
ii'   110  uncertain  terms,  the  paramountcy  of  (ireat  iJritain  in  South' 
AtVica.    Imperialists,  "jingoists"  and  anti-government  lea.lers  became 
niguU'ed  in  the  popular  clamor  for  the  absolute  confiscation  of  Boer 
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government  in  the  two  republics.  ?(Icn  said  tliat  tlio  Boers  had  i)kiyc(l 
Avith  destiny,  thrown  a  few  favorable  die  and  that  they  had  h^st.  Sir 
Henry  Canipbell-Danuerman,  Sir  ^Villiam  Vernon  Karcourt,  Mr.  John 
]\Iorley  and  Prof.  James  Brycc,  who  had  maintained  that  a  great  ])r()- 
portion  of  the  British  were  appalled  at  the  idea  of  a  great  war  against 
the  Boers,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  merchant  princes  of 
London,  who  subsequently  carried  miniature  Union  Jacks  through  the 
congested  streets  of  the  world's  greatest  metropolis,  as  enthusiastic 
singtjrs  of  the  praise  of  General  Buller,  Lord  Roberts  and  Ldnl 
Kitchener.  England  felt  that  she  would  turn  ahead  the  hands  of 
the  clock  of  time  in  South  Africa  and  right  the  wrongs  that  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects  in  *'0om  Paul's  land"  had  coniplaiiuMl 
a))out  in  petitions. 

To  begin  with,  the  Briton  justifies  his  course  in  establishinu' 
British  supremacy  over  the  Boer  with  a  brief  on  the  ritlaiulci' 
(piestion  that  is  so  generally  discussed  that  Her  Majesty's  sLil)jrctN 
from  the  unlettered  Tommy  Atkins  to  the  professor,  is  al)lo  to  dui'II 
on  the  essential  features  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  against  the 
principles  of  the  Briton  to  (piibble  over  the  matter  of  a  plurality 
of  conventions  entered  into  between  t\u)  British  (iovernment  and  tlic 
South  African  Republic  in  liSSl  and  l!Ss4.  He  has  no  sympathy  willi 
the  trained  legal  gentlemen  who  would  search  the  vaiious  articles 
of  these  famous  state  papers  foi*  the  conliruKition  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain's view  that  England  had  never  rcdinipiislKMl  her  right,  to  excrci-' 
suzerainty  over  the  South  African  Republic,  lie  takes  it  for  grant 'il 
that  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  were  sulRciently  solicitous  of 
the  Queen's  rights  that  they  nuido  the  last  convention  as  iron-clml 
i\s  the  cue  that  the  Gladstonian  epoch  gave  to  the  world.  Furthi  r- 
more  he  has  not  ceased  to  wonder  whether  the  world  did  not  iiccciit 
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I  he  position  of  Great  liritian  alter  Majiiba.  as  one  of  submission  and 
iiiiniiliation,  rather  than  one  of  ina<^naniniity. 

Shorn  of  technicalities,  (Jreat  Britain's  chiini  is  tliat  the  war 
was  justified,  not  only  l)y  i-eason  of  tlio  Woor  invasion  of  Her  Alaj- 
I  >ty's  territory — this  was  one  phase  of  tlie  (Queen's  plea  to  the  par- 
liament— but  because  of  the  treatment  of  the  Hritish  citizens  who 
lived  in  the  Transvaal,  powerless  to  have  the  rijj;ht  of  franchise  in 
the  land  where  their  jtroperty  was  located.  Under  the  Transvaal 
law  the  Uitlander  had  to  renniin  Ihei'e  fourteen  years  to  secure  the 
elective  franchise.  Two  }ears  had  to  be  passed  before  naturalization 
could  be  effected.  The  franchise  was  also  lu>dged  with  the  further 
obstacle  that  provided  for  twelve  years  continuous  residence  with 
the  forfeiture  of  citizenship  in  other  countries.  Even  after  paying 
this  penalty  the  admissson  was  entirely  oi)tional  with  the  Boers, 
fur  tiie  veto  of  a  lield  ccn-net  would  depri\o  the  I'lllander  of  his 
cliiTished  hope.  Then  it  was  fiu'ther  argued  that  the  I'ithinder  was 
Inrliidden  to  l»ear  ai'uis.  Against  the  decree  that  the  English  lan- 
L'lKigf^  be  barred  from  imltlic  schools  in  English  communities,  the 
[lelition  to  llei'  .Majesty's  goverimient  was  couched  in  a[)[)ealing 
terms.  Practically  the  I'itlander  representation  in  the  Volksraad, 
it  was  urged,  was  in'/,  Coui)led  with  this  latter  fact  the  represen- 
liition  that  the  ritlanders  owikmI  most  of  the  land,  developed  all 
tlie  modern  industries,  were  in  the  nuijority  and  i)aid  nine-tenths 
111'  the  taxes,  cpiito  naturally  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  English. 
On  tM[t  of  all  of  this,  the  English  leaders  unlH\sitatingly  declare  that 
ilier(>  was  a  wcdl  delined  conspii'acy  to  drive  the  British  from  South 
Al'iica.  Kruger,  they  say,  was  making  great  preparations  for  war 
liir  years  preceiling  the  issuance  of  the  ultimatum,  and  when  the 
s('\(^n-year  residence  law  was  offered   to   the  Uitlanders,  it    was  in 
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siu'li  ii  \v;iy  tliat  the  Boor  ubroijated  iiono  of  his  pi'ovioiis  liarsli 
coiidit  ions. 

I're.sidcnt  Knif^for  lias  held  tliat  tlie  independence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  incontestable.  But  England's  position  is  that  the  South 
African  Republic  was  never  really  independent  under  the  Sand  River 
Convention,  the  Pretoria  Convention  or  the  London  Convention  of 
1S84.  Eighteen  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Convention  of  1SS4. 
Lord  Derby  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  represented 
the  English  view  of  the  convention — a  view  which  retained  th(> 
Transvaal  as  a  dependent  state,  until  the' Boer  ultimatum  of  OctobcM- 
<).  1S09.     Lord  Derby  said: 

"  T  apprehend  whether  you  call  it  a  protectorate  or  a  suzerainty, 
or  the  recognition  of  England  as  a  paramount  power;  the  fact  is. 
that  a  certain  controlling  power  is  retained  when  the  state  wliicli 
exorcises,  has  a  right  to  veto  any  negotiations  into  Avhich  tlit> 
dependent  state  may  enter  Avith  foreign  powers.  Whate\('i- 
suzerainty  meant  in  the  Convention  of  I'retoria  (1881).  the  conditidii 
of  things  which  it  implied  still  remains;  although  the  word  is  not 
actually  employed,  wo  have  kept  the  substance.  AVe  have  abstaini'il 
fi'om  using  the  word  because  it  was  not  capable  of  legal  definition, 
and  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  word  which  was  likely  to  lead  to 
misconception  and  misinulorstanding." 

It  becomes  evident  that  the  British  thought  that  I'rosidi'iit 
Krugor  had  refused  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of 
London.  The  contention  is  sup[)ort(>(l  by  the  (daiis(>  of  the  comcn- 
tion,  inimodiatoly  bearing  niton  the  FitlandcM's.     It  follows: 

Article  XIV,  (Convention  of  1884)  All  persons  other  tliaii 
natives,  conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  South  Afriraii 
Republic,  will  not  be  subject  in  resi)ect  to  their  persons  or  property, 
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or  ill  respect  of  their  commerce  and  industry,  to  any  ta.vos,  Avhether 
locp'  or  general,  other  than  those  which  are  or  mny  he'  imposed 
upon  citizens  of  the  said  repnl)lic. 

John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  England,  a  man    of   letters  with    a 
world  wide  reputation  as  a  deep  thinker,  a    man    who  ahliors  war 
and  Its  fearful  carnage,  gained  the  applause  of  his  countrymen    hy 
a  masterfid  presentation  of  his  hrief  against    President   Kru-^or    for 
persistently    an.l    doggedly    refusing  to    give    fair    and    honorable 
oLsorvance  of  his  engagement  in  respect  to  e.puil  rights  in    Article 
XIV,  of  the  1884  Convention.     -Kruger  disfranchised  a  majority  of 
fl.e    taxpayers    forever,"    said    the    British    historian    and    scholar 
These  Uitlanders  had  bought  and  paid  for  GO  per  cent,  of  all  p.-op- 
c.fy  m  the  Transvaal,  and  <)()  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  were  levied  from 
them,  an  amount  e.puil  to  giving  every  Boer  in  the  countrv  mi)  a 
.^e.r  of  plunder.     Is   a   country    that    is   so    governed,  jusflv    to    be 
<'^'ll"'^    ^^    republic?      But    even    the    IJoers    then.selves    have    been 
>'<lfoitIy    edged    out   of    power   by  I'aul  Kruger.     The  Orondwet    or 
omstitntion,  provides  that  to  prevent  abuses  in  legislation,  no  liew 
l:nv  should  be  passed  until  the  bill  for  it  had  been  i-ublished  three 
n.onths  in  advance.      To    evade    this,    ixruger    passed    ail    kinds    of 
H..Msnres  as  amendments  to    existing    laws;  wlnVh  as  he  explained 
•'"t  being  new  hiws,  re.piire.l    no    ncWilication.      Kinallv  he  -^ot  the 
\..lk-sraa.l  to  rescin.l  ihis  article  of  (he  (irondwet,  and  then    as  for 
-n.o  time  past,  any  law  of  any  .sort,  could    be   pas.^ed    by   a    snu.ll 
•■I'MHo  of  iu-uger's.  in  secret  session  of  the  Ihiad,  without  notice  of  any 
■^•-t,  and  without  the  l<nowledge  or  assent  of  the  people.     The  Boers 
I'^^'l  "<•  more  voi.-e  in  such  legislation  than  if  they  had  been  Chincso. 
The  Transvaal  is  only  a  republic  in  the  same  sense  that  a  nut 
.^liell  IS  a  nut,  or  a  fossil  oyster  shell  is  an  oyster. 
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"While  Kruger  uas  persistently  and  doggedly  refusing  equal 
rights  under  the  convention,  he  was  using  the  millions  of  money 
wrung  from  the  Uitlanders,  in  purchasing  material  for  the  war  he 
had  l)een  long  years  ^treparing  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  those  colonies  in  which  they  had  given  absolute 
equality  to  all.  Tt  is  this  very  ecjuality  that  has  upset  his  calcu- 
lations, by  its  leaving  too  few  malcontents  among  the  Dutch  popu- 
lation to  make  any  general  uprisinr*  of  them  possible  in  Xatal  or 
the  Cape,  on  which  rising  Kruger  staked  his  hope  of  success  in  tlie 
struggle.  As  for  the  Transvaal  Boers,  the  only  part  they  have  in 
the  war  is  to  fight  for  their  independence,  which  Avas  never  threat- 
ened until  they  invaded  British  territory,  and  thus  compelled  the 
Queen's  government  io  defend  it. 

"'i'he  only  alternative  left  to  England  to  refuse  fighting, -would 
have  lieen  tlie  gi'ound  that  all  war  is  wrong;  but  as  neither  Eng- 
land, nor  any  other  nation,  has  ever  taken  this  Christian  gronnil. 
th(M'e  was,  in  reality,  no  alternative.  Is  it  fair  to  stignnitize  I'lngland 
as  endeavoring  to  crush  two  small  and  weak  nations  because  they 
have  l)een  so  small  in  WMsdoin  and  weak  in  common  sense  as  to 
become  the  tools  of  the  daring  and  crafty  autocrat  who  has  decoyed 
both  fi'i(Mid  and  toe  into  this  wai'?  An  examination  of  the  'Iilnc 
book,'  whi(di  contains  the  whoh^  of  the  correspondence  immediately 
prectMling  the  wai\  will  at  once  show  the  patient  effoi'ts  juit  foiih 
by  the  London  cabinet  to  nniintain  peace,  'i'hero  ai'e  no  irritatiiiir 
words  used,  and  the  last  dis[)at('h  of  importance  l)efore  tlu^  outbrenic 
of  hostilities  is  not  only  most  courteous  and  conciliatory  in  toiir. 
but  it  st.ites  that  the  Queen's  government  will  give  tluMuost  solenni 
guai'antees  a,gainst  any  attack  upon  tlu^  inde[)endence  of  the  'i'ran-- 
vaal,  either   by  Great   Britain  or  the   colonies,   or  by  any   foreign 
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power.  Was  President  Krngor  justified  in  seizing  the  Netherlands 
railway  line  within  one  week  after  he  had  received  that  dispatch, 
and  cutting  the  telegraph  wires  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
British  territorj',  in  which  act  of  violence  lay  his  last  and  only  hope 
of  forcing  England  to  fight ;  his  last  and  desperate  chance  of  setting 
lip  a  racial  domination,  instead  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of  the 
two  races  that  prevail  in  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  that  did  prevail 
in  the  Orange  Free  State?" 

Continental  Europe,  considered  hostile  to  England  in  any  con- 
troversary,  was  set  by  the  ears  by  the  talk  of  another  famous 
scholar,  Max  Mueller,  the  scientist  and  philologist  of  Germany,  and 
his  wholly  unexpected  attack  on  the  Boer  and  his  defense  of  the 
British  policy.  The  lamentations  of  the  Boers,  Prof.  Mueller  says, 
are  disingenuous.  ''The  Boers  had  been  preparing  for  this  veiy 
event  for  years,  whereas  Great  Britain  was  not  contemi)lating 
hostilities."  Continuing,  lie  says  that  the  Boers  were  able  to  throw 
oO.OOO  men  into  Natal  within  two  days  after  the  proclamation  of 
war  by  President  Kruger.  The  Boers,  he  also  asserts,  were  guilty 
ol'  high  treason  against  Groat  Britain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that 
country  had  an  unbroken  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal.  While 
condemning  the  Jameson  raid,  the  professor  sa\s  the  Uitlanders 
were  oppressed  by  a  government  that  was  a  mere  travesty  of  a 
ivpuldic.  That  Great  Britain  did  not  desire  the  war  was  manifest. 
The  Boers,  who  declared  war  and  made  the  first  raid  into  British 
territory,  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  throwing  South  Africa  into  a 
liloody  and  destructiv(^  conte,4.  the  effect  of  which  will  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Great  Britain  waited  througii  numy  long  weeks,  the  nation 
bearing  the  reverses  and  defeats  of  Buller,   MeMiuen   and  Gatacre, 
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with  a  species  of  Anglo-Saxon  fortitude  that  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  woild.  It  made  [lopuhir  tlie  out-door  appearances 
of  the  Queen  occasions  for  unusuiiUy  brilliant  pati'iotic  parades. 
The  people  nuide  no  effort  to  conceal  their  joy  when  the  tide  of 
battle  turned  around  until  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  sent 
the  enemy  into  new  mountain  fastnesses.  Schemes  for  mediation. 
augmented  by  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  with  the  ultinuiie 
object  in  view,  as  the  Queen  and  Premier  Salisbury  thought,  of 
arou.sing  some  power  to  threaten  to  intervene,  resulted  in  naught 
but  the  famous  state  paper  from  Downing  street  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  stand  intervention  from  any  nation.  The  world  was 
informed  in  diplomatic  but  forceful  language  that  Her  ^Majesty's 
government  said:  "Hands  off  until  we  get  ready  to  dictate  peace 
on  our  own  tei'ins." 

Reverses  threw  Kruger  into  a  serious  frame  of  mind.  Steyii 
saw  his  ca[)ital  city  occupied  by  the  British,  and  was  humiliated  hy 
the  spectacle  of  Free  Staters  laying  down  their  arms  and  accepting: 
the  terms  of  Lord  Rol)erts'  proclamation.  The  Orange  Free  State 
had  passed  into  a  Ih'itish  colony  l)y  the  most  stupendous  procc--^ 
known  to  modern  transfer.  I.ord  Rol)erts  filed  tlie  deed  to  the  music 
of  the  howitzers.  Burghers  were  threatened  with  death  if  they 
renounced  the  Boer  cause.  March  T),  at  lUoemfontein,  Presidents 
Ki'uger  an<l  Steyn  framed  a  telegram  to  the  Maripiis  of  Salishui\ 
deploring  the  moral  and  economic  ruin  which  the  bloody  war  h;,! 
wrought,  and  virtually  praying  for  peace  upon  the  condition  th;ii 
the  incontestable  Independence  of  both  re[)ublics  be  giant 
together  with  the  assuj-ance  that  those  of  Her  Majesty's  sulij( 
who  had  taken  the  Boer  side  of  ilu;  war  suffer  no  harm  Avhale\<  i 
in  pei'son  and  property.     The  reidy  sent  oy  cable  l)y  Lortl  Salisbuiy 
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is  at  once  such  a  bold  and  masterful  state  paper  that  it  might 
he  considered  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Queen  speaking  for  her 
millions  of  subjects.  Dated  March  11,  at  the  foreign  office,  and 
addressed  to  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  it  is  as  follows : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  honors' telegram,  dated 
March  5,  from  Bloemfontein,  of  which  the  purport  is  principally  to 
demand  that  Her  Majesty's  government  i^hall  recognize  'the  incon- 
testable independence'  of  the  South  African  Kepul)lic  and  Free 
State  as  'sovereign  international  states,'  and  to  offer  on  those 
terms  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  October  last,  peace  existed  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  two  republics,  under  conventions  which  were  then 
in  existence.  A  discussion  had  been  proceeding  -for  some  months 
between  Her  Majesty's  government  and  the  South  African  llepubiic, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  obtain  redress  for  certain  serious 
grievances  under  which  the  British  residents  of  South  Africa  Avere 
suffering. 

"In  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  the  South  African  llepubiic 
Inul,  to  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  made  consid- 
eral)le  armaments,  and  the  latter  had  consequently  taken  steps  to 
provide  corresponding  reinforcements  of  the  British  garrisons  at 
Cape  Town  and  in  Natal.  No  infringement  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
I'v  the  conventions  had,  up  to  that  point,  taken  place  on  the  British 
side. 

"Suddenly,  at  two  days'  notice,  the  South  African  Repul)lic,  after 
i>Miing  an  insulting  ultimatum,  declared  war  upon  Her  Majesty;  and 
tlie  Orange  P\ee  State,  with  whom  there  had  not  even  been  any 
discussion,  took  a  similar  step.  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were 
immediately  invaded  by  the  two  republics.    Siege  was  laid  to  three 
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towns  within  the  British  frontier,  a  large  proportion  of  two  colonic- 
wiis  overrun,  Avith  gi-eat  destruction  of  property  and  life,  and  tli" 
republics  claimed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  extensive  portions  of 
Her  ]\Iajest3"s  dominion  as  if  those  dominions  had  been  annexed  to 
one  or  the  other  of  them. 

"In  anticipation  of  these  operations,  the  South  African  Repul)lic 
had  been  accumulating,  for  maiiy  years  past,  military  stores  on  an 
enormous  scale,  which,  l)y  their  character,  could  only  have  been 
intended  for  use  against  Great  Britain. 

'■Your  Honors  make  some  observations  of  a  negative  character 
upon  the  object  with  which  these  preparations  were  made.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  questions  you  have  raised. 
But  the  result  of  those  preparations,  carried  on  with  great  secrecy, 
has  b(>eu  that  the  British  Empirt^  has  l)een  compelled  to  confront 
an  invasion  which  has  entailed  npcm  the  Empire  a  costly  war  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious  lives.  This  great  calamity  has 
been  the  penalty  Great  Britain  has  suffered  for  having,  of  recent 
years,  acquiesced  to  the  existence  of  the  two  republics.  In  view  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  two  republics  have  put  the  position  which 
was  given  them,  a:Ml  the  calamities  their  unprovoked  attacks  have 
inflicted  on  Ik-r  Alajesty's  dominions,  Her  ]\Iajesty's  governmenl 
can  only  answer  ^<  ndv  Honor's  telegram  by  saying  that  they  arc 
not  prepared  to  assent  to  tlie  independence,  either  of  the  Sou.li 
African  Repul)lic  or  the  Orange  Free  State." 

The  lit,  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  P.  C,  M.  P.,  and  one  of  t!.c 
most  pi'ofonnd  .students  of  the  (juestions  that  have  confronted  Greai 
Britain  in  South  Africa,  to  be  found  in  parliament,  says  that  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Boers  was  not  new.  In  a  carefully  prepare  1 
statement,  the  memliei'  of  parliament  says: 
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"There  can,  I  think,  be   little  (ionl.t  what  course  coiikl   have 
heon  adopted   by  an  intelligent  military  despotism,   had   it  existed 
the  last  few   years   in    the   place   of  England   in   Soutji    Africa.     It 
would  have  peremptorily  forbidden  the  arming  which  was  going  on 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  if  its  protests    had  been    neglected   it   would 
have  long  since   enforced   it   by   arms.     There    are   statesmen   who 
are  of  the   opinion   that    England   ought   to   have   adopted    such    a/ 
<"oiirse,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  feasible  one. 
It  would  have   had  no   legal  justification   in   the   language   of   the 
conventions. 

"It  could  only  have  rested  upon  conjectural  evidence,  which 
might  easily  have  l)een  denied  or  ininimized.  It  would  at  once 
have  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of  pursuing,  as  a  government 
against  the  Transvaal,  the  policy  of  the  raid.  It  would  have  pro- 
fnundly  alienated  Dutch  opinion  in  the  Cape,  and  it  would  have 
excited  a  not  less  serious  division  at  home.  It  would  not  have 
I'ocn  a  mere  party  division,  l)ut  a  division  including  much  that  is 
I'cst  and  most  solid  in  those  classes  who  care  little  for  party.  In 
this  country  it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  for  a  government  to 
carry  pul)lic  opinion  with  it  in  a  war. 

"  The  overwhebning  preponderance  of  opinion  in  support  of  the 
necessity  of  the  present  war  would  not  have  been  attained  if  its 
immediate  cause  had  not  been  a  lioer  ultimatum,  which  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  any  self-respecting  government  to  have 
accepted,  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Ihitish  territory  which  it  was 
the  manifest  duty  of  every  British  government  to  repel. 

'•For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  war  had,  on  the 
I'nglish  side,  for  some  time  become  inevitable,  and  could  not  have 
been  greatly  postponed. 
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"It  was  impossil)le  that  a  British  government  could  perma- 
nently ignore  the  state  of  subjection  and  inferiority  to  which  a 
great  body  of  Britij^h  subjects  at  Johannesburg  had  been  reduced. 
The  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  have,  no  doubt,  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Their  position  was  not  like  that  of  the  Armenians 
under  Turkish  rule.  They  went  to  the  Transvaal  to  make 
money,  and  they  did  make  it.  The  capitalists  accumulated  enor- 
mous fortunes.  The  industrial  classes  made  large  profits;  the  work- 
ing classes  obtained  probably  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  in  any 
otiier  country,  and  Johannesburg  was  a  great  center  of  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

"But  the  government  was  a  detestable  one.  A  long  series  of 
progressive  di.M[iiaiifications  had  deprived  the  English  population  of 
every  vestige  of  political  power,  and  subjected  them  to  numerous 
and  irritating  disabilities.  The  Transvaal  remained  the  only  part 
of  South  Africa  where  one  Avhite  race  was  held  in  a  position  of 
inferiority  to  another. 

"Considering  the  distinct  promise  of  equality  that  was  made 
when  England  conferred  a  limited  independence  on  the  Transvaal; 
consideiing  the  position  of  England  in  South  Africa,  and  tlic 
poifect  o(piality  granted  to  Dutch  subjects  in  our  own  colonies,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  British  government  could  acquiesce  in  this 
state  of  things,  ami  once  they  fornuilly  took  up  the  grievances  ot 
the  Uitlanders,  it  s(.on  became  e\ident  from  the  disposition  of  the 
govei-nmcnt  at  Pretoria,  that  a  peaceful  solution  was  exceedingl.\ 
imi)robabli\ 

"There  were,  indeed,  only  two  policies  for  the  Transvaal  go\- 
ernment  to  pursue.  They  might  have  governed  as  President  Braml 
governed    in   the   Orange  Free  State-,  in  harmony  with  the  govern- 
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niont  at  tlio  Oapp,  and  keeping  up  constant  confiJential  relations 
Avitli  it.  In  that  case  it  is  no  exa<igeniti()n  to  say  that  the  indo- 
pentlence  of  the  Transvaal  won  Id  not  have  been  in  the  smallest 
danger.  Or  they  might  have  governed  in  the  spirit  of  habitual 
alienation,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  policy  of  hostility. 
To  throw-  themselves  in  every  disputable  point  into  opposition  to 
England,  to  seek  incessantly  alliances  against  her,  and  to  turn  the 
Transvaal  into  a  great  military  arsenal,  was  the  policy  which,  for 
several  years,  they  manifestly  pursued. 

"  Dislike  and  distrust  of  England  by  the  Transvaal  Doers  was 
no  recent  feeling,  although  it  was  intensified  by  several  facts  in 
our  own  generation.  It  was  a  deep,  traditional,  popular  sentiment, 
which  may  l)e  clearly  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Oreat  Trek. 
Xeither  the  grant  of  a  qualified  indepencence  after  Majuba  nor 
the  still  larger  extension  of  self  government  which,  without  any 
[)ressure,  was  granted  to  the  Transvaal  by  Lord  Derby,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1884,  in  any  degree  mitigated  it. 

"When,  most  unfortunately,  the  great  gold  mines  were  dis- 
cdxr'nl  -iihin  its  borders,  in  1886,  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
.vc-i3  wnolly  changed.  Tlie  Transvaal  at  once  became  a  wealthy 
U.I  (  powerful  state.  The  rude  and  ignorant  farmers,  who  then 
fo'incd  the  bulk  of  its  popuU  tio'^  had  neither  the  tastes  nor  the 
c.ijiiicities  that  would  enable  them  to  develop  its  wealth,  and  they 
gi.ully  made  concessions  and  issued  invitations  to  the  llitlandors. 
A  givat  population,  which  was  nuiinly  English,  collected  on  the 
i\and,  built  a  large  and  stately  city,  raised  the  country  to  vast 
weai       and  paid  nearly  the  wnole  of  its  taxation. 

"A  large  portion  if  this  new  population  were  ijcrnninently 
established  in  i);y  ^  aid.       bit  the  Hoer  government    was   incapable 
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of  giving  them  tolerable  ad  ministration,  and  firmly  resolved  to  give 
them  no  political  power,  and  no  real  local  self  government.  Dis- 
({ualification  after  disqualification,  utterly  unknown  when  England 
conceded  self  government  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Transvaal,  was 
introduced.  Laws  raising  the  qualification  for  citizenship  from  twf) 
to  four  years'  residence,  surronnuing  it  with  a  number  of  vexatious 
and  arbitrary  conditions;  interfering  with  the  press,  with  i)ubli(' 
meetings,  and  with  the  right  of  residence,  and  ■'^ducing  the  law- 
courts  to  utter  servitude,  by  giving  a  sinii>lo  resolution  •,(  th^i  majority 
of  small  Dutch  Volksraad,  all  the  force  of  law,  cleaiiy  showed  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  there  Avere  abuses  in  administration, 
which  were  probably  even  more  irritating  than  the  abuse  in 
legislation. 

'"In  the  long  run  this  could  have  but  one  result.  The  Transvaal 
government  was  not  oidy  dilTorent  from,  ])ut  profoundly  hostiI(>  to, 
the  whole  colonial  system  of  England.  On  every  (piestion  that  aro^^c 
between  the  two  countries,  this  distrust  was  shown,  and  more  il'sm 
once,  ev(Mi  b(>foi'e  the  Jamesou  raid,  the  [lolicy  of  the  Transvaal  iwxA 
brought  the  two  powers  to  the  verge  of  war." 


^l(Mi  who  stand  high  in  the    estimation    of   tiie    Britisli   pec. 
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peers  and  hnidcrs,  but  who  dislike  to  take  pronounced  views  on 
topics  of  war,  lia\e  been  induced  to  ndinijuish  tlieir  aversions  and 
give  theii'  I'ccommcndations  to  the  jxilicy  of  the  government.  The 
i.'iglit  Honorable  Mar(iuis  of  Lorne,  in  discussing  the  Hoer,  said  thai 
hi^  nuule  the  mistake  t)f  tr\ing  to  set  himself  up  in  little  ex(dusi\(' 
slalfvs  and  attempting  to  bai-  out  oc«>ans  of  luunanity.  I'lah  in  the 
I'nitcd  States  w.is  too  much  on  the  high  road  to  alTord  the  Alormon-- 
an  o[i[)ortunity  to  accomplish  this  task,  and  the  South  African 
repuldics  have  found  that  they  were   also   too   much   ou   the    high 
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road.     The  Marquis  scores  tho  Boer  for  ids  intolerance,  his  policy  of 
iniquitous  taxation,  their  contempt  for  the  grievances  of  tho  people 
who   paid   the  taxation,   the   subordination  of  judges  to  politicians 
and  the  continuation  of  wrongs  that  were  enough  to  make  any  free 
]H>ople  rise  in  revolt.     Furthermore,  the  Marquis  is  (,ne  of  thj  firm 
Lclievers  that  the  Boer  ^yas  consumed  hy  an  ambition  to  imito  the 
Afrikanders  in  a  bund,  to    turn    back    Iho    hand    of   civilizaf ion,   to 
impose  serfdom  on  the  blacks,  and  to  one  day  accomplish  the  .Iream 
of  the   conspirators,  to  extend  the  Transvaal  to  the  soa,  and  begin 
the  growth  of  a  sea  pow(>r,  possible   only  when   a  nation  has  a  lea 
coast.     More  than  one  peer  of  England  has  been  troubled  over  the 
phase  of  the  Avar  which  threatened  at  one  lime  to  compel  the  war 
ollice  to  either  arm  some   natives,   or    accept    the   proffers  by  h.yal 
chiefs  of  large  bodies  of  ainu-d  blacks.     The  status   of   tho  govern- 
i-iont   on    the    nuitter   of   the    blacks    was    nnecinivocally    slated    by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  Mr.   Vorburgh,  a  member  from  ('luvster,  asked 
liiiu  whether  it  was  I  rue  that  the  Boers  had  inva.led  Znluland  and 
v.hciher  provision  ha<l  been  made  for  enabling  the  Zulus  to  defend 
MuMuselves    against  aggression.      The    secretary   of   state    for    the 
Colonies  re[)li(>d : 

"I  have  been  infoimed  that  cm  three  occasions,  two  of  them 
it"'-'Mil,  the  Boers  have  invaded  Znluland,  an<l  in  one  district  have 
^ri/ed  as  prisoners  the  nn.gislrale  will,  his  stalT  and  ]M,lice.  while 
i"  ""Other  they  have  plundered  all  the  slores.  it  is  also  reported 
liial  a  comnnindo  with  guns  is  nn.ving  fuilhor  into  Zuluhind.  These 
■"•ts  have  caused  great  alarm  and  nnn-st  among  I  he  Zulus,  which 
"Misl  spread  among  the  Natal  nalivrs.  Tli.>  con-.Mp,ences  through. 
yut  South  Africa  of  sueji  raids  on  native  territorios  cannot  fai^to 
very   serious.    Tho   Xatal   ministers  have  stated  that  they  can 
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no  l()n;jrei"  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  peaeeful  attitude  of 
the  Zulus;  and  Sir  Alfi-ed  ^lilner,  while  greatly  deploring  the 
invasion  of  Zululand,  points  out  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  taeit 
compact  that  natives  should  not  he  dragged  into  this  war.  T  may 
add  that  it  has  l)('en  decided  that,  if  native  territory  in  Cape  Colony 
is  deliberately  invaded,  the  natives  will  I)e  encouraged  and  assisted 
in     very  way  to  defend  themselves." 

regarded  as  a  great  facl  that  the  matter  of  a  subordinate, 
or  blaciv  ,:a'x\  is  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Boer 
and  his  migrations,  fi'oin  the  time  of  the  (Jreat  Trek,  when  slavery 
undoubtedly  existed  in  an  open  and  flagrant  condition,  to  the  latter 
days,  when  the  word  "apprentice"  was  sui)stituted  for  the  word 
"sla\(>."  Governor  (ieneral  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  of  the  British  Interests 
in  South  Africa,  prophesied  to  the  lit.  Hon.  The  Iv.ul  Crey,  in  ISSO. 
that  the  development  of  South  Africa  along  estal)lislied  legitimate 
lines  would  be  such  that  it  would  rival  Australia  and  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  home  for  educated  Fnglishmen.  Betweni 
1S14  and  IS.'U.  the  l)ut(di  Boers  in  the  Cape  were  immensely  satis- 
lied  with  British  rule,  says  l']arl  (irey,  and  history  bears  out 
the  statement.  But  it  was  a  conviction,  amounting  almost  to  a 
religious  belief  among  the  l)ut(di  of  that  time,  that  the  black  races 
had  been  created  by  (iod  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  toilers  f(ir 
them.  Some  said  that  th(^  aiithoi'ity  of  the  Ohl  Testament  \\as 
given  for  reducing  these  rac(>s  to  submission  by  the  sternest  of 
nu'thods.  'I'his  idea,  so  lirnily  rooted,  was  at  variance  with  the 
attitude  that  tiu'  Hritish  had  adopted.  Fvents  \vhi(di  foUowcil. 
altluuigh  three  score  years  [last,  ha\'e  had  their  imiiortant  jiart  in 
the  consiinnnation  of  the  hatred  for  the  Fnglish  which  was  gi\('ii 
license   in  the   war.     Missioiuiries   nuide  complaint  of  the  Boer  ill- 
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treatment  of  the   blacks,  and   laws  were   enacted  which   restrained 
the  Boer  authority   over  slaves.     Then   came   the  Hottentot,  with 
liis  claim  of  being  a  free  colored  man,  which  was  promptly  acknowl- 
edged  by  the    British,  and    the   placing  of  all   free  colored  peoples 
on  an  equal   footing   with    white,   as   regards   i)rivato    civil    rights. 
The   Negro    Emancipation   Act   of  1S34,  which    freed   the   slaves  of 
the    Boer    farmers    without    giving    them    adequate    compensation, 
ciii'.sed   the   indignation    of   the    Boers   to  rise  to  such  a  point  that 
tliey  resolved    upon   the    Tireat   Trek    to   get  beyond  the  boumls  of 
the   British  influence.     The  germ   of  the  Afrikander  sentiment  of 
iiiitagonism  grew  during  the  long  period  of   years   until  it  forced  a 
resort  to   arms   to   prevent  racial   hatred  fi'om  becoming  the  para- 
mount influence  in  South  African  politics.     The  Boers  wlio  trekked 
into  the  unknown  land  and  suffered  as  only  a  pioneer  people  could 
siitTer  in  those  days,  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.      But 
the   trials   and   privations   confirmed   the  characteristics  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Boers  and  set  them  with  renewed  activity  against  the 
I'lack    races.      The    British    followed   the    Boers   in    1S48,  to   reduce 
tliciu   to   sul)mission,  and   were   successful,  but    in    1852   the   Sand 
li'ivor  Convention   gave   the   Boers  the   right  to  govern  themselves 
iiccording  to   their  own   laws,  the   Boers   pledging  themselves  that 
slavery  should  not  l)o  permitted  oi'  i)racticed.     The  period  of  a  few 
years  saw   the   Transvaal  I{epul)lic    fall  into    insolvency;   the  Zulus 
lliieatened  the  government  with   invasion   and   annihilation.     Chief 
Cctcwayo,  with   his  great   army,  threatened   a   crisis  which  neithei' 
tlic  Boers  !ior  the  British  wished  to  see.     All  of  South  Africa  might 
lia\(>  lieen  plunged  into  a  terrible  war  by  the  l)lacl<s  did  they  suc- 
cciil  ill  desti'oying  the  Boer  army.     Sir  Tiieopiiilus  Shepstone  nnide 
lii^    t'unioiis    mission    to  the    Boers.  olTering  to  annex  the  Transvaal 
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and  adniinistrute  Ihe  ^lOverniiKMit  so  as  to  save  it  from  tho  Zulu-. 
Hnbsequently,  in  1S71).  England  luid  to  fight  tlie  Zulu  war,  an  I 
Cetewayo  was  sn))diied  only  at  a  frightful  cost  of  life  and  treasure 
How  the  Boers  repaid  Britai'i  for  the  great  service,  is  told  in  tin,' 
revolt,  Majuba  Hill  and  the  Gladstonian  doctrine  of  treating  with 
the  Boers  as  if  the  British  arms  had  not  suffered  reverses.  It  is 
but  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  English  side  of  the  argument,  there- 
fore, that  a  native  Basuto,  Marshall  Maxeke,  tells  in  his  tale  of  the 
black  man's  side  in  the  Transvaal  war. 

"When  T  was  a  yonng  boy,"  Maxeke  says,  "my  father  used  I'l 
tell  me  how  cruel  the  Boers  were,  yet  I  never  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  this  until  1893.  when  T  traveled  about  800  miles  froi.i 
home  to  the  Transvaal-  the  home  of  the  Boers.  Before  leaving  tof 
the  Transvaal,  I  had  attended  a  missionary  school  and  I  was  alilo 
to  I'ead  and  write  English. 

"The  very  first  thing  I  was  diarged  with  when  1  arrived  nt 
tlie  central  station  in  Johannesburg,  was  my  talking  English  win  ii 
\  was  a  black  man.  I  could  not  speak  the  Dutch  language,  --(i 
wlien  they  asked  me  for  my  traveling  'passes'  I  had  to  answer 
in  English.  It  was  an  offense  for  me  to  try  to  make  myself  a 
white  man. 

"Being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  station  master's  ofFico,  1 
called  for  a  cab  to  take  me  about  two  miles.  'Don't  you  kn -w 
this  Transvaal?'  I  Avas  asked.  T  was  much  disturbed  by  this,  a  ml. 
being  a  stranger,  T  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Before  I  could  :  >  t 
any  information  about  this  a  policeman  told  me  that  no  black  man 
was  permitted  to  stand  on  the  ground  where  I  was  standing.  I 
did  not  know  what  side  to  move  on,  yet  I  moved  along.  I  had  ko\ 
gone  far  when  I  met  another  policenuin  of  whom  1  made  inqr  ly 
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»l«.ut  my  destination.  He  a.ked  f,,.-  „,y  •„„,,■  „„,,  ,„,,  ^,,,„,^.„„ 
»t  he  !„..»•  a  feu- minutes^-he  held  it  „,,.i,le  ,lown  and  eo.dd  nol 
.v:k1  .^^gave  it  l,a,.k  t»  n.e.  Afte,-  se>eral  l,o„r.s  ,.l  aindess  roaui- 
II.;;  I  found  the  way  to  my  friends'  In.nie. 

"The™  I  wa.s  told  that  I  nu.st  not  talk  the  En.-lish  lan^oiage 
"  '.'«  ..I  the  e,ty.    Befo,-e  I  could  get  ,vorI<  I  was  obliged  to  a^ 
iii-  I'  cnuy  „,an.  a  nn.n  who  eoidd  not  rea.I  or  „,i,e,  speak  En.dish 
II-  ...y  own  language  very  well.     The  only  aecon,,,lisl,n,ent  T  had 
w-     Ha  00   work  l,o«s.-    That  is  the  idaek  uurn-s  application   f,n. 
""•■k  H.  the  iransvaal,  otherwise  he  cannot  lind  it.     If  y„„  ,.„  1,,^ 
II  store  l.ke  a  nuu,  ,vl,o  has  his  full  sense,  talk  English  and  Isk  for 
-It.  a  Dutchnuu,  will  eateh   hold  of  jou  around  your  neck  and 
I--I'  .™>.  out  saying:    "This  is  not  the  country  for  an  Englishnu,n 
"iir  u  black  bruto  like  you,'  and  off  ,•„„  go. 

■■'-'"  "ot  see  why  a  Dutdnuau  sbouU  think  of  a  black  unu, 
||>  liiiviug  a  .soul  when  it  comes  to  a  tiu.e  of  war.     There  are  sireet 
■■III-  ...  Joha,n,esburg  on  which   no  black  nn.u  da,-cs  put  bis  fool 
l-v  have  large  theaters  whe,-e  no  n.an  of  color  is  pecnitte.l,  aud 
iiii'  same  IS  true  of  their  cliiircbes." 

Miixeke  descants  upon  his  trouble  iu  trying  to  attend  a  ert 

^'-■|.  by    jubilee  siugcrs"  fron,  ,\„,erica  in  oue  of  the  largest  halls 
;■>     -•  c.t.v     A  l)utcbn,au   tohl   hiu,  that  there  was  no  adu,i.ssi„u 

:    '  "     7''  '""  ""'"   """  ""■<'  ^"'«'-«  --  colored 

.|'....o.,t ly  the  singers  engaged   snudlcr   halL,   and   plea.sed   the 
"■II '\o  auditors. 

■■'..  the  year  bSitO,"  coutiuuos  the  Itasuto,  •■  1  bought  a  bicycle 

-  sold  .„  a  mouth'.,  time  because  ever,  tiu.e  I  Llo  1  had  ,„ 

-  .t  on  account  of  iujuries  received.    They  would  tlirow  stones 
'"  '"^'  "l-ol  »..y...K,  they  'never  saw  a  monkey  riding  a  wheel,' 
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"1  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  liad  this  treatment  in  Trans- 
vaal. Some  of  the  blacks  acted  as  horses  or  ninles  pulling  small 
carts  with  one  or  two  seats.  A  sad  sight  when  jon  see  that  iiiaii 
trotting  in  the  mud  in  the  rainy  season.  They  are  supposed  to  i^et 
pay  for  that.  Every  native  who  has  been  in  the  Transvaal,  no 
nuitter  how  ignorant  he  may  be,  can  sit  down  and  tell  all  the 
history  of  his  ill  treatment. 

"From  these  facts  who  would  think  that  the  natives  coiiM  lie 
on  the  Boers'  side?  What  benefit  would  they  get  even  if  they 
should  help  the  Boers  and  conquer  the  British?  If  any  man  Avislios 
to  see  an  earthly  hell  .for  a  black  man,  let  him  go  to  the  Transvaal. 

"T  leai'u  from  native  advices  that  two  meetings  have  been  licld 
by  the  natives  to  decide  what  side  they  would  take.  The  man 
Avho  spoke  lirst  traced  the  history  of  the  Boers  before  the  English 
came  to  South.  Africa,  and  how  they  used  to  do  the  very  saiiic 
thing  they  ai'c  doing  to-day  in  the  Transvaal  to  the  natives,  ami 
how  the  British  relieved  the  natives  from  Boer  slavery,  and  how 
the  Boers  were  driven  into  Natal  by  the  English  trying  to  i^\f>\< 
their  cruel  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  how  they  did  the  •'-aiiu' 
when  they  were  in  Xatal.  Then  he  told  of  the  British  goimj  In 
Natal  to  relieve  the  natives  and  finally  the  Boei's  v.ent  to  the 
Transvaal.  To-day  the  English  are  going  to  the  Transvaal  as  llu'\ 
did  before  to  i-elieve  the  l)lack  num  from  tlio  slavery  he  is  in. 

"The  next  speakers  told  how  they  were  treated  uiuler  the  Ihitisli 
rnh>,  how  they  can  buy  as  much  land  as  they  wish  as  citizens  ami 
vote  Just  as  they  wish,  which  things  are  impossible  under  tlic 
Transvaal  government. 

"After  discussing  all  these  things  and  numy  others,  the  na<i\<'^ 
without  opposition,  decided  to  l)e    on    Her   Majesty's   side.     At  any 
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time  that  she  should  call  upon  them,  they  would  l)e  leiidy.  I  am 
irady  to  go,  should  she  call,  to  tight  for  the  right  cause.  I  think 
that  if  the  Boers  Avaut  help  from  the  natives,  there  are  many  dogs, 
iiK.nkeys  and  mules  in  the  Transvaal  which  they  could  train  and 
walk  along  wit;h  in  the  battl'etieid  more  consistently  than  they  could 
wiili  natives,  who  are  but  cattle,  in  their  estimation. 

'•How  long  shall   the    Boer    keep   the    black    man    in    slavery? 
This  is  not  an  affair  of  to-day.     Away  back  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  i'.oers  were  enslaving  the  black  man.     They  introduced  slavery 
into  South  Africa.     Shall  the  nineteenth  century  pass  without   any 
iiii|in)vement?     Shall  our  grandfathers,  who  die  on  the  edge  of  the 
twentieth  century,  go  down  to  their  graves,  with  gray  hairs,  weeping 
tnrt  hcirgi'andcliildren.  who  are  bruised  day  after  day?     May  God  give 
vii'tory  to  the  sword  of  England.     Why  not  equal  rights  for  all  men? " 
Broader  and  greater  questicms  than  the  problem  of  the  system 
of  government  which  the  British  empire  will  give  the  two  republics 
lit  South  Africa  when  the  subjugation  shall  have   been   made   com- 
plete have  begun  to  stir  the  government.     Political  economists  are 
a-itating  the  matter  of  the   duty    of   the   government   towards  the 
[HMiple  who  will  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the    union    jack. 
While  no   serious    o!)jection    has    been    made    in    parliament    over 
Huancing   the   war     vast    sums    have    Jteen    approiiriated    with  less 
tVi'lion    than    has    been    noted    in    bu  ii-e  s    for    the    navy    in    the 
l^asl -the  statesmen  do    not    overlook    an    opportunity    to    impress 
ni'oi,  the  minds  of  the   people   that    Great    Britain    makes   to   the 
wnihl  the  unique  apology  that  she    is    conducting    a    war,    not    for 
iiHM-e  extension  of  territory,  but  for  civilization. 

Strangely  enough  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  this  plea  has 
eoino  not  from  a  resident  of  the  mother  country,  but  from  a  loval 
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Caiuulian.  Sir  Charles  Tiii>per.  former  miiiistor  of  finance  in  Canada, 
yields  to  no  subject  of  Her  ^lajesty  in  the  eamostness  of  his  defcn-c 
of  the  course  of  (ireat  Britain.  He  says  th;  le  wai-  in  South 
Africa  is  more  Ihan  an  issue  between  Briton  and  Boer— in  brief,  it 
is  a  strngjrle  for  the  rij^ht  of  the  Briton  to  push  forward  the  banner 
of  civilization.  (Ireat  Britain  is  not  alone  interested  in  the  quest ii 
whether  South  Afi'ica  is  to  suffer  the  civilization  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Sir  I'hailes  says,  or  whether  the  bcMiign  infhience  of  ihr 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  cast  over  the 
country.  The  Knglish  s})eakin«^  family  of  the  world,  so  largely  it 
resented  in  the  I'nited  States  and  on  the  continent  of  North  Ameri';i. 
is  as  deeply  and  as  vitally  interested  as  (Jreat  Britain. 

"(Ireat  Bi'itain  is  lighting  the  battle  of   c'        nation,''  continues 
the  former  minister  or  finance.     "It  does  not  ,.re  th.tt  I  shoiihl 

show  the  wrong  committed  by  the  Boers,  but  T  may  say  briefly  in 
the  outset,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  long-suffering,  if  there  over  wii'^ 
a  patient  country  in  the  world,  that  country  has  been  (Ireat  Britnii. 
in  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  Boers." 

In  support  of  his  argument.  Sir  Charles  asserts  that  the  Boi'i-: 
went,  in  1852,  to  the  Sand  River  Con\3ntion  and  established  wliit 
they  call  the  South  African  Repultlic.  He  also  says  that  the  Bocin 
have  pi'oved  that  they  are .  utterly  incapa,ble  of  self-governnn'!  1. 
Without  attempting  to  cast  any  aspersion  on  the  bravery  t)f  I'iO 
race,  or  to  deprive  the  Boer  sharpshooter  of  any  part  of  his  prowc-. 
Sir  Charles  frankly  admits  that  the  Boers  excel  in  arms.  But  ^ 
asks  the  periinent  ({uestion:  "How  do  they  use  their  bravery  '  ' 
Answei'ing  his  own  (juery,  he  says  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  I'i' 
most  cruel  oppression  of  the  native  race  that  has  ever  been  exhibit  d 
in  any  part  of  the  world.     This  system  of  modern  slavery,  coupl  d 
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witli  the  inlierent,  personal  hostility  cf  the  Boer  fur  aiiythi:i^r  !ik," 
taxation  of  himself  for  purpose-s  of  government.  Wrought  the  Hoer 
republic  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  did  more- it  so  debilitated 
the  so-called  rei.ul)lic  that  it  was  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming 
I  he  prey  of  the  savage  races  of  the  land. 

••The  Zulu  chief  of  that  tim(>  -l>i76— l.-d  his  pt.ple  against 
them."  continues  Sir  Charles,  "routed  them  and  they  Hed  m  :lismay. 
They  were  broken  down.  They  were  unable  to  maintain  the  control 
even  of  the  savage  races  on  their  outskirts,  and.  more  than  that, 
lilngland  found  that  they,  having  raised  this  terrible  struggle  between 
the  black  and  the  HcTer.  Kngland  must  suffer  from  the  inability  of 
the  Boer  to  govern  even  that  section  of  the  country. 

'•What  was  the  result.'  Tiie  result  was  that,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  the  President,  Mr.  Krnger  -with  the  full  sanction  of  the 
President  of  the  South  African  K.ei)ublic,  England  i)roclaimed  that 
'ountry  again  as  a  crown  colony,  and  with  confessedly  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers,  their  inability  to  govern  the  country,  it  again  came 
under  British  rule.  And  what  then?  Why.  Kngland  did  what  they 
were  incapable  of  doing.  She  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  these 
I  wo  chiefs  of  the  Zulus,  Sekuchini  and  Cetewayo.  and  after  a  great 
-iicritice  of  Idood  and  treasure  and  the  loss  of  many  valuai)le  lives, 
iliese  parties  were  (h'feated  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  country."' 

Kngland's  defendei'  does  not  s[>are  criticism  in  i-elating  what 
loUowed  the  sul)jugation  of  the  native  races,  or  rather  the  obtain- 
Mig  of  the  promise  of  tlie  Zulus  to  cease  their  warfare  on  the 
^liites.  With  a  touch  of  the  ironical.  Sir  Charles  says  that  the 
uenerous  hearted,  the  great,  the  good  and  grateful  Boers  who  had 
:'<^en  only  too  glad  to  seek  refuge  beneath  the  Hag  of  Great  Britain. 


'\<»lted    and    nnissacred   the    English    t 


roops    that    had    been    sent 
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there  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  countrj\  The  debt  of 
i^'ratitude  Avhich  every  English  snltject,  whether  he  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  friend  or  rehitive  in  the  Zulu  war,  or  whether  lie  had 
publicly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  act  of  the  great  empire 
in  protecting  the  Hoers  from  the  blacks,  believed  the  Boers  owed 
(ireat  Britain,  was  not  paid.  To  this  day  the  British  think  that 
the  history  of  the  Boers  is  marked  with  a  blot  for  this  revolt. 
Englishmen  are  firm  in  demanding  from  the  colonies  that  o\vt> 
everything  they  possess  in  the  way  of  improved  natural  advantages, 
commerce,  internal  trade  and  the  peaceful  security  of  the  people, 
that  need  of  loyalty  that  knows  only  the  liinit  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  etc..  they  expect  that  when  the  empire  is  assailed 
troops  shall  be  volunteered  from  the  colonies  to  show  that  patriots 
are  willing  to  light  as  well  as  to  talk  for  the  British  Empire.  Sir 
Charles  minces  no  woi'ds  when  he  calls  the  rising  of  the  Boers  ;i 
revolt,  and  chai-gcs  the  Boers  with  nuissacreing  tiie  English  trooi)s. 

Still  there  is  a  dis[>osition  in  England  to  siin[)ly  say  that  the 
Boer  foices  rebelled,  and  that  the  Bi'itish  li'oo[)s  wer(>  assaulted  and 
overpowered.  Sir  Charles  does  what  he  would  have  done  with 
(>i[nal  cehM'ity  had  the  (irand  Old  Man  of  I'higland,  .Mr.  (Jladstouc. 
Iii'eu  alive  to  lia\e  witn(\'«;sed  the  stiri'ing  scenes  of  the  dei)ai'ture  of 
troo[)s  for  the  front — he  Ixddly  decdan's  that  Mr.  (Iladstone  made  a 
most  iinfoi'tunate  mistake,  lie  further  siiys  (hat  it  was  an  unfortiniatc 
lioui'  foi'  'ireat  Britain  when  that  great  I'higlish  statesnuin,  whose 
name  is  known  and  revereii  over  the  wide*  worKI,  ado[)ted  the  course 
tiiat  he  did.  This  is  an  opinion  that  the  defender  of  England's  [wVwy 
in  the  war  asserts  without  stultifying  himself — he  retains  all  tlie 
respect  that  a  loyal  subject  must  retain  for  the   kite   Mr.  (iladstone. 

"TIm>  point  became  a  crucial  one,"  continues  Sir  Charles.    "Mr. 
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Kruger,  who  had  become  president  of  the  Transvaal  Eepublic,  went  to 
England,  and  he  there  invited  in  everj'  possil)le  way  British  capital  and 
British  people  and  English-speaking  people  of  the  world  to  come  and 
do  that  in  the  Transvaal  which  the  Boers  had  l)een  found  incapable 
of  doing,  and  that  was,  develop  the  country  and   carry  it  forward." 

Right  here  the  Boer  will  ahv.ays  stop  an  Englishman  and  tell 
him  that  if  Mr.  Kruger  invited  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  the 
'i'ransvaal  he  did  so"  with  the  l)elief  that  pioneers,  not  mine  owners, 
would  respond.  The  Englishman  is  ever  ready  to  retort  that  the 
mining  industries  of  the  South  African  Republic  never  would  have 
boon  of  any  benefit  to  South  Africa — never  would  have  poured 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Transvaal  government  so  that  secret 
imrchases  of  armament  might  be  made  as  a  part  of  the  great  plan 
of  the  Boers  to  some  day  rise  and  destroy  British  domination  in 
South  Africa,  but  for  the  English  people.  But  the  point  that  Sir 
Charles  makes  with  special  emphasis  is  that  Mr.  Kruger  was  taken 
ai  his  word,  and  that  great  numbers  of  English-speaking  peoi)le 
went  to  the  Transvaal,  and  that  large  amounts  of  capital  wcM-e 
invested  there,  under  the  pledge  of  absolute  security,  (>(|ual  rights 
ami  justice  from  the  Boers.  It  was  not  long  l)efore  tlie  enterprise 
(if  the  English  made  itself  felt.  The  resources  of  tiu^  dornnint 
cuiintry  were  thrown  open  by  the  English.  Exploitation  of  a  h(>althy 
and  vigorous  nature  followed  the  English  wherever  they  went. 
Tlic  Witwatersrand  was  discovered  by  the  English.  The  great  gold 
mines  have  been  a  source  of  untold  wealth  to  the  Transvaal. 

"But,"  continues  Sir  Charles  Tui>per,  "there  are  no  words  in 
iIh'  English  language  strong  enough  to  point  out  and  to  omi)hasize 
tlu'  cruel  manner  in  which  these  men  who  had  become  tiie  saviors 
<ii    their   country,    were    treated.    No    English-speaking    man    was 
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liennitted  to  have  any  share  in  the  government  of  that  country.  On 
the  coatrary.  while  paying  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  taxation  of  the 
country,  while  hearing  all  the  weight  of  everything,  they  were 
deprived  of  every  privilege  that  tlie  free  man  can  have  to  enjoy. 
"Now,  under  tliese  circumstances,  is  it  strange  that  Enghintl 
should  have  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  stand  must  lie 
made?  But  long-suffering  England,  inspired  with  a  horror  ami 
hatred  of  w^ar,  with  a  patience  not  exceeded  hy  any  people  of  tli(> 
world,  exhausted  every  power  of  diplomacy  to  avoid  anything  like 
collision  with  these  people,  and  war  was  not  proclaimed  by  Eng- 
land. But  when  President  Kruger  felt  that  under  these  circum- 
stances and  with  the  assistance  from  one  source  and  another  he  ha  I 
received,  and  the  opportunity  ho  had  availed  himself  to  fill  tlic 
Transvaal  with  arms  and  ammunition,  the  time  came  when  he  could 
dictate  and  carry  out  the  Boer  design  of  taking  entire  possession  ff 
the  whole  of  South  Africa.  And  in  view  of  these  facts,  when  he  felt 
strong  enough,  lie  lu'oclaimed  war." 


Since  it  has  heconie  popular  with  manv  of  the  deep-thinkinu 
men  of  P]ngland  to  point  out  the  cost  that  tlr.  emi)ire  has  had  In 
pay  for  the  "period  of  retrocession"  and  to  mildly  condemn  the 
course  of  Mr.  (Hadstoiui  as  oiu^  giving  the  hoers  as  a  reward  Inr 
their  revolt  and  success  at  arms,  that  which  it  refused  to  perm  if 
by  partition  in  a  treaty,  nuiny  essays  have  been  written  on  tlw 
subject.  The  'I'ransvaal's  history  since  that  time,  it  is  held  \>y 
the  students  of  the  situation,  shows  a  steady  endeavor  on  the  pint 
of  President  Kruger  to  i-each  forward  to  the  Afrikander  dream  a 
great  anti-British  South  Africa. 

Hel'ore  the  late  (Jeneral  .lonbcrt  died  the  charge  was  madi  in 
England    that    as    Oomnuinder-Oeneral    of    the    Transvaal    he    i  I'l 
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written  to  King  Lobengnla  of  the  Matabele,  in  March,  1882,  such 
sentiments  as  to  hiy  liini  open  to  the  criticism  that  he  had  viewed 
Mr.  Ghidstone's  magnanimity  in  the  optimistic  ligiit  of  a  Boer  hope 
l()  accomplish  a  steadfast  purpose.  In  the  letter  General  Joubert 
told  the  native  chief  that  the  English  had  taken  away  from  the 
Boers  their  country  in  1877  and  how  they  "  would  not  listen  to 
our  nice  talk  for  four  years;  but  when  the  shooting  and  fighting 
began,  the  English  decided  it  would  be  better  to  give  us  back  our 
country;  that  England  is  like  a.  monkey  that  has  its  hands  full  of 
[lumpkiii  seeds    if  you  don't  boat  him  to  death  he  will  never  let  go." 

Lord  Roseberry  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  public  that  Mr. 
lihidstone  had  prematurely  attempted  to  carry  "into  international 
policy  the  princi[)le  of  the  Gospel."  Premier  Gladstone,  according 
to  Lord  Roseberry  and  others  decided  to  treat  with  the  Boers  on 
liio  basis  of  the  restoration  of  the  internal  independence  of  the 
Tiansvaal  although  he  knew  full  well  tnat  England  had  made  so 
many  momentous  moves  in  Africa,  where  fresh  troops  had  been 
poured  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  generals,  that  she  held 
victory  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  But  the  premier,  according  to 
liord  Roseberry  in  his  speech  made  at  Bath,  in  November,  1899, 
lii'lieved  that  "Great  Britain  could  afford  to  do  things,  owing  to 
her  overpowering  might  and  dominion,  which  other  nations  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  a  risk  of  misunderstanding." 

The  Rt.  Hon.    The  Earl  Grey  also  says  that  Premier  Gladstone 

resisted  the  temptation   to   re-establish   British   authority;   that   he 

'•amo   to   this   conclusion   after   the   defeat    of    Majuba    Hill;   that 

iltligations  arising    out   of   the   annexation,   saci'od    as   they   were, 

wci'o  overbalanced  and  outweighed  by  the  yet  more  sacred  obliga- 

ions  to  the  principle  of  political  freedom    which  requires  that  the 
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fullest  measure  of  self-government  consistent  with  a  clue  regard  to 
imperial  safety  shall  be  given  to  every  subject  of  the  Queon  in 
every  portion  of  her  empire— and  resolved  to  treat  with  the  Boers 
after  the  latter  had  defeated  the  British  troops  in  Her  Majesty's 
territory,  as  if  the  British  arms  had  suffered  no  reverse  and  to 
concede  to  the  iuhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  complete  self-govern- 
ment subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Crown. 

That  the  Boers  did  not  see  any  magnanimity  in  this  retro- 
cession— that  they  characterized  the  act  as  cowardice,  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  in  England  to-day.  Great  Britain  is  thouglit 
to  be  paying  the  penality  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  sterling  per 
minute  for  not  settling  the  Transvaal  question  in  1881. 

Viscount  Wolseley,  then  Sir  (iarnet  Wolseley,  and  now  the 
honored  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  went  to  the 
Transvaal  in  1879  as  the  representative  of  the  British  government 
and  made  speeches  in  which  it  was  positively  stated  that  the  Queen's 
authority  would  never  be  withdrawn.  In  Martineau's  "Life  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere"  it  is  said:  "He  made  speeches  in  every  village  he 
visited  declaring  the  Act  of  Annexation  to  be  irrevocalilo,  and 
afterward  published  a  proclannition  to  that  effect.  At  Standerton, 
which  is  on  the  Vasil  river,  ho  told  the  people  that  the  Vaal  wouM 
flow  backward  through  the  Drakensberg  before  the  British  wouM 
be  withdrawn  fi'om  the  Transvaal  Territory." 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  ijicisiveness  of  the  public  understand iny 
at  that  time  of  the  Transvaal  cpiestion,  the  then  Secretary  of  Stati- 
for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Kimberley,  gained  general  applause  for  hi< 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May,  1880.  Ho  said:  "After  n 
careful  consideration  of  the  position  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could   not  relinquish    the    Transvaal.     Nothing    could   ho 
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more  unfortunate  than  uncertainty  in  respect  to  such  a  matter." 
But  in  due  fairness  to  the  memory  of  the  greatly  revered  Mr. 
Gladstone  it  must  be  said  that  he  sincerely  believed  that  his  course 
was  the  wise  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  January  21,  1S81: 

"To  disprove  the  annexation  of  a  country  is  one  thing;  to 
abandon  that  annexation  is  another.  Whatever  we  do,  we  must 
not  bind  ourselves  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  facts.  By  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  we  contracted  new  obligations. 

"I  must  look  at  the  obligations  entailed  by  the  annexation; 
and  if  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  o[)inion  of  many  on  this  side 
of  the  house,  wrong  was  done  by  the  annexation  itself,  that 
would  not  warrant  us  in  doing  fresh,  distinct  and  separate 
wrong,  by  a  disregard  of  the  ol)ligations  which  that  annexation 
entailed.  Those  obligations  have  l)een  referred  to  in  this  debate, 
and    have    been  .mentioned    in    the  compass  of  a  single  sentence. 

"  First  there  was  the  oldigation  entailed  toward  the  English 
and  other  settlers  in  the  Transvaal,  perhaps  including  a  minority, 
tliongh  a  very  small  minority,  of  the  Dutch  Boers  themselves; 
secondly,  there  was  the  ol)ligation  toward  the  native  races,  an 
(ihligation  which  T  may  call  an  obligation  of  humanity  and  justice; 
1111(1,  thirdly,  there  was  the  political  obligation  we  entailed  upon 
(uiiselves  in  respect  to  the  responsibility  which  was  already  incum- 
licnt  on  us,  and  which  wo,  by  the  annexation,  largely  extended, 
lor  the  future  peace  and  tranquility  of  South  Africa.  None  of 
these  obligations  could  we  overlook." 

A  stronger  indictment  against  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
Transvaal,  Secretary  of  State  Reitz,  than  the  one  prepared  by 
William     F<]glington,    of    England,    to    support    the    allegations  of 
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Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.  P.,  that  President  Kruger  has  become  rich  by 
taking  enormous  bribes  for  concessions  and  monopolies,  comes  in 
the  voluntary  statement  of  Theodore  Schreiner,  brother  of  tlie 
Cape  Colony  Premier.  Mr.  Schreiner  is  well  qualified  to  throw 
personal  historic  light  on  the  cause  of  the  war  and  the  location  of 
the  responsibility,  both  by  reason  of  his  position  in  the  world,  his 
long  residence  in  South  Africa  and  his  personal  acquaintance  witli 
Secretary  Reitz,  as  well  as  other  leauors.  Mr.  Reitz,  like  Caesar, 
was  ambitious.  Perhaps  this  made  him  throw  liis  soul  into  the 
language  that  he  addressed  the  British  Government  in  the  South 
African  Republic's  ultimatum.  It  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
ago  in  Bloemfontein  that  Mr.  Schreiner  met  Mr.  Reitz,  tlien  a 
judge  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Mr.  Reitz  was  then  busy 
establishing  the  Afrikander  Bond. 

"It  must  be  patent  to  every  one  that  at  that  time  England  and 
its  government  had  no  intention  of  taking  away  the  independence 
of  the  Transvaal,  for  she  had  just  'magnanimously'  granted  the 
same;  no  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Republics,  for  she  had 
just  made  peace;  no  intention  to  seize  the  Rand  gold  iields,  for 
they  were  not  yet  discovered,"  says  Mr.  Sclireiner.  "At  that  time 
I  met  Mr.  Reitz,  and  he  did  his  best  to  get  me  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  but,  after  studying  its  constitutiou 
and  programme,  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  some  colloquy  took  jdace 
between  us." 

The  conversation,  Mr.  Schreiner  says,  became  indelibly  stamped 
on  his  mind  and  he  aihls  that  he  told  Mr.  Reitz:  "I  see  clearly 
that  the  ultinuite  object  aimed  at  is  the  overthrow  of  British 
pov/er  and  the  expulsion  of  British  power  from  South  Africa.'*  Mr. 
Reitz  with  his  pleasant,  conscious  smile,  says  Mr.  Schreiner,  did  not 
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aiipear  displeased,  but  asked:  "Well,  what  if  it  is  so?"  "You  do 
not  suppose  that  the  flag  is  going  to  disappear  from  South  Africa 
without  a  tremendous  struggle  and  fight?"  asked-  Mr.  Schreiner. 
Mr.  Eeitz  with  tlie  same  self  conscious  smile  and  in  a  half  apologetic 
manner  remarked:  "Well,  I  suppose  not,  but  even  so,  what  of 
that?"  Then  Mr.  Schreiner  told  Mr.  Reitz  that  they  would  be  on 
()l)posite  sides  in  the  struggle  if  it  came,  and  that  God  would  be 
on  the  side  of  England,  because  He  must  view  with  abhorrence  any 
plotting  and  scheming  to  overthrow  her  power  and  position  in 
South  Africa,  which  had  been  ordained  by  Him.  The  Orange  Free 
State  judge  merely  replied:    "We'll  see." 

"During  the  seventeen  years  that  have  elapsed,"  continues  the 
l)rother  of  the  Cape  Premier,  "T  have  watched  the  propoganda  for 
the  overthrow  of  British  power  in  South  Africa  being  ceaselessly 
t^liread  by  every  possible  means— the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform, 
the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  legislature— until  it  has  culminated 
ill  the  pi-esent  war,  of  which  Mr.  Reitz  and  his  co-workers  are  the 
origin  and  the  cause.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  day  on  which  F.  W.  Reitz 
sit  down  to  pen  his  ultimatum  to  Great  Britain  was  the  proudest 
itnd  happiest  moment  of  his  life,  and  one  which  had  for  long  years 
hoen  looked  forward  to  by  him  with  eager  longing  and  expectation. 

"He  and  his  co-workers  have  for  years  past  pletted,  worked, 
1  lopared  for  this  war,  and  the  only  matters  in  connection  witli  it 
in  which  they  are  disappointed  are— first,  that  they  would  rather 
iliat  the  war  had  come  several  years  later,  so  that  their  anti- 
liritish  propaganda  might  more  fully  have  permeated  the  country; 
"I'ondly,  that  they  would  have  liked  to  have  declared  war  against 
i.uglaud  at  a  time  when  she  should  be  involved  in  some  great 
Juggle  with  a  foreign   power,   instead   of   at  a  time   when  she   is 
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free  to  give  all  her  iitteiitioii  to  South  Al'rieii;  ami,  lastlj',  they  aie 
disappoiiitetl  in    liiiding   out   that  Kiiglish   .soldiers  can   fight. 

"It  is  true  that  an  active  factor  in  Itringing  about  this  wiir 
has  been  the  existence  of  the  gold  Helds  of  the  Hand;  not,  how- 
evei\  as  asserted,  because  England  covets  them,  and  has  determiucil 
to  seize  them,  l)ut  because  the  wealth  drained  from  them  iias 
enabled  the  lepublics  to  !»ecome  military  i)o\vers  of  a  strength  t'ai' 
out  of  proportion  to  their  population,  and  thus  has  led  F.  W. 
Reitz  &  Co.  to  think  that  theii-  dreams  of  a  I'an-Afrikander  Repuldic 
and  the  ousting  of  the  British  Hag  may  become  a  reality,  llenct' 
their  declaration  of  wai*  against  England  rather  than  grant  just 
political  rights  to  the  iidiabitants,  whom  that  same  wealth  has  led 
to  settle  down  in  the  Transvaal,  and  whose  presence  and  numbers, 
however  us(»ful  to  the  Dutch  Ivepublics  towards  the  production  of 
wealth  to  be  used  in  setting  forward  their  political  aims,  might. 
if  they  became  possessors  of  the  franchise,  prove  damaging  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  Fan-Afrikander  Republic. 

"vMthoiigh  1  have  been  obliged  in  this  record  of  an  historic 
reminiscence,  to  mention  the  Afrikander  Bond,  1  do  not  wisli  to  iic 
sunposcd  to  1)0  attacking  that  bodv  as  it  exists  in  the  C'ai)e  C(donv 


at  the  present  time,  or  to  accuse  it  of  backing  up  Mr.  Reitz  in  hi> 
declaration  of  war  against  the  British  Empire.  Its  leaders  claim 
that  th(\v  are  loyal  t(j  l-lngland.  My  object  is  to  show  that.  \\n\ 
tlie  British  (iovernment,  but  the  Republics,  led  by  Kruger,  Kcitz. 
Steyn  and  their  co-workers,  have  been  steadily  nuirching  on  towards 
this  war,  and  consciously  [dotting  for  it,  ever  since  the  *  nuignaiii- 
mous'  I'etrocession  of  the  Transvaal  by  England,  and  even  before 
the  Witwatersrand  gold  lields  were  discovered." 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Parliament  of  Cape  Colony  is  com- 
posed of  a  Legislative  Council  elected  for  seven  years  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  elected  for  five  years.  Every  male  citizen  earning 
Hfty  pounds  a  year,  or  occupying  a  house  or  lodging  and  able  to 
write  his  name  and  address,  has  a  right  to  vote.  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa,  was  appointed  to  those  offices  in  1897. 

Tlie  military  forces  of  the  colony  consist  of  817  mounted  rifle- 
men and  6,535  volunteer".,  and  also  1,413  mounted  police.  The  home 
government  maintains  detachments  of  British  troops  in  the  forts 
along  the  coast  and  has  a  squadron  of  fifteen  war  vessels  on  the 
Cape  and  African  station. 

The  total  length  of  the  railway  lines  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment was  on  January  1,  1897,  2,253  miles,  with  96  miles  building. 
In  addition  to  tliis,  there  were  254  miles  of  private  lines  in  the 
course  of  construction.  The  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  on 
the  same  date  was  6,405  miles. 

Cecil  Rhodes  is  the  head  of  the  Progressive  Party,  as  it  is  termed, 
winch  urged  the  removal  of  import  duties  on  meat  and  grain,  the 
imposition  of  an  excise  tax  on  brandy,  a  scab  act,  a  compulsory 
education  bill,  restriction  of  the  sale  of  drink  to  natives,  railway 
development  and  a  contribution  to  the  imperial  navy.  The  opposing 
liarty,  which  includes  most  of  the  Dutch  voters,  championed  the 
ideas    of    the    Afrikander    Bond,  as    against    the    imperialism  of 
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Mr.  Rhodes, Dutch  ()[)i)().sitioii  to  English,  agricultural  rural  interests  in 
so  far  as  they  conflicted  with  commercial  and  industrial,  or  the 
country  against  the  towns.  The  well  known  policy  of  the  South 
African  League  was  first  propounded  hy  Mr.  Rhodes,  it  being: 
Imperial  union  and  a  colonial  confederation  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Rhodesia,  and,  when  the  Uitlanders  should  gain  the  ascendency, 
of  the  Transvaal  also,  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  elections 
for  the  Legislative  Council  took  place  in  March  and  were  won  by 
the  Progressive  Party,  who  obtained  a  majority  of  two  in  a  body 
of  twenty-four  members  and  reduced  the  representatives  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond  from  eighteen  to  ten. 

While  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  has  considerably  increased 
during  the  last  years,  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  number  of 
representatives  in  the  Assembly.  All  parties  agreed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  an  increase,  but  they  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the 
methods  by  whieli  tliis  was  to  be  secured.  The  question  was  so 
important  that  in  December,  IHD?,  a  committee  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and  sitting  under  tlu' 
presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  discuss,  iiml, 
if  possible,  agree  upon  a  poll  y.  The  question  was  considered  with 
deliberation,  there  being  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  views,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  bill  was  framed  proposing  to  (listnlxite  twelve  new 
members  among  the  constituencies  at  that  time  in  pr()i)ortioii  t<> 
their  growth,  and  the  creation  of  three  new  ones.  This  woiiM 
increase  the  number  of  Assembly  m.embers  from  seven! y-niiic  in 
ninety-four. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  an  (Mlncutional  test  ami  ;i 
property  qualiiication  by  the  franchise  act  of  lS',12,  the  number  nf 
registered  voters  of  74,0(M)  in   ISUl,  grinv  in  six  yeai's  to  IIO.IIOO.     A 
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minority  report  of  the  committee  proposed  to  increase  the  Assembly 
to  ninety-seven  members.  Thi.s  was  signed  by  the  ministerial 
members,  and  was  meant  to  give  the  urban  constituencies  the 
same  proportional  increase  of  representation  as  was  given  by  the 
■najority  report  to  several  of  the  smaller  Dutch  electoral  divisions 
Ihe  Legislature  adjourned  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  election 
took  place  in  August,  when  the  question  which  overwhelmed  all 
others  was  that  of  British  supremacy. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  central  figure  in  this  battle.  He  had 
never  tried  to  disguise  his  hope  that  the  English  might  become 
absolutely  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  their  authoritv 
to  be  unquestioned  in  all  matters  of  governmeni.  Mr.  Rhodes  felt 
tliat  in  this  solution  of  the  question  lay  the  only  hope  of  a  peaceful 
a.ul  progressive  Africa,  imperialism  to  extend  1.  .m  the  Mediterra- 
.H"un  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi.e.  All  other  questions  were  forced 
uito  the  background,  with  the  result  that  the  Progressives  were 
'"'atcn,  the  Afrikander  bond  securing  n.  good  working  majority  in 
tl.e  new  assembly.  Thus  the  race  struggle  for  political  supremacy 
ended  in  British  defeat. 

The  Orange  Free  State  next  claims  attention.     There  (h.>  le-ns- 
l:itive  power  is  vested  in  the  Volksraad,  which  is  a  single  cl.anil'^r 
insisting  of  lifty-eight  membors.  half  „f  whom  are   elected  every 
luo  years  and  serve  for  double  that  i»eriod.     The  term  of  the  presi- 
•ncy  is  for  live  years,  and  M.  T.  Steyn  was  elected  to  that  otiice 
'-'•nmry   21,  ISDO.      We    have  already  learned  a,   good  deal  about 
Hiis  independent  republic,  whos(,  population  of  somewhat  less  than 
^'  quarter  c*  a  million,  steadily  grows  un.ler  an  immigration  from 
•fieat  Britain,  Gernumy  ana  Holland.     A  conference  of  delegates  was 
'"'M  at  Pretoria  in  January,  IHDS,  t„  .liseuss  the  basis  of  a  Federal 
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Union    between    the    Orange    Free    State    and    the   South   African 
Republic. 

The  State  President  in  tlie  hitter  is  elected  every  five  years, 
and  ''Ooni  I'aul"  Kruger  was  chosen  for  the  fourth  tinin  in  1S*,)S. 
The  Vice-President  and  Commandant  General  is  (Iren.  1*.  J.  Joul)ert. 
elected  in  ISIM). 

Mr.  Rhodes,  firmly  believing  that  his  policy  would  in  the  finality 
lesult  in  the  greatest  good  to  Africa,  naturally  has  taken  a  strong 
interest  in  political  policies  governing  the  destiny  of  the  Republics 
and  the  English  colonies.  He  has  for  years  been  (piite  active  in 
his  endeavor  to  shape  these  policies  and  make  them  conformant  to 
his  own  ideas.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  government  have 
always  maintained  that  while  Mr.  Rhodes  was  prime  minister  of 
Cape  Colony  he  devised  the  scheme  which  ended  in  the  Jameson 
raid.  Rut  even  if  this  be  true,  it  oidy  accentuates  the  dai'ing 
genius  of  the  man  who  would  brush  aside  all  tilings  to  accomplisli 
the  end  in  view.  A  question  of  morality  need  m^t  enter  into  the 
discussion.  Napoleon  changed  the  mai)  of  Euroi)e  by  utter  disre- 
gard of  so-called  "right,''  and  yet  who  can  say  I  hat  his  work  lias 
not  been  attendetl  with  some  bencHts  to  Immanity?  Napoleon's 
imperialism  at  least  contained  an  clement  of  dcmoci-acy,  a  tliiiiu' 
hateful  to  the  potentates  whom  he  foi-ccMl  from  thrones  rotten  uiili 
injustice  ami  op[)ression.  And  so  Khodes  has  lelt  that  English 
siiprennicy  is  better  than  Dutch  suprenuicy — the  question  of  wlm 
tiist  preempted  the  ground  l)eing  overshadowed  by  a  \asl 
i|(>sign  one  of  those  designs  which  furnish  scoiie  only  for  minds 
('a|)able  of  emitire  building.  Hut  the  wise  Kruger  fully  undeistdud 
Ivhodes;  thus  these  two  leaders  were  face  to  face,  ready  fc.r  tlu' 
contest. 
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The  spirit  of  the  President  and  the  Boers  was  shown  in 
January,  when,  in  accepting  one  of  the  new  forts  around  Pretoria, 
he  said  with  significant  emphasis,  that  the  best  guarantee  of  peace' 
was  readiness  for  war.  The  popularity  of  Stephanus  Johannes 
Pauhis  Kruger  was  shown  in  the  election  referred  to,  when  he 
received  12,858  votes  to  3,753  for  Schalk  Burger,  and  2,001  for 
General  Joubert,  the  vote  including  about  two-tl.irds  of  the 
electorate. 

A  constitutional  conflict  took  place  between  the  President  and 
Chief  Justice   Kotze,  its  opening   being   in  September,  1895,  nhen, 
during  the   pendency  of  the  case  of  Broun,  an  American  citizen,' 
who  had  been   ousted    from    a   mining  claim,  he   brought  suit   for 
•iamages  against  the  State  Secretary.    The  High  Court  gave  judg- 
ment for  Brown  in  January,  18<)7,  denying  the  validity  of  a  Volks- 
raad  resolution  rescinding  the  prochunation  on  which  Brown  based 
his    claim,   but    the    Volksraad,  ui)on    reassembling,  passed    a    law 
•l.'claring  that  such    testing  power   did    not  exist  and   never   had 
existed;  requiring  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  to  take  oath  that 
tlH\v  would  carry  out    all    hiws   and    resolutions   of  the    Volksraad, 
iiiid  not  presume  to  test  them  by  the   Constitution.     Moreover,  the 
\nlksraad  voted  itself  power  to  dismiss  frou)  odice  any  judge  who, 
in  iiuswer  to  formal    interrogatories,  refused   to  observe    Volksraad' 
liins  and  resolutions.     Such  legislation  in  this  country  would  have 
made  its  authors  a  laughing  stock   and    brought   a   lesson    to   them 
^\lii''li    ilioy    would    not    forget    in  a   lifetime.      The    members    of 
l-\^islative  I)odi,>s  always  include  a  number  of  ignorant  and  corrupt 
""'".  ''ud  one  sluKlders  to  think  of  the  mi.schief  they  might  work 
^^lien  their  acts  are  not  subject  to  review  by  a  judicial  body  above 
tliG  reach  of  politics  and  corruption. 
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A  written  agreement  was  made  in  March,  1897,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Cape  Colony,  by  which  the  judges 
of  the  High  Court  promised  not  to  exercise  the  review  power,  and 
President  Kruger  prepared  an  amendment  by  which  the  Constitu- 
tion could  be  changed  only  by  special  legislation,  and  safeguarding 
at  the  same  time  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  President 
agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Cape  Colony  Chief  Justice. 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  dispose  of  the 
question,  but  Judge  Kotze  supposed  a  bill  would  be  introduced  at 
once. 

The  sessions  of  the  committee  were  prolonged  and  when  the 
Volksraad  adjourned  nothing  had  been  done  to  secure  the  end 
named.  Thereupon  Justice  Kotze  wrote  to  President  Kruger  that 
he  accepted  such  inaction  as  the  collapse  of  the  understandiii<f 
between  them,  but  the  President  held  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
carry  through  the  legislation  the  judges  asked  for,  who  had  made 
an  agreement  not  to  test  the  acts  of  the  Volksraad.  Fuiihermnre, 
he  accepted  Chief  Justice  Kotze's  refusal  to  answer  satisfactorily 
the  questions  previously  put  to  him  in  March,  1897,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  dismissed  him,  about  a  year  later,  from  otlice,  agree- 
ably to  a  decision  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Judge  refused  to  accept  this  summary  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, claiming  that  the  law  aimed  at  him  was  no  law  at  all,  that 
his  ai)pointnient  was  for  life,  and  that  he  could  not  be  removed 
except  upon  charges  of  grave  misdemeanor.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  court  adjourned,  but  .lunp' 
Gregorowski,  who  had  been  appointed  acting  Chief  Justice,  imiiii'- 
diately  opened  conit.  Then  Justice  Kotze  addressed  a  manifesto 
to    the    people    of    the    Republic,  took    steamer    lo    England    and 
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appealed  to  the  British  (ioveninient  to  exercise  its  power  as 
suzerain  and  prevent  the  O.ithinders  from  being  robhed  of  their 
liberty  and  rights  ])y  the  Hoer  authorities.  He  reminded  the 
(lovernment  that  he  had  been  api)ointed  for  life  by  England,  at 
the  time  her  forces  were  in  occupation  of  the  Transvaal.  Judge 
(iregorouski  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  Justice  on  the  last  day  of 
March. 

The  session  of  the  Volksraad  was  opened  May  2.  and  President 
Kruger  was  sworn  into  office  ten  days  later.  Among  the  measures 
lie  proposed  was  the  withdrawal  of  licenses  from  banks  that 
..ppressed  poor  people  and  added  to  the  existing  depression,  and, 
with  a  view  of  supi)ressing  spurious  mining  companies,  the  require- 
ment of  a  certificate  from  a  (lovernment  engineer  before  a  company 
could  be  floated. 

More  than  once  the  l^ritish  (Jovernment  had  expi-e.s.sed  strong 
objections  to  the  alien's  expulsion  law,  and  in  deference  to  that 
feeling  it  was  so  amended,  on  the  demand  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that 
an  Fitlander,  accused  of  acts  threatening  tlu^  peace  of  the  state 
and  conse(iuently  liabh.  to  expulsion  by  executive  order,  was  first 
allowed  to  bring  forward  all  the  teslinu.ny  he  could  produce  in 
defense  of  his  rights. 

Other  bills  which,  as  straws,  showed  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
.^^ave  the  executive  authority  to  ,l,>cide  what  is  a  dishonoring 
sMitence,  while  anoth(>r  prohibit.-d  any  ali.m,  not  a  burgh.«r  or  a 
citizen  of  the  Orange  Free  Sta(.>,  from  bringing  firearms  into  the 
Transvaal  without  a  permit  from  the  State  Secretary.  My  way  of 
encouraging  what  may  be  cmisidered  "  home  producticm,"  a  bill 
was  brought  forward  authorizing  th.^  Government  to  pay  i;l(M) 
<"    any    needy    burgher,    who    had     twelve    sons     living.      A    bill 
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established  a  school  of  mines  in  Pretoria  and  another  provided 
technical  schools  in  all  the  districts  which  were  to  be  open  only 
to  burghers'  sons.  The  municipal  franchise  was  extended  to  non- 
residents, owners  of  property  worth  £lOO,  but  disqualified  Uit- 
landers  from  the  oflice  of  municipal  councilor,  unless  a  separate 
law,  as  in  Johannesburg,  gave  them  such  privilege.  The  subsidies 
to  Uitlander  schools  were  continued  for  three  years  more  but  it 
was  provided  that  South  African  history  should  be  taught,  and 
Dutch  to  a  certain  standard. 

Judge  Reitz  was  chosen  in  May  to  succeed  Dr.  Leyds  as 
State  Secretary,  he  having  resigned  to  go  to  Europe  as  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  South  African  Republic  to  Berlin,  The  Hague, 
Paris,  Lisbon,  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg. 

When  Great  Britain  withdrew  from  the  Transvaal,  after  her 
unexpected  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill,  she  restored  full  self-government 
io  the  people,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preilmble  to  the  convention  of  1881.  Since  this  question 
of  England's  suzerainty  is  the  vital  one  that  eventually  brought 
about  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries,  the  facts  relating 
thereto  should  be   kept  in    mind. 

The  term  was  selected  to  describe  the  superiority  of  a  state 
having  independent  rights  of  government,  subject  to  certain 
specified  reservations.  The  most  important  of  Great  Britain's 
reserved  rights  in  the  Transvaal  was  the  control  of  its  external 
relations,  including  the  making  of  treaties  and  the  conduct  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  A  deputation  was  sent 
to  London  in  1883,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  this  suzerainty  and 
the  stipulations  relating  to  it.  This  deputation  brought  about  the 
Convention  of  1884,  in  which  the  word  "suzex'ainty  "  does  not  occur. 
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The  reserved  rights  of  England  were  abandoned,  except  that  all 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  save  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  with 
native  tribes  outside  the  borders,  could  be  vetoed  by  the  English 
tJovernment  at  any  time  within  six  months  of  their  conclusion  It 
was  Lord  Derby  who  struck  out  every  reference  to  suzerain  rights 
from  the  draft  of  the  London  convention.  As  has  been  shown  in 
another  place,  the  preamble  of  1884  explicitly  acknowledges  a  new 
state,  the  South  African  Republic,  in  place  of  the  Transvaal  country, 
subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen. 

The    first   assertion   of   British   suzerainty   was    made    by    Mr 
Chamberlain  in  his  despatch,  already  referred  to,  dated  October  16, 
1897.    His  contention  was  that  the  alien  law,  as  enacted  at  first  by 
the  Volksraad  in  1896,  was  a  violation  of   the   London   convention 
The  Transvaal  Government  denies   this  and  refused  to  revoke  the 
law  or  to  suspend  its  operation,  insisting  that  every  state  had  the 
right  to  restrain  foreign   elements  which  are  inimical  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  inhabitants.     It  declined  the  invitation  to  discuss 
tlie  question  with  the  British  agent  for  the  manifest  reason   that 
110  discussion   could  change  their  views  on  the  matter.     To  them- 
selves their  position  was  clearly  right,  and  the  utmost  they  would 
agree  to  do  was  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.     And  yet,  on 
the    back    of    this,  the    law   was    revoked    with    the    intention'  of 
introducing  new  legislation. 

In  his  answer  of  October  16,  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  urged  the 
claim  of  his  government  to  be  consulted  before  legislation  was 
introduced  restricting  the  entrance  into  the  Transvaal  of  aliens  other 
tl'an  natives,  and  he  dismissed  the  rights  that  had  been  invoked 
from  the  general  principles  of  international  law  as  not  applicable 
to  the  ca^e,  which  was  "not  that  of  a  treaty  between  two  states 
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on  an  equal  footing,  l)ut  a  declaration,  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  the  conditions  upon  which  she  accorded  complete 
self-government  to  the  South  African  Republic,  subject  to  lier  suze- 
rainty." Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted  that  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
vention of  ISSl  (in  which  occurred  the  statement  of  suzerainty) 
was  not  replaced  by  the  preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1SS4,  l)ut 
was  still  in  force,  though  the  articles  of  the  latter  were  substituted 
for  those  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  the  Queen,  under  the  two 
conventions,  held  the  relation  of  suzerain  toward  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  <'(mceded  to  its  people  the  right  of  self-government 
upon  certain  conditions,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  could 
not  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Dr.  Leyds,  in  reply,  went  over  the 
negotiations,  with  Lord  Derby's  elisions  and  explanations,  holding' 
that  not  only  by  the  terms  was  the  right  of  Hritish  suzerainty  abol- 
ished, but  that  such  was  the  manifest  intention  of  Lord  Derby.  Leyds 
declared  that  through  the  omission  of  those  articles  from  the  I'retoriii 
Convention,  which  assigned  certain  defined  powers  and  functions 
relating  to  the  internal  government  and  foreign  rehitions  to  tlie 
Transvaal,  the  South  African  Republic  was  left  free  to  manage  its 
affairs  witiiout  interference  from  any  other  government,  and  it  was 
equally  at  liberty  to  c(mduct  its  diplomatic  intercourse  and  numago 
its  foreign  policy,  subject  to  the  single  condition  that  its  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
Great  Britain.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a  construction  had 
been  challenged  by  any  one. 

Dr.  Leyds  maintained  insistently  that  the  two  preambles 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  be  in  force  at  the  same  time.  •  He  said  Lord  Derby  expressly 
declared  in  his  draft  of  the  new  convention   that   it   was   intended 
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to  take  the  place  of  the  Pretoria  Convention.  The  doctor  proposed  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  and  maintained  his  position  with 
remarkable  skill.  The  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
he  held,  owed  its  formal  acknowledgement  to  an  international 
agreement  equallj'  binding  on  both  powers,  but  its  real  independ- 
ence was  due  to  nothing  of  that  nature.  The  international  character 
of  the  convention  had  been  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  when 
she  agreed  to  refer  the  first  article  to  a  friendly  power,  and  it  was 
illogical  and  unjust  to  contend  that  the  interpretations  of  agree- 
ments between  powers  not  on  the  same  footing  cannot  be  referred 
in  case  of  disagreement  to  international  law  in  the  same  manner 
as  treaties  between  powers  of  the  same  standing,  since  there  is  no 
other  law  to  irhich  it  is  possihle  to  refer  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
contention  would  make  his  government  the  sole  judge  of  a  docu- 
ment to  which  it  was  a  party. 

Dr.  Leyds,  when  State  Secretary,  in  a  dispatch  dated  May  7, 
1897,  proposed  the  abrogation  of  the  London  Convention,  because 
England  had  violated  it  by  the  armed  invasion  of  Dr.  Jameson. 
Mr.  Chaml)erlain  replied  that  the  act  was  by  private  individuals, 
for  whicli  his  government  was  in  no  wise  responsible.  Dr.  Leyds 
reminded  him  that  the  raiders  were  Euglislimen  under  the  Brit- 
ish Hag,  enlisted,  armed  and  equipped  in  British  territory  uuder 
orders  of  the  Administrator,  who  derived  his  authority  from  the 
Biitish  Crown;  that  its  loaders  were  oflicers  holding  commissions  in 
the  British  service,  and  they  had  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  the  Prime  ]\linister  of  Cape  Colony,  w'hile  behind  him  was 
Sir  Graham  Bower,  Secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  South 
Africa. 

So  Leyds  and  Chamberlain  exchanged  notes  for  several  months, 
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each  holding  to  liis  own  views.  Good  feeling  gi-adually  vanished  in 
the  bitterness  of  tiie  contention. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  regretted  that  an  extradition  treaty,  nego- 
tiated with  Portugal  in  1893,  was  not  submitted  to  the  British 
Government  as  was  required  by  the  fourth  article  of  tlie  London 
Convention,  which  required  treaties,  upon  their  conclusion,  to  l)e 
submitted  to  the  Queen,  l)ut  through  fear  of  offending  the  Britisli 
Government,  Portugal  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Dr.  Leyds 
justified  'lie  attempted  evasion  of  the  convention  from  this  fact, 
and  argued  that  a  treaty  is  not  completed  until  it  is  ratified. 

In  March,  1898,  the  Volksraad  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  government  to  surrender  any  fugitive  demanded  by  a  state,  with 
which  there  was  no  regular  extradition  treaty,  the  government  to 
decide  whether  such  extradition  was  in  the  interest  of  justice.  This 
act  and  a  reciprocal  one  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
removed  the  necessity  for  a  treaty  of  extradition,  but  the  proceed- 
ings being  formally  correct,  no  objections  w^ere  raised  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  Transvaal,  however,  refused  to  form  such  a 
treaty  wnth  Rhodesia. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  thirteen  subordinate  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  Jameson  raid  and  wlo  were  allowed  to  resign  their 
commissions  after  their  trial  and  conviction,  were  restored  to  their 
former  rank  by  the  British  military  authorities.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  officers  were  made  to  lielieve  that  the  enterprise 
on  which  they  entered  had  the  secret  sanction  of  some  one  liigli 
in  authority,  and,  if  successful,  they  would  have  been  rewarded.  This 
does  not  signify  that  the  British  government  had  direct  cognizance 
of  the  raid,  though  the  messages  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  warning  the 
raiders  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  news  had  got  to  London. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  on  the  east  of  the  Transvaal 
a  native  territory  of  which  we  have  hitl.erto  had  little  to  say' 
This  IS  Swaziland,  inhabited  by  the  Swazis,  who  are  an  offshoot  of 
the  Zulu  nation,  and  whose  country  was  recognized  as  independent 
ut  the  London  Convention  of  18S4.  The  growth  of  its  wliite  popu- 
lation led  to  the  vesting  of  their  government  in  lS90  in  a  govern- 
ment committee,  and  some  four  years  later  Swaziland  was  placed 
under  the  protection  and  administration  of  the  Transvaal. 

Swaziland  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts   and 
has  a  population  of  some   50,000  Kaffirs  and    1,000  whites,   mostly 
Boer  graziers  with  a  few  British  traders  and   miners.     The   natives 
are  under  the  rule  of  their  chief  Bunu,   known  also  as  Ngwane, 
born   in   1877,   who   commands  an   army   of    18,000    warriors      The' 
Transvaal  authorities  were  not  allowed  to  collect  a  native  hut  tax 
until  1898,  and  during  the  intervening  years,  the  annual  revenue 
was  no  more  than  £3,000,  which   left  a  yearly  deficit  of   £47  000 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  Transvaal  treasury.     When  the  time' 
hmit  had  expired,  the  Republic  made  its  an-angements  for  collect- 
ing   the    deficit,  but    Bunu,  the    king,  took    a    somewhat    civilized 
.nothod  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  the  tax   by  flitting  into  the 
n.ountains.    After  reflection,  however,  he  sent  word  that  he  would 
n.lloct  the  tax,  if  it  were  insisted  upon,  and  hand  it  over    to    the 
government.    Needless  to  say,  payment  was  insisted  upon,  but  the 
n.ler  was  so  slow  in  coming  to  time,  that  a  burgher  force  marched 
'■  <"  Ins  ..ountry  in   May  to   bring  the   king    to    terms,  he    havin.^ 
l^'Jled  h.s  principal  under  chief  or  adviser.    Bunu  was  ordered  to 
altend  a  judicial  inquiry  on  July  5,  but  this  time  he  fled  over  the 
Natal  border.    He  was  delivered  up  for  trial  and  the  collection  of 
the  hut  tax  was  begun  on  the  1st  of  August. 
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The  total  area  of  the  territories  which  in  1891  came  under  the 
administration  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  includin<r 
North  Rhodesia,  is  about  600,000  square  miles.  South  Rhodesia, 
containing  350,000  square  miles,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi,  In 
1890,  the  pioneers  of  the  companj'  settled  in  Mashonaland,  at  that 
time  a  province  of  Matabeleland  by  permission  of  the  noted  Mata- 
bele  chief  Lobengula.  They  had  built  400  miles  of  road  through 
Bechuanaland  in  order  to  reach  the  country  where  it  was  reported 
gold  was  to  l)e  found.  Two  years  later,  the  colonists  ousted  the 
Matabeles  and  the  company  took  possession  of  the  country.  Its 
area  is  ()0,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  240,000:  the  area 
of  Mashonaland  is  80,000  square  miles  and  its  population,  210,000. 
At  the  time  of  the  Matabela  uprising  in  1896,  there  were  not  quite 
6,000  white  persons  in  the  country. 

Considerable  development  of  the  country  has  taken  place  and 
several  thousand  more  white  persons  have  settled  within  its  borders. 
In  addition  to  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Rhodesia,  the  principal 
towns  are  Buluwayo,  formerly  the  Matabele  capital,  Umtali,  Victoria, 
Gwelo,  Enkeldoorn,  and  IVIelsetter.  All  these  places  have  tele- 
graphic connection  with  Mafeking  and  Cape  Colony,  and  the  line 
has  been  extended  northward  into  Nyassaland.  The  telegraph  and 
railway  have  been  steadily  pushed  in  different  directions. 

The  original  capital  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
£l,000,0()().  increased  in  1895  to  £2,500,000,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1896  to  £3,500,000.  It  has  in  addition  a  five  per  cent,  debenture 
debt  of  £1,250,000.  The  shareholders  at  a  meeting  held  in  April. 
1898,  decided  to  increase  the  capital  to  £5,000,000,  issuing  for  the 
time  only  250,000  shares,  and  reserving  the  remainder  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  as  additional  capital  might  be  needed.     Despite 
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the  expenses  caused  by  wars  and  the  rinderpest,  the  profits  of  the 
company  have  been  enormous,  and  when  the  books  were  opened 
for  subscription,  the  public  subscribed  £1,250,000  instead  of  the 
£500,000  offered. 

Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit  and  Kochefort  Maguire  retired 
from  the  direction  in  1897,  on  account  of  the  part  they  took  in 
the  Jameson  raid,  but  were  reelected  in  the  following  year. 

After  the  Jameson  raid,  the  British  Government  transferred 
the  control  of  the  military  forces  to  the  High  Commissioner  and 
took  from  the  company  the  greater  part  of  its  political  and 
administrative  privileges,  such  action  being  at  the  suggestion  of 
tlie  directors  made  several  years  previous,  with  a  view  of  giving 
the  inhabitants  a  share  in  the  administration  and  its  rosponsil)ilities. 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  in  January,  18*)S,  the  plan 
iulopted  for  the  colonies.  All  legislation  was  to  be  passed  locally 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Rhodesia,  comprising  two 
elective  members  for  Mashonaland,  two  for  MatabeleUuul,  and  five 
members  nominated  by  the  company,  to  which  was  thus  secured  a 
majority,  so  long  as  it  continued  responsible  for  the  finances, 

Cecil  Rhodes,  accompanied  by  J.  W.  Colenbrander,  Dr.  Hans 
Sauer,  Mr.  Stent  and  John  Grootbloom,  visited  the  rebellious  Mata- 
l)eles  and  secured  their  final  submission.  They  gave  up  an  immense 
iiumbor  of  arms  and  down  to  the  present  time  have  caused  the 
authorities  no  trouble. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal,  it  will  be  remembered,  much  uneasiness  was  felt  by 
the  former,  over  the  attitude  of  the  surrouuding  natives;  for  if  a 
^reneral  uprising  took  place,  the  loss  of  life  was  sure  to  be  appall- 
ing.   No  Africans  were  held  in  greater  dread  than   the  Zulus,  for 
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they  had  given  England  a  taste  of  their  ferocity  and  infernal  power 
for  mischief.  It  was  they  who  killed  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
while  fighting  with  the  English. 

The  Zulu  is  probably  the  best  native  fighter  in  South  Africa. 
He  is  fierce,  active,  powerful,  and  daring  to  the  last  degree,  and 
his  people  made  a  desperate  fight  before  they  yielded  to  the  over- 
powering force  of  England.  The  main  secret  of  their  strength  lies 
in  their  organization.  It  was  this  which  enabled  them  a  half  century 
ago  to  conquer  the  surrounding  tribes  and  sweep  everything  before 
them. 

Zululand  is  a  wild  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Transvaal,  on  the  south  and  west,  by  Natal,  and  on  the  east  hy  tlie 
sea.  It  is  larger  than  tbe  '^tate  of  New  Jersey,  and  contains  about 
180,000  luitives,  and  less  than  1,500  whites.  The  only  occupation 
of  the  natives  is  the  raising  of  cattle. 

There  was  fear,  also,  regarding  the  Basutos,  who,  thoMgh  nut 
the  peers  of  the  Zulus,  have  a  stronj;  position,  with  Cape  Colony, 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal  on  its  borders.  They  are  thrifty 
and  well  off,  there  being  probably  50,000  out  of  a  total  of  220,<IOO. 
who  profess  Christianity.  The  country  is  a  fine  grain  producci-, 
and  there  are  wild  and  precipitous  mountains  to  which  the  natives 
can  flee  and  find  secure  refuge  in  case  of  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  DARKENING  SKIES 


For  months  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal  Republic,  intellij,'ent  men  in  both  countries 
saw  that  the  conflict  was  as  certain  to  come  as  the  sun  was  to  rise  in 
the  heavens.  The  llitlanders  were  not  to  ))o  satisfied  with  Boer 
pi'omises,  l)ut  immediate  Boer  performance  was  demanded.  The 
Uitlanders,  men  composed  of  all  nationalities,  insisted  that  their 
rights  were  being  invaded  by  the  Boers,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  or  their  interests  to  be  represented  in  the  authority  or 
government  of  the  Transvaal. 

Early  in  April,  1899,  a  petition  signed  by  21,000  British  subjects, 
tosideut  at  and  near  Johannesburg,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Coiiyngham  Crreeno,  British  agent  at  Pretoria,  and  sent  home  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  go\ernor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  British  High  Commis- 
sioner. Every  one  knows  how  readily  signatures  can  be  obtained  to 
any  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  but  Sir  Alfred  Milner  certified  to 
the  substantial  genuineness  of  the  names  as  well  as  of  the  grievances 
of  which  complaint  was  made. 

The  petition  cites  the  constant  breaking  of  President  Kruger's 
I'fomises  with  regard  to  reform;  the  absolute  la(!k  of  protection 
a^rainst  mol)  violence;  the  law  permitting  exi)ulsi()n  of  I^ritish 
subjects  at  tht^  will  of  the  presiilent  without  appeal  to  the  !iigh  court; 
t'u!  concentration  of  the  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
liiirghers,  1,000  in  number,  while  the  Uitlanders  are  2;{,000.  in  short, 
tlio  condition  of  the  Uitlanders  is  declared  to  bo  intolerable,  and  they 
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implore    the    Queen   to     secure    for   tlieiii   the  ordinary    ri<];hts  of 
citizens. 

About  the  same  time,  President  Kruger,  in  an  ehiborate  speech  al 
Johannesburg,  used  the  following  words  regarding  the  franchise 
dispute: 

"I  would  not  be  worthy  to  be  the  head  of  the  State  if  I  did  not 
protect  the  old  burghers.  Nor  would  I  be  worthy  to  be  the  head  of 
the  State  if  I  did  not  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  new  population 
with  the  object  of  helping  them.  I  make  no  distinction  between 
nationalities;  I  only  make  a  distinction  between  good  and  bud  people 
— between  those  who  are  loyal  and  those  who  are  not.  You  all  know- 
that  when  first  we  discovered  these  gold  fields,  and  they  began  to  be 
worked,  the  franchise  was  given  to  any  one  who  lived  here  a  year. 
But  when  from  all  countries  and  all  nations  men  Ijegan  to  stream  in. 
it  became  our  duty  to  prevent  the  old  burghers  from  being  ovoi- 
whelmed.  I  would  not  have  been  wortliy  of  my  position  if  T  IkkI 
allowed  the  new-comers  to  immediately  sweep  away  and  overwhelm 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country." 

[t  has  been  alleged  that  there  was  not.  perfect  unanimity  amoii,L^ 
the  foreign  residents  of  tiie  Transvaal  in  the  opposition  to  1  he  Doer 
governnient,  shown  by  the  abov(^  petition.  A  counter  petition  was 
drawn  n\)  and  largely  signed,  wliicli  challenged  the  petition  of  tlu^ 
21,000,  and  e.xpressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  signers  with  the  Boim- 
government,  and  conlidenco  in  the  final  removal  of  all  real  griev- 
ances, where  they  existed,  "by  nnitual  cooperation  and  withoi;! 
mediation  of  any  foreign  government  or  advice  from  capitalist.s." 

When  (piestioned  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted  that 
had  received  the  former  petition,  and  tiiat  the  p.'titioners  complaiin'l 
"among  other  things,  of  exclusion  from  the  frinchise."     Ifc  knew  of  n  - 
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precedent  for  such  a  petition  nor  of  any  precedent  "'for  the  state  of  cir- 
cinnstances  which  led  to  its  presentation."     The  London  Timer,  remarks: 

"The  situation  caused  by  the  inveterate  resistance  of  the  Boers  to 
the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  constitutional  reform,  is  without 
precedent.  If  a  solution  for  it  cannot  be  found  in  accordance  with 
[)i'ecedent,  a  precedent  to  fit  it  must  be  created.  A  first  step  has 
lieen  taken  by  receiving  the  petition.  Apparently  it  has  shocked  the 
respect  for  established  institutions  entertained  by  such  enemies  to 
change  as  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts,  the  Welsh  Radical,  and  the  love  of 
h\iiality  for  its  own  sake,  so  often  exemplified  in  the  dareer  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  the  Irish  Nationalist.  The  community  at  large,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  will  not  share  these  scruples.  It  will  heartily  endorse 
the  view  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  when  he  declared  that  doubt  is 
iiui)ossible  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  the  petition,  'having  regard 
to  the  position  which  this  country  occupies  in  relation  to  the  South 
AtVican  Republic."" 

Tiie  Ti,n;s  declared  further  that  the  failure  to  enforce  franchise 
riirhts  for  British  sul)jects  in  the  Transvaal  was  an  admission  that  the 
Hiitish  government  was  too  cowardly  to  enforce  the  rights  of  English- 
iiicn  in  an  insignificant  republic,  "which  owes  to  our  magiuinimity,  or 
to  our  weakness  in  the  past,  its  relativo  independence."  It  was  high 
(line  to  end  the  scandal.  "Our  hands  are  free  in  foreign  politics,  and 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  condemns  the  stubboi-n  obscurations 
oi  the  Boer  State." 

At  that  time,  it  required  fourteen  years  for  the  TTitlamler  to 
iioi|uire  full  privileges  a.>  an  enfranchised  citi/.en.  President  Kruger, 
ill  the  faoe  of  stioug  opposition  on  the  i)art  of  many  of  his  friends, 
I'litposed  to  I'educe  this  term  to  five  years,  with  the  pledge  to  reduce 
this  term  ia  the  coarse  of  another  ten  years  still  further.    Ho  dwelt 
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with  much  force  upon  the  destructive  difference  between  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  as  citizens  in  large  countries  like  the  United  States 
and  their  admission  in  the  Transvaal  where  they  would  immediately 
become  the  majority  and  hence  the  ruling  power  of  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  France  expressed  its  dissatisfaction,  through  its 
leading  newspapers  of  the  money  interests  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, over  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Boer  Republic  and  demanded  nf 
the  British  Government  that  it  secure  justice  for  French  investors 
in  the  Transvaal,  "or  give  up  the  claim  of  suzerainty  and  allow 
foreign  governments  to  protect  their  own  subjects  in  their  rights. " 
In  May,  the  French  shareholders  in  the  Rand  gold  mines  undertook 
the  preparation  of  a  memorial  to  the  British  (lovernment  demand- 
ing "protection  for  foreign  capital  in  the  Transvaal."  On  the  ISih 
of  the  same  month.  President  Kruger's  proposals  for  reform  were 
presented  to  the  Raad. 

Those  pr()i)osals  would  seem  to  be  a  substantial  step  in  tlir 
right  direction,  but  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  after  careful  examinatinn. 
pronounced  them  worthless,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  end  souglit, 
and,  meek  as  they  were,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  they  would  not 
be  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  First  Raad  whenever  the  whim 
seized  them,  or  whenever  that  body  deemed  that  a  political  point 
could  be  secured  by  such  action. 

In  Sir  Alfred's  dispatch  from  Cape  Town,  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  he  said  that  British  subjects  resented. — 

"The  personal  indignity  involved  in  the  position  of  permancMit 
su))jection  to  ihv  ruling  caste,  which  owes  its  wealth  and  power  to 
their  exertion.  The  political  turmoil  in  the  South  African  Repul)lii' 
will  never  end  till  the  ppiinanent  Uitlander  population  is  admitted 
to  a  share  in   the  government,  and  while  that  turmoil  lasts  there 
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will  be  no  tranquillity  or  adequate  progress  in  Her  Majesty's  South 
African  domains.  .  .  .  The  only  condition  on  which  the  South 
African  Colonies  and  the  two  Republics  can  live  in  harmony  and  the 
country  progress,  is  equality  all  round.  South  Africa  can  prosper 
under  two,  three,  or  six  governments,  but  never  under  two  absolutely 
conflicting  social  and  political  systems,  perfect  equality  for  Dutch 
;in(]  British  in  the  British  Colonies  side  by  side  with  permanent 
Miltjection  of  British  and  Dutch  in  one  of  the  Republics.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  peace  and  unity  under  such  a  state  of  affairs." 

Since  this  dispatch  was  generally  accepted  as  an  embodiment  of 
ilio  national  policy,  and  received  general  support,  it  is  imjiortant  that 
all  its  points  should  be  understood.  Sir  Alfred  ^Tilner  declared  that 
tlio  grievances  alleged  in  the  petition  to  the  Queen  were  substan- 
(iated,  that  nothing  had  l)een  done  to  alleviate  them,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  Uitlanders  was  worse  than  the  first.  It  was  the  right 
ami  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  fair  treatment  of  the 
lit  hinders,  of  whom  the  mnjority  were  British  subjects,  and  the 
I'lactice  of  remonstrating  about  eveiy  injury  to  individual  English- 
iiif'ii  had  become  impossible.  "  It  may  easily  lead  to  war,"  said 
Sir  Alfred,  "but  it  will  never  lead  to  real  impi-ovement. 

"The  true  remedy  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  these  injuries, 
tlio  political  impotence  of  the  injured.  What  diplomatic  protests 
will  never  accomplish,  a  fair  nu'asure  of  Citlandei-  representation 
would  gradually  but  surely  bring  about.  It  simmus  a  [)ara(lo\.  but 
ii  is  true,  that  the  only  effective  wiiy  t)f  protecting  our  sulijccts  is 
'i'  help  them  to  cease  to  he  our  subj(H'ts.  The  adnii-sion  of 
'  it  landers  to  ii  fair  share  of  j)oliti('al  [lower  would,  no  doiiiit.  give 
staliility  to  the  Kepublic;  but,  it  at  the  same  time,  will  remove  most 
of  our  causes  of  dilTercnce  with  it.  and  modify,  and  in  the  long  run, 
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entirely  remove  that  intense  suspicion  and  bitter  hostility  to  Groiit 
Britain,  which  at  present  dominates  its  internal  and  external  policy. 

"I  sec  nothing,"  concludes  the  dispatch,  ''which  will  put  ati 
end  to  this  mischievous  propaganda,  but  some  striking  proof  of  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  be  ousted  from  its 
position  in  South  Africa.  And  the  best  proof,  alike  of  its  power 
and  its  justice.  Would  be  to  o])tain  for  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Trans- 
vaal a  fair  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  which  owes 
everything  to  their  exertions.  It  would  l)e  made  perfectly  clour 
that  our  action  was  not  directed  against  the  existence  of  the 
Republic." 

The  position  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  IJitlander  popula- 
tion may  l)e  summed  up  thus: 

Tliey  canutit  acquire  the  franchise  for  the  First  Raad,  which  is 
the  only  franchise  worth  having,  except  by  previously  becoming 
eligible  to  the  Second  Raad  or  ])y  military  service.  The  conditions 
of  eligibility  to  the  Second  Raad  are  four  years'  residence,  tlic 
attainment  of  the  age  of  thirty,  and  the  taking  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Hut  this  is  not  all.  'J'he  IJitlander  who  has  fidHllcil 
all  these  conditions  has  to  pass  through  a  period  of  ten  years' 
l)robatiou  after  he  has  becon^.i^  eligil)le  to  the  Second  Raad  before 
he  can  be  given  a  \ote  for  the  First  Raad.  Even  then,  iiftrr 
fourteen  yeai's'  invsidence  and  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  is  apparently 
not  entitled  to  this  vote  as  of  right.  It  may  be  granted  him  ''upou 
a  resolution  taken  by  the  Fii'st  V'olksraad  and  in  terms  of  rules  In 
be  h(>r(Mnan('r  lixed  by  law."  Although  the  principal  law  w;is 
passed  in  istio,  the  ''rules  to  be  hereafter  lixed  by  law"  under 
that  act  have  not  yet  been  [tromulgated.  Franchise  by  military 
service  is  equally   dillicult   of   attainment.     Tlie   service    must   ho 
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service  rendered  in  response  to  a  summons  in  terms  of  the  existing 
laws,  so  that  the  authorities  can  exclude  Uitlanders  from  enfran- 
chisement under  this  provision  by  omitting  to  summon  them.  If 
the  summons  is  sent  and  the  service  performed,  the  Uithmder  who 
h;.s  performed  it  may  still  be  as  far  from  the  full  franchise  as 
ever.  Whether  the  Uitlander  claims  the  vote  for  the  First  Kaad 
in  virtue  of  ten  years'  eligibility  to  the  Second  Kaad  or  for  military 
service,  he  cannot  get  it  without  the  written  petition  of  two-thirds 
<.f  the  enfranchised  burghers  of  his  ward.  This  condition  i.s,  of 
course,  prohibitive,  as  doubtless  it  was  intended  to  be.  Two-thirds 
of  the  burghers  never  vote  on  any  occasion,  not  even  in  the  most 
hotly-contested  presidential  elections. 

The  strongest  point  made  by  the  British  policy  was  that  it 
rested  upon  no  argumentative  claims  to  suzerainty,  but  on  one  of 
tlio  priceless  rights  of  England  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  own 
subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  ol.tain  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  South  Africa.  Replying,  therefore,  to  Sii-  Alfred's 
.lispatch,  Ur.  Chamberlain  recounted  the  Uitlander  grievances  and 
pronounced  them  intolerable.  The  right  of  his  couidry  to  redress 
th(>m  rested  upon  three  grounds:  The  convention  of  1S84  was 
.l.'signed  to  secure  equality  of  treatment  in  the  South  African 
Ibl.ublic  for  Uitlan.lor  and  Boer;  Great  Britain  was  the  paramount 
Vou-.M-  there;  and  it  was  a  national  duty  to  protect  British  subjects 
li\iiig  in  a  foreign  country. 

"The  British  Government."  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "still  cherish  ' 
llie  hope  that  the  publicity  given  to  the   British  representations  of 
•lie  Uitlander  poi)ulation,  and   the  fact,  of  which  the  Government 
of  the  S<.uth  African  Republic  must  be  aware,  that  they  are  losing 
t!H>  sympathy  of  those  other  States  which,  like   (Jreat  Britain,  are 
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deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Transvaal,  may  induco 
them  to  reconsider  tlicir  policy,  and  by  redressing  the  most  serious 
of  the  grievances  now  complained  of,  to  remove  a  standing  danger 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  Republic  itself,  but 
also  of  South  Africii  generally." 

These  words  indicated  increasing  friction  between  the  two 
countries,  and  caused  an  uneasiness  beyond  the  borders  of  each. 
No  nation  can  contemplate  the  approach  of  war  without  a  shudder, 
for  it  is  the  most  appalling  calamity  to  mankind  conceivable. 
Europe  is  continually  disturbed  by  the  rumors  of  war  which  fill 
the  air,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  nnijority  of  instances  the  threaten- 
ing clouds  have  dissolved  without  emittiug  the  lightning  bolts,  is 
proof  of  the  dread  that  all  feel  of  the  arbitrament  of  arms — the 
court  of  the  last  resort. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  that  President  Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  .should  meet  and  discuss  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  the  best 
method  of  curing  the  Uitlander  grievances,  aud  l)ringing  about 
good  relations  between  England  and  the  Transvaal.  This  sugges- 
tion, however,  had  been  forestalled  by  those  gentlemen,  who  hehl 
a  conference  at  Bloemfontein,  May  30,  189*,),  on  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  whose  interests  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  Transvaal  that  he  was  pain- 
fully desirous  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  troubles  should  b(' 
reached.  At  this  meeting.  Sir  Alfred  declared  with  earnest  emphasis 
that  the  last  wish  of  himself  and  his  friends  was  to  impair  the 
independence  of  the  Republic.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  Uit- 
landers  would  strengthen  such  independence  and  almost,  or  wholly, 
remove  the  need  of  British  interference.  Instead  of  crushing  the 
old    burghers,  his  desire  was  to  give  to  the  new  ones  a  moderate 
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.^presentation,  that  the  way  might  be  opened  to  seek   a  constitu- 
tional redress  for  their  own  grievances. 

President  Kruger  said  that  he  had  come  to  the  convention  in 
tl.p  trust  that  his  Excellency  was  a  man  capable  of  conviction, 
an.l  would  enter  into  all  the  points  of  difference.  He  claimed  full 
independence  as  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State,  but  if  his 
i:xcellency,  in  a  friendly  way,  Avould  give  him  hints  on  internal 
matters,  he  would  listen  and  do  all  he  could  to  remove  the  points 
of  difference.     Concerning  the  franchise,  the  President  said: 

"  1  am  not  surprised  that  in  other  places  the  men  would  only 
hnvv  to  wait  a  year  to  get  it,  because  there  are  millions  of  old 
lun-hers.  and  the  few  that  come  in  cannot  outvote  the  old  burghers; 
l)i.t  with  us,  those  who  rushed  into  the  gold  fields  are  in  large' 
.Hii.ibers  and  of  all  kinds,  and  the  number  of  burghers  is  still 
iiiH-nilicant;  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  franchise  so 
tl.at  they  cannot  rush  into  it  all  at  once,  and  so  soon  as  we  can 
assure  ourselves,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  our  burghers,  that  we  can 
sif.-ly  do  it,  our  plan  is  to  reduce  the  time  for  any  one  there  to 
take  up  the  franchise,  and  that  is  my  plan." 

In  a  dispatch  from  the  Government  at  Pretoria  to  Dr.  Leyds, 
*1ii-lomatic  representative  in  Europe,  of  the  South  African  Hepublic,' 
it  ^va  stated  that,  on  the  British  side,  stress  was  laid  on  the  fran- 
<!n^o  and  dynamite  questions-the  close  monopoly  of  dynamite  in 
tii-  Transvaal,  with  vast  and  unreasonable  profits  to  the  monopolists. 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  already  named  concerning  the 
IVanchiso  dispute,  thei-e  were  those  on  the  incorporation  of  Swazi- 
1^1  with  the  Transvaal  territory,  payment  of  an  indemnity  for 
ti-'  losses  and  expenses  of  the  Doers  because  of  Jameson's  raid, 
'""1   adoption   of    the    principle    of    arbitration   in    all    differences 
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between  the  two  countries.  Sir  Alfred,  however,  hiid  no  speciiil 
stress  on  the  dynamite  question,  nor  did  President  Krnj^er  on  tin' 
Swazihind  niatier.  Sir  Alfred  was  sure  the  indemnity  question 
could  1)6  settled  l»y  arbitration. 

The  francbiso  (juestion  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  two  split 
The  High  Commissioner  proposed: 

1.  That  it  should  be  ol)tainabIe  after  five  \  ears'  residence  anil 
should  be  retroactive. 

2.  That  the  naturalization  oath  should  be  modified. 

;i  That  an  eipiitable  representation  should  be  granted  to  tlic 
Uitlanders. 

4.  That  naturalization  should  include  the  immediate  right  df 
voting. 

President  Kruger's  proposal  was  to  make  a  residence  of  tun 
years  a  prereciuisite  for  naturalization;  and  a  further  residence  nf 
five  years  a  prerecpiisite  for  admission  to  the  full  franchise;  persons 
established  in  the  country  pi'evious  to  IS*.)!)  to  have  the  francliisf 
in  two  years;  the  mining  population  to  be  more  largely  representcil; 
one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  naturalization  to  be  the  posses- 
sion of  at  least  $!')()  of  property,  or  occupation  of  a  house  worth  ;it 
least  $250  a  year,  or  an  income  of  at  least  $1,000  a  year.  Another 
important  condition  of  natm-alization  was  that  the  person  slioiild 
have  had  citizen  rights  in  bis  own  country.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  would  have  beeii  a  most  elTectual  step  toward  securing  a  [nuv 
ballot;  but  all  of  President  Kruger's  proposals  were  conditional 
upon  the  Ihitish  government  accepting  the  principle  of  arbitration 
in  differences  between  the  two  countries. 

The  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  under  date  of  .Inno 
10,  thus  referred  to  the  sit  nation: 
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"Mr.  Cluimberlain  asserts  that  a  new  situation  lias  been  created 
in  the  Transvaal  by  tlie  failure  of  the  conference,  and  the  Enijlish 
[iipss  is  PMger  to  take  his  word  for  it;  but  neither  he  nor  they  can 
cxplani  intelligibly  how  this  iinpassc  alters  the  conditions  and 
(ilili^'ations  of  treaty  law.  The  truth  is  that  the  old  situation 
(Toated  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Transvaal  fifteen  years  ago 
icnuiins  unaltered.  That  convention  was  clumsily  drawn,  but  Lord 
Porby  ofticially  interpreted  it  at  the  time  as  a  pledge  that  the 
Hritish  government  would  not  impose  upon  the  Transvaal  any 
liiil)ility  to  intervention  in  internal  affairs.  England,  under  Glad- 
stone's initiative,  bound  herself  hand  and  foot,  in  a  transport  of 
iiin^Mianimity  and  self-denial;  and  her  pledges  now  remain  to  hani- 
piM-  her  when  many  thousands  of  her  citizens  are  dei)rived  of  their 
just  rights.  The  old  situation  is  maintained  by  the  requirements  of 
iiiiioual  honor  and  an  exi)licit  pledge  against  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Dutch  Hepublic. 

"X  new  situation  will  arise  when  the  Hritish  government 
'liM'ides  that  the  grievances  of  the  lUtlanders  exceed  the  moral 
oliligations  imposed  by  the  treaty,  and  that  coercion  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  Moers  to  their  senses.  Probably  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wiuild  like  to  take  this  stand  at  once;  but  Lord  Salisl)ury  is  prime 
minister,  and  prefers  to  make  haste  slowly." 

Sir  Alfred  admitttnl  that  the  proposals  were  a  distinct  advance 
on  the  existing  system,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  utterly  iiuide(piate 
t(i  a  settlement  of  the  (piestion.  President  Kruger  pressed  his  i)lan 
of  arbitiation  for  future  difTeiences,  but  the  high  commissioner 
refused  to  complicate  the  great  ([uestion  of  the  franchise  with 
lit  her  matters.     And  so  the  Cfuiventlon  came  to  naught. 

The    Volksraad,    after    debating    for    a    long   time    iu    secret, 
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approved,  Juno  9,  their  president's  proposals,  and  instructed  tln' 
government  to  formulate  them  into  a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the 
legislature.  At  the  same  time  they  adopted  a  resolution  expressiti^^ 
its  regret  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had  rejected  the  proposals  (»f 
President  Kruger,  which  it  pronounced  "  in  the  highest  degree 
reasonable." 

There  was  widespread  disappointment  over  the  failure  of  the 
conference  to  reach  an  agreement,  but  the  fact  that  each  side  hud 
made  conce.ssions  and  showed  an  apparently  honest  wish  to  solve 
the  vexatious  problem,  caused  a  general  hope  that  such  a  solution 
would  be  reached  sooner  or  later.  The  shrewder  and  more  far- 
seeing  ones,  however,  saw  that,  despite  the  mutual  concessions,  there 
existed  no  real  common  ground  upon  which  they  could  meet. 

It  was  a  game  of  diplomacy,  in  which  the  players  on  botli 
sides  were  past-masters  of  the  art.  With  a  predominant  Dutch  poim 
lation  in  Cape  Colony  and  the  community  of  interests  and  frieml- 
ship  between  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Republic,  it  was 
necessary  for  fireat  Britain  to  formulate  her  demands  so  as  tn 
secure  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  South   Afri(';i. 

There  was  good  ground  offered  Great  Ihitain  upon  which  to 
make  her  demands.  The  system  of  government  prevailing  in  the 
Transvaal  was  narrow,  exclusive,  non-progressive,  and,  in  many 
instances,  corrupt.  Most  of  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  and  a  grent 
many  of  those  i«i  the  Free  State,  have  long  been  opposed  to  this 
policy.  It  was  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  convince  these  pooi'l'' 
that  England  had  no  intention  of  pushing  any  scheme  of  annexatidii. 

The  great  calamity  to  be  feared  was  that  the  conflict  with  tin' 
Boer  president  should  become  one  for  racial  supremacy.  W.  1'. 
Schreincr.  prime  minister  and  the  political  head  of  Cape  Colony,  is 
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one  of  the  most  loyal  and  high  minded  officials  in  the  service  of 
(ireat  Britain.  He  and  the  ministry  of  the  Cape  had  thoughtfully 
considered  the  proposals  of  President  Kruger  and  helieved  they  pre- 
sented a  basis  upon  which  the  irritating  franchise  quaiTel  could 
l)P  settled.  They  respectfully  submitted  their  views  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milncr,  but  the  statesman  shook  his  head. 

"The  differences  between  President  Kruger  and  me  are  iiTec- 
(UH'ilable.  If  you  are  so  optimistic  in  your  views  it  is  you  who 
should  discuss  them  with  him."  On  the  heels  of  this  suggestion 
ciime  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  asking  the  Cape  ministry 
in  bring  all  the  influence  they  could  upon  the  South  African 
Kepnblic,  so  to  modify  their  proposals  that  all  necessity  for  British 
interference  in  such  matters  would  be  removed.  The  enmity 
hotween  the  Johannesburg  Uitlanders  and  burghers  was  steadily 
liocpening,  while  between  the  two,  the  Cape  ministry  and  Orange 
Fit'c  State  gently  wedge^l  themselves  and  sought  with  inclosing 
anus  to  draw  the  factions  together. 

When  feeling  was  in  this  delicate  stfite  an  incident  occurred, 
unimportant  of  itself,  but  most  unfortunate  because  it  intensified 
tlie  general  distrust  and  suspicion.  A  number  of  alleged  ex-olllcers 
ol  the  British  army  were  arrested  at  Johannesburg,  tn^en  to  Pre- 
tnria  and  remanded  for  trial.  Affidavits  were  submitted  to  the 
cniirt,  charging  that  2,000  men  bad  been  enrolled  for  military 
service,  that  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  arms  in  Natal,  and 
tlicn  taken  back  to  the  Raad,  where  at  the  proper  moment  they 
would  seize  and  hold  the  fort  of  J()hannesl)urg  for  twentycfour 
li'Mus,  or  until  the  arrival  of  British  troops. 

In  the  first  telegram  from  Pretoria,  making  known  the  arrest  of 
<  lie  alleged  conspirators,  it  was  said  that  they  presented  the  api)earance 
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of  "ordiiiiiry  loafers,"  but  in  jinother  dispiitch  the  prisoners  wero 
described  us  n  eolonel.  a  captain  and  several  lieutenants,  one  of  whom 
claimed  that  he  was  acting  under  instructions  from  the  British  war 
de[iartm('iit. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  statement  should  be  true,  for, 
recalling  the  Jnmeson  raid,  it  was  a  height  of  folly  to  which  n<> 
government  could  attain.  Hy  sou'e  it  was  asserted  that  the  whoU> 
tiling  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Hoer  police,  and  the  men  arrested 
were  irresponsil)le  nobodies.  The  trial  failecl  to  develop  any  con- 
nection between  the  Ihiti.sh  government,  home  or  colonial,  and  the 
alleged  conspiracy,  but  the  affair  itself  added  to  the  hostility  of 
the  (puirreling  factions,  and  to  that  extent  increased  the  dilliculty 
of  clearing  the  briars  from  the  path  leading  to  peace. 

]\y  this  time  the  truth  was  clearer  tlian  ever  that  not  an  incli 
ol  advaiu'e  could  Ite  made  toward  securing  the  franchis(>  for  th'' 
Tit  landers  until  the  burghers  wt>re  convinced  that  their  indepeiiil- 
enc(»  was  not  thereby  imperiletl. 

(ireat  crises  not  only  produce  their  great  men,  but  their  greai 
fools,  and,  unfortunately,  the  latter  cro()  is  often  the  more  exubenml. 
Ou  Juno  11.  the  Transvaal  l)ranch  of  the  South  African  League,  in 
an  address  to  the  high  commissioner,  impressed  upon  him  the  fact 
that  th(^  pi'oposed  franchise  would  prove  of  very  little  help  to  tiie 
Uitlanders  unless  they  "at  once  obtained  a  preponderating  influenco 
in  the  Haad!"  The  League  urged  further  that  the  sweepiii;: 
reforms  demanded  must  l)e  affected  "by  pressure  from  thosuzeii;ni 
power,"  contemporaneously  with  the  grant  of  the  mnv  franchi.^r. 
and  finally  that  the  Hoer  fort  at  Johannesburg  should  be  demolishcl 
without  delay.    This  was  pouring  oil  upon  the  lire  with  a  vengeance. 

Still,   as  the  summer  advanced,  there  seemed  to  be  reason  to 
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hope  that,  despite  the  extremists  on  both  sides,  tlie  two  governments 
mi^'ht  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  had 
declared  at  the  conference  that  he  was  prepared  to  drop  all 
([iR'stions  connected  with  the  position  of  Hritish  subjects,  if  only 
j'lvsident  Kruger  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  liberal  measure  of 
ciitianchisenieut,  and  in  urging  this  view.  Sir  Alfred  felt  he  was 
supported  by  no  inconsiderable  Dutch  sentiment.  j\Iorcover,  pres- 
sint'  was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  president  by  those  whose 
lidiicsty  could  not  l)e  questioned. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  informed  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  20, 
that  he  was  grutitied  to  state  that  President  Kruger  had  greatly 
iiindilied  his  proposals,  and  that  the  Government  hoped  that  the 
new  law-  just  passed  by  the  Raad,  offered  the  basis  of  settlement 
(111  t',e  lines  laid  down  by  Sir  Alfred  ^lilner  at  the  conference. 
Uillicult  details  renuiined  to  be  arranged,  but  be  trusted  that  the 
jut'sident  would  show  himself  willing  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit 
that  would  contribute  to  the  desired  en<l. 

The  same  hopeful  tone  marked  the  dis[)atcli  of  the  secretary 
(if  >tat(\  a  week  later,  when  \w  informe<l  the  high  commi.ssioner 
III'  tli{>  advances  made  by  President  Kruger  in  meeting  the  British 
(Iciiiaiids.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Volksraad  "had  now  agreed  to 
a  iiicasm-e  intended  to  give  the  franchise  immediately  to  those 
wild  iuive  been  resident  in  the  country  for  seven  years,  as  well  as 
til  those  who  may  in  future  complete  this  period  of  residence. 
This  [troposal  is  an  advance  on  pi'(>vious  concessions,  and  leaves 
(iiily  a  dilTei'(Mice  of  two  years  between  yourself  and  President 
Kiiiger  so  far  as  the  franchise  is  concerned." 

Among  the  important  details  that  renniined  to  ho  arranged  was 
the   allotment    of    a    fair    proportion    of    seats   to    the    Uitlander 
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districts,  nor  should  the  [H'ivile^'es  thus  gninted  be  at  the  nieicy  ef 
the    lioor   •loviTii incut    lo    ivduoe   or   wipe  out  altojiothor.      It    un- 
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suj;gested  that  the  host  way  to  aiTau^'e  those  details  was  to  sulti 
the  inatt(M'  to  dele<jrates  appointed  hy  the  liij,di  eonimissioner 
I'resident  Kruj^'er,  who  would  discuss  them  and  rei)ort  to  tin  it 
ies[)C('tive  <rovciinncnts.  The  settlement  of  the  tiuestioii  of  arhiti;i- 
tion  seemed  in  sight,  thoujzh  Mr.  Chamherlain  would  not  eonscit 
that  any  question  should  arise  "in  the  interpi'etation  of  the  [nv- 
iiuihle  of  the  Convention  of  Iss],  which  governed  the  articles 
suhstitutcMl  in  th(>  Convention  of  lss4. 

The  high  commissioner  now  set  himself  to  examine  the  details 
and  pi'olMl)le  o[ieration  of  the  new  law.  and  heeame  convinced  that 
it  was  so  inclosed  and  interwoven  with  dilliculties  and  com[ilii:i- 
tioiis   that    he    was    forced    to  advise    its    rejection.      Moreover,  the 
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Hoers  ol)jected  to  the  ap[)ointuH>nt  of  a  joint  commission  to  in(( 
into  such  matters,  for.  always  sus[»ici()us.  they  saw  in  such  a  n 
a  peril  to  their  legislative  imlependenee.  At  the  same  tinu'  the 
Uitlanders  showed  no  wisli  to  learn  the  basis  of  a  working  systfin 
in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Raad.  It  has  always  been  one  of  tlie 
contentions  of  President  Kruger  that    the  Uitlanders   had   no   \\i>li 
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to  become  enfranchised   citizens  of  the   Republic,  and  that  it 
simply  a  scheme  to  destroy  Hoer  independence. 

And  so,  as  the  summer  waned,  the  disimtants,  instead  of  diaw- 
ing  nearer,  steadily  recoiled,  and  the  cloud,  at  lirst  no  l)igger  than 
a  nnin's  hand,  spread  and  darkened  in  the  sky,  and  thoughtful  iin'u 
trembled  as  they  saw  it  still  growing  and  darkening.  In  the  hitler 
part  of  August  President  Kruger,  having  objected  to  the  joint  com- 
niission,  proposed  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  franchise  and  i-cpr.'- 
seutatiou  whicli  went  much  further  than  any  proposal   heretofeio 
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iiiiulo,  iiud  seoniiiigly  wore  iiioro  lil)oral  than  tlie  [(roposals  ol 
Sir  Alfred  Miliier  himself.  This  project  infhi(UHl  a  live  years' 
ffirospectivo  franchise,  ten  seats  for  the  Cithinder  districts  in  a  First 
h'liad  of  thirty-six.  and  eipiality  l»et\veen  new  mid  (dd  hnr^diers  in 
voting  for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  l{eiinl)lic  and  Coni- 
iiiandant-Cieneral.  In  offering  these  terms,  the  government  declared 
it  was  going  far  beyond  what  could  he  reasonahly  asketl,  luit  it  did 
>o  "out  of  its  strong  desire  to  get  the  controversies  between  the 
two  governments  settled,  and  further,  to  i»iit  an  end  to  piesent 
>tniined  relations  lietween  the  two  governments,  and  the  incalcn- 
hilih'  harm  and  U)ss  it  has  already  occasioned  in  South  Afi'ica,  and 
to  itrevent  a  racial  war,  fiom  the  effects  of  which  South  Africti 
may  not  recover  for  nniny  generations  —perhaps  never." 

Who  could  doubt,  on  the  face  of  it,  after  such  a  liberal  con- 
cession, that  the  cloud  in  tlie  sky  would  dissolve  and  melt  away. 
and  that  the  two  governments  wyuld  speedily  come  to  terms?  It 
iinist  be  added,  however,  that  President  Kruger's  iJroposals  were 
cdiiditioned  upon  (Jreat  Mritain's  non-interference  in  the  internal 
atlairs  of  the  Republic,  her  renoum-ing  her  claim  to  suzerainty, 
and  her  agreement  to  arbitration  from  which  all  foreign  elements. 
<*xc<'|it  that  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  should  be  excluded. 

The  re[)ly  of  the  State  Secretary  was  characteristic.  lie  was 
1  ivpaicd  to  accept  the  I?oer  plan  if,  after  examination  by  a  IJritish 
and  a  Transvaal  agent,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  carry  out  the 
I'ldject  proposed;  and  he  "hoped"  that  furtiier  interference  in  the 
allairs  of  the  Kepublic  would  not  bo  necessary.  He  refused,  liow- 
eviM',  to  waive  the  riglits  of  Great  Britain  under  the  conventions 
il'^"^!  and  1SS4).  or  to  divest  his  country  of  the  ordinary  obligations 
of  a  civilized   power  to  protect   its  sul>jects  in  a  foreign  land.     He 
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was  ready  to  agree  to  sultitratioii,  Imt  on  suzerainty  lie  be^^ged  to 
refer  the  South  Afri<'au  Kepnlilic  to  his  previous  dispatch.  Mr. 
(■hainberhiin  added: 

"Her  Majesty's  (foveriiiuent  also  desire  to  remind  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Uepuhlic  that  thei'e  are  other  mattci- 
of  difference  between  the  two  governments  which  will  not  be 
settled  by  the  grant  of  political  representation  to  the  Titlanders, 
and  which  are  not  proper  sul)je('ts  for  reference  to  arbitration.  It 
is  neces.sary  that  these  should  be  settled  concurrently  with  the 
questions  now  under  discussion,  and  they  will  form,  with  the  qiit's 
tion  of  arbitration,  proper  subjects  for  consideiatiou  at  the  con- 
ference," whi(di  the  secretary  propo.sed  should  be  held  by  the  iiigli 
commissioners  and  the  president  at  (.'ape  Town. 

As  with  all  great  questions,  there  was  not  entire  unanimity  in 
England  as  to  Mr.  Chaml)erlain's  counter  i>roposals,  and  he  wa^ 
subjectetl  to  more  or  less  «',riticisin,  .some  of  it  perhaps  dictated  li> 
party  feeling.     Frederic  Harrison  thus  put  the  matter; 

"  Xo  legal  (piii)bling  about  suzerainty  can  persuade  us  that  the 
South  African  Kepid)lic  is  a  part  of  the  empire.  Tf  it  is  not  part 
of  the  empire  it  must  be  a  foreign  state,  even  though  it  be  one 
over  which,  by  agreement,  (Ireat  Uritain  has  some  control.  But 
this  control  is  .solely  concerned  with  the  external,  not  with  tin' 
internal,  relations  of  the  Kepublic,  The  point  in  dispute  solely 
relatCvS  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Transvaal.  No  one  pretenii-; 
that  the  dispute  concerns  the  dealings  of  the  Republic  with  foreign 
nations.  Therefore  the  cause  of  war,  if  war  there  is  to  l)e,  arises 
from  matters  between  Great  Britain  and  the  home  affairs  of  a 
Republic  which  is  not  within  the  empire,  not  within  the  domin 
ions  of  the  Queen," 
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The  British  rase  was  thus  stated  by  a  prominent  London  journal: 

"Where  nations  are  concerned  tne  only  rights  are  the  rights 
of  strength,  of  ability,  and  of  success.  These  qualities  we  believe 
to  l>e  those  of  the  British  Empire  at  present,  and  we  mean  to 
make  them  manifest  in  South  Africa.  As  practical  men  we  see 
that  the  development  of  an  immense  portion  of  the  globe  lies  in 
our  hands,  and  in  our  han<;>  alone,  and  we  shall  admit  of  no 
olist.acles  in  our  path.  Tie  Doer  may  stand  against  us  for  a 
moment,  but  only  to  be  ^  vept  into  ( ^iivion.  For  us,  too,  in  other 
days,  may  come  annihilation  a'  1  defeat,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we 
are  the  paramount  power,  and  no  man  shall  deny  it." 

The  Boers  seem  to  have  msHe  a  serious  mistake,  when,  on  Sep- 
tomher  2,  they  withdrew  their  offer  of  some  two  weeks  previous, 
on  the  ground  that  its  terms  and  conditions  were  not  frankly 
accepted  by  the  British  government.  They  said  they  did  not  ask 
tho  government  to  yield  any  of  its  rights,  either  under  interna- 
tional law  or  by  virtue  of  any  treaty,  but  they  insisted  that  the 
Convention  of  1884  abolished  the  right  of  suzerainty.  They  showed 
til  ft  her  by  their  reference  to  the  franchise  reform  already  prssed, 
that  they  were  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  appointing  dele- 
j,Mtes  to  examine  its  efficacy,  as  had  been  urged  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  his  reply  to  this  dispatch  on  September  9,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
n>iiiuliated  the  claim  of  the  Republic  to  "the  .status  of  a  Sovereign 
International  State,"  refused  to  make  any  agreement  admitting  the 
ai  I  mission  of  such  status.  He  declined  to  recede  from  the  proposals 
of  August  and  to  return  to  the  earlier  proposals  which  he  now 
iMouounced  insufficient,  but  he  was  prepared  to  accept  those  of  the 
B(j('r  government  as  to  franchise  and  seats,  and  the  State  Secretary 
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made  no  mention  of  the  "suzerainty."  Tlie  iureptance  of  these 
terms,  he  dechired,  would  at  once  remove  the  tension  between  tho 
two  governments,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  render  unnecessary 
any  further  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  "to 
secure  the  redress  of  grievances  which  the  Uitlanders  would  thoni 
selves  be  able  to  l>ring  to  the  notice  of  the  executive  government 
and  Raad."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  urged  in  the  interests 
of  South  Africa,  the  relief  of  the  present  strain,  and  referred  to  u 
future  conference  between  the  high  commissioner  and  the  president 
on  outstanding  que.stions  not  relating  to  Uitlander  grievances. 
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THE   ISSUE   IS    MADE    UP 

The  excitement  over  the  situation  in  Sonth  Africa  steadily  ^M-ew 
thruughont  the  month  of  September.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  "intem- 
jH'n.te  writing  in  the   newspapers,  and   a   few   insisted   that  it    was 
lint  a,  question  of  justice  and  right,  l.ut  of  who  was  to  rule  in  Afi-ica. 
influential  men  urged  the  government  to  cease  i(s  dall\  ing,  hreaic  olT 
negotiations  an.l  send  a  powerful  army  into  the  Transvaal  that  would 
hring  the   lioers   to   their  senses.      To  the   replies  that   it   was  the 
p.'riod  of  all   oti.ers   when    patience   and   calm   delihcrati.m  should 
pivvail,  many  shouted  '•h'ememher  Majuba  Hill."     The  memory  of 
the  defeat  suflered  on  that  I.attleh'eld  by  the  Hritish  arms,  is  a  sore 
niie  to  England.     Fortunately  the  government  had   thoughtful    men 
ill  the  head  of  affairs  who  refused  to  bo  driven  into  any  rash  st.'|,s. 
Why  should  they,  when  they  had  reason  to  hope  they  could  accom- 
I'lish   tlieir  purpose  by  diplonuicy  Instead  of  force?     Lord  Salisbury 
'Hid  his  Cabinet  renn.ined  cool,  with  the  determinati<.n  to  keep  opeii 
to  the  last  hour  the  .h.or  f..r  temperate  proposals  and  action. 

The  most  regn-ttable  Icature  of  the  situation  was,  that  the  two 
.t-n.vornments  shouhl  come  so  near  each  other  in  their  proposals  and 
HMinter-proposals, and  yet  the  strong  probability  of  war  renuiin.  And 
lliis.  too,  when  none  kn.>w  bett.-r  than  both  the  full  cup  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  that  would  be  pressed  to  the  lips  of  each  in  the  event 
>'l  hostilities  breaking  out  between  the  two  nations. 

Tiio  reader  will  understand  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
^^li.t  the  insuperable  obsta,(d.>  in  the  way  of  a  relief  of  the"  ten«ioii' 
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1111(1  the  socurement  of  absolute  tninqnillity,  was  tlie  distrust  o! 
Presidout  Krn^'er  and  his  coiintrymeii  in  iho  motives  jind  real  designs 
of  (Jreat  Rritian.  Events  seem  to  show  conclusively  ihat  nothing 
but  a  policy  of  equivocation  was  ever  intended  to  be  inforced  by 
tlie  Boers.  They  had  in  mind  at  all  timies  the  proposed  mission  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond  and  were  determined  to  resist  all  demands, 
no  matter  how  small  they  might  be. 

President  Kriiger  is  a  suspicious  man,  and  ho  believed  that  tlie 
mainspring  of  Oioat  Britain's  aciion  was  the  party  in  South  Africa. 
who  has  always  admitted  its  pur[)ose  of  securing  full  possession  of 
the  country.  Although  in  another  place  we  have  given  a  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  man,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  quote  here  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lecky,  who  knew  him  well : 

"He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  stern  Puritan  warrior 
of  the  Comniouvvealth — a  strong,  stubborn  man,  with  indomitabli' 
courage  and  resolution,  with  very  little  tinge  of  cultivation,  but  with 
a  rare  natural  shrewdness  in  judging  men  and  events,  impressing  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  with  the  extraordinary  for(;e  of  his 
nature.  He'  is  a  member  of  the  'Dopper'  sect,  who  are  opposed  to 
everything  in  the  nature  of  innovation,  .and  is  ardently  religion^, 
believing,  it  is  said,  as  strongly  as  Wesley  in  a  direct  persona! 
inspiration  guiding  him  in  his  acts." 

September  2,  the  Boers  began  on  another  tack  in  their  plan  to 
circumscribe  all  di[tlomatic  exchanges  of  notes,  with  meaningless 
phrases,  offers  of  indefinite  proposals  and  conditions  that  were  net 
to  be  li\ed  up  fo.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  allegeil  olTer  of  tin 
Boers  to  agree  to  the  proi)os('(l  commission  of  impiiry  into  tlif 
,s(>\('n  years'  franchise,  clouded  by  palpabl(>  insincerity  ami  evasion, 
that  the  Rritish  (iovernment  was  fully  c(uivinced  tliat  the  scheni' 
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would  not  result  in  giving?  immediate  and  just  representation  to 
the  Uitlanders.  With  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  the  subjects 
of  Great  IJritain,  the  government  insisted  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  live  years'  franchise,  wilh  the  further  condition  that  the  English 
language  should  he  cpially  authorized  with  the  Dutch  in  the  pro- 
(vodings  of  the  Volksraad. 

In  about  two  weeks  the   Boers,  with  a  great  show  of  suri)rise. 
put  out  a  state  paper  in  which  they  said  that  they  had  accepted 
the  original   proposition   of   Mr.   Chamberlain  to  refer  th(>  dispute 
over  the  seven  years'  franchise  to  a  mixed  commission  „f  in.piiry. 
The    submission    of    the    state   papers    which    passed    between    the 
Hritish  Government  and  the  South   African    Uepublic,  as  shown   in 
I'arliament  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  office,  bear  out  in  every  particidar 
the   charge   that    Englishmen    made,  that    Kruger   and    his   advisers 
-ought   merely   to   evade   by   technicalities,    the   submissicm   of  any 
I'foposition   to   an    Impartial    hearing.     The  measure   mentioned    by 
<iH>    Hoers   struck  the  Mritisl.    naticm  as  being   not    only  insufficient 
t"  atlord  immediate  and  substantial  representation,  but  that  it  would 
h(3  rejected  by  every  Uitlander  in  the  South  African  republic. 

Now  that  the  evasion  and  eipiivocation  of  the  Transvaal  author- 
ities has  been  entirely  revealed  by  the  record  of  events,  and  the 
'in.ueous  and  mistaken  diplomatic  policy  of  the  Kruger  party  is 
l'''lriible,  even  to  tlu)s(>  who  were  in  syuipathy  with  the  South 
\lncau  leaders.  Ik.w  clearly  incisive  are  the  words  of  Lord  Salis- 
hiiiy  who  spoke  to  the  City  of  Lou.lon  Conservative  association. 

"I  state  a  simple  historical  fact"  said  the  premier.  "Wo  were 
-'•••nised  of  going  to  war  f..r  lust  of  gold  and  territory.  It  was  one 
"I"  those  calumnies,  which,  under  the  favoring  inHueuces  of  Dr. 
'-"yds.  spread   itscdf  ov(M'  the   press  of   Euroi.e,     Nothing  could   bo 
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more  untrue.  We  went  to  war  to  abate  the  oppression  of  tlif 
Queen's  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  and  because  our  renioustranct'- 
were  met  b}'  an  insulting  ultimatum,  to  which,  if  tiie  Qiioen'- 
government  had  submitted  her  power,  not  only  in  Soiitii  Africa. 
but  over  her  colonics  and  dependencies,  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
We  were  forced  into  the  war  by  the  action  of  our  opi)onents. 

"To  say  that  because  we  repudiated  the  greed  of  territory  we 
therefore  bound  ourselves  never  to  annex  any  territory  is  a  niosl 
ridiculous  misconstrni'tion.  I  dwell  on  this  point  because  the 
matter  of  annexation  is  to  become  a  burning  (piestion. 

"We  have  nuide  a  tremendous  sacritice  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  this  conflict.  Thei'e  are  misleading  profits,  whose  action  bulks 
as  large  in  the  columns  of  the  ne\vspiq)ers  as  the  action  of  moir 
influential  and  powerful  people,  who  mislead  the  unlucky  leadois 
of  the  Transvaal  to  continue  I'esistance  far  beyond  the  time  when 
all  resistance  has  ceased  to  be  even  i)ossibly  successful.  These 
men  are  perpetually  pressing  us  to  make  some  coiulitions,  to  offer 
some  arranged  stipulations  that  shall  leave  a  shred  of  inileiien- 
dence  to  {he  two  rei)id)li('s.  Our  only  certainty  of  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  this  fearful  war  is  to  itisure  that  never  again  shall 
such  vast  accumulations  of  armament  occur  and  that  not  a  shred 
of  the  foi'iner  independence  of  the  republics  shall  remain. 

"It  will  be  our  duty  to  protect  those  native  races  who  have 
iieeu  so  sorely  alUicted,  and  at  the  same  tinu>  to  conduct  their 
policy  that  so  far  as  possible  there  shall  be  a  reconciliation  and 
that  every  one  shall  be  a  luqjpy  member  of  the  Hritish  Kmpiri'." 

Lord  Salisbury's  words,  utteivd  some  time  after  he  had  insisted 
that  Great  IJritian  did  not  vary  an  inch  from  her  deuuind  for  tli'.^ 
live  years'  franchise,  strengthen  the  poiiular  belief  in  the  integril\ 
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(tf  the  ministers  who  worked  hard  to  secure  immediate  rights  for 
tho  many  British  subjects  who  were  anchored  by  ties  of  home  and 
hnsiness  in  the  Transvaal.  England  went  so  far  as  to  guarantee 
the  Boers  against  attack  from  the  outside.  Then  Mr.  Chamberlain' 
referring  in  his  dispatch  to  the  oldigations  of  the  Transvaal  under 
flie  "conventions"  adopted  the  use  of  the  plural.  In  this  insistence 
that  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  1881  (wherein  suzerainty 
was  expressed)  had  been  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  resolutions 
of  1884,  in  which  the  word  "suzerainty"  does  not  occur,  adopted 
tlie  only  just  and  correct  course.  Some  of  England's  greatest  legal 
iiuthorities  see  no  other  way  of  construing  the  matter.  It  is  a 
thing  that  the  Transvaal  people  have  never  ndmitted,  yet  the 
public  of  the  British  Empire  no  longer  doubt  it  for  an  instant. 

It  did  not  require  the  perception  of  a  lawyer  to  see  that  Great 
Britian  was  in  earnest  about  immediate  action  looking  towards  the 
securing  of  substantial  representation  for  her  opjircssed  subjects, 
;iiid  if  the  fair  offer  were  rejected,  trooi)s  would  be  sent  to  South 
Africa  and  that  when  these  troops  had  done  their  work  there 
would  be  no  enemies  left  in  arms  against  the  British  Empire. 
This  conviction  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  phlegnuitic  leader 
(^f  the  Boers  who  stands  accused  of  having  been  planning  trouble 
fi'V  the  period  that  he  was  accumulating  abnormal  amounts  of 
stores  aiul  armaments.  'Hie  policy  of  dilatory  diplonuicy  became 
that  of  the  Boers  or  rather  IxM'anui  the  order  of  the  diiy  with 
Kniger  who  thinks  himself  a,  mitnral  diplonuit  and  the  eipuil  of 
;uiy  one  in  that  line.  It  was  tlu^  hope  and  di-eam  of  the  Afrikandcu- 
I'oml  that  the  diplomacy  of  Krug(>r  might  not  succeed,  sny  s(nne 
\i'ry  good  authorities,  and  this  element  was  immensely  pleased 
uhen   the   famous    ultimatum    was  hurled   at   (ireat    Britain.    The 
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cause  as  espoused  by  the  opponents  of  (Jreat  Britain  in  South 
Africa  was  weakened  by  the  nature  of  the  ultimatum. 

It  has  been  shown  that  they  had  numerous  and  powerful 
friends  in  England,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  aid  of  these  friends  was  indispensable.  President 
Kruger  and  his  counselors  should  have  deferred  to  the  judgment  of 
these  friends  at  court,  who  were  rapidly  educating  the  public  up  to 
the  point  of  opposing  ill  considered  action.  One  cannot  help 
believing  that,  if  the  Boers  had  made  none  of  their  preparations 
for  war,  but  appealed  to  the  fairness  of  the  plain  people  of 
England,  the  response  would  have  been  all  they  could  reasonably 
ask.  Could  that  illustrious  and  virtuous  Queen,  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  at  the  close  of  almost  two  generations  of  beneficent  rnlo 
and  whose  horror  of  war  is  well  known,  have  closed  her  ears  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Boers,  had  it  been  made  under  the  condition^ 
named?  Nothing  was  clearer  than  that  the  "plain  people"  desirt><l 
no  war  with  them,  and  had  the  Boers  placed  their  reliaiicr 
wholly  upon  this  sentiment  and  feeling  the  statT  would  hav(3  prove  1 
a  sure  one. 

However,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  over  what  might  or  mi;jlii 
not  have  been.  The  last  vestige  of  doubt  as  to  the  object  of 
Great  Britain  was  removed  by  the  reception  of  ^Ir.  Chamberlain's 
dispatch.  The  feeling  in  South  Africa  was  that  no  compromise 
remained  [)Ossil»lt',  and  that  the  svrngglo  for  indeixMidence  was 
to  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  A  wave  of  war  excitement  swepi 
over  the  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  demainl 
was  almost  irrestrainable  for  an  opening  of  hostilities.  On  the  2Stli 
of  September,  the  Orange  Free  State  announced  that  it  woiiM 
support  the  Transvaal   in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
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unci  on  October  4tl,,  the  British  Parliament  authorized  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  $15,000,000  for  moving  troops  and  munitions  to  South 
Africa.    On  the  following  day,  2,500  troops  were  landed  in  Natal 
..Hi  two  days  later  a  royal  proclamation  ordered  the  mobilization 
ot  the  British  reserves. 

One  matter  must  be  mentioned  at  this  point.    More  than  once 
It   was  hinted   in   the   peace   papers   of    England   that  the    under- 
Iv.ng  motive  of  the  British  Government  throughout   the  negotia- 
turns  was  the  suppression  of  what,  they  had  good  reason  to  believe 
was   a   far-reaching  conspiracy   for  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
foderation  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape.    This  assertion  was  made 
l.y  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  said  that  it  could  not  be  brought  before 
t  e  public,  since  the  government's  objects  might  be  misinterpreted 
Ilo  referred,  in  support  of  this  view,  to  the  action  of  the  Free  State 
a.nl   to  that   of   the  Afrikander  members  of  the  Cape  Legislature 
^\lnch,  it  would  seem,  afforded  justification  of  the  view. 

The  members  of  the  Volksraad  looked  upon  the  British  notes 
..^^  subterfuges  to  gain  time  in  which  to  concentrate  their  troops 
tor  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  country.  They  urged  the 
^'uvernment  to  adjourn  the  Kaad  immediately  and  to  send  Great 
'■nta.n  a  note  declaring  that  further  mobilization  would  be  regarded 
s  an  unfriendly  act.  The  veteran  General  Joubert  advised  patience 
=-1  moderation,  and  in  reply  it  was  plainly  intimated  that,  if  he 
^  n-ank  from  taking  the  initiative,  there  were  plenty  of  competent 
"liK'ors  eager  to  step  into  his  place. 

Naturally,  it  was  believed  that  the  first  imporfant  attempt  of 

i'o  British  would  be  the  capture  of  Pretoria,  their  capital,  and  no 

•'"H.  was  lost  in  adding  to  its  strength.    Trenches,  earthworks  and 

-id-bag  defenses   were  erected  at  all  the  ai-proaches  to  the  city 
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messa^'os  wore  sont  throiij,'!)  the  country  calling  upon  tho  peoplf; 
to  be  nnuly  for  war,  and  the  excitement  became  more  intcnso 
than  befoi-e. 

On  October  10  the  South  African  Republic  sent  its  ultimatum 
to  Great  Lritain,  and  it  was  like  a  bolt  from  the  clear  sky.  Tiit- 
full  text  of  this  important  document  foUows: 

"Sir:  The  (Joveniment  of  the  South  African  Republic  feels 
compelled  to  refer  the  riov(>rnment  of  Mer  IMaJesty  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  once  more  to  the  Convention  of  London 
of  18S4,  concluded  between  this  Republic  and  the  United  Kin<jrdoui. 
Its  fourteenth  article  secures  certain  specified  rij^hts  to  the  wliiti' 
population  of  this  l{epul)lic,  namely,  that  (here  follows  Article  Xl\' 
of  the  Convention  oi  London  of  1SS4). 

"This  (iovernment  wishes  further  to  observe  that  the  above 
are  the  only  rights  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  reserved 
in  the  above  convention  in  regard  to  the  Uitlander  population  of 
this  Republic,  and  that  a  violation  only  of  those  rights  could  give 
that  Government  the  right  of  diplomatic  representations  or  inter- 
vention, while,  moreover,  the  regulation  of  all  other  questions 
affecting  the  position  or  rights  of  the  Uitlander  population  under 
the  above  mentioned  convention,  is  handed  over  to  the  Government 
and  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

"  Among  the  questions,  the  regulation  of  which  falls  exclusively 
within  the  competence  of  this  Government  and  Volksraad,  art' 
inchuled  those  of  the  franchise  and  the  representation  of  tlu> 
people  in  this  Republic,  and  although  thus  the  exclusive  right  of 
this  Government  and  Volksraad  for  the  regulation  of  that  fian- 
chise  and  representation  is  indisputable,  yet  this  Government  li;i^ 
found  occasion  to  discuss,  in  a   friendly    fashion,  tlie   franchise  iiiul 
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representation  of  tho  people  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with- 
out, however,  recognizing  uny  right  thereto  on  the  i.art  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

''This  Government   has  also,   by  the  formulation   of   the   now 
existing  Franchise  law,  and  the  resolution  in  regard  to  representa- 
tion, constantly  hold  these  friendly  discu.ssions  before  its  eyes.     On 
tl'e  i-art  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  the  friendiv  nature 
of  these   discussions   has  assumed    a   more   and    more   threatening 
tone,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  Republic  and  the  whole 
of  South   Africa  have   been    excited,  and   a  condition   of   extreme 
tension   has   been   created,  while   Her  Majesty's   Government  could 
no  longer  agree  to  the  legislation  respecting  the  franchise  and  the 
resolution   respecting   representation    in  this   Uepublic,  and,  linally, 
by  your  note  of  September  25,  im,  broke  olT  all  friendiv  corres- 
pon.lence  on  the  subject  and  intimated  that  it  must  now  proceed 
to  formulate  its  own  proposals  for  a  final  settlement. 

•'This  Government  can  (,nly  see  in  the  above  intimation  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  a  new  violation  of  the  Convention  of 
l^ondon  of  1S84,  which  does  not  reserve  to  Her  lilajesty's  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  a  unilateral  settlement  of  a  question  which  is 
ail  exclusively  domestic  one  for  this  Government,  and  has  already 
been  regulated  by  it. 

"On  account  of  the  strained  situation  and  the  consequent  serions 
lo.vs  in  and  interruption  of  trade  in  general,  which  the  correspond- 
eiiee  respecting  the  franchise  and  rei.resentation  in  this  Republic 
^•■inied  in  its  train.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  recently  pressed 
tor  an  early  settlement  and  Hnally  pressed  for  an  answer  within 
!ort>.eight  hours,  subsequently  somewhat  modified,  to  your  note  of 
September    12,    replied  '  to    by    the    note    of    this    Government    of 
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September  15,  and  your  note  of  September  25,  and  thereafter 
further  friendly  negotiations  broke  off,  and  this  Governraeiif 
received  an  intimation  that  a  proposal  for  a  final  settlement 
would  shortly  be  made.  But,  although  this  promise  was  once  more 
repeated,  no  proposal  has  now  reached  this  Government. 

"  Even  while  friendly  correspondence  was  still  going  on  an 
increase  of  troops  on  a  large  scale  was  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  they  were  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlip 
borders  of  this  Republic.  Having  regard  to  occurrences  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  call 
to  mind,  this  Government  felt  obliged  to  regard  this  military 
force  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  borders  as  a  threat  against 
the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic,  since  it  is 
aware  of  no  circumstance  to  justify  the  presence  of  such  a 
military  force  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
borders, 

"  In  response  to  an  inquiry  in  respect  thereto,  addressed  to  the 
British  High  Commissioner,  this  Government  received,  to  its  great 
astonishment,  a  veiled  insinuation  that  from  the  side  of  the 
Republic  an  attack  might  be  made  on  Her  Majesty's  colonies,  ami 
at  the  same  time  a  mysterious  reference  to  possibilities,  by  which 
it  was  strengthened  in  the  suspicion  that  the  independence  of  this 
Republic  was  being  threatened.  , 

"As  a  defensive  measure  it,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  send  a 
portion  of  the  burghers  of  this  Republic  in  order  to  offer  requisite 
resistance  to  similar  possibilities. 

"The  dispatch  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  military  pre])- 
arations  and  action  of  Great  Britain  have  caused  an  intolerable 
condition     of     affairs    throughout    South    Africa.      Therefore,    it 
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says  the  Tramvaal  Government  is  compelled  earnestfy  to 
|.ress  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  assurances  on  the  follow- 
ing  points: 

"First.  That  all  points  of  mutual  difference  be  regulated  bv 
ineud  y  recourse  to  arbitration,  or  by  whatever  amicable  way  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  this  Government  and  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Second     '.-hat  all   troops   on    the    border   of  this  Republic 
sliall  be  mstantly  withdrawn. 

"™'-''-  That  all  reI«forcen,ents  of  troops  which  have  arrived 
...  South  Atnca  since  June  1,  1811»,  shall  be  removed  from  South 
Africa  wthin  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  this 
•...vernment  and  with  the  mutual  assurance  and  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  tins  Government  that  no  attack  upon,  or  hostilities  against 
.....v  porfon  of  the  possessions  of  the  Uriti»h  government  shall  be 
.....<le  by  1,„  Uepublic  during  the  further  negotiations,  within  a 
l«--.od  of  ,me  to  be  subsequently  agreed  upon  between  the  govern- 
...0..  s,  and  this  Government  will,  on  compliance  therewith,  be  p™- 
l...ied  to  withdraw  the  armed  burghers  of  this  Cepublic  from  the 
I'ovtlers. 

"Fourth.    That  Her  Majesty's  troops,   which   are  now  on  the 
iHgh  seas,  shall  not  be  landed  in  any  part  of  South  Africa." 
llie  Ultimatum  ends  as  follows: 

ansJJ?   °°™';"'"''"*   ■»"^'   '"-^'^   '»'■  ""   i-mediate  affirmative 
au.»e.  to  these  four  questions,  and  earnestly  requests  Her  Majesty's 
<".vernme„t  to  return  such  answer  before  or  on  October  11   1899 
not  later  than  five  P.  M. 

"It  desires,  further,  to  add  that  in  the  unexpected  event  that 
ao  satisfactory  answer  is  received  in  that  interval,  it  will  be  com- 
l.o.led,  w,th  g,.eat  regret,  to  regarf  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  consequences  thereof. 

■'And  in  the  event  of  any  further  movements  of  troops  within 
the  above  time  in  a  nearer  direction  to  our  borders,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  regard  that  as  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.  F.  W.  RKITZ,  State  Secretary." 

It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of  the  little  i-opublic  thus  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  but  the  Boers  did  not  intend  to  wait 
until  the  vast  armies  of  Great  Britain  were  landed  on  her  soil. 

The  text  of  the  ultimatum  was  received  in  London  on  tlw 
morning  of  October  10,  and  the  answer  was  demanded  by  tive  P.  M. 
of  the  following  day.  As  might  have  been  anticii)atod  Great  Britain 
refused  to  discuss  the  audacious  document.  On  the  17th  I'ai- 
liament  was  opened  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider  the  South 
African  situation.    The  Queen's  speech  was  as  follows : 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen:  Within  a  very  brief  period  aftet- 
the  recent  prorogation  I  am  compelled  by  events  deei)ly  affecting 
the  interests  of  my  empire  to  recur  to  your  aflvice  and  aid.  Tln' 
state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  makes  it  expedient  that  my  gov- 
ernment should  be  enabled  to  strengthen  the  military  forces  of 
this  country  by  calling  out  the  reserves.  For  this  purpose  the 
provisions  of  the  law  render  it  necessary  that  Parliament  shoiiM 
be  called  together.  Except  for  the  difficulties  that  have  been  caus(>(l 
by  the  action  of  the  South  African  Republic,  the  condition  of  the 
world  continues  to  be  peaceful. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons:    Measures  will  be  lai'1 

before  you  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  an  expenditure  which 
has  been  or  may  be  caused  by  events  in  South  Africa.  Tlie  esti- 
mates for  the  ensumg  year  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  due  course. 


the 
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•  My  L0RD8  AND  Gentlemen  :  There  are  many  subjects  of 
^l.nnestic  interest  to  which  your  interest  will  be  invited  at  a  ht^er 
p.Muul  when  the  ordinary  season  for  the  labors  of  a  parliatnentarv 
sossu)n  has  been  reached.  For  the  present  I  have  invited  you'r 
anontion  in  order  to  ask  yon  to  deal  with  an  exceptional  exi.en<.y 
Hiid  I  pray  that  in  performing  the  duties  which  claim  your  atten- 
tion you  may  have  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  " 

^Iliere  wa.s  an  immense  crowd  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
I  he  session  was  resumed.     The  customary  address  in   reply  to  the 
.^IH'ech  trom  the  throne  was   moved    by  Sir  Alexander  Aclan-Hoo.l 
*  onservative,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Royds,   a  Unionist  n.em- 
l^er.    Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban,iermann,  speaking  in    behalf  of  the 
•.Pl.o.i(ion,   said   the   demands  of  the   Transvaal   governnumt  u-ere 
'•<'"<1""-1    .n    such    language    that   it   was   impossible    for    uuy    self- 
.espectnig  country  to  consider  them,  and  he  assured  the  government 
'Imt   h,,s  followers  would  otTer  no  obstacles   to  the  granting  of  the 
Mil-,  lu-s  necessary  to  the  rapid  and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war 
ilH^    .speaker    insisted    that    the    essential    grievances    of    th. 
'""■•Ku.Ts   m    the   Transvaal    had    been    removed,   and    the    Ihiti  J, 
l-'Hon   in   South   Africa   made   England  resiHmsible   for  its  quiet 
='-1  content.     The  civil   negotiations  he  regarded,  to  some  extent 
•'^^  ^'  ^ume  of  bluff,  unworthy  of  a  groat  nation,  and  m,t   iikelv  to 
'-  -Hressful  with  the  Boers,  and  he   asked   Mr.  A.  .1.  Halfonr'the 
^-.n.ment  leader  of  the    house  of  commons,  for  assurances  'that 
"-    Knvernment    was    not    actuated    by    any    unworthy    desire    to 
;'v.'):ge  former  military  disasters,  or  to  establish  the  political  super- 
""•itv  of  Englishmen  over  Dutchmen. 

Mr.   Halfour  warmly   replied,   repudiating   the   suggestion    that 
<-at   Hntain  had  goaded  the  Boers  into  war  by  Haunting  suzerainty 
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before  them,  or  that  she  had  been  engaged  in  a  game  of  bluff, 
adding  that  the  country  had  never  gone  to  war  on  an  issue  which 
was  more  clearly  one  of  righteousness  and   liberty. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Radical,  said  he  had  not  a  particle  of 
sympathy  for  the  thick-headed  tonism  of  the  Boers  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Uitlanders.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  gauntlet 
they  had  thrown  down,  but  he  regarded  with  grave  doubt,  the 
sacrifices  imposed  on  his  country.  He  foresaw  the  future  strain 
upon  the  British  military  system  in  maintaining  garrisons  in  South 
Africa,  which  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  anti-Parnellite,  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  to  the  effect  that  the  war  had  been  caused  by  Great 
Britain  claiming  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal  in  direct  violation  of  the  convention,  and  by  her  ma-s- 
ing troops  on  the  frontiers.  He  insisted  upon  independent  frieinlly 
arbitration,  Mr.  Dillon's  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
322  to  54. 

In  the  House  of  Lorils,  the  Earl  of  Kimberloy,  the  Liberal 
leader  of  that  body,  said  the  government  could  not  have  sent  any 
other  reply  than  they  did  to  the  extraordinary  ultimatum  of  tlio 
Transvaal,  lie  added:  "There  are  some  points  in  the  negotiations, 
however,  which  I  liave  not  viewed  with  satisfaction.  The  negotia- 
tions have  not  been  conducted  in  a  prudent,  and  certainly  nol  in 
a  successful,  manner.  My  own  interpretation  of  the  word  'suze- 
rainty' is  that  there  are  in  the  London  Convention  certain  stipula- 
tions which  limit  British  sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that,  to 
the  extent  of  these   limitations,   there   is    constituted   'suzerainty.  '" 

The  Premier,  the  Manpiis  of  Salisbury,  replying  to  Lord 
Kimberley's  criticism  of  the  negotiations,  said: 
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"The    Boer  government   were   pleased   to    dispense    with    any 
explanation  on   our  part  respecting  the  causes  or  justification  of 
the  war.     They   have  done  what.no  provocation  on  our  part  could 
1K.V0  justified.      They   have   done   what   the  strongest   nation    has 
never  in   its  strength    done   to   any   opponent   it   had   ehallen-^ed 
Ibpy  issued  a  defiance  so  audacious  that  I  could  scarcely  depict  it 
Without   using   words  unsuited  for  this  assembly,  and  by  so  doing 
thoy  liberated  this  country  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the 
people  of  Enghmd  why  we  are  at  war.     But  for  this,  no  one  could 
have  predicted  that  \ve  would  ever  be  at  war. 

"There  h.ve  been  very  grave  questions  between  us,  but  up  to 
tlH>  tune  of  the  ultimatum,  the  modes  we  had  suggested  of 
.^etlbngthem  were  successful,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  were  met 
was  nu-ouraging.  We  lately  had  hoped  that  the  future  had  in 
reser\e  for  us  a  better  fate. 

"It  was  largely  due  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Kruger,  and  to  the 

•  -^  pursued    by    him,  that    we   have    been   led    step   by   step  to 

e    present  moment,  when    wo  are  compelled   to  decide   whether 

<1."  future   of    South    Africa  will    be  a    growing    Dutch    suprem- 

^"'.^    or   a    safe,    perfectly    established    supremacy    of    the    English 

pi'iijiic.''  ° 

Tl,e  Pron.i..,-  cndu.le.l  l,y  .loaling  l.riollv  witi,  tho  govonnuonfs 

,'"  ""'"^^  "'  «""'!'  '^f""'.  "«'l"ring  timt,  while  there  „u,.st  be 

•'";l""l.t  as  t„  Iho  ,,anuno„„t,,.  of  ,he  .ovcreiKn   power  ot  G.o.t 

'"'-"■  'l>'>.-  "in-^t  ulso  he  no  douht  th.t  the  uhite  race»  in  South 

;""';'  7';':'  '"•  l""  "1>....  „„  e,,nuiity,  ,.nd  due  precautions  taken 

f-  IK.     ph,lanthro,,i,.."  frien.iiy  an.l  improving,  treatment  of  thee 

;■ y  '"■"'-"•"""»  'ace^  of  «-h„,,e  dextiny,  I  fear,  we  have  hitherto 

'"■'■II  too  forgetful.  ' 
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"Those  things  must  be  insisted  upon  in  future,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Salisbury.  "  By  what  means  they  are  to  be  obtained,  I  do 
not  know.  I  hope  they  may  be  consistent  witli  the  very  hu-Lre 
amount  of  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  race  which  values  its 
individual  sliare  in  government  as  mucii  as  the  Dutch  people  do. 
But  with  that  question  we  are  not  concerned  now.  ^Ve  have  only 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  great  objects  essential  to  the  power  of 
England  in  South  Africa,  to  the  good  government  of  South  AfiiiM 
and  to  the  rights  of  all  the  races  concerned,  are  the  objects  of  the 
British  government,  objects  which,  with  the  full  support  of  tlie 
nation  and  without  distinction  of  party,  the  government  are 
now  pursuing,  and  which  they  will  pursue  and  persevere  in  to 
the  end. 

"But  now  all  question  of  possible  peace,  all  question  of  justi- 
fying the  attitude  we  had  assumed,  and  all  qu(>sti()n  of  i)ointing  (/ut 
the  errors  and  the  grave  oppression  of  which  the  Transvaal  ii<i\- 
ernment  have  been  guilty,  all  these  questions  have  been  \vi[Hd 
away  in  this  one  givat  insult,  which  loaves  us  no  otlier  course  than 
the  one  which  has  received  the  assent  of  the  whole  nation  uiul 
which  it  is  our  desire  to  carry  out. 

"It  is  a  siitisfactoi'y  feature  of  our  policy  during  these  laHcr 
days  that  on  questions  involving  the  vital  interests  and  honor  of 
the  country  thei'e  are  no  distincdions  of  [)arty." 

His  lordshii)  said  he  believed  that  a,  desire  to  get  rid  of  llio 
word  "suzerainty"  and  the  reality  whi(di  it  expressed,  had  lieeii  the 
controlling  desire  of  Pr(>sid(Mit  Kiiigei-'s  life.  It  Wiis  for  that  that 
the  i)resident  of  the  Transvaal  had  m'i  u[)  tlu!  negotiations  of  l^'il, 
and,  in  order  to  get  that  hateful  word  out  of  th.c  convention,  he 
hud  nuide  considerable  saci'itices.     Mr.  Kruger  had  used  oppres.>>ioii 
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of  the  Uitlanclers  as  a  screw  to  obtain  a  concession  on  the  subject 
of  s'     vainty. 

The  premier  added : 

"I  quite  agree  that  the  word  'suzerainty'  is  not  necessary  for 
(freat  Britain's  present  purpose.  Situated  as  Great  Britain  Is  in 
Snnth  Africa  toward  the  Transvaal  and  the  Uitlanders.  she  has  a 
diity  to  fulfill  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  convention  or  any 
question  of  suzerainty.  This  word,  however,  being  put  into  the 
treaty,  obtained  an  artilicial  value  and  meaning  which  have  pre- 
vented (ireat  Britain  from  entirely  abandoning  it.  If  (Ireat  Britain 
•Iropped  if  she  would  be  intimating  that  she  also  repudiated  and 
abandoned  the  ideas  attached  to  it. 

The  opportunity  was  offered  the  (United  States  to  return  the 
courtesy  shown  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war  with  Spain.  At  the 
ie(piest  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  the  United  Stales  ,.(,nsids  in 
South  Africa  were  directed  to  look  after  British  interests  in  that 
section  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Now  that  Great  Britain  was  fairly  launched  into  the  war  her 
people  rallie.l  to  her  support.  Those  wiio  had  been  the  strongest 
fn.Muls  of  the  Transvaal,  so  long  as  negotiations  were  under  way,  and 
'!"^n^  was  promise  of  a  peacef,.!  solution,  saw  that  the  ultinnitum 
ti<">i  Pretoria  left  but  one  course  open  to  them.  The  wisii  was  that, 
Since  the  war  had  come,  it  would  be  pressed  to  the  quickost  possible 
<''>nrlusuin,  for  when  one  has  a  bad  job  on  hand,  he  cannot  get 
tlirough  it  too  promptly. 

On  Urn  afternoon  of  the  16th,  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  mem- 
l"'s  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  was  held  at  ihe  Guihihall  to 
"I'P'-ove  of  the  governments  policy  in  South  Africa.  Four  hundred 
'"•"'<^'vs,  carrying  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Itoyai  Standard,  marched 
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to  tlic  luill,  where  the  meeting  was  opened  with  tlie  siii<,nii<,'  of  thr 
national  anthem.  A  resolution  was  proposed,  and  warmly  supports | 
by  Samuel  Stewart  Gladstone,  (lovernor  of  the  Bank  of  FnghmJ. 
declaring  that,  while  the  meeting  deplored  the  war,  the  responsihilii\ 
for  it  rested  u[)on  the  Transvaal  government.  The  rt>soliition  whidi 
was  adopted,  assured  the  government  of  the  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  citizens  of  London  in  its  course  of  chiiming  av«l 
insisting  on  eipial  rights  of  all  the  white  races  in  South  Africa. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE   CONTESTANTS    AND    FIRST   BLOWS 

It  may  \m  w(>]l  i.t,  tl.is  point  to  consider  the  respective  military 
I'mvers  of   (ireat   Britain  on  one  side,  and  tiio  forcfvs  of  the   South 
African  Kepuhlic  and  the   Oran-e   Free  State  on   the   other.      It  is 
i.ot   necessary   to    state    that    Great   Britain    is    the    overwhelniin-r 
superior  power  on  the  sea.     While  she  cannot  hrin^^  her  nia^M.ihVent 
war  ships  directly  into  the  contest  as  opposed  to  the  Boers,  xvho  have 
no  navy,  yet  these  naval  lusonrces  iiave  served  Kn-h.nd  in  -ood  st(>;.<l. 
!!''>•  many  ships  have  been  utilized  to  transport  troops  and  munitions 
<»f  uiir.  and,  in  this  way,  she  has  heen  enMl.led  to  .piickly  put   into 
South  Africa  a  vast  army.     The  resources  of  Kn-h.ud  as  to  money  are 
jHuctically  unlimited.     Her  power  to  create  an  otTensive  force  is  to  a 
,uroat  extent  limited  l.y  the  loyalty  of  her  colonies.     To  increase  the 
iv-ular  army  of  Kn-land  she  must  call  upon  the  colonies  for  :.id.    Tlj(>y 
iiiiMht  give  her  thousands  of  additional  troops,  i,n.l  certainly  a  vast 
iinuy  could  be  raised  in  the  empire  for  purely  defensive  pui-poses.    As 
to  whether  her  colonial  sons  will  offer  up  their  lives  to  the  mother 
'•'•nutry  in  large  numbers,  in  an  offensive  war,  is  a  question  which 
must  be  settled  by  developments.     It  has  been  stated  that  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  all  that  England  can  hope  to  i.ut 
nilo  South  Africa,  without  seriously  affecting  the  forces  needed  for 
tl'^'  <lcfense  of  other  portions  of  the   Empire.     England,  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world,  if  not  the  greatest,  occupies  a  posi- 
tion whore  jealousy  and  hatred  would  pour  out  wrath  upon  her  if 
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other  nations  dared  to  undertake  the  contest.  These  nations  are 
only  withheld  by  the  evidence  of  England's  forces,  and  to  with- 
draw the  military  symbol  of  her  great  reserve  power,  from  her  far 
distant  possessions,  is  only  to  give  confidence  to  the  tentative  enemy. 

The  population  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  stated  to  be 
barely  a  quarter  of  a  million;  that  of  the  Orange  Free  State  about 
two  hundred  thousand.  While  no  exact  figures  have  been  given 
out  as  to  the  military  strength  of  the  Boers,  it  is  thought  that  if 
they  put  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  the  field  that  thi.s 
would  represent  the  maximum  of  their  strength.  There  might  be 
an  accretion  to  this  number  by  disaffection  among  the  Boers  in 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  The  latter  are  bound  by  ties  of  blood  to 
their  struggling  brothers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and,  if  not  an  openly  expressed  hope,  it  has  been  the  dream 
and  the  ardent  desire  of  every  Boer  in  South  Africa,  whether  u 
subject  of  England  or  a  citizen  of  tiie  Republics,  to  eventually  foiin 
a  great  Dutch  republic  in  South  Africa  in  which  there  will  be  no 
English  control,  interference  or  domination. 

The  Boers  gather  strength  from  their  innate  hatred  of  the 
English,  and  from  their  belief  that  they  can  malce  a  triumph  for 
Great  Britain  so  costly  that  that  country  will  be  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price.  In  other  words,  the  Boers  hope  that  the  expenditure  of 
treasure  and  lives  by  England  necessary  to  conquer  them,  will 
compel  that  counti-y  to  halt  and  make  terms,  as  she  did  at  Majuba 
Hill.  That  there  is  some  sound  philosophy  in  this  Boer  way  of 
thinking  is  proven  l)y  the  experience  of  the  North  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  greatest  danger  that  threatened  the  North  wa.s 
not  when  the  advantages  were  with  the  confederates.  The  great 
danger  came   after  the  tremendous    Union   victories  at   Vicksburg 
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and  Gettysburg.  The  former  was  decisive  and  was  really  the 
deathblow  of  the  Confederacy,  but  a  year  later,  when  a  greenback 
dollar  was  worth  only  about  thirty  cents  and  wholesale  drafting 
was  necessary  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks,  tens  of  thousands  of  brave 
>nen  lying  dead  in  the  graves  of  Southern  battlehekls,  the  peoide 
began  to  ask  one  another  the  ominous  question: 

"Are  we  not  paying  too  high  a  price  for  the  Union?  Have 
we  not  shed  enough  blood?  Is  it  not  time  to  give  up  the  struggle 
HI  which  our  losses  are  so  appalling  and  which  have  cast  a  shadow 
over  thousands  of  hearts  and  homes?" 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1864  that  the  "dead  point"  in  the 
war  for  the  Union  was  reached  by  the  national  government  and 
when  thoughtful  men  saw  that  unless  the  rebellion  was  subdued 
witlnn  the  following  twelve  months  it  would  never  be  subdued  at 
all.    Thank  God  it  was  suppi-essed  and  the  Union  restored. 

Some  such  hope  as  this  has  inspired  the  13oers  and  the  mutual 
J.'alousy  of  Germany,  France  and  Russia,  whom  the  Boers  have 
^uguely  hoped  might  find  an  excuse  for  intervention,  has  worked 
to  give  them  greater  courage. 

But  more  inspiring  than  these  motives  has  been  the  child- 
I'lco  fuith  and  fanatical  patriotism  of  the  Boers.  After  their 
yonderful  charge  up  Majuba  hill  in  the  previous  war.  General 
-.bert  was  comi.limented  on  the  brilliant  exploit.  His  simple 
I't'l'ly  was: 

"It  was  God  who  did  it,  not  we." 

The  Boer  leaders  are  not  only  hard  fighters,  but  strategists 
I-sossed  of  great  military  ability.  They  had  the  best  of  modern 
^voapons  and  the  vast  advantage  of  having  their  whole  strength  in 
'"^"^1  and  at  immediate  commaud,  while  Great  Britain's  force  in 
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the  country  was  so  slight  that  it  required  weeks  to  transport  suf- 
ficient troops  to  warrant  her  in  taking  the  aggressive. 

At  the  initiative,  therefore,  the  Boers  had  the  most  pow^erful 
force  on  the  scene  and  it  was  only  in  tlio  natural  order  of  events 
that  the  war  sliould  open  with  a  vigor  on  their  part  which  gave 
them  a  distinct  advantage,  though  some  of  their  successes  were 
deeply  humiliating  to  England. 

The  embodiment  of  the  militia  and  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  reserves  in  Great  Britain  added  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
to  the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom  and  placed  her  on  a  footing 
which  she  has  not  held  since  the  war  against  Napoleon  when  slic 
had  at  one  time  under  her  colors  more  than  000,000  men.  Acconi- 
iiig  to  official  reports  filed  in  the  "War  Department  in  Washington 
the  active  army  of  Great  Britain  in  LS1)5  consisted  of  219,000  otlicers 
and  men,  of  whom  about  a  third  were  serving  in  India,  while 
90,000  were  retained  in  the  British  Isles,  including  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  rest  being  distributed  among  the  colonies  and  tlio 
military  stations  scattered  over  the  world. 

When  the  army  corps  and  the  20,000  reserves  of  the  English 
regular  army,  wliich  were  called  (uit  should  reach  the  Cape,  they. 
with  the  contingent  already  there  and  the  Anglo-Indian  contingent 
expected  to  arrive,  would  give  Sir  Redvers  Biiller  a  force  almost 
double  that  under  the  Boer  commanders.  But  he,  too,  was  threat- 
ened by  the  necessity  of  detaching  a  considerable  part  of  his  army 
for  garrison  and  police  duty  in  the  Cape  Colony  with  a  still  gra\(M' 
peril  threatening  in  the  event  of  an  uprising  among  the  Afrikanders 
of  that  colony,  who  number  more  than  a  ipiarter  of  a  million.  Nn 
doubt  the  embodiment  of  the  militia  and  the  calling  out  of  tin' 
militia  reserves  in   the    United    Kingdom    was,   to   some   extent,  a 
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precaution  against  this  contingency.  It  might  he  supposed  hy  some 
that  the  measure  was  inten<led  as  a  warning  to  the  other  European 
pon-ers  not  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  how  it  was  that  the  Boers,  by 
striking  quick  and  hard,  gained  more  than  one  striking  advantage 
at  the  start.  It  was  generally  expected  about  the  middle  of  October, 
that  a  battle  would  be  fought  to  the  westward  of  Ladysmith,  but,' 
fnr  a  time,  the  operations  were  conHned  to  outpost  skirmiJliing' 
both  armies  acting  with  great  caution.  A  dispatch,  dated  at  La.ly- 
s.nith  on  the  19th,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Boers  had  captured 
a  train  conveying  several  officers  and  a  number  of  soldiers  and 
.'ivilians  to  Glencoe.  They  compelled  another  train  to  stop,  and 
they  cut  the  telegraph  communication  between  Ladysmith  and 
<ilencoe.    Matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis. 

About  this  time  a  noteworthy  incident  occurred  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where,  during  a  debate.  Secretary  Chamberlain  in 
reply  to  charges,  hotly  denied  having  had  any  communication  with 
Cecil  Rhodes  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid.  He  admitted  saying 
HI  1S9C,  that  it  would  be  immoral  to  resort  to  war  in  order  to 
force  internal  reforms,  but,  considering  the  whole  later  history  of 
tlie  Transvaal  troubles,  he  had  come  to  the  belief  that  war  was 
always  inevitable.  He  accused  the  Pretoria  government  of  having 
aided  President  Steyn,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  of  having, 
MHce  LSSl,  conspired  against  Great  Britain  as  the  paramount  power 
of  South  Africa. 

According  to  the  British  dispatches,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
•'<^red,  were  censored,  the  first  serious  action  between  the  British 
and  the  Boers  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
British  camp  at  Glencoe  on  the  20th,  and  resulted  in  a  defeat  of 
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the  Boers,  Later,  dispatches  showed  that  the  Boers  devised  their 
attack  with  skill,  their  purpose  being  to  attack  (Jlencoe  by  three 
columns  simultaneous!}',  with  a  force  aggregating  9.000  men. 

The  first  column,  under  General  Erasmus,  left  the  large  Boer 
camp  on  the  Igagane  River  and  halted  at  Hattingspruit,  on  the 
main  road  between  Baunhausen  and  Glencoe.  The  second  and 
most  powerful  column,  commanded  by  Gen,  Lucas  Meyer,  made  a 
long  detour  and  took  up  a  position  on  Smith's  Hill,  commanding 
the  Glencoe  camp.  The  third  column,  consisting  mainly  of  Free 
State  burghers,  under  Commandant  Viljoen.  advanced  from  Wascli- 
bank  on  the  railway  south  of  Glencoe,  destroying  railway  and 
telegraphic  communication  between  Glencoe  and  Ladysmith. 

(Jeneral  Joubert's  instructions  were  that  General  Erasmus 
should  lure  the  whole  British  force  on  the  northern  road  toward 
Hattingspruit,  and  while  it  was  engaged  in  the  easy  task  of 
destroying  General  Erasmus'  forces,  Viljoen  and  Meyer  were  to 
attack  its  flank  and  rear  and  annihilate  it.  General  Symons,  the 
British  commander,  penetrated  this  design  and  governed  himself 
accordingly,  but  the  plan  of  the  Boers  failed.  They  lost  telegraplii(; 
touch  Iietween  the  three  columns,  which,  therefore,  advanced  dis- 
jointedly,  and  General  Meyer  opened  the  battle  before  the  colunm 
from  Hattingsprui':  '>'as  within  striking  distance,  while  Commandant 
Viljoen  was  still  further  south.  Thus  Meyer,  with  only  4,(X)0  men, 
was  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Only  one-half  of  General  Symons'  force  of  4,000,  attacked 
the  hill,  the  remainder  being  held  in  position  behind  the  camp 
watching  eveAts,  When  the  fighting  had  continued  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  advance  detachments  of  the  Hattingspruit  column  were 
discovered  lining  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  camp,     A   battery 
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behind  the  British  camp  opened  fire  with  such  effect  that  the  Boers 
were  scattered.  Thus  the  llattingspruit  column  was  kept  out  of 
the  action,  except  as  it  was  tired  upon  hy  the  artillery,  and  later, 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  hussars  and  mounted  infantry, 
who  were  pursuing  (ieueral  Myer's  column  as  it  retreated  from 
the  hill. 

The  first  incident  of  the   battle   occurred   at  earliest  daybreak, 
when   the  pickets  exchanged  a  few  shots  two   miles   outside   the 
camp.    At   half-past  five,  the  Boers  fired  the  opening    shot   from  a 
battery  on  the  hill.     It  droi)ped  in  Dundee  but  did  no  damage.     A 
few  minutes  later,  all  the  Boer  guns  were  at  work,  shell  after  shell 
falling  into   the  camp  and  town.     Although   the   range   was   good, 
hardly  a  shell  burst.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  British  replied, 
all  their  shells  exploding  and  working  great  havoc.     The  range  at 
first  was  5,000  yards  and  the  British  guns  were  fired  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  many  of  the  shells  landing  and  bursting  on  the  exact  spot. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  Boer  guns  were  silenced,  though 
many  of  the  men  remained  to  protect  the  probable  line  of  assault. 
Then  General    Symons   ordered  the  infantry  to  advance.     The 
King's  Royal  Rifies   and   the    Dublin   Fusileers  were  at   the   front. 
They  covered  two  miles  of  broken  ground,  during  which  there  was 
a  strange  lull  in  the  battle.     Resting  for  a  few  minutes,  they  began 
the  ascent,  while  the   batteries  moved  to  new  positions  and  again 
took  up  the   fight.     The  boml)ardment  was  severe  and  was  main- 
tained for  an    hour,   notwithstanding  which   the   Boers   kept  up  a 
l»risk  fire  from  their  Maxims,  but  were   driven  out  and  compelled 
to  retreat  before  the  spirited  charge  of  their  enemy. 

By  examining  the  map,  it  will  be  observed  that  Glencoe  is  on 
u  line  of  railway  running  from  Laiug's  Neck  to  Ladysmith  and  so 
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oil  to  Durban,  the  principal  port  of  Natal.  Gleucoe  is  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Ladysiuith  and  a  branch  line  of  railway  runs  from 
Glencoe  to  Dundee,  twenty  miles  distant.  The  location  is,  there- 
fore, of  consi<lenible  strategic  importance. 

The  news  of  the  battle  was  received  in  England  as  a  victory, 
but  as  the  particulars  tiltered  in,  it  became  evident  that  it  was  one 
of  those  victories  that  are  as  expensive  to  the  winners  as  to  the 
defeated.  The  Boers,  owing  to  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  wen> 
obliged  to  retire,  but  the  British  suffered  so  severely  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  under  General  Joubert, 
they  al)and()ned  their  position  and  (Jeneral  Yule  and  his  men 
marched  to  Ladysmith.  It  appeared  that  the  British  left  their  sick 
ami  wouuded  tc  the  generosity  of  the  Boers,  not  being  able  to 
effect  the  retreat  hampered  by  their  care.  Among  the  mortally 
wounded  was  (Jeneral  Syraons,  who  died  on  October  25,  and  wiis 
buried  the  following  day  close  to  the  English  church  at  Dundee. 
Commandant-General  Joul)ert  immediately  notitied  General  White 
of  the  sad  event,  and  sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Lady  Symons. 

(Jen.  Sir  William  I'emi  Symons,  K.  C.  1?.,  was  born  in  Cornwall 
in  184;},  entering  tlie  ;irmy  in  ISGH  itnd  becoming  a  colonel  in  1SS7. 
Ho  served  in  the  Zulu  war  in  lS7t)  and  for  his  gallantry  received  -i 
medal  and  clasp.  Litter  he  saw  service  in  Burmah  and  India  ami 
won  another  medal  iiiid  chisi).  In  LSDS,  he  commanded  the  Sirhiu'l 
district,  Punjaub.  India. 

The  battle  of  Glencoe  was  a  line  exhibition  of  British  gen- 
eralship and  superlt  courage,  but  all  it  accomplished  was  to  save 
CJeneral  Yule's  force  from  annihilation  or  capture,  and  to  permit  it 
to  retreat  by  forced  marches  to  the  main  army  at  Ladysmith,  where 
it  arrived  completely  fagged  out. 
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Thirty  men  „f  the  Eighteenth  TTnssars  attempted  on  Sunday, 
the  22d,  to  cut  off  the  Boers  who  had  been  routed  at  Elandshiagto.' 
lu.t  were  themselves  cut  off,  captured  and  taken  i)risoners%o 
Pretoria.  They  received  courteous  treatment,  and  when  they  left 
tlie  train  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crow.l.  no  demonstration 
was  made  against  them. 

At  this  time  there  were  rumors  in  different  .piarters  of  armed 
i:i.ropean  intervention.  M.  Jules  Cambon,  tiie  French  Ambassador, 
uas  ordered  by  his  government  to  return  to  Washington,  in  con- 
sciiuence  of  developments  connected  with  the  Transvaal  war.  This, 
li  was  said,  was  done  on  the  i-epresentatious  made  to  the  French' 
<'=iMnet  to  have  some  one  at  our  capital  who  was  pnsona  ,jyuUt  to 
I'ivsident  McKinK^y  during  the  sensitive  times.  The  belief  in  Paris 
ui's  that  the  real  dilliculties  would  begin  when  the  Poers  were 
iH'atcn,  since  all  the  powers  fully  understand  the  law  of  co.upensa- 
ti-'iis  as  taught  by  (U-eat  Britain,  a  nuister  of  the  art. 

The   members   of    the    European    embassies    and    legations    in 
Washiugton,   sounded   one   another   to   learn    what    warrant    there 
was   fov  th.    reports  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  form  a  c.m- 
'n.'MUa    coahtio.i    to    mediate    between     Oreat     Ih-itain     and     the 
1  .'i  -.aaL     So   far   as  kn„wn   there    was   no   official  warrant  at  all 
*"  <'o:>tirm  these   rinn.u-s.     Xo   irM)ro-.,li  was   n.ad<>   t,.    tin.    United 
^lat(.    f„    act    in    tho    matter,    au.l    it   is   safe    to   si.y    that  sinsplo 
.uialinide  t..  (ireat  Prihtin   for  Ihm-  courso    in    our    war  with    Spain. 
^^""11    prevent    our   govei  nni.M,!,    taking    nny    steps    that    could    be 
'''''"'•Ml  in  the  slightest  degr<>e  ui  friendly  toward  her. 

Til.'  hief  interest  in  11...  military  situation  now  cvntered  .m 
I  nlysniith,  which  ln.,1  i.ec'nue  tlie  real  head  of  the  ilritish  occupa- 
"<"i  of  Natal,  nonh  <  f  ,he  T.  gela  Pivur.     The  momentous  question 
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Ails  wliotluM'  (lOiicnil  White  wouUl  l)e  compelled  to  evacuate  ilii- 
[lositioH,  as  Dundee  had  been  evacuated  l)y  (reneral  Yule,  (n 
whether  he  could  hold  out  a;j;ain.st  the  Boers  initil  '""TinforceuuMit- 
n';i('lied  him.  The  anxiety  shown  hy  Sir  (leorgo  White  to  Kcrii 
his  liu'lit  Hank  clear,  proved  that  he  feared  a  turning  movenjcni 
in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile,  there  v/as  stirring  new.-s  from  Mafeking,  over  on 
Ihe  other  side  of  the  l{e[)nhlic.  The  lioers  o[)ened  a  houihardniciil, 
without  decisive  results,  and  continued  to  e  .'•  in  around  Kiiii- 
herlcy,  for  whose  safety  much  anxiety  was  felt. 

A  brief  lull  follow(>d,  though  tliei'(>  were  a  number  of  niinnr 
skirmishes,  in  which  marked  bravery  was  displa\ed  by  Ijoth  sidi  -. 
even  though  nothing  important  was  acconi[)lished.  liord  Rosel)c.\ 
made  an  important  s[)eech  at  Dalh,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sai.l; 

"Our  minds  are  turneil  to  the  soutiu'ru  continent,  v.here  so 
muidi  of  the  best  l)lood  of  I'lngland  is  iieing  shed.  My  ndvice  is  to 
trust  the  UHMi  at  the  helm  when  we  are  [)assing  through  a  .siKnii. 
It  was  \\o\\  to  [)i'(>sent  a  uniteil  front  t(t  tlu^  enemy.  It  W(Miid  •>>' 
i[\\\{\  euongh  when  the  war  was  over,  to  e\amine  any  (juestious  .it 
lialtility.  All  such  questions  had  lu'en  wiiied  out  by  the  u'tiCi -t mi 
of  the   Itoers." 

in  his  o[)inion  the  Transvaal  (piesticui  was  not  a  very  couipli- 
(Uited  one;  it  was  the  efl'ort  of  a  community  to  put  back  the  (drnk, 
lie  recomnuMided  that,  the  [x'ople  of  this  country  should  taiv'' 
Chatham's  advice;  "  IV'  one  peo[)h';  foig(U.  everything  for  tlio 
public."     This  was  no  little  wai',  but   as  Shakesi>eare  said: 

"  Naught  shiill  ninko  uk  ruo, 

If  l''iiiL'laiul  Id  lurHch  reuuiia  but  true." 


1^^ 


Tn  his  spetH'h,   l-(U'd   Ivosebery  nunh^  one  signiticant  reference 
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Europe's  attitude  toward  Great  Hi-itaiu.  He  said  he  would  not  say, 
for  he  did  not  know,  that  the  governments  of  Europe  were 
unfriendly  to  England,  but  it  was  unquestionable  that  the  press  of 
European  countries  and  public  opinion,  so  far  as  the  press  repre- 
sents it,  were  almost  uniformly  hustile.     lie  added: 

"Depend  upon  it,  there  are  nations  in  Europe  who  are  watch- 
ing, with  an  eagerness  which  should  give  you  cause  to  reflect,  for 
every  trip  and  stumble,  much  more,  for  every  disaster,  that  may 
overtake  the  British  arms,  and  when  that  is  the  condition  of  things,  a 
war  waged  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  a  little  war.  We  have  so 
much  on  our  shoulders,  such  heavy  work  to  do,  so  much  sail  to  carry, 
that  we  cannot,  at  this  critical  juncture,  aiford  to  waste  time  in 
jiolemical  discussions.  I  know  that  this  is  unpopular  doctrine,  but  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  mentioning  it." 

No  matter  '.i  what  sort  of  war  a  nation  is  engaged,  it  is  always 
I'oady  to  api)eal  to  heaven  for  success,  with  the  assumption  that  its 
cause  is  so  righteous  a  one  that  there  is  mi  doubt  of  Diviiu!  favor.  It 
was  the  great  and  good  President  Lincoln,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
(|uostion  whether  he  l)elioved  the  Lord  was  on  his  side,  said  his  chief 
anxiety  was  to  nuike  sure  that  he  was  on  the  Loj'd's  side. 

In  her  speech  to  the  House  of  Connnons  on  October  27tli, 
IJinH'n  Victoria  said: 

"1  am  luii)i)y  ^'>  release  you  from  the  excej)iional  duties 
imposed  ui)on  you  by  tiio  exigencies  of  tlu?  public  service. 

"1  congratulate  you  on  the  iiiiUiant  ((ualities  disi)layed  by  the 

bravt>  regiments  upon  whom  the   tusk   of   repidling  the  invasion  of 

my  South  African  coloni(\s   has   been   laid.     In   doing  so   \  cannot 

I'iit    express    profound   sorrow    that   so    numy    gallant   oflicers   aiid 

^soldiers  should  luive  fallen  in  the  perfornuiuce  of  their  duty. 
aa 
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"  I  acknowledge  gratefully  the  liberal  provision  made  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  military  operations,  T  trust  the  Divine  blessing 
may  rest  on  your  effort  and  that  of  the  gallant  army  to  restore 
Iteace  and  good  government  to  that  portion  of  my  empire,  iunl 
vindicate  tlie  honor  of  this  country." 

Sir  (iooi-go  White  in  command  at  Ladysmith  showed  that  he 
expected  serious  work,  for  he  brought  up  all  the  available  troops 
at  Pieternuiritzburg  and  had  all  his  artillery  with  him.  The  reports 
irom  Capo  Town  and  Lorenzo  Manjuez  made  it  look  doubtful 
whether  th(>  Hoer  army  was  able  to  undertake  any  offensive  opera- 
tuiis  .igainst  the  entrenched  camp  at  Ladysmith ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  their  leaders  to  make  an  effort  to  clear  the  country 
between  the  Di';ikenberg  Mountains  and  the  Tugela  River  befoie 
reinforcements  could  arrive  from  England,  in  order  that  a  success- 
ful resistance  could  be  offered  to  the  advance,  sure  to  be  made 
later  on. 

The  diiiiculty  in  the  nuitter  of  transport  under  wiiich  tireat 
Britain  labored  would  soon  be  remedied,  for  large  numbers  of 
mules,  pui'chased  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  were  on  their  way  to 
Durban.  Many  of  those  aninuils  w^ere  also  l)0ught  in  the  United 
States  by  agents  of  (treat  Britain.  If  the  Hoers  faileil  in  theii' 
attack  upon  Ladysmitli  or  in  the  attempt  to  turn  the  English  iiosi- 
tion,  they  would  be  obliged  to  fall  back  to  their  first  lines  of  defense 
in  the  Drakenberg,  aud  in  the  triangle  holding  the  battlefields  of 
the  previous  war. 

As  the  colli  facts  of  the  military  operations  became  clear  to  the 
minds  of  the  Englishmen  at  home,  they  determined  to  "  put  the 
business  through"  no  nnitter  at  what  cost.  While  it  was  undouli!- 
edly    true    that  no  power  or  group   of    powers  had    agreed   u[)oii 
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intervention,  Lord  Roseber^'  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  said 
.such  intervention  was  likely  to  follow  upon  any  grave  disaster 
to  British  arms.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  extreme  care  in  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the  Transvaal  was  self-evident.  To 
take  risks  was  criminal  when  the  conse(iuences  of  defeat  were 
likely  to  be  far-reaching  and  tremendous  in  their  importance.  The 
plan  was  for  the  British  forces  to  remain  substantially  on  the 
defensive  until  the  arrival  of  reKnforcemonts  that  would  make  them 
resistless. 

Tt  was  natural  that  Holland  should  feel  an  active  sympathy 
tor  the  Boers.  This  was  shown  by  her  raising  funds  for  them,  by 
the  dispatch  secretly  of  supplies,  and  finally  authentic  word  came 
to  England  that  a  coi'ps,  numbering  a  thousand  men.  had  been 
secretly  raised  in  Holland  to  help  the  Boers  in  the  war.  The 
money  required  for  ecluipment  and  transport  was  furnishsd  by 
wealthy  Amsterdam  merchants.  Since  this  proceeding  was  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law,  great  caution  was  necessary,  but  the 
Dutchmen  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
The  men  left  home  in  small  detachments,  the  rendezvous  being  at 
Koomati  Poort,  on  the  Transvaal-Portuguese  frontier,  where  the 
commandant  had  been  informed  what  to  do  with  them.  They 
traveled  as  returning  Transvaal  citizens,  an  artifice  which  prevented 
the  Portuguese  authorities  from  interfering  with  them.  The  only 
;iiiive  sympathizers,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were  a  number 
of  (icrman  ofTicers  on  the  retired  list,  who  made  their  way  to  the 
Transvaal,  under  an  arrangement  to  provide  their  own  transj)ortation 
tn  Koomati  Poort,  their  pay  dating  from  the  time  they  entered  the 
iutiial  service  of  the  Repul)lic.  These  officers  acted  from  mere 
professional  motives,  for  in  all  wars  there  are  plenty  of  men  who 
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enlist  tlirongli  a  longing  for  excitement   and   the   desire   to   add  to 
their  modest  stipend. 

Considerable  criticism  was  made  upon  the  Boer  hospital  service, 
but  this  was  unjust,  since  the  Fame  could  have  been  made  upon 
the  British  service  at  Cleucoe,  where  Doth  were  so  overtaxed  by  the 
results  of  the  first  fight  that  many  poor  fellows  lay  all  night  in 
the  rain  before  attention  could  be  given  to  them.  The  Transvaal 
had  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Society 
as  lielpers  to  the  regular  military  corps.  The  hurry  of  the  hostili- 
ties prevented  as  i)erfect  an  organization  as  would  have  been  tlio 
case  had  more  time  l)een  at  command.  When  war  broke  out,  sev- 
eral railway  ti-ains  were  fitted  with  swinging  l.)eds  and  all  the 
modern  conveniences  were  called  into  use  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  wounded.  A  field  hospital  was  attached  to  every  com- 
mando and  the  hospital  head(piarters  fixed  at  Pretoria,  whither  nil 
the  wounded  burgers  within  reach  of  the  railway  were  sent  at  tli(> 
earliest  possible  moment.  Also,  everything  was  done  to  proviilf 
nurses,  while  a  general  movement  for  the  aid  of  the  Britisli 
wounded  took  i)lace  in  London,  nuiny  titled  men  and  women  con 
tributing  generously  to  the  merciful  enteri)rise. 

As  full  accounts  of  the  retreat  of  (ieneral  Yule  from  Dundee 
reached  England,  it  looked  as  if  the  Boers  had  lost  one  of  the  best 
chances  that  th(>  campaign  was  likely  to  olTer  them.  Sir  (lenenil 
White  at  Lailysmith  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  detach  a  strong 
(>nongh  force  toward  (ilencoe  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  <>!' 
(ieneral  Yule,  who  was  nuiking  desperate  elTorts  to  reach  him.  Ihi'l 
the  Free  State  burghers  nuule  a  prompt  advance  from  Besters  on 
the  Van  Reenon's  Pass  road,  they  would  have  placed  Yule  in  tlie 
most  critical  situation  possible,  and  with  the  Boers  alert  at  Dundee 
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in  following  np  the  retreating  British    with    a   mounted  force  with 
light  artillery,  they  could  have  retarded    the   retreat   sufliciently  to 
billow  a  good  part  of  their  main  body  to  come  up  and  compel  Yule 
to  fight  a  rear-guard  action,  with    defeat   and  irretrievable  disaste.- 
before  him.     It  was  a  grand  opportunity,  which  the  Boers  let  slip, 
leaving  them  to  solve  the  formidable  problem  of  bow  to  drive  the 
I5ritish  across  the  Tugela  before  their  re'.nforcements   ciuld   arrive. 
The  force  under  Sir  (Jeorge  White   at  i.adysmith  was  given  as 
alH)ut  20,000,  which,  it  would  see.n.was  sufticient  to  enable  him  to 
lu.ld  his  position  against  any  troops  his  enemy  co.ild  bring  against 
liim.     But  all  England  was  startled  and  shocked  on  the  last  tky  of 
«).-tober,when  a  dispatch  from  Ladysmith  was  received  announcing 
a  disaster  to  British  arms  in  front  of  that  town.     This  involved  the 
capture  of  two  regiments  an.l  a  battery,  after  great  slaughter.     It 
marked  the  third    successful   attempt   by    the    Boers  to  deceive  the 
iiritish  officers   by  pretending   to    retreat   and   tlien   deliver  a  blow 
tlKit  turned  a  seeming  victory  into   a   disastrous  rout.     The  follow 
iiig  is  the  dispatch  of  (ieneral  ^Vhite  dated  at  11:35  P.  U.: 

"I  have  to  i-eport  disaster  to  the  column  sent  bv  me  to  take 
position  on  a  hill  und  guar.l  our  left  flank.  The  troops  in  these 
operations  to-day-the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  No.  10  Mountain 
15attery  and  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment-had  to  capitulate.  The 
'•asualties  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

"A  man  belonging  to  the  Irish  Fusiliers  and  employed  as  a 
liosp.tal  orderly,  came  in  under  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  letter  from 
ilH>  survivors,  who  asked  assistance  to  bury  their  dead.  1  fear  there 
i>^  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 

"I  formed  the  plan,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  disaster 
occurred,  and  am  alone  responsible  for  that  plan.    No  blame  can 
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be  iittuclied  to  the  troops,  as  the  position  was  untenable.  The  list 
included  forty-two  officers,  one  newspaper  man  and  two  battalions 
of  troops." 

It  was  given  out  that  among  the  prisoners  captured  were  a 
staff-major,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  six  majors,  five  captains,  twenty- 
nine  lieutenants,  a  chaplain  and  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Tiie 
number  2,000  was  fii-st  announced  as  the  total  of  prisoner;-,  but  tliis 
was  considerat)ly  reduced  in  tlie  accounts  afterward  received. 

That  General  White  had  committed  a  serious  error  of  judgment 
his  best  friends  could  not  deny;  but  his  manly  avowal  disarmed 
harsh  criticism,  while  the  most  experienced  officeivs  truly  said  that  no 
one  not  on  the  ground,  or  fully  acquainted  with  the  particulars, 
was  competent  to  make  up  an  intelligent  judgment.  The  best 
exponents  of  public  feeling  at  such  times  are  the  leading  news- 
papers, who  naturally  were  outspoken  in  expressing  tlieir  sentiments. 

The  Stand(()-(1  said:  "It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  grave  eri'of 
was  made,  nor  is  military  knowledge  needed  to  recognize  the 
charactei-  of  the  blunder.  The  position  in  which  the  lost  battalions 
were  posted  was  radically  vicious,  and  precautions  to  cover  their 
retreat  were  not  taken.  Moreover,  they  were  not  kept  in  touch 
with  the  column.  General  White  is  now  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  If  he  retires  down  the  railway  ho  will  have  to  abandon 
his  wounded  and  his  stores.  If  he  stays  in  Ladysmith  the  road 
will  be  cut,  if  it  is  not  (;ut  already,  and  he  will  be  isolated." 

The  Xcirs  said  that  Lord  Rosebery's  remark  that  the  war  wouM 
not  be  a  small  one,  will  now  be  nnide  more  than  ever  good.  The 
capture  of  the  battalions  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  prohnig  the 
struggle,  by  raising  the  spirits  and  encouraging  tlie  hopes  of  tho. 
enemy   who,  in  any  case,  are  sure  to  be  resolute  and  courageous, 
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and  who  are  already  able,  with  much  justice,  to  point  to  very  con- 
siderable success.  The  reverse,  the  paper  adds,  will  only  increase 
the  determination  of  the  Bi-itish  to  see  the  v.ar  through  to  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  end. 

The  Momimj  Pod  said:  "The  lesson  lias  been  severe,  but  we 
hope  we  have  learned  it.  It  is  humiliating  to  find  a  nation  of 
farmers  beating  soldiers  at  their  own  game,  but  the  sooner  proper 
tespect  is  had  for  Boer  strategy  and  iJoer  tactics  the  better  for  our 
fortunes  in  Natal.  We  insist  that  there  is  need  for  caution  in 
lijxhting  a  people  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  deception,  and 
who  are  quite  fearless  in  war.  That  caution,  no  <loubt,  seems  to 
the  professional  lighter  as  somewhat  beneath  his  dignity  when  he 
is  arrayed  against  a  seedy  old  gentleman  in  a  billycock  hat  and 
iimfflpr,  but  that  caution  must  be  learned,  and  that  soon." 

The  Pod  would  not  believe  that  the  troops  capitulated. 
"Capitulation,"  it  said,  "is  a  word  of  shame.  Troops  in  the  field 
cannot  capitulate  without  disgrace.  We  assume,  until  better 
informed,  that  the  column  fought  until  it  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
its  ammunition  gone;  that  tbe  ground  rendered  the  use  of  the 
l)ayonet  impossible,  and  when  their  officers  were  struck  down  the 
ivumant  of  the  men  surrendered.  Tf  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
October  30  will  be  a  day  of  indelible  dissrrace." 

The  Chronicle  i\ecUve^\  that  tlie  i- -wse  was  comparable  only 
to  the  repulse  of  Burgoyne,  which  was  traveling  backward  a  long 
way  to  find  a  parallel.     It  added: 

"For  the  present  there  can  be  but  one  voice  in  the  country. 
Wo  have  l)een  told  that  this  is  a  war  for  British  supremacy  in 
Houth  Africa,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  that  supremacy  is  now 
threatened.     The  conflict  will  therefore  inevitably  continue  until  it 
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places  the  empire  in  a  position  to  dictate  tlie  terms  of  settlement. 
The   trial    which    is   now    upon    us    will,    we   h(  arike   a   sober, 

serious  cord  of  the  country's  heart.  An  ignoble  mood  had  grown 
out  of  our  prosperity,  fed  by  a  press  which  has  much  to  answoi 
for  when  the  account  of  these  latter  days  is  made  up.  If  the 
present  catastrophe  calls  forth  something  better  than  music-hall 
patriotism  we  may  come  to  reckon  it  as  a  timely  lesson,  well 
learned  for  our  soul's  good."     * 


CHAPTER  XXI 


DOUBTFUL    AND    CKKTAI.V    ALLIES    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OP    THE    WAR. 

The  Basutos  are  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  Ir^he  of 
natives  in  South  Africa.  Tiiey  have  heen  so  potent  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  that  section,  that  they  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice  than  has  as  yet  been  given  them,  especially  since  they  are 
destined  to  play  an  equally  important  part  in  the  future  history  of 
that  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  which  they  present  appears  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  brave  and  prosperous,  with  an  army  of  30,000 
warriors,  which  includes  excellent  cavalry.  The  tribe  occupy  a  rocky 
section  bounded  by  Natal,  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
••oiitaining  10,293  square  miles,  and  often  referred  to  as  the  Switzer- 
hiiul  of  South  Africa,  for  the  mountainous  section  is  crossed  by  valleys 
of  extraordinary  fertility. 

In  some  respects,  Basutoland  resembles  the  Indian  reservations 
of  our  own  country,  since  the  only  white  men  allowed  to  live  there 
are  missionaries,  government  officials  and  a  few  traders.  The  whole 
Knropean  population  is  only  600,  while  the  natives  number  200,000. 
It  is  a  British  crown  colony  and  has  home  rule,  with  such  modified 
native  laws  as  are  deemed  necessary  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

No  native  tribe  is  more  highly  civilized  than  the  Basutos,  who 
aie  of  mixed  stock  and  with  better  features  than  the  Kaffirs.  Mis- 
sionaries have  always  been  welcomed  among  them  and  the  religion  of 
tlio  people  is  a  Calvinistic  Protestant  faith.    They  have  had  the  Bible 
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translated  into  tlieir  language,  have  numerous  churches  and  schools, 
have  comfortable  brick  homes,  excellent  roads,  and  speak  English 
and  Dutch  iluently.  In  contrast  to  the  native  African,  they  aiv 
industrious  and  enterprising,  raise  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
and  the  fertile  valleys  produce  abundant  crops  of  the  finest  wheat 
and  Indian  corn.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  mountains,  they  cultivati' 
wool,  and  when  political  matters  are  quiet,  send  a  million  dolhiis 
worth  of  products  annually  to  Cape  Colony. 

It  has  been  said  that  their  army  numbers  30,000  warriors,  but 
with  scarcely  an  effort  double  that  number  could  be  put  into  tlio 
field.  England  disarmed  these  people  and  would  never  consent  1i» 
arm  them  to  tight  any  foe  of  the  British  Euipire.  From  thv'w 
earliest  history,  they  have  fought  on  horseback.  Naturally  they 
are  excellent  horsemen,  and  tlieir  tine  cavalry  is  the  distinguish- 
ing  feature  of  their  army. 

The  chief  of  the  Basutos  is  Lerothodi,  who  has  won  that  dis 
tinction  by  his  bravery,  ability  and  skill  as  a  warrior.  He  nuiki>s 
his  home  in  a  large  uiountain  cave,  whose  walls  are  adorned  with 
pictures  of  battle  scenes  in  which  his  countrymen  are  depicted  ;is 
the  invariable  victors.  There  are  scores  of  caves  in  the  mountains 
which  are  turned  to  account  as  forts,  arnmries,  and  places  of  coii- 
cealmeut.  In  the  event  of  a  Basiito  uprising,  it  would  take  an 
army  of  a  huiulrod  thousand  men  to  subdue  them,  and  then  the 
talsk  would  be  of  the  most  diflicult,  if  not  impossible  nature.  As 
evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  their  capital,  Thaba  Bosig(». 
is  so  powerful  a  mountain  stronghold,  that  though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  attacked,  it  l>as  uever  been  taken. 

Naturally  a  comparisou  is  suggested  between  the  Hasutos  ami 
the   Zulus.     The  two  have  been  called  the   Noruuius  of  tiie  South, 
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but  the  Zulus  are  treacherous,  as  fierce  as  tigers,  and,  in  furious 
(hiring,  far  surpass  tlie  Basutos,  but  the  latter  are  intelligent,  tact- 
ful, possessed  of  clever  diplonuitic  powers,  and,  tlierefore,  the  most 
successful,  as  is  ahvavs  the  ca.-^e  wlien  mentality  is  pitted  against 
l)ai'barism. 

It  may  l)e  said  that  the  Basutos  arose    from    tlie   ruins  created 
liy  the  ferocity  of   the   Zulus   at   the    beginning   of   the   nineteenth 
century.      They    depopulated   the   country  for    hundreds    of   sqiuire 
miles,  and,  from  the  scant  remnants  of  numy  tribes,  have  descended 
the  Basutos.  who,  as  they  gradually  increased   in    number,  huddled 
to-ether  and  chose  Moshesh,  a  humble  warrior,  as  their  ruler.     He 
l)ro\ed  to  be    the  Washington   of  the   sorely  pressed  fugitives,   and 
bv  his  wisdom  and  w^onderful  ability,  organized,  trained  and   ruled 
tluun.  leading   the   aillicted    people    through   repeated   dangers,  and 
In  the  exercise  of  craft   and  cunning,   carried   them    far   along  the 
\wjU  n.ad  to  the  prosperity  which  they  enjoy  to-day.     His  memory 
will  always  bo  held  in  loving  reverence  and  affection  in  Basutoland. 
The  growth  of  the  Basutos  excited   the  jealousy  of  the   Zulus, 
\vli(.  made  nniny  raids  against  them,  but  the  subtlety  of  Moshesh 
was  luoi-e  than  a  mnidi  for  the  subtlety  of  liis  enemies.     Through 
iiii    admirable    system    of    spies,    he    was    always    warned    of   the 
iilt'oach    of   the    hostile  expeditions,  and    by    (piick    retreat    into 
tlic    nH)untain    fastnesses   and    the    skillful     us(!    of    false    trails,  he 
'•rought  the  schemes  of  the  Zulus  to  naught. 

Never  was  the  renuirkabl(>  dii)lomacy  of  Moshesh  displayed 
iiinic  successfully  than  in  ls;51,  when  the  wlude  Matabele  power 
wiis  arrayed  against  him.  He  and  his  peoi.Ie  withdrew  to  their 
iiuumtain  lumus  where  ihey  d(^feated  assault  after  assault  until  the 
iMsi.'gcrs  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation    and  gave   up  the  siege. 
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It  was  then  that  Moshesh  sent  them  cattle,  presents  and  a  messa<.'o 
proposing  that  they  should  be  friends.  Their  enemies  were  wmi 
over,  and  never  since  have  the  Matabeles  and  Basutos  been 
arrayed  against  eacii  other. 

The  policy  of  welcoming  all  fogitivps  brought  excellent  results, 
The  infusion  of  new  blood  added  vigc  to  the  old.  The  physique  of 
the  Basutos  improved  and  they  grew  in  numbers  and  in  strength. 
When  missionaries  asked  permission  to  enter  the  territory,  ^loslicsh 
not  only  welcomed  them,  but  gave  them  homes  and  protected  thciii 
from  molestation.  Gradually  his  tribe  was  won  o\er  to  a  nominal 
Christianity,  and  their  friendly  relations  with  the  white  men  addcil 
greatly  to  their  prestige  among  the  various  tribes.  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  history  of  the  Basutos  should  become  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Boers.  Retreating  to  the  Orange  River,  the  Boers,  as 
will  be  remembered,  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Moshesh  and  his  people  formed  the  principal  native  state.  He  was 
given  sovereign  rights  over  the  tract  north  of  the  Orange  River 
occupied  by  the  Boers  and,  in  addition,  was  paid  a  subsidy  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  Boers  held  their  own  ground,  organized  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  grew  and  prospered.  The  next  step  of  (Jreat  Britain  was 
to  annex  the  Orange  Kiver  district,  including  the  Boers,  to  the 
British  dominions.  The  iirrangement  suited  Moshesh  for  the  tiiii(\ 
and,  in  the  fighting  fliat  followed  the  Boers  were  worsted,  wlu'ii^- 
ui)on  they  treked  again  across  the  Vaal,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Transvaal  Be^niblic  of  to-day.  Tiuis  the  Basutos  had  a 
prominent  [mrt  in  the  formation  of  that  government. 

As  we  know,  the  Boers  were  not  followed,  but  Moshesh  souivd 
over  the   taking   away  of  his   sovereignty   by  Great   Britain,  ami, 
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(leterniined  to  win  it  back,  he  began  warring  against  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes.  Great  Britain  sent  a  force  to  compel  order,  which  was 
tiie  very  thing  for  which  the  shrewd  Moshesh  luid  phmned,  since 
it  arrayed  the  native  tribes,  and  the  few  Boor  farmers  who 
roniained,  against  England.  The  Basutos  formed  a  coalition  with 
thrra,  and,  in  1S52,  England  made  a  treaty  with  the  Boers  by 
which  their  independence  was  acknowledged.  Thus  was  the  real 
Transvaal  Republic  born,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  Basutos  were 
its  father. 

Having  been  baffled  by  the  Boers,  the  British  now  turned  their 
attention   to   the   Basutos.     Moshesh   withdrew   to  his   impregnable 
mountain  stronghold,  but  left  a  large  drove  of  cattle  to  tempt  his 
eiKMnies.     While   the  English  were  driving  off  the  immense  herd, 
they   walked  into   the   ambush   that  had  been  set  for  them,  and  a 
fierce  battle  ensued.     Afterward   ^loshesh  cunningly   sent   a   mes- 
senger   to    the     British    commander    humbly    begging    for    peace, 
declaring  that  they  had   l)een  severely  chastised  by  the  capture  of 
their  herds.     The  peace  for  which  the  chieftain  prayed  was  granted. 
It  was  clear  that  Moshesh  held  the  balance  of  power,  and,  in  1854, 
Kiigland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
whose  existence,  therefore,  was  due  to  the  Basutos. 

Four  years  later  Moshesh,  like  nuiny  another  wise  man,  committed 
II  serious  blunder.  A  (puirrel  arose  with  the  Boers  over  their  resi)ective 
Itoinidaries,  and  a  furious  wiir  followed.  The  Boers  won,  and  the 
Hasutos  lost  a  large  area  of  iheir  linest  farm  land.  The  British 
liiii.ed  in  conquering  the  dusky  horsemen,  and  took  their  payment 
hy  annexing  Basutoland,  whose  people,  tlierefore,  are  her  subjects 
ti>-(lay. 

Accurate   information   regarding  the  Boers  is  always   valuable 
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and  interestinj^,  especially  when  it  is  impartial  and  conscientiou-^. 
William  Maxwell,  of  the  London  Standard,  is  one  of  the  ablest  aii'l 
most  truthful  of  writers  and  has  this  to  say  in  a  letter  to  his  papei': 

"Between  the  lioer  of  fiction  and  of  fact  there  is  no  affinity. 
They  differ  as  much  as  the  'noble  redman'  who  scalps  his  way 
through  the  pages  of  Fenimore  Coo[)er  differs  from  his  squalid, 
degenerate  son  in  the  native  reserve.  The  Boer  of  fiction  is  tlic 
chivalrous,  though  somewhat  sleepy,  gentleman  in  corduroy — i 
mountain  of  beef  and  bone,  given  to  solitary  musing,  and  to  tlie 
shooting  of  buck  or  'redcoats,'  whichever  happen  to  cross  his  path. 
Hunter  and  hei'mit,  patriot  and  philosopher,  is  the  mixture  out  of 
which  he  is  couipounded.  The  Boer  of  fact  is  a  creature  of  anotlitn- 
clay.  He  is  a  dull,  lumpish,  lazy  animal,  with  a  capacity  foe 
ignorance,  superstition  and  tyranny  unsurpassed  by  any  white  race. 
His  good  qualities — for  he  has  redeeming  characteristics  —  appeal 
strongly  to  the  imagination.  Ho  clings  with  the  passionate  fervoi' 
of  a  Covenanter  to  the  simple  and  sublime  faith  of  the  literal 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  Love  of  independence  is  deep  rooted  in  lii~; 
natui'(\  The  history  of  South  Africa  during  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies is  full  of  examples  of  his  dogged  and  unconipierable  spiiit. 
But  he  has  in  overpowering  degree  the  defects  of  these  qualities. 
His  piety  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  superstition  and  sanctimonious 
IMiariseeism.  Love  of  independence  has  begot  in  him  hate  of  every- 
thing that  might  tend  to  disturb  his  reverence  for  the  i)ast,  iiml 
suspicion  of  the  stranger  who  thi-eatens  to  'Iread  him  to  death,' 
in  the  s,)litii(l((  of  the  veldt.  The  uncoiupierable  spii'it  that  lia-^ 
made  him  one  of  the  boldest  i)ioneers  the  world  has  seen  has 
beconn^  corruitted  into  ol>stinate  conceit. 

'"i'ht^  al)solute  seclusion   and   indei)endenco  of  the  pastoral  lilV 
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..r  the  Boer  farmer  are  accountable  for  his   ignorance.    His   educa- 
tion   is   limited    to    «ix    months'   instruction    by  a  tutor,  who  visits 
the  farm  on  the  silent  veldt  as  soon  as   the  children  of  the  family 
me  grown  up.     Few  of  them  can  read,   and   still  fewer  are  able  to 
vvrite.     Yet  the   Boer  will   tolerate   nothing  that   would  dispel   his 
iiniorance  or  contradict  his  superstitions.     He  is  still  convinced  that 
tilt"  sun   moves  round  the  earth,  and   that  the  earth  is  a  flat  and 
solid  substance,  resting  on  unseen  foundations.     'What  is  this  non- 
sense in  which  you  English  believe  about   the  earth  being  round?' 
a^kiMl  a  wcaltliy  Boer  who  is  a  member  of  the  Volksraad.     It  was 
\;m,  to  otter  Galileo's  explanation;  'I  have  seen  tlie  shadow  of  the 
•:i-thon  the  moon.'     The  familiar  proof  of  a  ship  on  l:he  horizon 
u us  treated  with  derision.     'Do  you   not  always   see   the   top   of  a 
tiling  flrstr  was  the  retort.     'No.'  said  my  friend,  the  Boer  legis- 
lator;   'I  can  believe  none  of  this  newfa'-'.Ml   nonsense.      Many  a. 
time,  returning  to  my  home  on  the  veldt,  ha  -e  I  thought  over  these 
tilings.     I  have  watched  for  hours  in  the  moonlight  to  see  whether 
the  kopje  near   my  homestead   really   di<l   move,    but    it   is    always 
tlieie   -always    in    the  same  place,     And  as    for   the    sun,   did    not 
•Inshua  bid  it  stand  still?'     Against  arguments   of  this  kind  reason 
avails  not;  yet  1   ventured    to    ask    how    the    sun    nninaged   to  get 
iiii'ler  the  foundations  of   the   earth    every  night  so  as  to  be  in  his 
I'la.-e  in  the  morning.     This   diilicnlty  had    mner    [.resented    itself, 
and  the  only  reply,  uttered  with  unswerving  conviction,  was, 'Well, 
I  'lo  not  believe  this  nonsense,  and  Ooni  I'anl  does  not  believe  it.' 
"Should    you    suffer    from    nuilarial    fever    contractecl    in    the 
•narshy  country,  the    Dutch   pastor,  who   has  heard  nothing  of  the 
idlest  researches  into  mostpiito  virus,  and  is  sublinudy  unconscious 
"1  liis  own  case,  will  console   you    with    the    warning   that    it  is  a 
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divine  punishment  for  iiaving  left  the  land  of  your  birth.  Persis- 
tence in  the  ways  of  his  fathers  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 
Boer.  Except  in  the  Free  State,  where  a  few  farmers  have  outrageil 
pnl)lic  opinion  and  flown  in  the  face  of  Providence,  by  introducing/ 
machinery,  the  method  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  that  of  Syria  aii'l 
Palestine.  Corn  is  still  trodden,  and  the  law  is,  'Thou  shalt  no! 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn.'  But  the  ox  that 
presumes  to  think  himself  worthy  of  his  reward  is  beaten  unmerci- 
fully. Thus  is  the  letter  of  the  Law  of  Moses  observed.  There  is 
iu)thing  the  Boer  is  not  capable  of  doing  with  a  good  conscience. 
lie  will  lieat  a  Kallir  to  deaths  yet  will  never  believe  that  the 
Miitive  is  not  his  loyal  and  devoted  friend.  At  this  nuiment,  when 
every  Katlir  in  the  hind,  is  eager  to  murder  his  wliite  ojipressor, 
the  Boei'  imagines  that  he  has  only  to  say  the  word,  ami  Hasutos, 
Switzi.  Matal)ele,  Zulu,  ami  all  the  black  tribes  would  fall  upon  anJ 
destroy  his  enemies.  This  coniidence  in  his  destiny  anti  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  over  every  created  thing  would  be  sublime  were 
it  not  ridiculous. 

"As  a  family  man,  the  Boer's  reputation  would  justify  him  in 
b)>coming  a  ('antlidat(>  foi' t  he  Diinmow  Flitcli.  Surly  and  suspicions 
ill  manner,  heavy  and  uncouth  in  liiswa\s.  shy  and  resei'voil  anioim 
sti'angers.  you  may  win  him  to  a  gruit"  cordiality,  if  you  are  a  husbaiiil 
and  father,  and  care  to  listen  to  the  details  of  his  domestic  life.  Mut, 
although  the  Hoer  certainly  cherishes,  with  deep  alTection.  his  wile 
and    ciiilili'eii.    he  treats    them    accordiii'f    to   Oi'iental,    rather    than 
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is  little  removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  his  surroundings  are 
(il'ten  as  squalid  as  those  of  a  Kaffir.  Despite  this  patriarchal  rule, 
the  vrouw  has  great  influence  over  her  man.  and  is  credited  with 
having,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the 
li^diting  point.  The  Boer  vrouw  is  not  a  beauty,  notwithstanding 
the  care  with  which  she  preserves  her  complexion  from  the  effects  of 
the  sun.  Her  ambition,  like  that  of  the  fishwives  at  Scheveningen,  is 
to  become  as  fat  as  an  ox,  though,  unlike  the  Dutch  wife,  she  is  not 
all  example  of  scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  Boer  is  not  hospitaV)le. 
lie  resents  the  presence  of  strangers,  and,  being  too  lazy  to  cultivate 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  wants  of  his  family,  he  has 
nothing  to  sjjare  for  uninvited  guests. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  striking 
chiiracteristics  of  these  people,  who  have  cast  a  malign  spell  over 
civilization  and  progress  in  South  Africa.  There  is  a  higher  type  of 
liner,  wlio  is  comparatively  clean  in  person,  and  almost  I'^uropean  in 
thtuight  and  ha!iit.  He  may  be  as  corrupt  and  sly — 'sliu'"  is  the  word 
I  hey  use — as  his  detractors  nuike  out,  j^et  he  is  less  objectionable 
than  the  semi-barbarous  fanatic  on  the  veldt.  His  sense  of  honor 
may  not  bo  keen,  and  his  disregard  for  the  truth  may  indicate  a  low 
iiinral  standard,  liut  his  capacity  for  mischief  is  niodilied  by  the 
ljir(i[)oau  envii'onmoiit  with  whiidi  he  surrounds  himseli".  Where  lie 
i-  ill  a  decided  majority,  his  dis[)()sition  is  arrogant  and  overbearing, 
lull  h(>  is  easily  cowed  by  the  dis[)lay  of  physical  force.  The  Boer  of 
the  farm  and  the  veldt,  as  well  as  of  the  border  towns,  is  less 
ami'ua!)le  to  reason.  His  phenomenal  ignorance,  his  monumental 
conceit,  his  unconquerable  hatred  of  the  British,  make  him  a  tyrant. 
It  would  astound  many  who  have  been  loud  in  denouncing  war,  if 
tlicy  could  realize,   from  personal  observation    or    experience,  the 
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nature  of  this  Boer  tyranny.  So  subtle  and  far  reaching  are  its 
effects,  that  in  many  districts  on  British  soil  our  fellow-countrymen 
pass  their  lives  in  subjection.  They  are  compelled  to  endure  slights, 
and  to  swallow  insults  that  would  have  long  since  driven  a  less 
patient  people  to  civil  war.  The  Boer  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
British  are  a  race  of  cowards.  Not  all  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  persuade  him  that  the  color  of  the  British  jflag  is  not  white,  or 
that  the  independence  of  tlie  Transvaal  was  not  won  by  arms  at 
Laings  Nek  and  Majuba." 


CHAPTER  XXII 


LYDDITE   AND   BOER   MARKSMANSHIP 

An  incident  of  the  war  was   the  protest  I,y   Geneial   Joubert 
against  the  use  of  lyddite  sliells,  as  being  inhuman  and  contrary  to 
(•i\ilized  methods.    This  high  explosive  is  thus  called  from  the  name 
of  tlie  small   Kenti.sh   town   aiid  gunnery  center  where  the  experi- 
ments with  it  were   made.     Lyddite   is  simply  picric  acid   brought 
into  a  dense  state  of  fusion.    It  is  a  bright  yellow  substance  much 
used  for  dying  purposes,  and   is   obtained   by   the   action   of  nitric 
arid   on   phenol   or  carbolic   acid.     It  burns   fiercely,  and  owing  to 
tlu>  terrific  blast  produced  by  its  explosion,  the  destructive  effects 
"t  =1  bursting  shell  filled  with  it  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that 
of  u  shell  filled  with  gunpowder. 

Ordinary  shells  of  forged  steel  filled  with  lyddite  are  used  with 
SIX  mch  and  nine  and  two-tenths  inch  breech-loading  guns  and  with 
Jin\vit^ers,  and  also  with  four  inch  to  six  inch  quick-firing  guns      All 
Mirh  shells  are   equipped   with   percussion   nose  fuses  only,  and  the 
exi.losion  takes  place  on  impact  thus:    The  percussion  fuse  ignites 
a  I'H-nc  powder  exploder,  which,  in  turn,  ignites  the  bursting  charge 
••'  lyddite,  the  detonation   of  the  fuse  and  of  the  two  explosives 
'"Mde  the  shell  being  simultaneous.     The  picric  powder  exploder  is 
inserted  m  a  recess  left  in  the   lyddite  for  that  purpose.     Despite 
t he  protests  of  the   Boer  commander  against  its    use,  the  lyddite 
y\  is  in  some  respects  less  barbarous  than  the  shrapnel  exploded 
by  powder,  for,  though   widespread,  its  effect   is   due   more  to  air 
^•"•icussion  than  to  the  wounding  effects  of  the  flying  fragments. 
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That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a  lyddite  shell  bursting  among  a 
group  of  men  the  greater  number  will  be  killed,  not  by  pieces  of 
the  shell,  but  by  the  blow  of  the  suddenly  compressed  air.  In  other 
words,  this  extraordinary  missile  kills  a  man   without  hitting  him. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  amazing  skill  of  the  Boers  with 
the  rifle.  That  they  are  experts  cannot  be  denied,  for  any  men 
whose  existence  depends  on  their  ability  to  defend  themselves 
against  wild  men  and  animals  cannot  fail  to  handle  the  weapon 
effectively.  The  life  of  the  frontier,  where  the  nearest  neighlior 
might  be  miles  away,  has  made  them  self-reliant  and  expert  in  tliG 
art  of  self-defense. 

But  the  Boers  do  not  possess  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
credited,  for  the  good  reason  that  no  people  in  the  world  can  pos- 
sibly acquire  such  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  One  of  tlie 
greatest  of  living  experts  as  to  the  possil)ilities  of  this  weapon  is 
Mr.  A.  P.  Ingalls,  of  St.  Louis.  Not  only  is  he  among  the  most  skill- 
ful marksmen  in  the  west,  but  he  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  the 
subject,  and  his  statements,  therefore,  have  an  authority  which 
belongs  to  those  of  few  others.  A  gentleman  some  time  ago  was 
so  wrought  up  by  the  accounts  of  the  wonderful  marksmanshii)  nf 
the  Boers  that  he  asked  ]\Ir.  Ingalls  the  question. 

"Can  an  expert  rifleman  hit  an  object  tlir  si  f  a  man  IjHlO 
yards  away  V 

"  Of  course  ho  can,"  was  the   rei  You   staii      for   a  tar^a^t 

1,000  yards  from  me  and  I'll  kill  you     me  times  out  of  ten." 

"Can  the  feat  be  performed  under  all  C(  uditions?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  veteran.  "  It  practically  can't  be  '  ne 
unless  the  marksman  knows  the  exa(;t  distance  of  his  target  and 
precisely  what  his  gun  will  do  and  has  taken  the  proper  care  to 
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load  liis  shells  accurately,  and  see  that  his  sights  are  adjusted  to 
the  wind." 

"Do  you  believe  these  stories  about  the  Boers'  ability  to  pick 
off  men  or  antelope  at  from  750  to  l.UOO  yards?" 

"No,  and  no  one  else  does  who  knows  anything  al)ont  shoot- 
ing. It  would  take  a  ton  of  lead  tired  out  of  a  ritie  to  kill  a  man 
1,000  yards  distant  under  conditions  that  prevail  in  war. 

"There  are  three  great  ditliculties  to  be  surmounted:  The  first 
is  estimating  the  distance  ;  the  second  is  gauging  the  wind ;  the 
third  is  the  absolute  inability  of  any  man  to  hold  a  gun  perfectly 
steady  without  a  rest  —  I  might  almost  say  with  a  rest.  I  have 
known  one  man  who  could  judge  distance  accurately,  but  he  was 
a  freak,  such  as  these  men  who  can  carry  columns  and  columns  of 
ligures  in  their  heads.  He  could  glance  at  an  object,  say  200  yards 
away,  and  tell  you  the  distance,  and  he  wouldn't  miss  it  two  yards. 
1  saw  him  kill  a  deer  400  yards  away  once.  That  is  the  longest 
successful  shot  I  ever  knew  to  be  made  at  a  live  target  except 
when  the  distance  was  known  to  a  certainty.  If  it  had  been  any- 
one but  the  man  who  did  it,  I  would  say  it  was  just  a  'happen' — 
that  he  couldn't  do  it  again  — but  I  knew  his  wonderful  gift  for 
estimating  distances  accurately.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  men 
claim  to  have  killed  deer  500  or  600  yards  distant.  I  always  think 
200  yards  would  be  a  closer  estimate.  And  when  1  have  had  the 
opportunity,  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  the  distance,  I 
have  found  T  was  right.  I  once  killed  a  crow  with  a  rifle  240  yards 
away.    That  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  the  truth. 

"It  was  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Maine.  My  father  had  a  target 
500  yards  from  our  back  fence.  There  was  a  dead  calf  exactly 
half  way  between  the  fence  and  the  target.    It  had  been  put  there 
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as  a  bait  for  a  fox.  There  had  been  a  snow  and  the  crows  had 
dug  down  to  the  carcass  and  one  was  standing  guard  while  the 
others  were  eating.  The  sentinel's  black  feathers  made  a  perfect 
mark  against  the  snow  background,  although  he  didn't  look  bigger 
than  a  nailhead  in  yonder  wall.  I  knew  the  distance,  and  I  knew 
at  what  notch  to  put  the  sights  of  the  gun.  There  was  no  wind 
stirring.  I  rested  the  gun  on  the  fence  and  popped  away  and  the 
crow  fell  over  dead.  Now  that  was  just  a  'happen'  shot.  T  aimed 
to  make  it  all  right,  but  I  might  not  do  it  again  in  a  thousand 
times. 

"Now,  for  the  wind:  In  a  1,000  yard  range  a  wind  blow- 
ing three  miles  an  hour  will  detlect  a  l)ullet  about  fifteen  foot. 
That  has  to  be  allowed  for,  and,  as  the  wind's  force  is  rarely  tlit' 
same  over  the  entire  range,  it  is  practically  impossil)le  to  gauge  it 
accurately  for  a  chance  range. 

"As  to  the  inability  of  a  man  to  hold  a  g!in  perfectly  steady. 
anybody  knows  that  is  true.  Hut  there  are  marksni(>n  who  can 
drive  tacks  with  a  ritlo  or  cut  a  stung  with  a  bullet.  That  is  true. 
but  not  at  long  range.     Let  mo  illustrate : 


To  give  you  an  idea  of  tli     care  that  is  necessaiy  to  mal 


<(>  ;i 


creditable  long  distance  target,  1  will  ask  if  you  know  why  'onis- 
distance  ritkMuen  use  a  round  barreled  gun  inslead  ol  llie  o('tagt)ii- 
shaped  liaii'el  that  most  sportsmen  like?" 

"No,  I  thonght  not.  Voii  do  know,  liowi'vei-.  thai  siccl  expainN 
with  heat  Yon  may  even  remember  the  tigiirt\s  ms  to  tln^  expansion 
and  contraction  of  big  bridges  accoi'iling  as  I  he  weather  is  hot  or 
cold.  I  don't,  1ml  I  do  know  that  for  cNtM-y  grain  of  powder  burned 
in  a  gnn  there  is  a  corresi»onding  expansion  of  the  uu'tal  barrel, 
1  also  know  that  if  this  expansion  is  not  equable,  the  gnn  will  uul 
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shoot  true.  The  expansion  cannot  be  absolutely  the  same  at  every 
lioint  of  an  octagon-shaped  barrel  because  some  parts  are  thicker 
than  others,  whereas  a  round  barrel  is  the  same  thickness  all 
around,  and  expands  at  one  point  as  much  as  it  does  at  another. 
This  may  sound  chimerical  to  you,  but  did  you  over  see  a  piece  of 
tuodern  artillery  with  any  but  a  cylindrical  barrel !  They  are  ma,de 
that  way  in  order  to  secure  equality  of  expansion. 

"Another  thing  that  target-shooters  do,  who  make  scores  worth 
noting,  is  to  load  their  own  shells.  I  never  saw  a  man  make  a 
'lecent  score  with  factory  amunition,  and,  of  course,  that  is  what 
soldiers  in  the  field  use.  We  weigh  our  powder  as  carefully  as 
though  it  were  gold  dust,  and  if  there  is  a  grain  too  much  or  a  grain 
toi)  little  we  reduce  or  add  to  the  charge  exactly  that  grain. 

"  I  am  not  saying  that  a  man  can't  hit  a  target  without  all 
this  care.  I  have  seen  harum-scarum  fellows  plunk  the  bull's-eye 
\atli  a  factory  cartridge.  But  they  can't  shoot  steadily,  and  when 
the  scores  are  made  up  they  are  out  of  it.  They  may  have  bull's- 
cyrs,  but  others  of  their  shots  will  have  gone  wide  of  tlio  target. 
A  very  small  thing  will  start  a  bullet  on  the  wrong  course.  That 
i<  (lue  reason  why  target  shooters  don't  use  magazine  guns.  The 
i'lillets  in  a  nnigazine  are  apt  to  become  more  woi-u  on  one  side 
tliau  on  the  other.  Of  course,  tiiat  is  fatal  in  long  distance  shoot- 
ing,  although  it  might  not  count  in  a  range  of  less  than  live  hun- 
•  Ired  yards. 

"  Hut  the  great  dilliculty  a])Out  shari)shooters  picking  off  men 
at  long  range  is,  that  they  can't  know  how  far  they  are  shooting 
iiiid  they  car':  hold  the  gun  on  the  target.  To  bo  sure,  they  can 
u'H  tho  range  of  a  position  with  a  raiige-Huder,  and  then  rain 
I'll  lifts  on  it,  and  where  so  many  bullets  are  falling  some  are  bound 
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to  find  their  billets,  but  that  isn't  marksmanship — that  is  merely 
shelling  a  position.  A  bullet  from  a  modern  rifle  will  kill  more  than 
a  mile  away,  and,  theoretically,  they  are  sighted  for  tremendous 
distances,  but  the  trouble  is  that  nobody  can  shoot  accurately  with 
them  at  such  extremely  long  ranges." 

Mr.  Ingalls  told  of  the  devices  of  target  shooters  to  obtain  a 
steady  rest  for  their  guns  —  how  they  lie  on  their  backs,  on  their 
faces  and  in  every  other  conceivable  manner  in  order  to  insure  the 
steadiness  of  their  aim.  The  best  rest,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  box  with 
a  place  sawed  out  of  it  for  the  marksman  to  stana  in.  This  sup- 
ports him  on  both  sides,  and,  with  the  barrel  of  his  gun  resting  on 
a  sack  of  sand  or  shot,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  wabble. 
The  Boer  sharpshooters  probably  don't  have  time  to  make  such  rests 
for  their  rifles. 

"Sharp  shooters,  of  course,  have  peep  sighte  to  concentrate  their 
vision,  but  any  hunter  will  tell  you  that  a  peep  sight  isn't  of  much 
service  when  the  object  to  be  sighted  is  not  clearly  defined  against 
the  background. 

"If  I  were  to  see  a  Filipino  1,000  yards  away,  I'd  take  a  crack  at 
him  for  luck,"  concludo(l  Mr.  Ingalls,  "but,  unless  1  knew  the  exact 
distance  and  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  had  a  perfect  rest,  I  would 
only  get  him  by  chance." 

One  startling  fact  was  connected  with  the  heavy  losses  suffered 
by  the  British  troops  in  their  battles  with  the  Boers.  That  was  the 
alarming  number  of  ollicers  killed.  The  ligures  showed  that  out 
of  every  four  slain  at  (Hencoe,  one  was  an  ofllccr,  whereas,  the 
organization  is  made  on  ilie  principle  that  there  is  one  to  every 
twenty-live  men.  Among  the  enlisted  men  at  (iloncoe,  the  propor- 
tion  of    Killed   to   wounded    was  30  to   IHC).  while   10  ofticers  wern 
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killed  and  22  officers  wounded.  The  difPerence  in  the  percentage 
leads  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the  officers  continued  to  lead 
tlien-  men  after  receiving  their  first  wound. 

Tliese  facts  caused  many  strenuous  protests  against  the  ancient 
custom   of  British   officers  in    refusing  to  take   cover  when  under 
Ine.     Emperor   Willia.n    criticised   this   practice,   and   the   general 
feelmg  m  the  army  was  that,  though  the  regulations   do   not  say 
thHt    officers    must    not    lie    down,    it   is   such   a    well    established 
Pnncple  that  it  would  take  a  courageous  man  to  begin  a  chan.^e 
^  •■oally   brave   officer    feels   shamefacedness    in   seeking   a   shelter 
wlHcli,  of  neces.ity,  is  denied  his  men.     The  sight  of  such   an   act 
I'-mg  a  critical   moment   is   demoralizing   to  the  soldiers,  whose 
respect  for  their  lea.lers  suffers  a  damaging   blow    when  they   see 
'iHM.i    trying   to   lind    protection   from   the   whistling  bullets      It  is 
'"niKui  nature   to  venerate  the  oHicer  who  is  able  to  say,  "(V.me'" 
insload  of  shouting,  ''Go!"  to  his  n,en,  and  the  adage  of 'the  British 
sukher  IS.  '•  Follow  wherever  an  officer  leads." 

No  one  can  forget  the  deadly  accuracy  displayed  by  the  Boers 
^vi-h  the  vU\e  in  the  war  of  1871)- H),  but  the  weapon  of  that  day 
''ears  shghf  comparison  to  the  one  used  in  1895).     The    former  wis 

'"  ""  ^'"^   "'^^^  of   ^''«   J^Hfish    Martini,  and  was  a  hamn.erlels 

;""'    "'    "'^•'"*    "i"^'    pounds    weight,    with    a   8().inch    half-o,.fagon 
'"••'•"'    '"Hi    a    shotgun    butt   stock.     Its    calibre   was    .45,    and    the 
"H.f   wcghcd    fro.n    405   (o   450  grains,  the   powder  charge  being 
•"'  wmis  111  ii  briiss  (Iniwii  ciirtridge  case. 

This  weaiion  was  siglifcd  up  to  2,000  yards,  and,  besides  the 
"-'  siatiouary  sight,  it  had  a  ,,nersible  front,  or,  in  other  words. 
'•  ^',^l.t  capable  of  being  used  as  an  ordinary  front  sight,  and  by  a 
^'%'le   motion,  changed   into  a   line   pinhead  sight,  protected  by  a 
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ring  to  prevent  it  being  knocked  off.  When  specially  fine  shootiui: 
was  desired,  the  front  globe  was  shaded  by  a  thimble-shaped  hood 
The  ordinary  fixed,  or  rear  sights  were  on  the  l)arrel,  while  on  thr 
gun's  gri[»  was  a  turndown  poop,  regulated  by  a  sidescrew  to  an 
elevation  of  2,000  ^ards.  The  shortest  distance  for  which  the  peep 
and  globe  were  used,  was  some  700  yards 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Boer  riflemen  and  their 
weapons,"  siiid  Archibald  Forbes,  who  was  with  Sir  Evelyn  Woods 
column  in  South  Africa,  in  l)S77-'80.  "They  are  marvelous  ritli> 
shots.  They  shoot  their  antelope  and  other  game  from  the  saddle, 
not  apparently  caring  to  get  nearer  to  their  quarry  than  600  to 
700  yards.  Then  they  understand  the  currents  of  air,  their  effect 
upon  the  drift  of  a  bullet,  and  can  judge  distance  as  accurately  ns 
it  could  be  measured  by  a  skilled  engineer.  Tliey  can  hit  an 
officer  as  far  as  they  can  discern  his  insignia  of  rank.  Sir  (leorge 
W.  Colley,  the  commander  in  South  Afi'ica.  was  killed  at  a  distance 
of  1,400  yards,  at  Majuba  Hill.  Wo  lost  teiTibly  in  ofIic(>rs  at  ilie 
fight  mentioned,  and  also  at  Laing's  Nek  and  Rorke's  Drift,  from 
the  deadly  rifles  of  the  sharpshooting  Boers." 

No  explanation  is  retiuired  as  to  how  the  Hoers  became  such 
wonderful  nmrksmen.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  because 
when  they  wont  to  South  Africa  tboy  had  to  loani  to  shoot  well 
in  cont(^sting  the  country  with  wild  boasts  and  the  0(|ually  fierce 
wild  nuMi.  They  became  unerring  riflemen  through  the  siiuio 
education  that  made  the  Amoriciin  i)ionoors  among  tlu^  liiu'st  shots 
in  the  woi-ld.  Every  Boer  is  a  huntor,  and  such  in(Mi  must  in('\i- 
tably  become  oxi)ort  rifle  shots,  or  they    are   not   pi-oporly   huuteis. 

The  Boer  rifle  of  to-day  is  the  sporting  model  t)f  the  Mann- 
lioher,  a  Gerunin  arm,  which,  for  its  weight  and  caliber,  is  probiiiily 
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the  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  world.  Tlie  military  Mannlicher 
IS  used  in  the  armies  of  Austria,  Holland,  Greece,  Brazil,  Chili 
I'eru  and  Roumania.  The  •' Haenel  model."  as  a  sporting  weapon 
.s  beyond  all  rivalry.  Its  finish  is  perfection,  it  weighs  about  eight 
pounds,  and  in  South  Africa  it  costs  200  marks.  The  carbine 
l^^'rrel  is  24  inches  long  and  the  rifle  30.  It  has  a  pistol  grip  and 
shng  straps,  is  hair  triggered  and  its  caliber  is  .30.  Its  extreme 
nmge  is  4.500  yards,  with  a  killing  range  of  4,000  vards.  What 
would  our  early  pioneers  have  thought  of  a  little  weapon  that  could 
Ho  relied  upon  to  kill  a  man  more  than  two  miles  away?  Yet  at  the 
'hstauce  named  this  wonderful  rifle  will  send  a  bullet  through  two 
nu'hes  of  solid  ash  and  nearly  three  of  pine,  and  at  u  short  distance  it 
will  drive  a  ball  clean  through  four  feet  of  pine. 

The  bullet  used  in  war  is  full-mantled,  with  an  outer  skin  of 
••opper  or  nickel,  but  that  which  is  employed  for  game  shooting  is 
only  half-mantled,  leaving  the  lead  point  exposed,  so  that  it 
"...nshrooms"  or  spreads  when  it  strikes.  No  arm  can  compare  with 
>t  "'  I'nnt.ng  large  game.  Making  a  small  orifice  as  it  enters,  it  tears 
"  liirgo  one  as  it  leaves  the  body.  With  a  velocity  of  t>,000  feet  a 
socoiul,  its  impact  is  tremendous. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Dum-Dum  bullet,  which  is  a  soft- 
Po-.ted  missile,  but  far  less  destructive  Ihan  the  Haenol-Mannlicher 
Hall,  employed  by  the  Boers,  which,  at  close  range,  si.v  at  1,000  yards 
<"•  loss,  does  not  fiatten,  but  bores  a  clean  hole  through  a  bone  without 
^I'lmtonng.  When,  however,  it  upsets,  the  consequences  are  fri-dit- 
l"l.  for  flesh  and  bone  are  torn  to  fragments.  The  charge  was  nuule 
'liat  the  Boers  used  the  soft  pointed  bullet  against  the  British;  for  the 
^='l<->  of  humanity's  decency,  it  would  be  better  not  to  credit  the 
accusation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

GREAT  BRITAIN,   COLONIAL  LOYALTY,   AND   CONDITIONS   WHICH   EXISTED 
IN   THE    EARLY   STAGES    OF   THE    WAR. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  South  African  war  and  the 
reverses  which  came  to  English  arms  in  the  early  part  of  the 
struggle,  brought  Great  Britain  face  to  face  with  contingencies  not 
considered  in  the  opening  days  of  the  contest.  The  most  pessimistic 
(lid  not  think  the  "insignificant"  Boer  war  would  test  the  fibre  of 
the  British  Empire,  nor  that  the  results  of  the  fighting  would  open 
ill!  opportunity  for  jealous  European  nations  to  make  an  advance 
on  England's  outposts  in  the  far  east.  But,  confronted  by  these 
pioblems,  England  bravely  grappled  with  them.  The  English  col- 
onies showed  their  loyalty  by  an  eager  ofPering  of  reinforcements. 
Lord  Salisbury  immediately  served  notice  on  the  world  that  England 
would  not  tolerate  any  interference  on  the  part  of  other  powers, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  England's  difficulties, 
would  be  met  with  stern  retribution,  even  if  it  took  the  last 
British  dollar,  and  the  hiot  drop  of  blood  in  the  nation. 

The  quick  offer  of  coloniiil  assistance  was  one  of  the  bright 
spots,  to  the  British  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  gloom  which 
swept  over  the  empire,  because  of  the  Boer  victories.  The  different 
<'olonies  offered  twice  the  number  of  men  that  could  be  accepted 
liy  the  mother  country,  and  the  various  colonial  parliaments  quickly 
mot  to  vote  funds  and  supplies  for  the  equipping  of  troops.  Rich 
iiion  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  came  forward  with  offers  to 
iiulividually  equip  a  certain  number  of  men.  Thousands  of  dollars 
wcro  given  from  priv.ite  sources. 
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Later  further  offers  of  reinforcements  were  accepted  from  the 
colonies.  Canada  offered  to  equip  a  force  of  mounted  policemen, 
the  hard  rough  riders  and  fighters  of  the  Northwest  territories. 
Troops  were  also  accepted  from  Australia,  in  addition  to  the  fir-! 
enlistments.  When  the  call  for  volunteers  came  in  England  pro[)<  r. 
never  had  been  seen  such  scenes  of  enthusiasm  as  were  witness(>il 
on  the  streets  of  London.  The  regimental  quotas  were  quickly 
filled  up,  and  before  the  middle  of  January,  several  thousand  vol- 
unteers from  England  proper,  were  embaiked  aboard  ship  on  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  strife.  The  parting  reception  given  thes(> 
volunteers  was  something  never  exceeded  in  England.  Dense 
crowds  packed  the  thoroughfares,  and  the  police  details  could 
hardly  clear  the  way  of  the  thousands  who  were  packed  along  the 
line  of  march.  Dukes,  lords  and  earls  fought  for  the  right  to  secuie 
commanding  positions  in  these  regiments.  Never  before  has  England 
sent  out  so  much  of  her  l)lue  blood  to  the  battlefield. 

When  news  of  the  Hrst  British  disasters  at  the  seat  of  war 
reached  Canada,  there  was  no  dismay  or  discouragement,  but  ,i 
tidal  wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  the  country,  like  that  which 
carried  everything  before  it  in  England.  Naturally,  the  belief  \\a-< 
general  that  a  second  contingent  would  be  called  for,  to  iuchule 
artillery,  as  well  as  mounted  infantry,  in  which  the  Canadian  service 
is  known  to  be  very  ellicient.  Lieutenant  Dw^yer,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  stationed  at  Halifax,  was  ordered  to  report  at  once  I'^r 
service  in  South  Africa,  and  all  Canada  waited  to  hear  the  call,  in 
order  to  respond  with  the  same  enthusiastic  loyalty  with  which 
she  had  answered  tiie  first  summons. 

The  other  British  colonies  were  not  behind  Canada  in  their 
devotion    to   England.     On  July    11,  the  Queensland   Parliament, 
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lonths  before  tlie  negotiations  had  reached  an  acute  stage,  passed 
;i  resolution,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  offering  the  home  government 
the  services  of  250  mounted  infantry,  with  machine  guns,  in  the 
(■\ent  of  hostilities.  Canada  came  next,  closely  followed  by 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia,  who  asked  the  privilege  of  sending 
largo  contingents  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  recent  years  so  stirred  the  souls 
nf  the  Queen  and  her  Government,  as  this  outburst  of  loyalty  from 
the  colonies.      Great  Britain,  the  Empire  that  has  been  quick  to 
spread    its   mailed    hand    for   the    protection    of    its   subjects,   was 
threatened,  and  the  rugged   men   of  Canada  vied  with  the  rough 
riders  of  the  Antii)odes  in  insisting  that  their  rifles  be  permitted  to 
"bark  and  bite."     So  overwhelming  was  the  tribute  of  loyalty  that 
the    War    Office    had    to    decide,   not    how    many    men    the    loyal 
colonies  would  send,  but  how  many  fully  equipped  fighters  could 
ho  utilized.      The  Government  finally  decided  that  the  unit  of  125 
men  should  be  the  maximum  for  each  colony,  except  in  the  cases 
of  Victoria  and   New  South  Wales,  which  were  allowed  250  men, 
a)id    of    Canada,    which     could    send    500.      Even    with     govern- 
mental limits  set,  great  precautions  had    to  bo  taken   in  Canada 
liiul  in  Australia,   to  keep  the  transports  from   being  overrun   by 
the  eager  volunteers.     It   was  thought    best   to   accei.t    militiamen 
hecause  of   their  training.     The  limit  set  was  exceeded,  because  of 
t!ic  colonials  who  Avould  not  be  denied,   the   assignments  being  as 
lollows: 

Canada:  Eight  companies,  making  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
\ictoria:  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  mounted  rifies  and  one 
liundred    and    twenty-five    infantry.      Tasmania:     Eighty   infantiy. 
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Now    Zciihind:     'I'wo    luuidred    mounted    riHes.    Queensland:    Oiu- 
hundred  and  twenty-five  infantry. 

Tlio  Victorian  and  Tasnnmian  contingents  sailed  fnnii  Melbourne, 
on  October  2S,  on  which  day  the  city  witnessed  the  greatest 
demonstration  in  its  history.  As  the  band  marched  through  tln' 
streets,  it  was  cheered  by  200,()()<)  people,  and  the  Colonial  (Joverndi, 
in  an  eloquent  speech,  tin-illed  his  hearers  ])y  declaring  that  the 
wheeling  inlo  line  by  the  sons  of  Australia,  with  the  men  of 
Canada,  .narked  an  era  in  British  history. 

Similar  honors  were  paid  on  the  same  day  by  Sydney  to  her 
departing  militia,  as  was  the  case  at  Adelaide  and  Brisbane,  and  ;it 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  the  various  legislatures  having  voted 
hirge  sums  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  todk 
the  Held. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  movements  in  European  diplomatic 
circles  left  no  room  for  doul)t  that  at  least  France  and  Russia  were 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  assistance  of  other  powers  in  joint  repre- 
sentations to  (}reat  Britain.  It  was  regarded  as  certain  that  neitlii  r 
France  nor  Russia  were  acting  from  motives  of  sympathy  with  the 
Boers,  for  if  so.  they  v.onld  have  entered  their  protests  I)efore  the 
negotiations  between  Kruger  and  Cluunberlain  reached  the  ulti- 
matum stage.  Therefore,  it  was  reasonal)le  to  infer  that  if  France 
and  liussia  act  at  or  before  the  close  of  the  war,  tlioy  will  tlo  -o 
from  purely  selfish  motives,  and  with  the  expectation  of  compellinir 
Oreat  Britain  to  renuiin  passive,  while  they  seize  some  other  part-^ 
of  the  globe  for  their  own.  h'nssia's  ambition  in  the  direction  nf 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  well  known,  and  France  has  designs  in  Chiii;i 
and  Africa  which  it  never  has  taken  the  pains  to  conceal. 

Unfortunately   for  a    pacific    outlook,    the   ambitions  of    boUi 
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Frauce  and  Russia  are  dangerous  to  the  British  Empire.  England 
can  neither  permit  France  to  secure  preponderance  in  the  control 
of  northern  Africa,  nor  allow  Russia  to  advance  to  the  borders  of 
India  without  practically  destroying  the  British  Empire.  Couse- 
(jaeutly,  Great  Britain  is  almost  certain  to  accept  the  alternative 
of  war,  even  in  its  present  "splendid  isolation,"  for  to  no  power 
can  it  turn,  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  be  to  Germany,  for  assistance. 
If  Great  Britain  is  hnally  brought  face  to  face  with  the  alternative 
of  submission  to  the  dictates  of  Europe,  or  a  war  which  shall  girt 
the  globe  with  a  belt  of  flame,  it  unquestionably  will  choose  the 
dread  alternative  of  war. 

The  attitude  of  the  several  European  powers  and  of  the  United 
States,  the  probable  direction  of  such  a  war,  and  the  changes  it 
would  ultimately  make  in  the  map  of  the  old  world,  are  subjects 
which  are  just  now  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  diplomats 
of  Kurope.  Count  ]\Iouravieff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  flitted  between  Paris  and  San  Sebastian  for  three  weeks, 
ill  constant  consultation  with  the  French  and  Spanish  foreign 
departments.  All  over  Europe  the  press,  free  for  the  time  being 
from  the  restraint  of  censorship,  waged  a  campaign  of  bitter  invec- 
tive. The  crux  of  tlie  situation  will  come  when  England  whips 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Great 
Britain  will  make  known  its  plans  for  the  future  government  of 
those  two  republics. 

In  any  future  demands  on  Great  Britain.  Russia  will  necessarily 
take  the  lead,  for  the  Czar's  empire  has  the  most  to  gain.  Although 
Having  the  most  subtle  and  secretive  diplomats  in  luirope,  the 
ambition  and  inflexible  purpose  of  Russia  are  well  known.  Tn  a 
general   statement,   Russia's  ambition    lies  in   the  direction   of  an 
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open  sea,  unfettered  by  the  ice  shackles  of  winter.  Until  recently 
Russian  forts  faced  the  ice-clad  Baltic,  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Northern  Pacific.  For  six  months  of  every  year  Russia's  merchant 
steamers  and  Russia's  warships  were  locked  in  ice,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  recent  acquisition  from  China  of  Port  Arthur  that  the 
Czar's  naval  base  in  t!ie  Pacitic  was  rendered  effective  by  open 
water  the  year  around.  For  years  Russia  hoped  to  extend  its 
empire  southwaid  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  Constantinople  as 
the  objective  point,  but  its  ambition,  w'lile  perhaps  not  com- 
pletely sha*"tered,  was  indefinitely  delayed  by  vhe  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878,  when  Europe  erected  the  quasi  independent  Balkan 
States  as  a  buffer  between  the  Czar's  dominion  and  the  sea. 

Since  then  Russia  has  b.^en  i)ushing  steadily  southward  toward 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Ail  the  intrigue  of  which  Russian  diplo- 
macy is  capable  has  been  exerted  in  securing  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  semi-barbaric  courts  of  the  Ameor  and  the  Sludi. 
So  successfully  has  this  diplomatic  intrigue  been  cai-ried  on  tliat 
to-day  it  is  generally  believed  that  Russia  has  engaged  by  secret 
treaty  to  occupy  Afghanistan  with  Russian  troops  in  order  to  preserve 
order  after  the  death  of  the  i)resent  Ameer  and  secure  the  thront" 
to  his  successor.  And  it  is  an  open  secret  in  European  capitals 
that  the  Shah  has  agreed  to  give  Russia  the  port  of  Bunder-AbMs, 
</!'  the  Persian  Gulf,  whenever  Russia  chooses  to  occupy  it,  aiul 
has  also  granted  concessions  to  Russian  syndicates  for  railwa.-^ 
running  from  Russian  soil  to  the  Persian  (Julf. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  the  Czar's  'iruiy 
enters  Afghanistan,  it  goes  there  to  stay  until  (Ireat  Britain  drivi\s 
it  out.  Th(>  day  that  a  Russian  army  corps  occupies  Herat,  that 
day  Afghanistan  becomes  territory  of  the  Czar,  and  brings  the  Kn- 
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siau  frontier  down  to  Khyber  Pass,  an  ever-present  menace  to 
Hi'itish  control  of  India.  It  has  long  l)een  an  aphorism  in  London 
that  "When  Russia  goes  to  Herat,  We  fight."  Equally  dangerous  to 
the  British  Indian  empire  would  l>e  Russia's  control  of  the  Persian 
dull'.  Great  feitaiu  gave  ample  evidence  of  a  true  ai)preciation  of 
the  danger  from  this  (juarter  by  deciding  to  send  ;■  powerful 
sqnadrou  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  <thus  serving  notice  on  Russia,  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the  Czar  must  keep  hands  off 
for  the  present. 

Russia's  designs  in  China  are  equally  understood.  Already  the 
Czar  hold-  the  Manchurian  peninsula  and  is  disputing  with  Great 
Britain  at  Peking  the  right  to  dictate  terms  and  concessions  to  the 
Chinese  government.  Great  liritain  has  secured  from  China  a  well 
detiued  si)hero  of  interest  in  the  Vang-tse-Kiang  Valley,  by  which 
uliinuitely  the  Indian  Km[)ire  will  reach  eastward  from  lUirnuih  to 
ihc  Paciiic.  English  capital  is  lali'eady  'ouilding  long  lines  of  rail- 
road through  and  r. cross  the  valley.  In  any  united  Kuroi)ean 
coiilition  against  Grout  Britaui.  Russia,  if  the  coalition  succeeded 
in  it.-,  object,  not  only  would  overthrow  British  influence  at  Peking 
uiid  (le[)rive  Great  Ui-it-iin  of  the  Vang-tse-Kiang  Valley,  but,  in  all 
nrobability,  would  extend  itv**  boundaries  of  the  territory  already 
seized  from  China,  southward,  until  it  induided  Peking,  and  ultimately 
make  the  (Miinese  empire  all  ltl.tissiiiu. 

As  far  as  territorial  acquisition  is  Ktmetrnad,  France  ha  -  almost 
iis  miicii  to  gain  as  Rus<i:;j.  Then,  too.  fvanco  is  still  smarting 
miller  the  chagrin  of  \hic  l-ajxhoda  iiirj<i*rnt.  wIrmi  a  .ear  ago 
.Major  Marcha-Dd  was  iinr-rnTr,  niou»ly  bwMUe«l  o«4  M  the  Upper 
Nile  country  by  Ijord  Kite  Fnni^r*  Imm  turrit' *ri a  1  ambitions 

ill  Africa  and  China,  and,  uuimtfrnmititiw  Ml  ttM  onmui  '-r  -is.  the.se 
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ambitions  run  counter  to  British  interests.  In  Africa,  France 
already  controls  Algeria  and  Tunis,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  French  Soudan,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  nearly  to  the 
Nile.  France  dreams  of  a  great  emi)ire  in  Africa,  and  h)ng  has 
coveted  Tripoli.  That  France  will  undertake  to  seize  the  lattei',  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  goes  without  saying.  Aud  with  Tripoli  added 
to  Algeria,  France  would  oe  u[)  to  the  gates  of  Fgypt,  which  (ireat 
Britain  already  occupies,  and  probably  always  will  occupy,  in  oidcr 
to  safeguard  the  Suez  Canal.  Again,  France  would  like  to  add 
Morocco  to  the  western  frontier  of  Algeria,  and  in  a  general 
European  war,  undoubtedly  would  endeavor  to  seize  it.  Morocco, 
under  French  control,  would  give  France  the  right,  ;)i  ieast  to 
divide  with  (ireat  Britain,  the  control  of  the  (iibraltar  gateway  to 
the  Mediterranean  If  uniteil  Europe  should  defeat  (Jreat  Britain 
in  war,  the  latter  would  bo  driven  out  of  Egyi)t,  and  the  British 
control  pass  to  another  power,  and  I'^iaiu'e  would  again  step  in  lo 
demand  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  as  ils  share  of  the  booty.  With 
Egypt  would  go  naturally  the  (Mnitrol  of  the  Suez  Canal,  this 
depriving  Great  Britain  of  its  short  road  to  India. 

In  China,  France,  too,  would  expect  to  gain  in  war  with  (iieat 
Britain.  France  already  has  a  strong  foothold  in  the  Orient,  ludo- 
China,  including  Tonkin,  being  a  valuable,  if  not  a  remuuerati\e, 
colonial  jiossession.  In  aiidition  to  the  territory  already  held  in 
the  far  East,  France  has  a  treaty  with  China,  giving  it  a  sphcie  of 
interest  in  several  of  tlie  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  enipiiv. 
tog(!ther  with  valual)le  railway  coiu-cssions,  whicdi  aii'eady  thi-cali'n 
to  extend  into  the  Mritish  sphere  in  the  Y'ang-tse-Kiang  V'abey. 
Added  to  a.ll  this,  is  the  feverish  condition  of  France  at  home. 
The  army  is  disaffected,  consi)iracies  are  rife,  and    royalist  plotting 
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is  incessant.  The  republic  is  torn  ])y  internal  strife.  Nothing 
would  clear  the  French  atmosphere  more  thoroughly  than  a  war, 
in  which  factional  quarrels  at  home  would  be  forgotten,  and 
employment  given  to  a  great  army  that  long  has  chafed  under 
idleness. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  seems  to  rest  with  the  German 
Kniperor.  If  (Jermany  casts  its  lot  with  Europe,  Great  Britain  may 
as  well  call  out  its  last  availal)le  man.  for  the  sea  girt  empire  will 
iiuloed  be  in  danger.  Ihit  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  is 
apparent  reason  to  believe  that  (Jermany  will  cast  its  lot  with 
(Ireat  Britain.  Several  months  bcfoi'(5  the  Transvaal  negotia- 
ti(»iis  assumed  a  dangeious  [)Iuise,  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  (iermau 
Ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  reached  an  agreement  which, 
to-day,  is  the  most  mysterious  diplomatic  seci'ct  in  all  Europe. 
That  this  agreement  has,  among  (ither  thiiigs,  given  Great  Britain 
a  tr('(>  hand  in  South  Africa  is  ajjparfnt,  for  tlio  Kaiser's  attitude 
iidw  is  in  strange  contrast  to  his  frirtidiiness  toward  the  Boer 
LiiiMMument,  immediately  after  the  Jameson  laid  in  1S1I(>,  when  he 
sent  a  congratulatory  message  to  President  Kruger  that  inflamed 
I'li'.'land.  mobilized  the  Britisji  squailrons,  and  nearly  ended  in  war. 

Despite  tiio  evident  sympathy  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man iteople  for  the  Bo(ms,  the  Gernuui  government  is  preserving 
ail  attitude  of  the  most  impartial  lUMitrality.  The  mysterious 
agreiMiuMit  between  Great  Htitain  and  (Jermany,  which  is  exciting 
sn  much  concern  in  Europe,  is  variously  interpreted,  the  most 
|ir(iltalil(>  (explanation  of  its  tenur  luMug  hazai'ded  by  an  English 
Nlate'iiiaii.  who  believes  it  gives  (i(M'niany  fi'e(>  hand  in  the  Kaiser's 
pet  proj(>('t  of  establishing  a  great  Gernnin  colonial  empire  in  Asia 
Minor.     Whatever  the   nature  of  the  secret  agreement,  it  may  be 
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safely 'assumed  that  Great  Britain  lias  not  given  Germany  something 
for  nothing.  If  Germany  is  to  be  permitted  to  establish  herself  in 
Asia  Minor,  Great  Britain  has  received  compensation  somewhere, 
and  tlie  nature  of  that  compensation  will  be  revealed  when  the 
Euroi)ean  interference  with  Great  Britain's  plans  is  definitely  agreed 
upon,  if  at  all. 

The  successful  formation  of  a  European  coillition,  therefore, 
depends  largely  upon  Germany.  If  Germany  unites  its  fleet  with 
Great  Britain,  and  lioids  its  army  ready  to  mairli  against  France 
and  Russia,  the  proposed  European  coalition  will  end  in  bluster. 
If,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  Germany  shall  finally  decide  to  make  terms 
with  Fraiu-e  and  Russia,  trusting  to  an  agreement  with  those 
powers  to  give  it  what  it  wants  in  Asia  Minor  or  any  otiier  cpiarter 
of  tiio  globe,  the  coalition  is  as  good  as  formed.  But,  up  to  tlie 
present  time,  every  indication  jioints  to  German  sympathy  wifli 
Great  Bi'itain,  and  every  effort  is  being  miide  in  France  and  Russia 
to  break  this  mysterious  bond  of  friendship).  It  hai'dly  seems 
credible  that  France  and  Hiissia  would  provoke  war  with  Gn-at 
Britain  and  Germany  united.  'I'h(>  risk  wouid  be  too  great,  for  both 
woulil  be  menaced  by  the  Euglish  s([iuidrons  on  their  coasts,  and 
by  the  German,  Austrian,  and   llalian  armies  on  iho  frontiers. 

The  attitude  of  the  smaller  powers  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
for  they  could  hardly  (>scape  b(Mng  diawn  into  any  conti'oversy 
which  involves  Great  Britain,  Russia,  l"'ranc(>  ami  (iermany. 

Take  Italy  first:  Italy  is  almost  tln^  only  e.xclnsively  !\lediter- 
ranean  po\\(>r,  and  must,  for  its  own  protection,  exercise  a  consid- 
erable voice  in  th(>  conlrol  of  that  great  inland  ocean.  It  i>  .1 
member  of  the  dreibund,  that  otlensivo  and  defensive  alliaMce 
which  calls  Italy's  army  into  the  field  whenever  (Jerniany  or  Austria, 
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or  both,  are  attacked.  If  Gerinany  involves  itself  in  war  either 
for  or  against  Great  Britain,  Italy,  by  the  terms  of  the  dreibinid, 
is  bonnd  to  assist.  But,  asside  from  the  driebund,  Italy  has 
interests,  mostly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  mythical  one  in  China, 
which  almost  compel  it  to  attach  itself  to  the  fortunes  of  Great 
Hritain  in  the  present  crisis.  In  the  first  place,  Italy  lo'^.g  has 
a'^sorted  its  claim  to  'rrii)oli,  and  its  claim  is  well  known  to 
Europe.  Inasmuch  as  Tripoli  is  equally  coveted  by  France,  it  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  be  taken  over  by  both.  By  joining  issues 
with  Franco  and  Russia,  Italy  would  have  nothing  tf)  gain  in  the 
way  of  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  by  allying  itself  with 
(Ireat  Britain,  Italy  would  be  able  to  claim  Tripoli  when  peace  was 
(ince  more  lestored.  Italian  int(H'ests  in  China  are  hazy  in  tlie 
extreme,  but  tlie  government  still  cherishes  a  dream  of  a  colonial 
dependency  in  the  Orient. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  practically  certain  that  Austria,  if  it 
tiikes  any  hanJ  at  all  in  the  international  quarrel,  will  do  so  most 
unwillingly,  and  on  the  side  with  which  Gernumy  allies  itself. 
Austria  is  in  no  condition  financially  or  otherwise  to  go  to  war. 
Fvcu  were  its  treasury  full,  thi^  fear  of  Hungarian  revolt  and  a 
bieak-up  of  the  Danubian  empire  would  deter  Frances  Joseph  from 
luM'oming  a  party  to  a  general  European  war. 

To  majiy  it  might  si-em  almost  ridiculous  oven  for  a  moment 
to  cottsider  Spain  in  connection  with  the  word  "war."  But  at  the 
■^ame  time  it  must  l>e  remembered  that  Spain  easily  can  put  from 
idO.OOO  to  ITAtHM)  men  in  tlio  lield,  i)roviding  the  funds  were  forth- 
'Miuing.  V  loan  from  Franc(>  in  the  emergency,  together  with 
the  hoi»e  of  securing  the  retrocession  of  (Jibralter  from  Knglaud 
might   induce  iiuiiu  to  forget    the  trouncing  it  received  from  the 
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United  States  a  year  ago,  ami  once  more  tr}'  its  fortune  at  the  game 
of  war. 

The  position  of  Turkey  might  bother  the  diplomats  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  It  is  diliicult  to  see  how  the  Sultan  could 
be  drawn  into  the  war,  and  equally  diliicult  to  understand  how  he 
could  keep  out  of  it.  Abdul  Hainid  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
being  cninpelled  to  choose  sides  in  a  possible  conflict,  with  the 
certain  knowliMlgo  that  he  will  lose  with  either.  He  is  bound  by 
th(>  treaty  of  licrlin  to  guard  the  Dardanelles  against  the  passage 
of  the  Kiissian  Black  Sea  squadron.  fie  has  been  enabled  by 
judicious  loans  from  England,  to  fortify  the  Dardanelles  so  strongly 
with  nioihM'u  Krupp  guns  that  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  batter  the 
Russian  warships  to  i)ieces  when  they  try  to  force  their  wav 
through  into  tlu^  Mediterranean.  If  he  uses  his  lvrui>p  guns  against 
Russia  iii>  will  ha\e  the  Czar's  armies  knocking  at  his  door  to  the 
north.  II nd  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Roumania  ready  to  unite  to  lih- 
erate  .Macedonia,  with  Austria  waiting  for  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  seize  Salonica  Bay.  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  even 
tacitly  allies  himself  with  Russia  by  permitting  the  Rlack  Sea 
stpiadron  to  pass  unscathed,  he  will  have  (iernumy  and  Great 
Britain  on  his  back,  with  the  certainty  of  losing  Asia  Minor,  in 
addition  to  the  Bulgarian  uprising  and  the  loss  of  Salonica  Bay. 
As  to  the  little  kingdoms  of  l'iUroi)e,  they  undoubtedly  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  passive  spectators  of  the  great  international 
tragedy  —  to  preserve  a  stolid  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  the  vortex 
of  wa!"  about    \  hem. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  apiirociate  the  nnignitude  and  the 
horror  which  must  characterize  a  war  ijivolving  Great  Britain. 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France  and   Spain  in  one  general, 
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widespread  conflict.     It  would  mean  a  war  around   the  globe.    All 
Europe,  all  Africa,  most  of  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  part  of  North  America  would  be 
the  scenes  of  conflict.    Great   Britain  would   have,   first  of  all,   to 
defend  its  empire  in   India.      The   Russian  army,  passing  through 
Afghanistan,  would   attempt  to  force  its  way  through  Khyber  and 
Chitral  passes,  thence  to  pour  down  on  the   plains  of  India,  in  an 
uttompt  to  drive  Great  Britain  into  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  cam- 
paign in  India  alone  would  be  a  Napoleonic  contest,  for  here  Great 
J5iitaiu   maintains  an   army   of  nearly   300,000  regular  and    native 
troops,  and    the    mountain    gateways  are  protected    l>y    fortresses 
almost  as   impregnable   as  the   mountains   in  which  they   are   con- 
ceaied.      But,  while  Great  Britain  would  be  defending  India   from 
the  incursions  of  the   Cossack   legions  of  the  Czar,  France  would 
have  seized  Tripoli  and  be  marching  an  army  agiiinst  ii^gypt  in  an 
ofTort  to  drive  John  Bull  into  the  Red  Sea.     But  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  Great  Britain   has  control    of    40,000    troops,   with   native 
levies  to  draw  upon.      If  Spain  should  decide  to  enter  the  contest, 
its  army  might  be  used  in  an  effort  to  regain  Gibralter  from  (Jreat 
Hritain,  or  to  assist  !;i  the  defense  of  France  from  possible  invasion 
by   Italy.      But  the  greatest  horrors  of  such  a  war  would  only  be 
realized  if  Germany  and  its  allies  in  the  dreibund  ;  liould  decide  to 
outer  the  field.     Then   France  and  Russia  would  be  assailed  from 
each  side  by  the  armies  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.     With  the 
greater   powers  engrossed   in  war,   it   is  almost   certain  the  coutlict 
would    involve    the    Balkan    States   with    Turkey,    and    the    Siillan 
would   be   comi)olltMl   to  make  his  last  stiuid  to  retain  his  {ilace  on 
tlii>  map  of  Europe.      The  enormous  saci-itice  of  lif(>  and    paralysis 
of  all  commerce  and  industry  would  be  beyond  computation.     Hardly 
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a  nation  engaged  in  the  contest  but  would  emerge  from  it  as  hope- 
lessly bankrupt  and  poverty-stricken  as  is  Spain  to-day,  and  it  is 
this  aspect  of  the  situation  that  furnishes  the  surest  guarantee  for 
peace.  There  is  not  a  power  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  excepted, 
that  can  engage  in  war  upon  its  own  financial  resources.  Every- 
one would  have  to  borrow,  and  in  a  conflict  which  involved  all. 
to  whom  could  the  ministers  of  finance  apply? 

It  is  u{)on  its  navy,  however,  that  Great  Britain  would  depeml 
largely  for  the  defense  of  its  sea-girt  empire.  In  India  and  Egy{)t. 
it  is  true,  (ireat  Britain's  soldiers  would  engage  in  land  campaigns 
which  would  tax  their  courage  and  endurance  to  the  utmost.  Biif 
in  all  other  respects  the  great  battles  of  an  international  war  would 
be  fought  upon  the  sea.  But  powerful  as  Great  Britain's  navy  i-. 
it  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  France  and  Ku.ssia  united, 
can  put  a  navy  to  sea  that  would  bo  teri'ibly  effective.  The  British 
navy  has  been  built  up  to  its  present  nuimmoth  proportions  on  the 
theory  that  some  day  it  will  have  to  defend  the  empire  against  ;i 
possible  coalition  of  the  European  powers.  The  fleets  in  acti\(' 
service  are  distributed  in  quarters  of  the  globe,  liest  situated  In 
fight  such  a  war.  Naval  bases  have  been  located  in  view  of  such 
a  contingency. 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  maintains  a  powerful  squadron 
at  Gibraltar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  at 
Malta,  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  any  two  powcis 
that  might  be  sent  against  them.  Another  squadi'on  is  at  V\\[»' 
Town.  Another  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  and  one  at  llongkoiii^. 
Across  the  Pacific  from  Hongkong  is  a  squadron  at  Esquimalt,  on 
the  Nortli  American  shore.  At  Halifax,  another  fleet  swings  ;ii 
anchor,  and  there  is  yet  another  at  Bermuda,  in   the  West   Tndir- 
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These  are  the  vantage  grounds  of  the  British  squadron,  but  they 
ao  not  include  the  larger  fleet  kept  in  home  waters  for  the  defense 
..f  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands.  The  true  strength  of  this  .reat 
Heet  IS  an  admiralty  secret;  but  it  is  known  to  be  strong  enough 
to  protect  England  from  attack  by  any  possible  combination,  and 
.t  necessary,  to  assume  offensive  operations  in  addition 

On  the  other  hand,   France    maintains  powerful   squadrons  at 
Cherbourg  and  Brest,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  at  Toulon,  in  the  Medit- 
erranean.    Russia   has    three  great  fleets,  one  in  the   Baltic,  one  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and.the  third  at  Port  Arthur  on  the   China  station 
Italy  has  a  navy  not  to  bo  despised  in  the  Mediterranean.     Germany's 
squadrons  are  in  the  Baltic  and  Xorth  Seas,  and  at  Kiau  Chou   China 
At    the    beginning    of  a   possible   war   in   which   Great   Britain 
^vm.ld  be  compelled  to  face   France  and   Russia   prinnpallv.  within 
a  few  days  after  the  .leclaration  of   hostilities  there  would  come  a 
series    of    naval    battles   that   would   startle   the    world      First    the 
I^rench   squadron   at   Toul(,n  would  be  compelled,  from    motives  of 
^-lt-secur,ty,  to   form   a   juncture   with  either  the  French  squadron 
at   Brest   and    Cherburg,   or    with   the    Russian  Black  Sea  s,,uadron 
-.n.ng  through  the  Dardanelles.     To   prevent  this  juncture,  would 
H'  ihe  first  task  of  the  British  fleet  at  Malta,  and  the  battle  would 
!"-■  fought  as  quickly  as  the  English  ships  could  find  the  Frenchmen 
in  the  meantime  the  French  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  w.uld  receive 
flH-  nnmediate  attention  of  the  British  Channel  squadron  at  Gibraltar 
^•'Hl    a    second    naval    battle    would    result.      To    prevent    Russia's 
^'l"^^'''-«'^    i"    tlK.    Baltic    from   escaping  to    waters    where    it   couhl 
.^tnk.  a  blow,  a  powerful  squadron  would  be  detached    from   (ireat 
•ntam's  home  fleet,  and  sent  into  the  Baltic  to  destroy,  if  possil,le 
'lie  (  zars  warships. 
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Again,  \ho  (Instruction  of  tho  Hnssiun  fleet  at  Port  Arthnr 
would  l)e  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  British  possessions 
in  the  Pacific,  and  the  FJnglish  warships  at  Hongkong  would  speed 
for  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  to  give  l)attle  for  the  control  of  the  Orient. 

These  are  the  battles  on  sea  that  would  be  almost  certain  to 
foHow  within  a  few  weeks  after  such  a  war  should  I)egin.  What 
would  be  tho  results  of  such  stupendous  naval  contests  one  can 
only  surmise.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  it  may  be  assumeil 
as  probal)le  that  the  British  navy  would  prove  equal  to  its  proudest 
traditions.  There  is  no  lack  of  those  who  would  prophesy  that 
the  results  of  the  initial  contests  on  the  sea  \vould  bo  so  decisive 
that  the  powers  arrayed  against  (xreat  Britain  would  l)e  convinced 
that  all  further  efforts  to  continue  effective  warfare  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  that  the  contest  would  end  then  and  there. 

Tn  all  the  discussions  leading  up  to  a  possible  coalition  against 
Great  Britain,  the  probable  position  to  be  assumed  by  Jaitan  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Japan  has  just  stepped  out  of  Oriental  medie- 
valism into  the  light  of  modern  civilization,  and,  more  than  that, 
has  anil)ition  to  participate  in  the  world's  affairs.  Japan  has,  within 
recent  mouths,  it  is  believed,  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with 
China,  by  which  the  two  far  Eastern  nations  have  agreed  to  work 
in  closer  harmony.  Tt  is  known  at  Peking  that  China  has  signifitnl 
a  willingness  to  transfer  the  Province  of  Swatow  to  Japan.  Aside 
from  any  territorial  interest  in  China,  however,  Japan  has  an 
instinctive  and  growing  distrust  of  Russia,  and  it  is  quite  certiiin 
that  any  att('m[)t  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  secure,  through 
war  or  diplomacy,  a  preponderating  influence  in  China  will  be  mot 
with  evidence  of  hostility.  If  necessary,  Japan's  new  and  powerful 
navy  would  unquestionably  be  thrown  into  the  scales  on  the  Britis^li 
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side,  and  if  so  the  issue  would   be  quickly  decided  in   favor  of  the 
alhance  between  Great   Britain  and   the  Oriental  power. 

The  first  question   that  would    be   asked   on   this   side   of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  event  of  so  stupendous  a  conflict,  would  be: 
"Where  will  America  stand?" 

The   sympathy  engendered   by   a   common   tongue,   a  common 
hterature,  a  common  civilization,   might  impel   the  people  of  this 
country  to  hope  for  the  success  of  England  as  against  the  world. 
But  when   one  goes   beyond  sympathy  he  will  reach  a  donniin  of 
discussion  in  which  it  would  be  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous  to 
enter.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted   that  every 
l>ower  engaged  in  the  struggle  would  make  every  endeavor  to  main- 
tam  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  great  European  power  engaged  in 
a  life  and    death  struggle,    deliberately   provoking  so  powerful   a 
nation  as  the  United  States  into  joining  hands  with  Great  Britain, 
and  It  is    equally   impossible    to    conceive    of    the    United    States 
taking  any  part  in  the  struggle  against  Great  Britain. 

It  is  true,  unforeseen  contingencies  might  arise  which  would 
make  it  difticult  for  the  United  States  to  hold  aloof.  It  may  be 
■set  down  as  certain  that  any  attempt  to  break  through  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  say,  by  an  invasion  of  Canada,  or  the  seizure  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  would  arouse  a  dangerous  sentiment  in  this  country 
and  this  sentiment,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
defenses  Great  Britain  could  have  for  the  defense  of  her  possessions 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  United  States  would  be  compelled 
to  watch  with  close  interest.  That  would  be  the  safety  and  protec- 
fion  of  the  Philippines.     With  British  power  in  the  Pacific  brokeH 
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by  disaster  in  war,  some  foolhardy  nation  might  rashly  consider 
the  project  of  wresting  the  Philippine  group  from  American  con- 
trol. Such  a  contingency  is  so  remote  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
considering,  but  it  must  be  remembered  always  that  in  times  of 
excitement,  nations,  like  individuals,  sometimes  embark  in  enter- 
prises of  extreme  hardihood.  At  any  rate,  the  United  States  can 
rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  in  the  Philippines  there  is  an 
army  greater  than  any  European  power  could  possibly  bring,  and  in 
Manila  Hay  a  fleet  of  battleships,  monitors,  and  cruisers,  stronj,' 
enough  to  cope  with  any  squadron,  any  of  the  powers  would  be  able 
to  assemble  after  the  first  and  necessary  battle  with  the  British  fleets. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  before  any  nation,  or  combina- 
tion of  nations,  would  dare  seek  to  attack  the  United  States,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  far  East,  the  British  fleets  must  first  be  destroyed,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  a  British  fleet,  the  enemy's  squadron  would 
be  in  poor  condition  for  another  battle. 

And,  finally,  when  the  struggle  was  ended,  and  the  international 
congress  met  to  arrange  its  terms  of  pesice,  the  geographers  would 
have  to  prepare  new  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  is 
room  for  abundant  speculation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
changes.  If  Great  Britain,  after  an  heroic  struggle  in  self-defense, 
would  win,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  Africa,  or,  at  leavst,  all  now 
held  by  France,  would  be  transferred  to  the  British  flag.  In  Asia. 
British  ascendency  would  be  recognized  in  Peraia,  Afghanistan,  Indo- 
China,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley,  thus  practically  stretching  the 
British  empire  across  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  bringing  under  the  government  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race  a  territory  larger  than  Russia  and  Siberia. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Qreat  Britain  lost  in  the  struggle,  it  would 
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seem,  almost,  that  the  British  Empire  had  been  destroyed.  No  longer 
would  England  be  in  Egypt.  South  Africa,  then,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  a  confedemcy,  under  Dutch  control.  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan would  become  Russian  soil,  British  pretensions  in  China  would 
be  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  island  colonies  would  be  added  to  the 
possession  of  the  victors.  India  would,  or  would  not  fall  to  the  share 
of  Russia,  just  according  to  the  terms  of  settlement.  There  would 
likely  be  few  changes  in  Europe,  although,  if  Franco  were  victorious 
against  England  and  Germany,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would  be 
restored  to  the  republic.  The  Balkan  States  would  undoubtedly 
lose  their  identity,  and  become  merged  with  Russia,  and  there  would 
be  other  and  minor  changes. 
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NoTE. — Now  that  the  war  is  closed  it  can  be  scarcely  realized 
the  immense  importance  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this 
chapter  during  the  pcniod  of  uncertainty. 
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OKANOE    FREE   STATE    IN    EIGHTEEN    nUNDIlED    AND    NINETY-NINE. 


Much  natural  curiosity  has  l)een  felt  refi;arding  the  flag  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  a  simple  affair,  consisting  of  one  broad  vertical 
liiir  of  green  next  the  flag  pole,  and  three  horizontal  bars, 
respectivelj',  red,  white  and  blue,  with  the  red  at  the  top.  If  one 
slinnld  take  the  flag  of  Holland  and  sew  a  bar  of  green  at  the  flag- 
staff end,  he  would  have  the  Hoer  flag.  Those  people  speak  of 
tlioir  flag  as  the  "vierkleur,"  the  four-color,  as  the  French  call 
t!i(  ir  flag  the  "tri-color."  The  flag  of  the  Orange  Free  State  is  a 
rectiiiigle  of  vivid  orange. 

The  motto  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  "Een  Draght  Maakt 
Magt."  which,  being  interpreted,  means  "Right  Makes  Might."  The 
tlmninant  feature  of  their  coat  of  arms  is  a  vulture,  on  the  left- 
liiiiid  (juarter  a  lion  couchant,  on  the  right  an  armed  lioer  with  a 
v\\h\  a  Hoer  ox  wagon  Hlling  the  remaining  half  of  the  picture,  in 
tilt'  conter  of  which  is  an  anchor,  typifying  the  Cape  colonial 
ori^'in  of  the  Transvaalers.  A  good  many  years  ago,  a  die  was 
iiiiidi^  in  Holland  for  a  government  ollicial  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
111'  refused  to  accept  it,  because  the  ox  wagon  was  shown  with  a 
piiif  of  shafts  instead  of  a  "disselboom."  or  single  pole. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  arms  of  the  Orange  Free 
Stale  is  an  orange  tree  in  full  fruit.  Heneath  the  tree  on  one  side 
is  a  lion,  and  on  the  other  a  number  of  oxen,  the  whole  design 
Initig  comi)leted  by  an  ox  wagon  similar  to  that  on  the  Transvaal 
luiiis.  and  three  suspended  horns. 
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Since  the  Orange  Free  State  cast  its  lot  unhesitatingly  with 
its  sister  republic,  and  its  burghers  fought  valiantly  in  the  war  for 
independence,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  give  a  Imef  account  of 
its  president  and  his  predecessors.  Its  Hrst  executive  was  Thomas 
F.  Burgers,  a  clergyman  and  an  upright  man,  lacking,  however,  in 
practical  sense,  and  disposed  to  dream  of  the  future  greatness  of 
his  country.  His  great  desire  was  to  see  it  provided  with  liigli 
schools,  colleges,  telegraphs  and  railways.  Two  years  afct;r  his 
election,  the  legislature  sent  him  to  I<]urope  to  negotiate  a  loan  to 
build  a  line  to  Delagoa  Hay.  The  road  was  partly  built,  when  the 
funds  gave  out  and  the  rails  and  material  rusted  away. 

Jacob  Nicolaus  Hoshof  was  the  second  president  and  quickly 
found  himself  compelled  to  deal  with  the  restless  native  Rasutos. 
His  first  war  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Martin 
Wessel  I'retorius,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  general.  Under  his 
administration,  the  country  grew  stronger  and  purchased  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  (iricpia  Chief,  Adam  Kok.  The  next  presidcMit. 
John  11.  Brand,  elected  in  1888,  was  a  lawyer  who  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  parties,  but  he  had  his  hands  full  with  the  war 
against  the  native  Basutos  under  Moshesh.  Creat  Britain  claimed 
the  diamond  fields,  valued  at  S2(M).(K)0,(MK),  as  British  territory.  Iiut 
compromised  by  paying  the  Orange  Free  State  $450,000,  with  wiiicli 
sum  President  Brand  paid  off  all  the  national  debt. 

Chief  Justice  Francis  W.  Reitz  succeeded  Mr.  Brand,  and  at 
present  is  Secretary  of  State  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
Orange  Free  State  prospered  greatly  under  his  administration,  and 
good  roads,  bridges  and  public  buildings  were  constructed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  His  health  broke  down  in  1895,  when  lio 
was  succeeded   by  the  present  president,   Martin  T.   Steyn,  whose 
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sincerity  and  honesty  have  been  proven  by  his  livinj?  up  to  the 
s|)irit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
witli  his  sister  republic. 

When  war  broke  out  with  (Jreat  Hritain,  President  Steyn  issued 
the  followin*;  manifesto,  which  was  sent  broadcast  throughout  the 
civilized  world  and  was  widely  published  in  our  own  country: 


P 


S'l 


P 


lamation  of  t 

Orangk  Fuke  State. 

"Hin-iili(  rs  of  fhr  Oraiii/r  Fire  State:  The  time  which  we  had  so 
imich  desired  to  avoid,  the  moment  when  we  as  a  nation  are  com- 
IK'lh'd  with  aims  to  oppose  injustice  and  shameless  violence,  is  at 
liiiiHl.  Our  sister  republic  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River  is  about 
\n  be  attacked  by  an  unscruplous  enemy,  who,  for  many  years,  has 
prepared  himself  and  sought  pretexts  for  the  violence  of  which  he 
is  iiDir  guilty,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  destroy  the  existence  of  the 
.\fi'il<an<lor  race. 

With  our  sister  republic  we  are  not  only  bound  by  ties  of 
love.  (»f  syni[>athy  and  of  common  interests,  but  also  by  a.  fornuil 
ticiity,  which  has  been  necessitated  by  circumstances.  This  treaty 
ilriiKinds  of  us  that  we  assist  her  if  she  should  be  unjustly  attacked, 
wliich  we  unfortunately  for  a,  long  time  have  had  too  much  reason 
to  expect.  We  therefore  cannot  passively  look  on  while  injustice 
is  done  her  and  while  also  our  own  dearly  bought  fieedom  is 
eiKliingored,  but  are  called  as  men  to  I'esist,  trusting  the  Almighty, 
tiiiiily  believing  that  lie  will  never  i)er)nit  inju.stice  and  unright- 
I'liiisiu'ss  to  triumph,  and  relying  upon  our  good  right  in  His  sight 
;iiii|  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

Now  that  we  thus  resist  a  powerful  enemy,  with  whom  it  has 
a'ways  been  our  honest  desire  to  live  in  friendship,  notwithstanding 
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injustice  and  wronj^  done  l»y  liini  to  us  in  the  past,  we  solemnly 
decliire  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  that  we  are  compellcil 
thereto  by  the  injustice  done  to  our  kinsmen  and  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  end  of  their  independence  will  make  our  existence 
as  an  independent  state  of  no  significance,  and  that  their  fato. 
should  they  be  obliged  to  bend  under  an  overwhelming  power,  will 
also  soon  after  be  our  own  fate. 

Solemn  treaties  have  not  protected  our  sister  republic  against 
annexation,  against  conspiracy,  against  the  claim  of  an  abolished 
suzerainty,  against  continuous  oppression  and  interfei'ence,  and  now 
against  a  renewed  attack  w'hich  aims  only  at  our  downfall. 

Our  own  unfortunate  experiences  in  the  past  have  also  inatle 
it  sufhciently  clear  to  us  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  most  solenni 
promises  and  agreements  of  Great  Britain  when  she  has  at  licr 
helm  a  government  prepared  to  trample  on  treaties  and  to  look 
for  feigned  pretexts  for  every  violation  of  good  faith  l)y  her  com- 
mitted. This  is  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  unjust  and 
unlawful  British  intervention  after  we  had  overcome  an  armed 
and  barl)arous  black  tribe  on  our  eastern  frontier,  as  also  by  tlu 
foiciblo  appropriation  of  the  dominion  over  part  of  our  territory, 
when  the  discovery  of  diamonds  has  caused  the  desire  for  this 
appropriation,  although  contrary  to  existing  treaties.  The  desire 
and  intention  to  trample  on  our  rights  as  an  indei)e,ident  uiid 
sovereign  nation,  notwithstanding  a  solemn  convention,  exist  iii;j; 
between  this  State  and  Great  Britain,  have  also  been  more  tliiui 
once  and  are  now  again  shown  by  the  present  government,  l»y 
giving  expression  in  public  documents  to  an  unfounded  claim  of 
paramonntcy  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  therefore  iilso 
over  this  State. 
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With  regard  to  the  South  African  Republic,  Great  Britain  has 
moreover  refused,  until  the  present,  to  allow  her  to  regain  her 
(•riginal  position  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  a  position  wliich  sho 
lias  lost  in  no  sense  by  her  own  faults.  The  original  intention  of 
conventions,  to  which  the  republic  had  consented  under  pressure 
of  circumstance,  has  been  perverted,  and  has  continually  been  used 
hy  the  present  British  administration  as  a  means  for  the  practice 
of  tyranny  and  of  injustice,  and  among  otlier  things  for  tiie  sup- 
port of  a  revolutionary  propaganda  within  the  reimhlic  in  favor  of 
tireat  Britain. 

And  Avhile  no  redress  has  been  offered,  as  justice  demands  for 
injustice  done  to  the  vSouth  African  Republic  on  the  part  of  the 
Dritish  government;  and  while  no  gratitude  is  exhibited  for  the 
niiignanimity  shown  at  the  request  of  the  British  government  to 
I'litish  subjects  who  had  forfeited,  under  the  laws  of  the  republic, 
tlieir  lives  and  their  property,  yet  no  feeling  of  shame  has  pre- 
vented the  English  government,  now  that  gold  mines  of  immense 
vahio  have  been  discovered  in  the  country,  to  make  claims  on  the 
republic,  the  consequence  of  which,  if  allowed,  will  be  tluit  those 
who  or  whose  forefathers  have  saved  the  country  from  baibarism 
and  have  won  it  for  civilization  with  their  blood  and  their  tears, 
will  lose  that  control  over  the  interests  of  the  country  to  which 
tlioy  are  justly  entitled  according  to  divine  and  human  laws.  The 
I  iiiisequenco  of  these  claims  would  be,  moreover,  tliat  the  greater 
part  of  the  power  will  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  for- 
eigners by  birth,  enjoy  the  pri\ilege  of  depriving  the  country  of 
its  chief  treasure,  while  they  have  never  shown  any  loyalty  excei)t 
loyalty  to  a  foreign  government.  Besides,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of   the  acceittance   of    these  claims  would   be,   that   the 
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independence  of  the  country  as  a  self-governing,  independent. 
soverei>,'n  republic  would  )>e  irreparably  lost.  For  yeais  piist. 
Hritisli  troops  in  ^'reat  nunihers  have  been  placed  on  the  frontiers 
of  our  sister  republic  in  order  to  conii)el  her  by  fear  to  accede  tn 
the  demands  which  would  be  pressed  ui)on  her,  and  in  order  In 
encourage  revolutionary  disturl>ances  and  the  cunning  plans  of 
those  whose  greed  for  gold  is  the  cause  of  their  shameless  undoi- 
takings. 

Those  plans  have  now  reached  their  climax  in  the  open  vio- 
lence to  which  the  present  British  government  now  resorts.  While 
we  readily  acknowledge  the  honorable  character  of  thousands  of 
Englishmen,  who  loathe  such  deeds  of  robbery  an.;  wrong,  we  can- 
not but  abhor  the  shameless  breaking  of  treaties,  the  feigned  pre- 
texts for  the  transgression  of  law.  the  violation  of  the  international 
law  and  of  justice  and  the  numerous  right-rending  deeds  of  tlic 
British  statesmen  who  now  force  a  war  upon  the  South  African 
Repul)lic.  On  their  heads  be  the  guilt  of  blood,  and  may  a  just 
Providence  reward  all  as  they  deserve. 

liiin/licrs  of  fill'  Oniiiif'  I- in-  Stdie!  Rise  as  one  iikih  iitjaiitst  llir 
oppressor  (Old  the  riolafor  of  t  Kjht ! 

Tn  the  strife  to  which  we  are  now  driven  have  care  to  commit 
no  deed  unworthy  of  a  Chilstian  and  of  a  burgher  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Let  us  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  fortunate 
end  of  this  conflict,  trusting  to  that  Higher  Power  without  whose 
help  human  weai)ons  are  of  no  avail. 

May  He  bless  our  arms.  Under  His  banner  we  advance  to 
battle  for  liberty  and  for  fatherland! 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  at  Blofnifontein.  M.  T.  Stkvn,  State  Presiilent. 
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Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  South  African  Republic,  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  picturesque  and  talented  old  general,  Andriiis  I're- 
torious,  who  was  made  commander-in-ciiief  of  Natal.  It  was  he 
who  originated  the  plan  of  the  rounding  up  of  wagons  in  a  ring 
(ir  rampart,  with  the  men  and  animals  inside,  wlienever  attacked 
liy  native  tribes.  This  method  was  used  with  great  success  in  his 
campaign  against  t^'^  famous  Zulu  chief,  Dingan,  whose  power  was 
broken  in  a  battlo  so  sanguinary  that  the  stream  upon  which  it 
was  fought  h"  •  since  born<'  the  name  of  Ulood  River. 

Among  the  nam  3  prominent  in  the  Transvaal  war  is  that  of 
Jdlm  Henry  Hofiueyr,  chairman  of  the  Cape  Town  Afrikander  Rund, 
which  exercises  an  r'.ll-powerful  inHuonce  over  the  plans  of  the 
Dutch,  or  Afrikander  party,  which  b-is  more  or  less  supporters  in 
the  South  African  states.  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  Slate 
iiiid  the  South  African  Republic.  He  is  looked  upon  as  that  ;ill- 
important  personage,  the  power  behind  the  throne,  in  the  movement 
wliich  has  in  view  the  alliance  of  the  countries  named  —  a  project 
tliat  looms  up  threateningly  behind  the  effort  of  Great  Britain  to 
conquer  the  Transvaal. 

General  Nicholaus  Sniit  commanded  a  detachment  of  Boers  in 
Issl,  who  attacked  General  Colley's  forces  near  the  Ingogo  River, 
while  on  their  way  to  Newcastle.  The  fight  was  a  furious  one  and 
lasted  until  darkness,  when,  two-thirds  of  the  English  being  dead 
or  wounded,  the  remainder  ran  away  before  the  fierce  charge  of 
the  Roers,  made  at  dusk,  amid  a  drenciiiiig  rain  storm. 

General  Piet  Joubert,  "Slim  Peter,"  led  the  Roers  in  the  battles 
of  ISSI — Newcastle  and  Laings  Nek — while  General  Frans  Joubert 
connnanded  at  Rronkhurst  Spruit.  In  these  engagements,  the 
I'liglish  loss  was  more  than  seven  hundred  men,  while  rhat  of  the 
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Boers  was  seventeen  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  In  the  famous 
contest  at  Majuba's  Hill,  already  referred  to,  280  of  the  British 
were  killed  outri^'ht,  or  dropped  wounded  on  the  Held,  while  tlio 
loss  of  the  Boers  was  five  killed  and  wounded.  These  lights  includcil 
that  of  Jameson's  raid,  where  100  British  were  killed  and  only  five 
of  the  Boers  fell. 

We  insert  in  this  place  the  national  hymn  of  the  South  African 
iiepublic: 

THE  TRANSVAAL  VOLKSLIEI). 

The  four-colors  of  our  dear  old  land 

Again  Hoat  o'er  Transvaal, 
And  woe  the  God-forgetting  band 

That  down  our  flag  would  haul ! 
Wave  higher  now  in  clearer  sky 

Our  Transvaal  freedom's  stay ! 
(Lit.,  freedom's  flag.) 
Our  enemies  with  fright  did  fly ; 

Now  dawns  a  glorious  day. 

Through  many  a  storm  ye  bravely  stood, 

And  we  stood  likewise  true  ; 
Now,  that  the  storm  is  o'er,  we  would 

Leave  nevermore  from  you 
Bestormed  by  Kafidr,  Lion,  Brit, 

Wave  ever  o'er  their  bead  ; 
And  then  to  spite  wo  hoist  tliee  yet 

Up  to  the  topmost  stead ! 

Four  long  years  did  wo  beg — aye,  pray — 

To  keep  our  lands  clear,  free 
We  ask  you,  Brit,  we  loath  the  fray : 

"  (lo  hence,  and  let  us  be  ! 
We've  waited,  Brit,  wo  love  you  not, 

To  arms  we  call  the  Boer ;  " 

(Lit.,  Now  take  we  to  our  guns.) 
You've  teased  us  long  enough,  wo  troth, 

Now  wait  wo  uovormore. 


ORANGE  FREE  STATE 

And  with  God's  help  we  cast  the  yoke 
Of  England  from  our  knee ; 

Our  country  safe— behold  and  look- 
Once  more  our  flag  waves  free  ! 

Thougli  many  a  hero's  blood  it  cost, 
May  all  the  nations  see 

(Lit.,  Though  England  ever  so  much  more.) 

That  God  the  Lord  redeemed  our  hosts  ; 
The  glory  Hia  shall  be. 

Wave  high  now  o'er  our  dear  old  land, 

Wave  four-colors  of  Transvaal ! 
And  woe  the  God-forgetting  hand 

That  dares  you  down  to  haul ! 
Wave  higher  now  in  clearer  sky 

Our  Transvaal  freedom's  stay ! 
Our  enemies  with  fright  did  tly; 

Now  dawns  a  glorious  day. 
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The  report  of  losses  in  the  engagement  at  Riefontein  farm  on 
October  24,  to  cover  General  Yule's  retreat  was:  British  loss  thirteen 
lulled,  ninety-three  wounded,  three  missing;  Boers,  six  killed,  nine 
wounded.  On  the  same  day,  Major  Scott  made  a  reconnaissance  at 
Kimberley,  when  he  lost  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  Comman- 
dant Botha  of  Boshof  being  killed.  The  Boer  loss  was  not  given. 
The  War  Office  returns  of  British  losses  to  the  25th  of  the  month 
were:  officers,  eighteen  killed,  fifty-five  wounded;  men,  seventy-six 
killed,  435  wounded;  missing  thirteen;  total,  597. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  on  the  last  day  in  Octcber  was 
to  the  cIT  ft  that  the  British  movement  to  the  eastward  of  Ladyssmith 
was  a  reconnaissance  in  force  which  failed  to  come  in  touch  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Boer  army. 

Sir  George  White  expected  to  find  the  Boers  in  the  posi- 
tion revealed  by  the  captive  balloon  several  days  before.  The  right 
and  principal  column  was  composed  of  three  cavalry  regiments, 
tivo  battalions  of  infantry  and  had  twenty-four  held  guns;  the 
t'cnter  column  of  two  cavalry  regiments  and  four  infantry  battalions, 
with  eighteen  field  guns;  the  left  column  of  two  infantry  battalions, 
with  six  seven-pounder  screw  guns.  Emerging  from  Ladysmith, 
the  right  and  center  columns  moved  to  assault  the  Boer  positions, 
wliilo  the  loft  column  was  sent  to  occupy  the  hills  on  the  left  of 
\\w  advance.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  Boers  had  evacuated 
all   their  positiohs  during  the  night,  taking  with   them  the  heavy 
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guns  with  which  they  had  bombarded  Ladysmith  from  Lombard's 
Kop.  The  chaiif^e  in  their  positions  was  wholly  unexpected  by  the 
13ritisli  commander  who  was  disconcerted  and  compelled  to  turn 
what  was  intended  as  a  movement  of  assault  into  a  reconnaissance 
in  force.  I[e  did  not  have  to  hunt  lonj?  for  the  enemy  when  lie 
found  them  posted  in  large  numbers  and  well  supplied  with  artillery. 
The  result  of  the  brisk  action  that  followed  was  that  the  advan- 
tage was  with  the  Hoers  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
and  return  to  Ladysmith  without  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
their  advance. 

While  the  two  main  columns  were  thus  fruitlessly  fighting,  the 
left  became  entangled  among  the  hills,  were  attacked  by  a  large 
force  of  Hoers  and  fought  desperately,  but,  having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  regimental  and  reserve  ammunition  and  mountiiin 
artillery  equipment,  were  compelled  to  surrender  as  soon  as  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  The  affair  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
danger  attending  operations  at  night  in  a  strange  country. 

Naturally  the  result  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  British, 
promising  further  disadvantageous  consequences,  while  the  prestige 
of  the  Boers  was  greatly  increased  among  the  natives,  of  whose  rising 
they  had  felt  many  misgivings.  The  Boers  have  shown  an  astonishing 
quickness  to  learn  lessons,  whether  from  defeat  or  victory,  whidi 
they  turned  to  the  most  effective  account.  One  cause  of  surprise  to 
the  British  was  the  mobility  of  their  artillery,  for  the  general  belief 
was  that  it  would  be  inetiiciently  served  and  prove  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  a  help. 

A  striking  display  of  the  activity  of  the  Boers  occurred  on 
Monday,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  back  in  their  former 
positions    that    had    been    found    evacuated    the    day    before,   iind, 
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from  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  had  the  Boers  been  alert  and 
seized  the  opi)ortunity  offered  them,  they  could  have  inflicted  a 
still  greater  disaster  upon  the  British  arms.  There  was  oiip  moment 
(hiring  the  fighting,  at  the  time  the  three  infantry  ])attalion.s  of  the  cen- 
ter column  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  right  and  one  of  its  bi'igades  fell 
liack  in  disorder  on  its  artillery,  when  the  center  column  was  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Boers  and  the  retreat  of  the  right  could  have 
lieen  cut  off.  Had  this  chance  been  seized  the  blow  wouhl  have  been 
overwhelming  and  decisive. 

The  War  Oflice  report  gave  in  addition  to  the  list  of  l<illed  and 
wounded,  placed  at  272,  some  4(55  missing  besides  those  belonging  to 
the  left  column,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  (Jrimwood's 
lirigade  of  the  right  column  was  not  only  compelh'(l  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  but  lost  its  ammunition.  It  was  clear,  tlierefore, 
that  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  day  was  on  that  ])art  of  the  field 
south  of  the  llelpmakaar  road,  the  number  of  killetl  and  wounded 
hciiig  so  large  that  an  armistice  bocanui  necessary  to  aMeud  to  the 
hurying  of  the  dead  and  carrying  off  of  the  wounded. 

Passing  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
the  movements  indicated  active  openitions  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  pressure  upon  Ladysmith,  by  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  Free  State  forces  on  the  Van  Beenen's  Pass 
road  from  that  side.  The  Free  State  comnnmdos  were  at  that  time 
encamped  near  Norval's  Point,  protecting  the  railway  bridge,  1,6'JO 
feet  in  length,  which  crosses  the  Orange  River,  on  the  line  connect- 
ing Port  Elizabeth  and  Bloemfontein.  Another  strong  force  of 
Hoers  were  at  Bethulie,  covering  the  bridge  1.4S()  feet  long,  on  the 
East  London-Bloemfontein  line,  with  still  another  force  at  Rouxville 
ill  command  of  the  bridge,  840  feet  long,  which  crc^sses  the  Orange 
River  at  Aliwai  North. 
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Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  l?ritish  lii<;li  oninmissioner  in  South 
Africa,  otticiiilly  reported  the  annexation  of  the  territory  nortli  of 
the  Oran<j;e  and  Vaal  rivers,  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Gor- 
man West  African  protectorate.  This  was  an  important  stop,  since 
it  placed  at  the  command  of  tlie  Transvaal  several  thonsaml 
mounted  burghers,  of  whom  a  number  had  already  taken  i)art  in  tlio 
oi>erations  against  Kimberley  and  Mafekinj?. 

A  telo}j;ram  dated  November  2  was  received  in  iiOiidon  from 
Pieterinaritzl)urg  announcing  that  the  women  and  cliildren  had 
been  sont  away  from  Ladysmith,  and  it  was  appariMit  that  Sir 
George  Wliit(>  was  determined  to  make  a  despoi-ate  dt^fonso.  At 
the  same  time,  it  appeared  that  th.e  IJoer  forces  wore  extend  in  jr 
their  lines  to  the  southward  with  the  object  of  comi)lotoly  isolatin^f 
the  city.  The  Moors  occupied  Colenso,  thereby  adding  to  the  gi'av(> 
danger  of  the  garrison  of  Ladysmith,  thus  shutting  off  all  commu- 
nication by  rail  or  wire  with  the  city.  Reinforcements  were  i'(>ported 
to  be  coming  down  through  Zulnland  and  they  could  not  fail  to 
form  an  important  addition  to  the  command  of  General  Joubert. 
Another  important  advantage  gained  by  the  Roers  was  that  of 
impressing  the  ol)servant  Zulus  with  the  strength  they  had  dis- 
played. 

A  brilliant  exploit  of  the  garrison  was  iierformod  on  Thursday, 
Noveml)er  2,  when  a  force  composed  of  cavalry,  artillery  and 
infantry  dasheil  out  of  the  town  and  struck  a  blow  at  the  Boers, 
the  point  assailed  being  the  cami)  of  the  Free  Staters  at  Rester's 
Hill,  on  the  road  loading  to  Van  {{eenen's  Pass.  The  Roers,  after  a 
brisk  defense,  were  driven  out.  The  news  of  these  movements  was 
sent  from  liadysmith  by  carrier  pigeons.  Rut  for  this  means  of 
communication  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  any  detinito 
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i.ifoniiation    of   the    city  and    its   j^arrison,    respecting    whom    the 
greatest  anxiety  prevailetl  in  Europe. 

The  proof  that   Ureat   Britain   had  an  cxceedin<,'ly  difficult  and 
cnsfly  task   on   lier  liands   became  more  manifest  every  day.      The 
state  commandos   advanced   upon   C:ii)e  Colony  and   the   p(>ril   of  a 
^^eneral  uprising  amon<r  the  Afrikander  [.opulation  hecaine  imminent. 
As  a   precautionary    measure,    the    British    destroyed    the    railway 
l.rid-e    across     the    Orange    River    at    llopetown,    on    the    railway 
iHiween  Kimberley  and  De  Aar,  thus  efifectualiy  closir.g  one  of  the 
most  important  avenues,  l)y  which  it  was  expected  to  send  help  to 
Kiinherley  from   that  side.     The    Boers   destroyed   the   bridge    over 
the   Ool.^sburg    River,  twelve    niih?s   from    the  lown    of   that  uauie, 
and   tore    up   nearly    twenty   miles   of   the    line   south    of    XorvaPs 
i'oint,   wiu)se   approaches  were    mined,      [t    was    re[)<)rted   that   the 
Ho(ns  had  occui)ied  Uabercmes  in  the  direction  of  Rhodesia. 

The  British,  after  eva(!uating  Colenso,  pn-pared  to  nuike  a  stand 
iti  Kstcourt,  covering  the  railway  coming  from  the  pass  through 
the  Mooi  range  of  hills  north  of  Pietermaritzburg.  The  Boers  dis- 
I'hiyed  great  activity,  often  overturning  the  plans  of  campaign  of 
their  enemies.  From  the  chaff  of  rumors  and  exaggerated  reports, 
the  wheat  was  found  to  l>e  that  the  Hghting  on  the  second  and  third 
nf  November  was  in  the  nature  of  skirmishing.  The  Boer  big  gun, 
which  was  repeatedly  reported  disabled,  was  soon  in  active  service 
=main,  it  being  chiefly  aimed  at  the  forts  and  the  British  mival 
uMuis.  The  Boors  held  their  former  positions,  though  the  invest- 
ment was  not  strict  enough  to  prevent  several  excursions  being 
made  to  the  westward.  The  General  at  Estcourt  sent  the  follow- 
in-  dispatch  through  the  (fovernor  of  Natal: 

•'Novend)er  G.     Since   Fi-iday   there    has   been    a   cessation    of 
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hostilities.  A  note  was  sent  on  that  day  to  Cleneral  Joubert  by 
General  White,  asking  permission  for  the  non-combatants  and  thi^ 
sick  and  wounded  to  go  south.  Joubert  refused  to  grant  the  request, 
l)ut  agreed  to  allow  them  to  go  to  a  special  camp  four  miles  from 
Ladi'smith. 

"The  townspeople  refused  to  acce'pt  this  offer.  The  sick  ami 
wounded  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  moved  yostorday.  A  tVw 
shots  were  exchanged  yesterday  I)etweon  outposts.  Friday's  bom- 
bardment was  heavy.  Shells  fell  in  the  hospital  and  one  burst  in 
the  hotel  during  luncheon.     No  one  was  injured. 

"The  only  casualty  in  tlu^  town  U\nn  the  slu^Us,  up  to  tlie 
present  time,  Avas  one  Kallir  killed  last  Wediu'sday. 

"On  Friday  there  was  a  smai't  ai^tion  toward  Dewdrop  (the  rail- 
wny  station  for  liadysniith).  The  troops  uiuler  Colonel  Rrocklehurst 
drove  the  Boers  back  a  considera])le  distance  and  disabled  one  gnu. 

"There  was  also  fighting  near  iJulwana.  Our  loss  altogether 
was  eight  killed  and  about  twenty  wounded. 

"Ninety-eight  of  our  wounded,  who  were  sent  here,  have  arrivoil 
and  are  doing  well. 

"Our  position  here  is  now  believed  to  be  entirely  safe.  It  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The 
peo[)le  have  deserted  their  dwellings  and  are  living  in  l)omb-pin(if 
phices.     There  are  plenty  of  good  stores  of  all  kiiuls." 

(Jeneral  Sir  Redvers  Huller  arrived  at  (Capetown  on  the  trans- 
port Pinioffar  Casf/c  on  the  Hist  of  October.  An  em>rmous  crow^l 
cheered  him  as  he  was  driven  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  (Joverii- 
ment  House,  where  he  was  received  with  a  salute  of  seventeen 
guns.  He  sailed  from  Southampton  on  October  14  to  assume 
comnuind  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa. 
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When  a  disaster  befalls  the  arms  of  any  country,  it  is  natural 
to  try  and  fix  the  blame.  It  often  happens  that  those  thus  censured 
are  unjustly  condemned,  but  the  impatient  people  must  have  some 
one  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  misfortune.  The  frank  avowal 
of  (Jeneral  White,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  failure  was  wiiolly 
due  to  him,  and  to  no  one  else,  disarmed  criticism  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  caused  much  symi)athy  for  him.  A  good  many,  includ- 
ing the  service  publications,  held  that  he  was  less  res[)onsible  than 
lie  made  out,  and  that  the  least  that  could  be  honorably  done  was 
to  suspend  judgment  until  all  the  facts  were  learned.  T/ir  Naval 
mid  Mi  I  if  an/  Jiecord  said: 

"Considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  lamentable  nnpre- 
[laredness  of  England  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  opposition  to  allow 
a  Ih'itish  regiment  to  go  to  South  Africa  until  President  Kruger's 
ultimatum  was  received,  it  is  almost  surprising  that  we  have  been 
alilt!  to  hold  our  own  so  far.  Not  only  have  the  IJoers  proved 
themselves  determined  fighters  and  splendid  sharpsliooters,  as  we 
knew  them  to  be,  but  they  have  developed  surprising  military  and 
strategic  qualities.  They  have  nearly  surrounded  every  garrison  we 
lioM  and  have  invariably  occupied  almost  unassailable  positions, 
tiirliting  witli  great  courage.  Against  such  fighters  our  little  force, 
li'ft  isolated  far  from  our  base  and  without  hope  of  relief  for  days 
t(i  come,  has  not  only  done  splendid  work,  but  has  gained  successes 
wiiicli  we  venture  to  believe  no  other  soldiers  in  the  world  placed 
ill  similar  i)Ositi()us  and  in  similar  unfortunate  conditions  could  have 
acliieved." 

With  the   disheartening  news  from   the   seat  of  war  and  the 

L'lneral   misgivings   concerning   foreign   interference.  Great   Britain 

sLiiely    had    enough    trouble    to    cause    anxiety.     It    is    the    latter 
ae 
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question  which  is  of  far-reach iiij.'  importance.  At  the  Lord  Mayor's 
baiKiiiet  ill  liOiidou  on  the  evening  of  November  1),  Lord  VVoiselev. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  announced  that  orders  had  lucn 
issueol  for  the  formation  of  another  division,  which  would  be  sent 
to  South  Africa,  and  he  added  that,  if  found  necessary,  the  Seconal 
Army  Corps  woukl  be  mobilized. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister,  spoke  words  for  which  it  may 
be  said  the  nation  was  intently  listening  and  which  can  e*!  vast 
encouragement,  He  deprecated  certain  criticisms  and  stu  eniciits 
which  he  said  were  not  well  founded.  There  was  a  feeling  that  tlie 
lack  of  troops  was  due  to  want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

"It  was  stated  al)road,*' said  he,  "that  we  were  a  strong  natidii 
attacking  a  weak  one.  But,  surely,  as  our  forces  are  so  far  distant. 
it  would  l)e  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  we  were  a  weak  nation 
attacking  a  strong  one. 

"  Wiiat  was  the  cause  of  the  war  and  the  Boer  ultimatum  .'  It 
was  said  that  it  was  because  we  had  taken  measures  to  incivase 
our  force  in  South  Africa.  If  we  had  increased  this  force  earliir, 
the  Transvaal  ultimatum  would  have  l)een  sent  earlier.  The  real 
cause  dated  back  to  the  unfortunate  arrangements  of  ISSI,  wheivby 
we  permitted  a  community  admittedly  hostile  to  us  to  enjoy  the 
rights  of  accumulating  unbounded  munitions  of  war. 

"Our  troops  are  now  beginning  to  arrive  in  South  Afiica. 
Foreign  nations  have  complimented  us  on  the  coolness  with  which 
we  have  received  news  of  checks.  But  we  knew  that  checks  were 
always  possible  at  the  outset." 

Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  his  faith  in  the  British  soldier  wa-^ 
unbounded.     "I  must   deprecate,"  said    he,  "such    strong  assertion- 
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that  the  war   had  for  its   objort   jjrppd  foi-  a  share  of   tlio   frold 
1  diamond  mines.     EiiLdand  wonhl  derive  no  advantii''*'  from  the 


possession  ot  tiiese 


f  th 


mines. 


"Every  industry  that  was  successfully  prosecuted  lu'ed  commerce 
and  that,  of  course,  was  to  the  adavntafje  of  England.  That  was 
all  we  desired.     Wo  sought  neither  the  j^old  territory  nor  the  diamond 


mines,  l)ut  equal  rij^hts  for  all  men.  It  cannot  he  doulit-nl  that  we 
siiall  so  arrange  the  issue  of  the  conflict  as  to  confer  good  govern- 
•iiont  on  the  area  concerned  iiud  give  Hiat  security  which  is  solely 
needed  against  the  recurrence  of  any  such  strife  in  that  itortiou  of 
tlie  woild."' 

Lonl  Salisbury  characterized  as  wild  the  suggestions  that  foreign 
powers  would  interfere  in  the  present  conflict  and  would  dictate 
in  some  way  the  manner  in  which  it  would  ])e  terminated.  "Do 
iioi  let  any  man  think."'  he  continued,  "that  it  is  in  that  fashion 
that  this  conflict  will  be  concluded.  We  will  have  to  carry  it 
through  ourselves  and  no  interference  will  have  any  effect;  in  the 
tirst  place,  because  we  shall  not  accept  such  interference  (juietly, 
and  in  the  second  phace  because  T  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
such  idea  in  the  mind  of  any  government  in  the  world.  There  have 
licpii  within  my  memory  five  or  six  great  wars  involving  territorial 
iiioditication,  but.  except  as  provided  by  treaties,  in  none  of  these 
cases  has  a  tliinl  power  ventured  to  interfere  either  in  the  campaign 
i>r  in  the  terms  of  settlement.  The  powers  have  not  claimed  the 
right  to  interfere  because  they  knew  that  according  to  international 
law  they  did  not  possess  any  such  right.  Dreams  of  that  kind, 
therefore,  .should  be  dismissed  as  no  more  than  dreams. 

"  Wherever  we  are  victorious  we  shall  consult  the  va.st  interests 
ciuumitted  to  our  care  and  the  vast  duties   we    have    to   perform. 
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We  sluiU  take  counsel  of  the  uniform  ti-aditions  of  our  Coloninl 
government  and  maintain  that  ei|ual  justice  to  all  races  wliich  it 
has  been  our  unifoi-m  practice  to  observe." 

It  Avas  on  Novemlier  8  that  Colenso  was  occupied  l»y  the  15ocis. 
The  town,  it  will  1)0  remembered,  is  in  Natal,  on  the  Tuycda  Wwcr. 
and  its  occui)aiion  fixed  the  iJoers  at  a  vital  point  in  the  Ih-itish 
communication  by  rail  with  Ladysmith  across  the  Tiigela.  Tlicv 
liad  previously  occupied  Ponieroy,  on  the  road  coiniecting  Dumlei' 
through  Tlelomakaar  with  (ireytown,  and  had  also  strongly  guardi^il 
their  left  tlank'.  I'he  occupation  of  Colenso  closed  the  retreat  of  >^;r 
George  White  by  railway,  while  at  tlie  same  time  the  Uoei's  were 
in  a  position  to  check  the  advance  of  a  column  to  his  relief,  ami 
they  were  enabled  to  bring  their  own  entire  foi'ce  against  [iadysmiili, 

4Mie  crossing  of  the  Orange  Kiver  l)y  the  Free  Statei's  and  tin' 
(Instruct idii  of  the  railway  lines  and  bi'idges  towai'd  I'oleshinu', 
Stormberg  .'unction  and  other  [joints  rendered  it  necessary  Id 
strengthen  the  IJritish  gai'rison  at  Do  AaT.  in  order  to  prespi'vo 
comiuiniications  with  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Colony  antl  the 
coast. 

Fublic  fcpling  in  Fnglaml  demanded  that  th(>  Urst  and  sapicitu' 
efToi't  of  (JiMKM'al  Sii-  h'edvers  llullci'  was  to  be  the  relief  of  baily- 
smitli.  The  miliiai-y  ci'itic  pr(»nonnce(j  this  l)ad  military  tactics 
f(U'  it  was  \irtually  [ilaying  into  the  hamls  of  the  Hoers.  In^trail 
of  lighting  lh(>  d(M'isiv(!  canii)aign  in  the  spacious  v(ddt  abo\(>  \\\o 
Orange  b'ivcr,  it  was  likely  to  b(>  anH)ng  the  rough  hills  of  Xatiii, 
whei'e  the  Hoei's  could  choos(>  their  own  battlegi'ound  and  luii)i: 
into  full   [day  tluMi'  deadly  niarksnumship. 

While  the  nation  took  courage  fi'om  the  assuranc(^s  of  I  ni'l 
Salisbury   that  thei'(>  would    be   no   foreign    intervention,  tlm    innic 
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thoughtful  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of  an  attack  upon 
(ireat  Uritain's  interests  in  the  far  East  or  at  othc.-  points  while 
iier  energies  wrre  engrossed  by  tlie  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

One  k(Hni  cause  of  exasperation  was  the  delay  and  the  unrelia- 
iMlity  of  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war.     There  were  nnuiy  explana- 
tions offered  for  this,  such  as  the  breaking  down  or  overloa.ling  of 
the  cable,  but  the  censoring  of  the  dispatches  was  as  stupid  as  mu' 
own  during  the  war  with  Spain,  which  is  saying  a  gn-ut  deal.     The 
worst  of  it  was  that   nniny  of  the  seemingly  important   dispatches 
had   not   the   slighest   basis  of   truth.     Thus   it  was  staled    in   huge 
headlines  that  there  had   l)een  a  battle  in  whicli  the  iJoers  h,st   hi 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  fully  2m)  men,  and  it  was  claimed 
tliat   one   of   their   leading  generals    had    been   cai)tured.     Kothiug 
ivscmbling   (Ml  her  of   these    incidents   occurred.      This  was    not    the 
lirsl    instance   of  such    falsilicatiou    and    naturally  it   was   not    long 
iH'fore  the  public  cam.>  to  lo„k  ui)on  the  dispatches  with  suspicioiK 
■I   1$.   Uobinson,   the    well-known    South   African   milli,. unite,  is  .,n.« 
'>!    the    best   of    living   authorities  on   all   subjects    relating  to  that 
pnrti.)n  of  the    Dark    Continent.      When   he  was  asked   coneernhn.- 
iln'se  contradictory  I'eports,  he  I'eplied  : 

'•I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  knowledge  and  oxperi- 
'"•v  of  llo,.,'  warfaiv,  thai  lingland  has  n.>ver  yet  encountered  a 
iH.lyof  men  who  will   light  with  such  tenacity  ami  su(di  dire  results 

ii^  the  Doer  army.     It    must    be  ,v mbered    that    tlies.>    [leople  are 

li:rlitiiig  with  a  ilet.M'inimition  to  guin  the  asc.Mid.mcy  throughout 
SmuIIi  Africa,  and  tlanr  prochimal  ions  aiim>\ing  Ih'ilish  territory 
'  l''inly  in.licate  that  they  are  resolv,..!  to  establish  th.Miiselves  as 
th;'  piinimount  power. 

••Th..    numbers    of    the    forces   given    as    constituting   tiie    two 
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armies  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Oran^fe  Free  State  are  grossly 
exagjxerated.  T  maintain  that  the  two  Uepublios  cannot  pnt  more 
than  28,0U0  or  25,000  men  in  the  field,  but  they  may  have  the  addi- 
tion of  3,000  mercenaries.  They  ai-e  all  spknididly  armed,  and  the 
artillery  forms  an  important  element  of  the  armaments.  The 
Transvaal  has  expended  within  three  years  about  three  millions  in 
armament  and  in  equipping  its  own  and  the  Free  State's  bui'ghers. 
I  know  thiit  ciinnon  were  sent  by  the  Transvaal  to  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  e\ery  [)reparation  was  made  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
with  the  utmost  determination.  The  Natal  country  is  well  ada[)ted 
to  tjie  Hoer  tactics." 

Tiie  Hrst  fighting  in  connection  with  the  relief  of  Kimberloy 
occurred  on  November  10,  some  nine  miles  west  of  Belmont,  whi<'li 
is  a  station  twcMify  miles  north  of  the  Orange  Iiiver,  and  on  tlii; 
railway  to  Kinibcrley.  The  Hritish,  who  held  the  britlge  strongly, 
sent  out  a-  ivconnoitiM'ing  foi'ce  which  came  in  collision  with  the 
Boers  at  tlu^  piac(>  rrffrrcil  to.  In  the  tight  fhat  f'ollow(Ml.  tUv 
British  lost .  in  killcil  andwoundecl.  four  oflicei's  ami  two  sohliers.  The 
j-ailway  biiilgc  which  si»anned  fhe  Modderspruit  thirty-live  miles 
above  Bclmonl  bad  Ixm'u  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  so  that  any  reliel' 
sent  over  that  liiu' would  have  to  overconu'  this  serious  obstruction. 

The  repoi'ts  that  filtei'e(l  through  the  investing  lines  from 
Kimberlt'y  wiM-e  vagu(\  It  became  known  that  the  garrison  ami 
inhaliitant'<  were  on  short  rations,  and  a  dispatch  lo  the  WarOHii'c 
statiMl  I  hat  one  of  the  outposts  at  the  waterworks  had  disa[)peareil, 
whieh  lookeil  \ery  much  as  if  it  had  been  capture"  1  by  the  Hoers. 
The  I'eports  I'urthcM'  said  that  Hoer  |)atrols  bad  been  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  De  Aar,  and  strong  ciuniuamlos  hail  crossed  the  Orange 
River  at  Bethulio  and  Aliwal  North. 
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I'ieternmritzbni-g  was  known  to  ))e  in  dun-ei-,  aiul  i\w  liritish 
I'Nt  forfh  the  utmost  exertion  to  place  it  in  a  condition  of  defense. 
Tlic  special  fear  was  that  of  tlie  bur-her  force  under  th.>  c.niniand 
(4(.Vneral  Schalk-Burger,  which  was  reported  as  approaclrng  through 
Ziihilaiid. 

\o  one  could  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Ladysniith  was  critical. 
Til.'  liope  was  general  that  relief  would  reach  (leneral  White  by  the 
>lnse  <,f  the  month,  but  the  principal  fear  was  of  the  breaking  out 
of  malarial  fever  among  the  garrison,  l)ecause  of  its  being  compelled 
In  use  the  muddy  water  of  the  Klip  River,  which  runs  through  the 
'nun.  One  of  the  eventualities  which  some  military  critics  in  Hng- 
l.iii'l  looke.l  upon  as  possible,  was  that  I.adysmith  wouM  hold  out 
Iniig  enough  for  Oencral  Jouberfs  army  to  be  caught  between  two 
liivs.  thus  compelling  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artii- 
l''i\.  and  ihis  would  be  the  "beginning  of  the  end." 

Signs  ,.f  unrest  among  the  natives  caused  the  organi/ation  of 
a  >tn,ug  comnu.ndo  in  the  nortli  of  the  Transvaal,  and  a  place  of 
ivliig.>  was  (diosen  in  the  Zouti)ansberg  district  in  one  of  (ho  (dd 
n.itiv(-  fastnesses,  to  which  the  women  and  (diildren  could  be  sent. 
Til"  South  African  (N.mpany's  pcdice  in  Rhodesia  had  tludr  arms 
'■■■iiH'ully  examined  and  placed  in  the  best  of  order  again.st  the 
^:mie  grave  peril. 
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THE   DISADVANTAGES   OB'    VIOTOUY 


No  higher  type  of  human  heroism  has  ever  heeii  seen  than 
that  displayed  by  the  British  soldier  and  sailor.  Li  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Wales  was  about 
.louble  that  of  her  American  colonies,  and  at  no  time  did  England 
have  50,000  soMiers  in  America.  And  yet,  though  she  was  at  war 
with  France,  Spain  and  Holland  before  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
the  United  States  should  have  failed  but  lur  the  help  of  FrancI 

In  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  Miitish  troops  had  been  trained 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  in  the  struggl.,  against  Napoleon, 
the  United  States  won  precious  little  glory  (New  Orleans  being  the 
-Illy  conspicuous  example)  on  tlH«  land,  while  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  both  navies  filled  the  world  with  won.lor.  A  generation  later, 
England  maintained  her  prestige  in  the  Crimea,  against  the  legions 
or  Russia,  since  which  period  she  has  fought  many  wars.  ])ut  none 
with  those  of  her  own  race,  until  her  struggle  with  the  Boers. 

Edgar  S.  Maclay  in  his  History  of  the  American  Navy  says 
the  reason  why  the  British  suffered  soun>  defeats  on  the  sea  in  1S12. 
while  her  seasoned  land  forces  were  doing  splendid  work,  was 
I'ecause  of  the  great  confidence  of  the  Britisli  officers.  For  twenty 
years  they  had  been  waging  a,  naval  ^varfaro  against  Fra,nce,  whose 
•liscipline  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Kevolution.  This  had  oxtendeo 
^o  far  that  the  captain  was  styled  "citizen  captain"  and  there  was  a 
total  lack  of  real  discipline  on  the  French  frigates.  The  EngHsli  hao 
also    been    fighting    against    the    Spaniards,    whose     deficrency    in 
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sustained  valor  was  shown  recently  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
The  easy  victories  of  the  English  hurt  the  British  sailor  for  battle 
against  Anglo-Saxons,  and  those  of  his  own  blood,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  when  their  superb  warships 
encountered  our  own,  that  the  contest  should  be  exceedingly  bitter. 

England's  mighty  navy  enables  her  to  hold  her  supremacy  on 
the  sea,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  her  soldiers  have  fought  only 
black,  yellow  or  brown  men,  for  nearly  a  half  century,  with  the 
result  that,  in  some  respects,  she  has  really  suffered  from  her  many 
victories.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  summary  of  the  wars  in 
which  Grreat  Britain  has  been  engaged  since  that  of  the  Crimea, 
which  ended  in  1856. 

It  was  only  a  year  later  that  the  appalling  Sepoy  mutiny 
broke  out  in  India.  Then  it  was  that  the  English  soldier  showed 
his  thrilling  heroism,  his  ca[)acity  to  bear  hardship  and  suffering, 
and  his  readiness  to  face  death  in  every  conceivable  form  for  tli(^ 
sake  of  his  country  and  of  humanity.  Thi'ough  that  pestilential 
region,  smitten  by  cholera,  throl)bing  with  infernal  heat,  and 
arrayed  against  a  devilish  fanaticism,  the  soldiers  swept  like  a 
cyclone,  releasing  Cawnpore,  Lucknow  and  Delhi  from  the  grip  of 
the  tiger,  and  restoring  peace  and  order  to  a  country  whose  native 
population  is  five  times  that  of  England. 

All  admit  that  the  British  flag  means  a  good  deal  in  this 
world.  Let  an  English  tramp  be  kicked  a  little  too  hard  from  the 
door  of  an  oflicial  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  lot  tbe  sub- 
ject make  his  grievance  known  to  the  British  consul.  The  next 
step  in  the  programme  is  the  arrival  of  British  force,  with  notici' 
to  the  offending  ollicial  that  he  has  the  choice  of  apologizing  to 
the    offended    subject    and     paying    him    a    handsome    indemnity, 
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or  of  haviug  his  town   knocked  about  his  ears  by  tlie  guns  of  the 
warships. 

In  1856,  a  Canton  river  boat  was  seized  and  the  crew  disci- 
plined. The  boat  was  flying  the  Uritish  flag.  })ut,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  its  purpose  in  hoisting  it  was  to 
<-onceal  and  aid  a  band  of  Chinese  pirates.  Technically,  however, 
the  British  flag  had  been  insulted  and  the  consul  would  not  be 
placated.  The  quarrel  grew  into  a  war,  and  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
bombarded  Canton  from  October  23  to  November  13,  while  au 
infantry  force  made  demonstrations  near  the  city. 

The  course  of  England  in  this  matter  was  criticised  at  home, 
and  there  was  so  much  dissatisfaction  over  the  action  of  the  British 
representatives  in  China,  who,  it  is  alleged,  were  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  their  government,  that  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of  censure,  whereupon  Lord 
ralmerston's  ministry  dissolved  Parliament,  appealed  t„  the  country 
t.)  stand  by  its  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  was  overwhelmingly 
replaced  in  power. 

Poor,  miserable  China  soon  discovered  that  France  had  been 
HiTonded  by  the  ill  treatment  of  some  of  her  missionaries.  England 
let  China  alone  during  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  1857,  she  joined  France  in  an  attack  upon  Canton, 
uluch  was  captured,  including  the  Chinese  Commissioner.  Yeh  A 
treaty  resulted  with  England  and  France,  highly  advantageous  to 
each. 

Tn  June,  1859,  English  and  French  representatives  set  out  for 
I'ekm  to  exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor's 
representatives.  The  fleet  acting  as  an  escort  to  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives,   was    fired    upon    when    ascending   the    river,    and    the 
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expedition  forced  to  withdraw.  The  following  year,  the  two  Euro- 
pean powers  sent  their  representatives  with  a  strong  force  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  foreign  ambassadors  should  be  admitted  to  Pelcin.  The  Chinese 
made  a  brave  resistance,  but  could  not  withstand  the  vastly  superior 
armament  brought  against  their  antiquated  forts  and  means  of 
defense.  In  this  business,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  won  distinction  and 
the  conquerors  were  granted  everything  they  demanded. 

Somewhat  earlier  than' these  occurrences,  the  British  minister 
to  Persia  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Shah's  government,  in  consequence 
of  which  Ceneral  Outram  and  General  Havelock  entered  northern 
Persia  with  a  powerful  column,  whereupon  Persia  made  haste  to 
grant  every  demand  of  England. 

The  Sepoy  mutiny  referred  to  spread  to  Afghanistan  where  tlui 
fanatical  population  thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost. 
The  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontier  were  ini^ited  to  rebellion  by 
Russian  agents  on  the  other  side  of  the  country,  and  there  has 
been  tension  between  them  and  the  English  for  most  of  the  centuiy. 
In  the  latter  [)art  of  ISjVJ,  a  British  expedition  was  sent  against 
the  Kabul  Kheyl  Wuzzerees,  and  a  second,  some  months  later 
against  the  Mahsood  vVuzzerees.  The  flames  of  resistance  were 
fanned  by  the  fugitive  Sepoys  and  Hindu  devotees,  and  a  numl>ei' 
of  border  raids  were  made. 

In  October,  18()3,  when  the  state  of  affairs  had  becomo  intolor- 
a))le,  the  Punjaub  government  sent  thither  a  column  of  O.OOO  men. 
with  nineteen  guns,  who,  upon  entei'ing  the  LJmbeyla  Pass  in 
October,  encountered  furious  resistance.  A  I'oi-tnight  later,  '2,()(iii 
natives  attacked  an  advance  post  on  a  pinnacle  so  small  that  onl.\ 
IIU  soldiers  could  find  footing  on  it,  while  about  the  same  number 
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were  posted  at  the  base.  A  fierce  fight  raged  one  whole  afternoon, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  natives  who  left  the  ground  covered 
with  their  dead.  Of  the  British,  three  oflicers  and  twenty-six  men 
were  killed,  and  nine  otKcers  and  eighty-six  men  wounded. 

The  news  of  the  teriffic  fight  was  carried  to  the  neighboring 
tribes  who  came  swarming  over  the  hills,  determined  that  not  one 
of  the  foreigners  should  escape  alive.  In  a  brief  time,  15,000  of 
the  tribesmen  were  encamped  near  the  outlet  of  the  pass,  and 
attacked  by  turns  with  the  utmost  fei-ocity  of  the  gallant  little 
luind.  Armed  only  with  spears,  they  fi-equently  fought  their  way 
into  the  breastworks,  where  they  were  shot  down  and  bayoneted. 
The  fighting  lasted  at  intervals  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  defenders  were  relieved  and  the  sullen  natives  withdrew. 

Resolved  to   teach   the   barbarians  a  needed  lesson,  a  force  of 
7,800  men  in  December,  set  out  to  capture   the   principal    fortress 
on   a   hill   near   the   entrance   to  the  pass.     It  was  so  steep  that  it 
resembled  the  side  of  a  house,  and   \vas   encircled    by  a  number  of 
stone   breastworks.    One  of  the  attacking  columns   lined  the  sur- 
r(nTnding  ridges  with  infantry  and  artillery,  and  the  charge  straight 
111'    the    hill    was    covered    with    another    column.      The    amazing 
iindacity  of   the  assault  threw  the  ti-ibesmen   into   a   panic,   and. 
Hinging    down    their    weapons,   they    fled    for    their    lives,    leaving 
more  than  400  killed  and   wounded,  that   of   the   British    being  83^ 
In    quickness   and    sharpness,    this    action    has   not    been   surpassed 
ill    modern    tinu^s.     The    blow   was   a   severe   one,  and   the   natives 
ivtired   to  their  homes,  after  making  a  treaty  not  to  go  upon  any 
more  border  raids. 

At  different  times. from    1808  to  \m\  similar  expeditions  were 
sent   against   the   Mohmunds,    and    into    Mhootan.    Lushai    and    the 
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Naga  Hills.  It  was  in  the  year  last  named,  that  Lord  Roberts,  of 
Kandahar,  appointed  in  December,  181)9,  to  the  chief  command  in 
South  Africa,  won  his  peerage  in  Afghanistan.  This  fighting  was 
much  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  our  own  against  tlie  Indiaii- 
on  the  frontier.  While  it  gave  no  training  in  regular  warfare,  ;i 
sentinel  learned  that  it  was  sure  death  to  Ije  neglectful,  even  for  a 
brief  time,  while  on  duty. 

The  Abyssinian  campaign  was  an  extraordinary  one.  In  185.'). 
Lij  Kasa,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  a  convent  on  the  Blue 
Nile,  conceived  that  he  had  a  mission  to  l)uild  up  a  Christian 
dynasty  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  "Theodore,  Kin;/ 
of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia."  This  project  was  more  or  less  encour- 
aged by  the  English  consul.  Theotlore  wrote  a  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  18(51,  and  sent  it  through  Captain  Camei'on,  the  succeed- 
ing British  consul.  In  the  letter  he  dwelt  with  rude  eloquence  on 
his  mission,  but  said  he  was  lacking  in  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  and  he  l)egged  that  the  Queen  would  provide  him  with 
arms  and  the  sinews  of  war. 

When  Ca[)tain  Cameron  returned  to  his  post,  in  January,  18(14, 
he  found  Theodore  very  angry  because  he  had  received  no  answei' 
to  his  letter.  In  truth  it  never  went  furtlier  than  the  foreign 
oflice,  which  did  not  think  enough  of  it  to  deliver  it  to  die  Queen, 
or  indeed  to  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  it. 

There  is  no  record  in  history  of  such  momentous  consequences 
following  the  failure  of  a  lady  to  answer  a  missive  addressed  to  her. 
When  an  explanation  was  demanded  of  Captain  Cameron  his  re[>l.\ 
was  a  lame  one,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
make  one  that,  would  satisfy  the  bigoted  monai-cli.  who  next  sharply 
asked  why  the  consul,  instead  of  coming  direct  to  Abyssinia,  ha'i 
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turned  aside  to  enter  Soudan.  Perhaps  Cameron  might  have  done 
better  in  smoothing  over  this  seemingly  discourteons  act,  had  he 
been  given  the  chance,  but  it  was  denied  him.  Without  waiting 
for  his  words,  the  king  declared  English  Christianity  a  sham,  and 
added  that  he  meant  to  punish  Queen  Victoria  for  the  slight  put 
upon  him.  He  made  prisoners  of  all  the  foreigners  in  his  dominions, 
including  Cameron,  and  some  of  the  captives  were  subjected  to 
torture. 

As  might  be  supposed,  England  was  indignant  when  she  learned 
of  the  outrage.  Theodore  received  enough  letters  from  the  foreign 
office  to  compensate  him  a  dozen  times  over  for  the  Queen's  neglect. 
He  replied  that  he  was  keeping  Great  Britain's  subjects  in  prison 
because  he  wanted  men  and  machinery  with  which  he  could  make 
g.mpowder  and  guns.  To  placate  the  savage  ruler,  the  government 
sent  him  several  skilled  artisans.  The  King  made  use  of  their 
services,  and  caused  an  arsenal  to  be  built,  but  would  not  release 
his  captives. 

By  this  time  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  amenable  to  only 
one  argument-that  of  force.  He  felt  secure  in  his  far  away 
African  empire  and  looked  upon  the  concessions  of  England  as 
proofs  of  her  helplessness  to  punish  him.  He  was  still  soured  over 
M.e  failure  of  his  first  letter  to  bring  a  reply  from  the  Queen,  and 
romamed  as  self-willed  and  resentful  as  ever.  Fi.ially,  Sir  Robert 
Napier  was  place.!  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  Magdala  with 
orders  to  upset  the  ol)dui-ate  king. 

The  army,  nunii)ering  12,000,  was  marched  400  miles  over 
Hie  rugged  mountains  to  Magdala.  Learning  of  their  coming  Tlieo- 
>lore  set  free  his  captives  with  the  impudent  remark  that  he  had 
beld    them   on    purpose   to    induce    the    Queen    to    send   an    army 
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re.spectal)lo  oiiouirh  to  put  up  a  fair  tight.     Since  he  could  not  vors 
well  go   to   luT   country    with   an    a(l(M[uate    force   ho   aih)[)tecl   tlii- 


nietliod  of  bringing  a    Britisli  force  within    striking   distance.      0 


lie 


of  tlie  prisoners  told  him  the  approaching  army  was  sure  to  defeat 
him. 

"  fjot  them  come."  was  the  contemptuous  reply  of  th(»  Theodore; 
"[f  I  do  not  crush  all  of  the  Queen's  soldiers,  then  you  may  set 
me  down  as  a  won.'an." 


No    intelligent    person    couM    fail    to    forsee    the    result.      T 


Britisl 


1    army   ai-rived.  fully   armed,  in    good    shape,  and    uni 


der   tl 


command  of   excellent  leader: 


The  king's  followers  were  charucil 


and  scattered  like  so  nuudi  chaff.  One  tluuisaiul  were  killed,  neai'l\ 
all  the  rest  put  to  Hight  and  the  fortress  sun-endered  in  April,  LSliT, 
the  loss  of  the  assailants  beint,'  only  one  otlicer  wounded.  Theodoic 
proved  himself  a  nn)narch  in  (uie  respect;  for,  when  he  saw  all 
w'as  lost,  he  killed  himself,  dying  without  receiving  the  long 
expected  letter  from  tln'  Queen  of  England,  a  failure  which  cost 
Great  Britain  SlO.ddO.dno. 

An  irritating  state  of  affairs  existed  for  a  long  time  in  New 
Zealand,  over  the  right  of  the  nati\e  chiefs  to  sell  land  to  the 
English  sit'lers.  The  ipuirrel  wa<  much  the  same  as  that  between 
the  great  Shawanoe  chieftain  Tecumseh  and  the  United  State> 
government.  i)revious  to  the  war  of  l'Sl2.  Tecumseh  insisteil  that 
no  trii)e  could  sell   land  without   the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  since. 


as  h(^  maintained,  it  lielonired  to  all  in  common.     In  New  Zeal 


[iinl 


after  such  sales  had  been  made  l>y  a  suit-chief,  one  higher  in  rank 
than  In;  wouhl  angrily  deidare  the  sale  void.  The  quarrels  increased 
in  acuteness  until  Isiio.  when  the  Maoris,  who  are  brave  aini 
resolute,  united  in  a  war  to  the  death  against  what  they  considereii 
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English  injustice.  The  Maoris  are  men  ot'  great  stature,  magnificent 
physique,  capable  of  withstanding  incredible  fatigue,  as  fierce  and 
courageous  as  Zulus,  were  armed  with  muskets  which  tlie  tribes 
had  used  for  many  years  against  one  another,  and,  though  many 
were  nominally  Christians,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  early  mission- 
aiies,  they  would  not  give  up  the  hideous  practice  of  eating  the 
[U'isoners  whom  they  took  in  battle. 

In  addition  to  this  they  were  good  engineers  and  skilled 
tacticians,  and  the  sight  of  a  body  of  them  engaged  in  a  war  dance 
was  enough  to  to  terrify  the  stoutest  soldier.  The  war  upon 
which  they  entered  was  prosecuted  with  more  or  less  fury  for  ten 
years.  As  evidence  of  the  lofty  state  of  civilization  attained  by  the 
Maoris,  it  may  be  recalled  that  one  of  their  number  visited  America 
sduie  years  ago,  and  posed  as  a  trained  athlete  and  wrestler. 

The  natives  adopted  "the  most  effective  method  of  fighting 
disciplined  troops,  which  may  be  described  as  modeled  in  numy 
respects  after  that  of  our  own  Indians.  They  cut  off  small  detach- 
1)1  (^nts,  burned  and  plundered  villages,  and,  when  the  tro()i)s  arrived, 

kurried  off  to   the   bush.    They  showed  no  little  skill  in  erecting 

oitiilrations,  which  usually  consisted  of  tiiree  rows  of  l)iimboo 
f(Mices,  backed  by  earth  When  driven  from  the  lirst,  tiiey  ran 
behind  the  second  vvmI  'lot  the  white  soldiers  as  they  swarmed 
tiV(M'  the  lii'st  line. 

Exasi)erated    by    this    destructive    resistance,    the    comnninilers 

idcred  the  defenses  t  >  be  undermiiuHl  and  l)lown  up.  When  the 
liai'd  task  wris  coniplt;ied  and  e\erything  was  ready  for  the  explo- 
sion,  it   ^^.ls   found   that   the    Maoi'is   had   withdrawn    to   a    similar 

oitilitittion  a  '•aie  distance  away.  Oiu'e,  when  the  laborious  min- 
ing wa>  u;)  .ill'  vva  /,  a  Hag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  opposing  chii'f, 
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conveying  his  compliments  and  the  message  that  he  was  growing 
impatient  over  the  delay;  he  added,  that  finding  he  had  a  number 
of  sappers  idle,  he  would  lend  them  to  the  English  in  order  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  channel  under  his  fort,  and  thus 
bring  matters  to  an  issue. 

This  audacious  letter  was  an  exhibition  of  the  Maori  sense  of 
humor  which  is  one  of  their  most  marked  characteristics.  Despite 
the  many  sanguinary  incidents  of  the  war,  they  extracted  a  good 
deal  of  fun  from  it.  A  letter  from  one  uf  them  to  his  family  said 
he  and  his  comrades  weve  so  happy  that  tlioy  ate  the  English  bul- 
lets. Sir  Duncan  Cameron,  who  advanced  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
day  along  the  sea  coast  for  two  months,  was  dublied  "The  Lanio 
Seagull." 

The  difliculty  of  conquering  these  humorous  wretches  was  so 
great  that  England  kept  pouring  troops  into  Hew  Zealand  until  they 
were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  natives.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  incidents  occurred  in  January,  1863,  when  300  Mnoris 
were  surrounded  in  a  stockade  by  an  overwhelming  iliit  n  force. 
They  had  no  water,  were  raked  by  artillery  and  s  .all  a^m  firo,  and 
a  shower  of  hand  grenades  was  rained  upon  tlieu:.  li'o;'  repuLseil 
five  desperate  charges,  but,  seeing  that  their  situation  was  I'.opoloss, 
and  admiring  their  wonderful  bravery,  General  Cameron  aski'd 
them  to  surrender  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  To  this  denuind  the 
notable  answer  was  returned: 

"Kawhawhai  tome,  ake,  ake,  ake!"  ("We  fight  right  on,  forevLM', 
forever,  forever!") 

When  General  Cameron  received  the  message  he  asked  tin' 
Maoris  to  send  their  women  away,  to  which  the  reply  came:  "Oin 
women  want  to  fight  as  much  as  we  do." 
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Three  days  kter  the  Maoris  charged  out,  leaping  directly  over 
one  regiment  of  infantry  that  were  lying  in  the  rifle  pits  in  front. 
Halt  ot  the  daring  fellows  n,ade  their  escape  into  the  bush 

The  greatest  flght  of  the  war  was  at  a  stockade  between  two 
swamps  which  efFectually  guarded  the  flanks  of  the  Maoris     Their 
force  was  insignificant  as  compared  with  the   British.     A  regiment 
ot  infantry  was  sent  around  to  the  rear  to  cut  ofl  the  retreat  ot 
the  Maoris,  when  Cameron  proceeded  to  batter  down  the  stockade 
".I.  his  eleven   Armstrong  guns,  two   howitzers  and   si.x  mortars 
U  hen  a  breach  had   been   made,  a  charge  was  ordered.    All  this 
tune  the  natives,  by  lying  low  in  e.xcavations  inside  the  stockade 
ad   escaped  receiving  so  much  as  a   wound.     Waiting   until   the 
...g iish   were  directly   upon   them,  they   leaped  to  their  feet  and 
Inught  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers.    The  British  were  decisively 
■■■M".bed  and  fled  tumultuously  out  of  the  intrenchnients,  but  two 
"1  them  won   the   Victoria   Cross    by    bravely    rescuing    wounded 
'■iimiades  who  were  in  danger  of  being  left  behind. 

Matters    remained    at   a  standstill    until    darkness,   when    the 
.|Hr.soii  fought  its  way  out,  suffering  only  a  slight  loss,  while  that 
"i  the   Uritisb   was   ten   olflcers  and   one    hundred   and  one   men 
N..ne  days  later  the  British  came  upon  a  party  of  Maoris  work,,,.' 

:",."'™  f™-"«^'"i""*.  -»!   i"  a  fierce  attack  killed  one  hundred 

-  tarty-five  of  them.  A  partial  ce.,.,ati„n  of  hostilities  followed, 
'"'  the  war  continued  fitfully  tor  a  number  of  years.  The  Maori, 
iHused  to  surrender  or  compromi.so  their  quarrel.  The  British 
"■"1«  were  gradually  withdrawn,  and  skillful  diplomacy  at 
fei  brought  permanent  peace.  Franchise  was  granted  to  the 
P"ve  men  ami  women,  who  have  long  had  representatives  in  the 
Ulomal  larlianient,  while  New  Zealand  itself  is  at  this  writing  on 
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the  eve  of  joinin*^  tlio  federation  of  Glreat  Britain's  Australian 
colonies. 

Over  on  the  west  coast  of  vVfrica  lies  the  Ashantee  territory, 
formerly  owned  l)y  the  Dutch,  who  paid  tribute  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1878,  the  King  of  the  Ashantees  notified  the  English  government 
that  it  must  pay  to  him  the  same  tribute  that  had  formerly  l)een 
received  by  it  from  Holland,  England  refused,  whereupon  tlic 
Ashantee  ruler  took  his  revenge  by  a  murderous  onslaught  upon 
a  tribe  friendly  to  the  English,  and  nearly  wiped  them  out  (if 
existence.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  ordered  to  West  Africa  with 
a  force  which  conquered  the  Ashantees  in  January,  1S74,  captured 
the  capital,  Coomassie,  and  burned  it.  The  invaders  sutTered  slight 
loss,  and  the  king,  thoroughly  cowed,  submitted  without  protest  to 
the  terms  of  the  conquerors. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Kaflirs  along  the  Orange 
Kivei',  in  1857,  but  Great  Britain  was  so  busily  occupied  elsewheip. 
that  she  made  no  attempt  for  three  years  to  restore  order.  Then 
it  was  effected,  but  trouble  occurred  again  in  1877;  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  soothed  with  little  difllculty, 

Afghanistan  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Great 
Britain,  nuiinly  because  of  Russian  intrigue,  that  country  being 
exceedingly  jealous  of  British  advancement  in  that  ({uarter.  (f 
war  ever  occurs  between  the  two  powers,  it  will  probably  be  du 
account  of  mutual  encroachments  in  this  part  of  Asia  whtic 
England  sees  her  Indian  possessions  threatened  by  the  "earth 
hunger"  of  the  Czar,  As  has  been  stated,  there  had  been  strong 
tension  for  years,  and  finally  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan,  in  IS7S. 
backed  by  IJussian  encouragement,  made  an  efl'ort  to  slnit 
out    the    British    from    his    territory.      lu    November,    of     that 
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year,    three    British    columns  advanced   from    India    into    Afghan 
territory. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart   moved  from  Kandahar;   a  second  column 
under  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  passed  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  while  a 
third    under    Major    Roberts     (now    Lord    Roberts,    of    Kandahar) 
...arched   out  through   Kuram.     It  was  the  last  column  which  had 
the  hon's  share  of  fighting.     The  position  of  the  Afghans,  on  the 
-le  of  a  steep  mountain  at  the  other  end  of  the  pass,  was  impreg- 
nable against  a  direct  attack.    At  night,  Roberts  moved  the  larger 
i'art  of  his   force  to  the   left  flank   of  the  position,  and  the  next 
...orning,    in    a    valiant    charge,  drove    out    the  natives  pell  mell 
Ills  success  would  have    been    greater,    but   for   the   treachery    of 
several   Sepoy  guides,  who  managed  to  warn  the   Afghans  of  their 
I  lunger. 

Their  defeat,  however,  was  so  disastrous  that  tliey  consented 
<"   negot.ations,  and   agreed    to   allow   a    British    residency    to    be 
'  <ablished  at  Cabul.     Within  less  than  a  month  after  such  estab- 
i    l.n.ent,    all    the   English    were    attacked    and    massacre.l    by    an 
W^han   mob.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Emir  encouraged  this 
'-tn.go,  or  at  any  rate,  he  took  no  steps  to  prevent  it.     He  would 
'-'  P.i...sh  the  criminals,  and  Englan.l  .letermined  to  do  it  herself 
l><>l'erts   reorganized   his   f„rce,  an,],  w.th  no  serious  resistance 
i-.l.t  his  way   to   Cabul,  at   which   place   the    En.ir   came   out   to 
--t  him.     A  severe  battle  was  fought  in  September,  1879.  during 
^^   ich   the   unprecedented  spectacle   was  seen  of  the  army,  techni- 
'  'I'y  in  rebellion  against  the  Emir,  being  directed  by  him  while  in 
•    Bntish    camp.     This   was    suspected    by   Roberts,    and.   though 
^ ""iuig  incre,1ible,  he  afterward   prove.!  it  was   true.    The   British 
l-^«  was  eighteen  killed  and  seventy  wounded,  that  of  the  Afghans 
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being  five  times  as  great.  The  engagement  figures  in  history  as 
the  battle  of  Charasia. 

Roberts  and  his  troops  remained  in  Cabul  throughout  the 
winter,  during  which  stern  justice  was  meted  out  to  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  massacre  at  the  residency.  All  northern  Afghan- 
istan was  practically  under  English  rule,  but  in  December,  it  may 
be  said,  the  whole  Afghan  population  rose  in  revolt.  There  wiis 
no  way  by  which  relinforcements  could  reach  Roberts,  and  \m 
situation  daily  grew  more  critical.  The  most  painful  anxiety  vva.s 
felt  throughout  England  for  him  and  his  troops,  and  the  fear 
became  general  that  all  would  be  annihilated.  In  several  battles 
fought  with  the  fierce  natives  among  the  hills,  the  British  were 
defeated,  and  finally  they  were  forced  out  of  Cabul,  and  compelled 
to  make  their  final  stand  in  what  is  known  as  the  Sherpur  fortress. 
The  Afghans  assailed  the  position  with  irrestrainable  fury  throujili 
a  period  of  more  than  a  week,  but  the  coolness  and  discipline  of 
the  troops  held  them  off  and  the  repeated  failures  discourugod 
them.  While  engaged  in  their  last  attack,  a  sortie  wns  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  which  turned  the  flank  of  the  besiegers 
and  scattered  them  so  effectually  that  the  peril  of  the  garrison 
was  ended. 

The  fighting  that  followed  was  in  the  nature  of  skirinishiiig 
until  the  month  of  July,  when  Roberts,  who  was  making  ready  to 
take  his  force  back  to  India,  learned  that  (ieneral  Burrows,  who 
had  less  than  3,000  men,  was  in  imminent  peril  from  25,(HI0 
Afglians,  who  held  him  surrounded  near  Kandahar.  Ho  was 
attacked  at  Marwand  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and,  his 
ammunition  giving  out,  he  lost  1,100  men,  the  rest  escaping  to 
Kandahar  where  they  were  penned  in.    Roberts,  with  a  force  of 
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10,000  men,  set  out  to  rescue  Burrows  and  his  command,  aftor 
which  a  full  month  passed  before  any  news  was  received  from 
him.  Then  the  thrilling  tidings  came  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
relieving  the  imperilled  force  apd  had  administrated  a.  severe  defeat 
to  the  Afghans. 

Diplomacy   was   again    appealed   to   and    Russia    and    England 
united  in  installing  Abdur  Rahman  as  Emir.     He  pledged  himself 
t.)  keep  the  passes  open  and  to  protect  British  residents,  whereupon 
Roberts  returned,  with   liis  army,  to   India,  having  well   won   the 
honors  which  a  grateful  country  showered  upon   him.     The  situa- 
tion in  that  part  of  Asia,  however,  is  best  described  as  an  armed 
truce  between  Russia  and   England,  liable  to  broken  at  any  time. 
Our  attention  once  more  turns  to  South  Africa,  where  the  well 
organized  and  daring  Zulus  caused  trouble.     This  has  been  referred 
to  in  another  part  of  this   work,  but   it    may  be  recalled   that  as 
•■arly  as  1873  tiiey  were  at  war  with  the  Boers,  and  in  December, 
1S78,  a  special    British  Commission   was  sent  to  invite    Cetewayo' 
Load   chief  of  the   Zulus,  to  dissolve   his   military   organization, \o 
protect  missionaries  and  to  allow   his  subjects   to   be   fined  when 
iliey  did  not  behave   well.     This  invitation   was  really   the  gloved 
iiand   of   steel,  and   Cetewayo   was    informed   that   he   must  do   as 
r.Miuosted  or  go  to  war.     He  went  to  war. 

The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  of  Lord  Chelmsford's 
advance  into  Zululand  toward  Ulandi,  tlie  capital,  nor  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  two  battalions  of  British  troops  witii  3,000  native  allies. 
at  Tsandhlwana  on  January  22,  1879;  the  repulse  of  the  Zulus  at 
l{oshe's  Drift  and  Ekowe;  tiie  withdrawal  and  return  of  CholmsfonI 
iu  March  with  a  force  of  fi.OOO  men,  and  his  defeat  of  the  Zulus  at 
•iinquilvo;  of  another  defeat  and  the  suing  for  peace  by  the  Zulus; 
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their  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  and  renewal  of  the  war;  of  a 
second  battle  at  Ulandi  and  the  burning  of  the  town,  and  finally 
of  the  capture  of  Cetcwayo  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  sent  him 
to  England,  where  he  was  placed  on  exhibition,  and  afterward  sup- 
ported as  a  distinguished  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  his  conquerors. 

It  was  the  Zulu  raids  on  the  Boers  in  1877  which  started  the 
first  war  of  Ureat  Hritain  with  the  Boers,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  already  been  given. 

That  royal  miscreant.  King  Thebaw,  of  Burmah,  hated  the 
English  with  such  implacability  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
in  1878,  he  set  on  foot  a  system  of  persecution  intended  to  drive 
them  out  of  his  domains.  He  encouraged  his  subjects  to  insult  the 
English  officers  and  residents,  and,  growing  bolder,  determined  to 
force  every  Englishnnin  from  the  Irawaddy  Valley.  One  of  his 
outrageous  acts,  in  1884,  was  to  fine  a  British  company  again  and 
again  without  any  pretense  of  justice,  and  with  the  evident 
intention  of  securing  all  their  property.  His  conduct  became  so 
unbearable  that  Great  Britain  presented  an  ultinnitum,  demanding 
that  he  should  receive  their  resident  without  humiliating  cere- 
monies, Thebaw  treated  the  notice  with  contempt,  but  was 
compelled  to  give  heed  to  it  when  a  force  of  10,000  men  and 
seventy-seven  guns  advanced  against  him.  His  army  was  routed, 
Mandalay  captured,  and  Tlie1)aw  taken  to  India  Jis  a  prisoner.  The 
final  chapter  was  reached  in  188(),  when  p]ngland  annexed  Burmali. 

The  next  subject  demanding  attention  is  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  I'jgypt,  where  troubles  made  by  the  Mahdi  in  that  country 
caused  England  to  send  11,000  men,  under  Hicks  Pasha,  to  Suakini, 
in  behalf  of  the  Khedive.  The  expedition  reached  Khartoum  early 
in   1883.     It  remained   there   until    November,  when   Hicks    Pasha 
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tried  to  take  the  Mahdi's  headquarters  at  El  Obeid.  The  army  was 
luniined  in  the  Kasgil  passes,  and,  though  it  fought  desperately  for 
several  days,  the  50,00()  Mahdists  annihilated  it. 

Ahmed    Arabi,    colonel    of    the    Fourth     Egyptian    Regiment, 
heiuled  a  military  revolt  at  Cairo,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
E-yptian  army  without  the  consent  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  war  cry 
was  raised  of  "Egypt  for  tlie  Egyptian."    Ahmed  began  strengthen- 
ing'   the    defenses    of    Alexandria,  which    was    bombarded    by    the 
British  fleet  on  July  11,  1S83.    A  good  defense  was  made,  the  ships 
being  repeatedly  struck,  and  five  men  w^ere  killed  and  twenty-eight 
w.junded,  but  the  Egyptian  loss  is  not  known.    When  a  force  was 
landed  it  was  found  that  Arabi   had    used   the   white   flag,  hoisted 
the  day  before,  to  cover  his  retreat.    The  city  was  sacked  during 
the  bombardment  and  many  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  massacred^! 
A  month  later  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  amved  in  Egypt  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Admiral  Seymour,  he  seized  the  Suez  Canal  and  joined  an 
lii'lian   contingent  at   Ismalia.    Some  skirmishing  followed,  when 
W OLseley  attacked  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  defeated  him  after  some 
sharp  fighting,  but  Arabi  succeeded  in  escaping. 

The  mission  of  Chinese  Gordon  to  Khartoun  and  his  imprison- 
nunt  there  by  an  overwhelming  force  will  be  remembered.  England 
was  slow  in  going  to  his  rescue  and  many  to-day  bitterly  blame'their 
{/nvernment  for  its  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  chival- 
r-'us  soldiers  that  ever  fought  under  her  flag.  Finally,  a  force  of 
7<Hio  men  were  started  in  that  direction.  A  fragment  of  this  force 
^v;is  attacked  by  an  immense  body  of  Arabs  near  Metemneh,  but 
'li.\v  were  beaten  off  with  great  slaughter.  The  expedition  fought 
it^  way  to  Khartoum,  but  when  it  arrived  there,  found  that  Gordon 
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had  been  killed,  having  been  attacked  at  his  quarters,  where  lie 
defended  himself  to  the  last  gasp,  and  died  only  after  slaying  a 
number  of  his  assailants.  The  expedition  of  rescue,  therefore, 
accomplished  nothing. 

Since  then  there  has  been  continual  friction  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  due  to  the  causes  already  named.  By  her  vigi- 
lance in  punishing  rebellious  chiefs  Great  Britain  has  succeeded 
thus  far  in  keeping  the  Russian  "sphere  of  influence"  from  creeping; 
too  near  her  borders.  Some  of  the  fighting  displayed  by  the 
English  has  been  of  the  highest  quality,  such  as  the  subjection  of 
the  Kaniut  tribes  of  the  Kashmir  in  1891,  the  Chitra  campai<rii 
of  1897,  and  the  Tira  campaign  of  a  year  later. 

From  the  incidents  related,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Boer  war  of  1879-80,  hardly  a  British  officer  or 
soldier  has  seen  any  service  against  white  men.  It  may  be  repeated 
that  no  greater  daring  and  skill  have  ever  been  displayed  than  that 
of  the  British  in  many  of  these  battles  with  the  fiercest  of  fanatical 
wild  men,  who  look  upon  death  as  the  open  door  to  eternal  glory 
and  happiness,  and  who  fought,  in  many  instances,  without  an 
emotion  of  fear.  Nevertheless,  such  foes  are  less  formidable  than 
civilized  soldiers,  with  their  perfect  discipline,  their  knowledge  of 
tactics,  their  superior  modern  arms  and  their  trained  leaders. 


CHAPTER  rXVII 


THE   TUa   OF   WAR 


The  student  of  history  will  note  many  striking  parallels  (some 
of  which  have  been  referred  to  in  another  place)  between  the  war 
waged  by  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa  and  the  suppression  of  the 
great  rebellion  in  the  United  States  from  1861  to  18(55.  The  North, 
like  England,  commanded  overwhelming  resources;  the  South  was 
;,n'eatly  outnumbered,  and,  in  respect  of  financial  ability,  there  was 
no  comparison  between  the  two  sections. 

The  South  fought  a  defensive  war;  the  Southerners  were  united, 
resolute  and  determined;  they  believed  they  were  lighting  for  their 
homes,  their  firesides,  and  their  most  cherished  principles;  they 
were  as  l)rave  and  skillful  as  their  conquerors,  but  not  braver  nor 
move  skillful;  when  the  strife  began,  they  were  better  prepared 
than  their  more  numerous  foes,  and,  for  a  time,  as  must  always  be 
the  case,  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party. 

In  the  North  and  in  Great  Britain  were  two  distinct  parties; 
those  who  favored  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  those  who  opposed,  and 
at  least  believed  that  such  )  r;  appeal  could  be  postponed,  if  not 
wholly  averted.  This  division  of  sentiment  lasted  until  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  wiien  there  instantly  came  a  majority 
opinion  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  country,  no 
matter  how  great  the  cost  and  sacrifice  demanded. 

In  some  respects  Great  Britain,  in  1899,  was  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  the  North  in  1861.  The  Federal  Government,  after 
mobilizing  its  volunteers,  had  to  march   or  transport  them  only  a 
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few  miles  in  order  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The 
Union   troops   pent   to   the   defense  ^'ashington,  in   April,  1S61. 

were  among  cheering  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  or  three 
hours  later  were  fighting  secessionists  in  Baltimore,  and  later,  on 
the  same  day,  cheered  to  tlie  echo  in  the  national  capital.  The 
armies  of  tlie  North  and  South  were  often  carried  by  rail  or  boat 
to  desired  points. 

On  the  otliei-  hand,  Great  Britain  has  had  to  carry  the  bulk  of 
her  troops  and  munitions  of  war  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  way 
round  the  globe.  After  reaching  South  Africa,  they  were  obliged 
to  march  a  long  distance  into  the  interior,  across  a  strange  country, 
as  extensive  as  that  lying  between  C  ""ago  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, sometimes  under  the  direct!  >f  treacherous  guides,  or 
over  railway  lines  that  had  been  wrecked,  and  through  sections 
whei'e  every  foot  was  familiar  to  a  brave  enemy,  armed  with  the 
best  modern  weapons,  led  by  skillful  officers,  and  inspired  by  a 
patriotism  that  was  fantical  in  its  intensity. 

The  conditions  lieing  such,  British  defeat  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war  was  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Great  Britain 
showed  commendable  patience  with  the  military  leaders  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  disaster,  for,  in  every  instance,  officers  and 
privates  fought  with  the  same  splendid  valor  that  their  ancestors 
displayed  on  hundreds  of  crimson  fields,  but,  after  all,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  first  blunders  were 
excusable,  many  of  those  that  followed  were  not,  for  they  were 
only  repetitions  of  the  first.  It  has  been  said  that  the  wisest  man 
is  liable  to  make  a  mistake,  but  mistakes  should  be  accepted  as  a 
warning  and  should  not  be  repeated. 

Away   back   in   1755,   the   French   and   Indians  lured   General 
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Braddock  into  a  trap  and  then  destroyed  his  army.  The  Boers 
resorted  to  the  same  tactics  with  the  British  forces,  and  the 
exasperating  feature  of  it  all  was  that  they  were  repeatedly  suc- 
cessful. The  PJnglish  officers  have  heen  .low  in  learning  the  fright- 
fully dear  lesson.  The  Boer  methods  which  brought  Jameson's 
raid  to  a  disastrous  end  were  used  again  and  ngain  on  a  larger 
s-ale  against  the  well-equipped  armies  of  Great  Britain,  and'' it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  impatience  and  indignation  stirred  Eng- 
land, but  in  every  instance  this  feeling  was  followed  by  the  flashin^'g 
eye,  the  compressed  lip  and  the  unalterable  resolve:  "We  shaU 
win,  if  it  take    the  last  Englishman  in  the  Empire!" 

Previous  to  the  telegraphing  of  the  Transvaal's  ultimatum  to 
England,  the  Boers,  ^vell  aware  tliat  it  meant  war,  set  a  number 
of  military  movements  on  foot  and  pushed  them  with  character- 
istic vigor.  A  dispatch  from  Newcastle,  Natal,  stated  that  they 
had  left  the  laager  at  Volksrust  and  were  moving  toward  the 
frontier,  where  the  situation  was  most  critical.  The  women  and 
children  were  ordered  to  leave  for  the  interior  of  Natal.  The  camp 
Ml  the  Natal  border  was  said  to  number  8,000  men,  all  stirred  by 
a  deep  religious  fervor  and  a  great  enthusiasm  in  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

The  news  from  both  sides  in  the  region  of  hostilities  was 
rigorously  censored,  so  that  it  was  often  unreliable,  and  the  accounts 
received  from  the  British  commanders  were  naturally  one-sided 
Hut  history  was  making  fast  in  South  Africa,  and  the  tidings  sent 
to  England  soon  became  of  the  most  exciting  nature.  On  the  14th 
of  October.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  declared  in  a  dispatch  from  Kimberley 
tiiat  the  city  was  as  safe  as  Piccadilly,  but  this  message  was 
lollowed  by  another  the  next  day,  conveying  the  intelligence  that 
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Kimberley  was  besieged  by  the  Boers  and  all  coimiiunicatiou  with 
the  place,  either  by  mail  or  telegraph,  was  cut  off. 

Mr,  Coiiynghai.n  Greene,  formerly  the  diplomatic  agent  at  Pre- 
toria, left  that  city  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  arrived  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  A  number  of  horses  belonjf- 
ing  to  the  police  patrol  w'ere  seized  by  the  Boers  near  De  Jager's 
Drift,  on  the  Buffalo  River,  some  ten  miles  northeast  of  Dundee, 
Natal,  and  the  riders  captured.  Shots  were  exchanged  between 
British  and  Boer  scouts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glencoe,  a  few  miles 
w'est  of  Dundee,  Natal,  where  a  British  force  was  encamped,  l)ut 
no  injury  was  done  on  either  side.  Later  dispatches  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  Boers  had  cut  the  railway  at  Belmont,  fifty-six  miles 
south  of  Kimberley,  and  also  at  a  point  considerably  nearer  Kiiii- 
berley.  They  seized  the  railway  station  at  Spyfontein,  near  the 
city,  and  fortified  it  with  earthworks,  their  eager  desire  being  to 
capture  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  would  prove  a  strong  card  to  play  iigainst 
Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  wore  calm  and  confident  and  had 
a  force  of  4,tK)0  men  with  which  to  defend  the  place. 

An  armored  train,  preceded  by  a  pilot  engine,  was  wrecked  by 
the  Boers  near  Vryburg,  the  incident  being  thus  described  by  the 
driver  of  the  pilot  engine : 

•'The  train  consisted  of  an  armored  car,  in  which  were  fifteen 
men,  a  short  truck  loaded  with  ammunition,  and  a  l)ogey  car  carry- 
ing two  big  guns  and  a  quantity  of  shells.  An  oflicer  of  the  mounted 
police  at  Maribogo  warned  Captain  Nesbitt,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  train,  that  Boers  were  on  the  line,  but  Captain  Nesbitt  gavi; 
the  order  to  go  ahead.  It  was  dark  at  the  time.  The  pilot  engine 
was  about  forty  yards  in  advance  of  the  train.  When  near  Kraai 
Pan    it   ran   off  the  line.    I    got    down   and    showed   a    red    ligld, 
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stopping  the  train  behind.     I  found  loose  rails  near  the  track  and 
began    to   fix    the   line  where    the    Boers    had    removed    the    rails. 
Almost    immediately   sliots   were    fired    from    a   dried  water-course 
where  tlie  Boers  wero  hiding.     Some  of  the  train  crew  were  wounded.' 
"The    Boers  snipped  us  all  niglit  and  at  daybreak  started  with 
their  big  guns.    All  their  shells  were  aimed  at  the  engine,  which 
w:is  soon  in  a  bad  way.     All  this  time  1  w^as  lying  down  inside  the 
truck,  until  I  heard  an  officer  order  a   flag  of  truce   to    be   shown. 
Two  Hags  were  raised,  but  the   Boers  paid   no   heed    to   them   for 
Hlu.ut  a  (luarter  of  an  hour.     When  they  ceased  firing,  1  got  out  of 
the  truck  and  crawled  on  my  stomach  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
uutil   the   Boers  were  out  of  sight.     I  had  a  miraculous  escape.     I 
i'uulo  my  way  to  Maribogo.      1  do   not    know  what    became  of  the 
nilirrs,  but  feel  certain  that  all  were  taken  prisoners.      The  Boers' 
sln-lls  did  not  touch  the  trucks  containing  the  g.nis.     The  ammuni- 
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must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie   Boers  undamaged. 
Newcastle  was  occupied  on  the  14th  by  the  Boers  under  Com- 
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same,  the  messenger  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  reKnforcements 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  the  defense  of  the  town.  Com- 
plete possession  of  the  railway  from  Orange  Kiver  to  Kimberley  was 
obtained  by  the  Boers. 

The  magnificent  railway  bridge  over  the  Tugela  River  was 
destroyed  by  the  Boers  t  November  15.  A  few  days  later  the  first 
authentic  account  of  the  terrific  charge  at  Dundee  and  of  tlie 
strange  battlefield  of  Elands  Fjaagte  was  received,  and,  although  the 
news  was  three  weeks  old,  it  is  of  such  stirring  interest  that  it 
deserves  record.  What  a  word  picture  is  drawn  by  the  cool,  clear- 
headed correspondent  of  the  London   Tinirs: 

"As  soon  as  the  Boer  guns  were  silenced  by  our  artillery,  Oen- 
eral  Symons  gave  the  order  for  an  assault  on  Talaua  Hill.  The 
liill  rises  SdO  feet  and  the  distance  to  the  top  is  more  than  a  luilo. 
The  first  portion  of  the  ascent  is  gentle  and  over  oi)en  ground  lo 
a  houiestead  surrounded  by  broken  woods.  Above  the  woods  tlie 
ground  is  rough  and  rocky,  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  half  way  up  a 
thick  stone  wall  runs  around  the  hill  as  the  fringe  of  a  wide  ter- 
race of  open  ground. 

"Above  the  ten-ace  the  ascent  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  was  the  Boer  position,  on  the  fiat  top,  so  character- 
istic of  African  hills.  Altogether  the  position  seemed  iinpregnablo, 
even  if  held  by  a  small  body  against  large  forces,  aiul  Oeucral 
Syuu)ns  must  have  had  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  men  when 
he  ordered  2,{)0U  of  them  to  take  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  ami 
well-sustained  fire  from  sujierior  nund)ers  of  skilled  rifiemen.  His 
confidence  was  fully  justified. 

"It  is  said  that  he  deliberntely  i-esolved  to  show  the  Boei's  that 
Majuba   Hill  was  uot  the  measure  of  what   British   infantry  co'iiil 
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do,  and,  if  so,  he  more  than  succeeded.  To  find  a  parallel  for  the 
endurance,  tenacity  and  lieroic  determination  to  press  forward  over 
all  obstacles  and  at  all  hazards,  one  has  to  go  back  to  Wellington's 
invincible  infantry  in  the  Peninsula. 

"The  men  had  to  go  through  eight  hours  of  fighting  without 
breakfast.  The  wood  was  the  first  cover  available,  and  in  the  rush 
for  this  position  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  led  the  way,  though  afterward 
the  three  regiments  went  practically  side  by  side. 

"The  advance  of  the  infantry  was  covered   by  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade, but  the  appearance  of  our  men  in  the  open  was  the  signal 
for  a  storm  of  rifle  fire  from  the  Boers.     Though  our  losses  at  this 
stage  were  extraordinarily  small,  in  the  wood,  which  for  some  time 
marked  the  limit  of  the  advance,  they  were  considerable,  and  here, 
about  9:30  o'clock.  General  Symons,  who  had  galloped  up  to  tell  the 
Mien  that  the  hill  must  be  tpk(  -:,  fell  mortally  wounded.     Through- 
out the  morning  he  had   exposed    himself    perhaps    unnecessarily. 
His  position  was  always  marked  by  a  red  flag  carried  by  his  orderly. 
"By  ten  o'clock  our  men,  creeping  up  inch  by  inch,  and  taking 
advantage  of  every  available  cover,  had  gained  the  shelter  of  the 
stone  wall,  but  for  a  long  time  further  advance  seemed  impossible. 
As  often  as  a  man  became  visible  the  Boers  poured  a  deadly  fire  in  his 
direction,  while,  whatever  their  losses  from  our  artillery  fire,  they 
rarely  afforded  a  mark  for  the  rifle. 

"  About  twelve  o'clock,  however,  a  lull  in  their  fire  afforded  our 
men  an  opportunity  for  scaling  the  wall  and  dashing  across  the  open 
ground  beyond.  Then  the  almost  sheer  ascent  of  the  last  portion  of 
the  hill  began.  Here  our  losses  were  greatest,  the  Rifles  losing  most 
heavily. 

"Colonel  Gunning,  who  was  always  in  front  of  his  men,  was  shot 
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through  the  head.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  Captain  Pechell.  who  hail 
only  arrived  two  days  before  from  the  Soudan,  also  fell.  Out  of 
seventeen  officers  the  battalion  lost  five  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
As  our  men  neared  the  top  of  the  hill  our  guns  were  compelled  to 
slacken  their  fire,  and  the  Boers,  of  course,  were  enabled  to  strengthen 
their  rifle  fire  accordingly.  The  last  portion  of  the  ascent  was  rushed 
with  their  bayonets,  but  the  Boers  did  not  await  the  charge.  A  few. 
who  stood  ground  to  near  the  end,  were  seen  flying  precipitately 
across  the  top  of  the  hill  when  our  men  reached  the  crest.  About 
thirty  dead  and  wounded  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  cases  of 
ammunition  and  Mauser  rifles  strewn  about  showed  the  hurry  of  the 
flight.  Boer  ponies  were  galloping  about,  and  one  of  the  humorou.s 
sights  of  the  day  was  to  see  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  gaily  riding  back 
these  captive  steeds." 

The  following  vivid  account  of  the  remarkable  battle  of  Elands 
Laagte  is  by  G.  W.  Stevens : 

"Our  guns  moved  to  a  position  toward  the  right  and  the. Boer 
guns  opened  fire.  Lord,  but  those  German  gunners  knew  their 
business !  The  third  or  fourth  shell  pitched  into  a  wagon  full  of 
shells  with  a  team  of  eight  horses  hitched  to  it.  We  held  our 
breath  for  the  explosion,  but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  only 
the  near  wheeler  lay  on  his  side  and  the  wagon  had  its  wheels  in 
the  iiir.      Our  batteries  bayed  again  and  the  Boer  guns  were  silent. 

"The  attack  was  to  be  made  on  their  front  and  left  flank. 
The  Devonshires  formed  for  the  front  attack  and  the  Manchester^! 
on  the  right.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  edged  to  the  extreme  right 
ward  with  a  long,  l)Owlder-freckled  hill  above  them.  The  guns  fluuy 
shrapnel  across  the  valley.  The  cavalry  were  in  leash,  straining' 
towards  the  enemy's  flanks. 
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"It  was  about  a  quarter  to  five  and  it  seemed   curiouslv  dark 
No  wonder,  for  as  the  men  moved  forward  the  heavens  opened  and 
from  the  eastern  sky  swept  a  sheet  of  rain.     With  the  first  stahhin^. 
(heps  the   horses   turned   their  heads  and   no  whip   or   spur   couh^ 
hrmg  them   up  to  it.    It  drove  through   mackintoshes  as  if  they 
^^o.•e   blottmg   paper.     The  air  was  filled  with  a  hissing  sound    and 
under  toot  you.couldsee  the  solid  earth  melting  into  mud    and  the 
mud   flowing  away  iu   the  water.     The   rain   blotted   out    hill    d-ile 
and  tlie  enemy  in  one  gray  curtain  of  swooping  ^^•ater.     You  would 
have  saul  that  the  heavens  had  opened  to  drown  the  wrath  of  man 
"Through  it  the  guns  still  thundered  and  the   Khaki  columns 
iu.shed  doggedly  on.     The  infantry  came   among   the  bowlders  and 
t.egan  to  open  out.     The  s.ipports  and   reserves  follo^vod.     Then  in 
a  ivvinkling,  on  the  stone-pitted    hills   face    burst   loose   that  other 
stcini.   a  storm   of  lead  and    blood   and    death.      In   the   first  line 
d.nv.i  behind  the  rocks,  the  men  were   firing  fast,   an.l  the  bullets 
nunc  fiickering  around  them.     The  men  stopped  and  started    sfi... 
PMvd  and  dropped   limply,   as   if  a   string   that   held   them  upri<d)t 
li-l  I'oen  cut.     The  line  pushed  on  and  a  colonel  fell,  shot  in  the 
anu.    The   regiment  pushed   on,   an.l   they  came  to   a  rocky  rid-^e 
lu.Mity  feet  high.     They  clung  to    the   cover  firing,   then   rose  and 
w.i(.  among  the  shrill  bullets  again.     A  nntjor  was  left  at  the  bot- 
toii,  of  the  ridge  with  a  pipe    in    his   mouth  and  a    Mauser    bullet 
llaough  his  leg.     His  company  pushed  on.     Down  again,  fire  again 
up  agani  and  on.     Another  ridge  won   a,ul   passe.l   and   only  more' 
l>.Hish  hail  of  bullets  beyond.     More  men  down,  more  men  pushed 
"'>o  the  firing  line,  more   death-piping  bullets  than   ever.     The  air 
was  a  sieve  of  them;  they  beat  on  the  bowlders  like  a  million  ham- 
"'<Ms;  they  tore  the  turf-like  harrows. 
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"Another  ridge  crowned,  another  welcoming,  whistling  gust  of 
perdition.  More  men  down,  more  pushed  into  the  firing  line.  Half 
the  officers  were  down.  The  men  puffed,  stumbled  on,  another 
ridge  taken,  (rod,  Avould  this  cursed  hill  never  end  !  It  was  sown 
with  bleeding  and  dead  behind,  it  w^as  edged  with  a  stinging  tire 
before. 

"On  and  now  it  was  surely  the  end.  Merry  bugles  rang  like  a 
cock  crow  on  a  fine  morning.  'Fix  bayonets.'  Staff  officers  ru^lied 
shouting  from  the  rear,  imploring,  cajoling,  cursing,  slamming  e\Qv\ 
man  who  could  move  into  line,  but  it  was  a  line  no  longer;  it  was 
a  surging  wave  of  men.  The  Devonshires,  (Jordons,  ]\Ian chest ers 
and  Light  Horse  were  all  mixed  —  subalterns  commanding  regi- 
ments, soldiers  yelling  advice,  officers  firing  carbines,  stum])liiig, 
leaping,  l.ilHng,  falling,  all  drunk  with  battle.  And  there  beneath 
our  feet  was  the  lk)er  camp,  and  the  last  of  the  Boers  gall()[)iiig 
out  of  if.  There,  also,  thank  Heaven,  were  S(iuadrons  of  Lancers 
and  Dragoon  Ouards  storming  in  among  them,  shouting,  spearing, 
stamping  them  info  the  ground. 

"'Cease  fire.'  It  was  over.  Twelve  hours  of  march,  of  nn-on- 
naissance,  waiting  and  preparation,  and  half  an  hour  of  attack,  but 
half  an  hour  crammed  with  the  life  of  a  half  lifetime." 

Lieutenant  Wcbl),  a  well-known  Johannesburger  and  a  meinlier 
of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  who  shared  the  chai'ge  up  the  precip- 
itous hill  at  Elands  Laagte,  w^rites  that  the  battle  W'as  a  terrible 
slaughter,  too  terrible  for  the  victory,  which  had  yet  to  be  wdi), 
"The  artillery  shells  burst  within  ten  yards  of  us  all  around,'"  lio 
says,  "yet  some  of  our  men  had  to  sit  on  their  horses  at  'attention" 
under  this  fii-e  for  an  hour.  I  saw  some  horrible  sights.  One 
Gordon  Highlander  got  a  shell  right  in  the  face,  knocking  his  head 
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flear  off.  We  charged  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  Gordon  Iligh- 
lauders  using  the  bayonet.  The  Boers  were  very  plucky,  shouted- 
to  us  to  come  on,  and  stood  to  the  last.  The  Lancers  charged 
those  who  ran.  Some  who  went  on  their  knees  and  prayed  for 
mercy  were  let  off.  Others  did  this  and  then  shot  our  men  as  they 
^vent  away.  One  cur  killed  a  Gordon  Highlander  oflicer  who  had 
spared  him.  Colonel  Schiel  played  the  part  of  a  man,  when  badly 
wounded,  refusing  help  until  onr  men  had  been  attended  to.  We 
killed  and  wounded  all  their  officers." 

The  Boers  displayed  great  activity.  In  the  latter  part  of 
November  they  occupied  the  railway  and  the  hills  behind  Estcourt, 
:uk1  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Mooi  River,  thus  isolating  the 
ooniniand  of  General  Hildyard  at  Estcourt.  The  British  force  at 
that  time  actually  in  the  field,  including  the  Colonial  levies  of  all 
kinds,  was  about  60,000  strong,  but  of  these  fully  1(),000  were  neu- 
tralized in  the  blockaded  towns.  There  was  general  uneasiness 
over  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  population  of  Cape  Colony,  and, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  politicians  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  to 
prevent  these  people  openly  declariug  in  favor  of  the  Boers,  large 
niimhei's  of  the  young  men  joined  their  ranks. 

The  following  terse  dispatch  from  General  Lord  Methuen  caused 
a  pleasant  thrill  upon  its  reception  by  the  War  Olfice  in  London  : 
■•Belmont,  November  23.— I  attacked  the  enemy  at  daybreak 
this  morning  in  n  strong  position  on  the  three  ridges,  which  was 
eanie.l  successfully,  the  last  attack  being  prepared  l)y  shrapnel. 
Tho  infantry  behaved  splendidly  and  received  support  from  the 
iia\al  bi-igade  and  artillery.  The  enemy  fought  with  courage  and 
slcill.  Had  1  attacked  later  1  should  have  had  severe  losses.  The 
victory  was  complete.     I  have   forty  prisoners.     I  am   burying  a 
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good  number  of  Boers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  killed  ami 
wounded  were  taken  away  by  their  comrades.  I  have  a  larye 
number  of  horses  and  cows.  I  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  ammu- 
nition." 

General  Methuen  reported  his  losses  as  25  officers,  2,183  nuMi 
killed  and  wounded  and  18  men  missing.  This  success  seemed  to 
remove  the  first  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Kimberley  reli(^f 
column,  but  the  incompleteness  of  the  dispatch  left  room  for  mis- 
givings. 

Matters  did  not  look  so  promising  in  Natal,  where,  from  Pietei- 
maritzburg  to  Ladysmith,  the  situation  was  most  peculiar.  Such 
an  alternation  of  forces  was  never  before  seen.  There  were  British 
troops  at  Pietermaritzburg,  Boers  at  Balgowan,  British  at  Mooi 
River,  Boers  at  Willow  Grange,  British  at  Estcourt,  Boers  at 
Ennersdale,  British  within  Ladysmith  and  Boers  without.  The 
able  military  critic  of  the  Morn  in;/  I'osf  said: 

"Whatever  General  Joul)ert's  intentions  may  be,  he  is  undoubt- 
edly playing  a  deep  and  brilliant  game.  To  have  paralyzed  the 
British  advance  the  moment  it  l)egan,  to  have  cut  the  relievinj^ 
column  into  three  parts  and  compelled  each  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive, cut  off  from  its  base  and  leaving  the  latter  almost  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  foe,  is  an  achievement  which  must  always  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit  as  a  general,  however  his  future  operations  may 
be  mishandled." 

The  reports  which  immediately  followed  General  Metluien's 
dispatch  represented  the  moral  effect  of  his  victory  as  immense, 
since  the  enemy  had  boasted  that  they  could  hold  their  position 
against  all  the  forces  England  was  able  to  send  against  them.  The 
Boer  prisoners  admitted  that  their  loss  was  considerable,  and  paid 
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u-arm  tvil.nles  to  the  Britisli  tVoOiKs,  who  (^limbed  the  steep  koi)jes 
ill  the  face  of  a  uiiinhM-ous  .lis«;harge  as  rooWy  as  if  „n  parade,  not- 
uithstaiuUnK  the  faet  tliat  their  eomi'ades  nere  .Iropi.tn-  in  every 
-lirectioii.  The  iioer  hre,  althoii-h  furious  and  well  sustained. 
I.eeame  wild,  and  they  were  completely  demoralized  hy  tlu"  Hritisli 
shell  lire.  The  Ninth  Lancers,  luirsuing  the  enemy,  cut  them  up 
Mnerely  or  turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout.  The  victory  would  liave 
I'ivn  more  decisive  if  the  British  had  had  more  cavalry. 

The  battle  was  the  Hrst  important  one  on  (.!ape  soil.  (General 
Methuen's  force  of  7,()0()  men  was  opposed  to  the  Boers  from  Boshof, 
•lukobsdal  and  Fauresmith.  Their  cannon  were  i.laced  in  excellent 
|.<..^itions  and  they  made  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  British  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  i)osition  which  had  1)een  occupied  for 
\\(>eks.  They  buried  the  Boer  dead  and  cared  for  the  wounded. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  a  (Jerman  commandanf  and  si.x  Held 
<'ornets.  The  (Irenadiers  suffered  the  most,  and  in  .storming  the 
lulls  lost  two  officers  and  twenty  men. 

The  Boers  had  a  force  of  5,00(1  occupying  the  strongest  possible 
pnsition.  and  their  defeat,  therefore,  was  of  the  highest  credit  t.. 
liiitish  arms.  The  Queen  sent  her  congratulations  to  (ien.  Lord 
M.>tliuen  iipmi  the  brilliant  action  of  her  (iuards,  the  Naval  l^rigade 
:iiid  other  brave  soldiers. 

The  public  in  England  were  vastly  encouraged  by  the  success 
-I  iieneral  Methuen,  and  believed  that  the  tide  had  turned  in  South 
Africa,  that  that  military  leader  would  march  almost  unopposed  to 
Kimberley,  that  (leneral  Gatacre  would  soon  drive  the  Orange  Free 
Staters  across  the  Orange  Kiver  toward  Bloemfontein,  and  that 
'foneral  Buller  would  quickly  start  with  a  resistless  force  to  the 
I'^licf  of  Estcourt  and  Ladysmith. 
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But  more  thoughtful  men  were  less  sanguine.  A  far  heavier 
battle,  they  were  confident,  awaited  General  Methuen  at  Moddei' 
River  than  he  had  fought  at  Belmont,  and  even  then  the  relief  of 
Kimberley  could  not  l>e  assured.  With  heavy  reinforcements  General 
Gatacre  would  be  faced  l>y  a  most  difHcult  campaign  against 
Stormberg  and  other  Boer  strongholds,  and  a  strong  force  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  in  suV)jection  the  rebellious  Cape  Colonists, 
while  beyond  all  this  loomed  vague  and  frightful  the  bloody  work 
awaiting  the  British  army  in  the  Natal  passes. 

Other  serious  problems  could  not  be  forgotten,  among  which 
was  a  threatened  Basuto  rising  and  the  need  of  relieving  Colonel 
Baden-Powell's  gallant  little  force  at  Mafeking,  l)ut  all  this  must 
needs  be  done  slowly  and  with  the  utmost  care.  The  feeling  was 
general  that  a  second  full  army  corps  should  be  sent  out  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

The  Kimberley  relief  column,  under  General  Methuen,  again 
came  in  collision  with  the  Boers,  November  25,  at  a  place  called 
Graspans,  which  was  carried  after  a  severe  fight,  in  which  both 
sides  lost  heavily.  The  Boer  force  was  composed  of  Transvaal  ami 
Free  State  commandos,  some  2,500  strong,  supplied  with  artillery, 
and  the  whole  under  the  command  of  the  Transvaal  general,  Delet- 
raye.     The  principal  fighting  on  t'       Hi  sine  was  done  by  tho 

Ninth    Brigade,   the    artill-^'  the   Naval  Brigade,  while    the 

cavalry,  as  usual,  assailed  aink  of  tht    retreating  Boers,  whO; 

however,  carried  off  their  arinl'  ry  f'om  the  field. 

The  following  dispatch  reached  the  Loudon  War  Office  on 
November  26: 

"Gen.  Lord  Methuen  reports  that  he  moved  yesterday,  Novem- 
ber 26,  at  3:30  A.  M.,  with  the    Ninth   Brigade,  the  mounted  corps 
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and  the  Naval  Brigade,  the  Guards  following  with  the  baggage.  A 
lorce  of  2,500  Boers,  with  six  guns,  including  two  machine-guns, 
..pposed  him  near  Graspans.  The 'action  commenced  at  six  A.  M 
The  batteries  fired  slirapnel  very  accurately  until  vhe  heights  seemed 
clear.  Then  the  Naval  Brigade  and  infantry  assaulted  the  position. 
The  fighting  was  desperate  until  ten  A.  M.,  when  the  heights  were 
carried,  the  Boers  retreating  on  a  line  where  the  Ninth  Lancers 
had  been  placed  to  intercept  tliem.  The  result  is  unknown  at  the 
time  of  telegraphing.  The  artillery  took  immediate  advantage  of 
the  enemy's  retirement. 

"Early  in  the  action  500  Boers  made  an  attack  on  the  rear 
guard  brigade.  They  met  this  and  also  protected  the  flanks.  Tiie 
Naval  Brigade  acted  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  has  suffered 
heavily.     No  particulars  are  yet  known. 

"The  enemy  showe.l  the  greatest  stubbornness.  They  must 
have  suffered  heavily.  Twenty  have  been  l)uried.  Thirty-five  killed 
and  forty  wounded  are  known  of.  Afore  than  fifty  horses  were 
found  dead  in  one  place.     One  battery  (ired  500  rounds. 

'•  The  force  must  halt  one  day  at  Graspans  to  rest  and  replenish 
their  ammunition.  The  force  worked  splendidly,  and  are  prepared 
to  overcome  any  difficulty.  The  Naval  Brigade,  Koyal  Marines, 
Second  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  and  First  North  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment especially  distinguished  themselves. 

"Regarding  Thursday's  fight,  81  Boers  were  killed  or  otherwise 
accounted  for,  64  wagons  were  burned,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
powder,  5,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and  750  shells  were  blown  up. 
Albrecht  commanded  the  Boer  artillery.  Delerraye  was  in  chief 
command." 

One  of  the  wounded  Boer  prisoners,  when  asked  his  opinion  of 
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the  Hritisli  bayonet  charge,  replied:  "(Treat  heavens!   do  yuii  think 
1   waited  for  fliaf  '•f  "' 

The  number  of  Hi-itish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  lioers  \\\^ 
to  November  1")  was  given  out  in  London  as  3t)  oHicers  and  1,2:!7 
men,  together  with  O'i  others  known  as  political  prisoners.  Thr 
official  statenn^nt  of  losses  from  ()('t()l)er  15  to  November  lo  was; 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  killed,  SSl  wounded  and  1,(57(5  missing. 
making  the  total  loss,  from  all  causes,  2,77tl.  On  the  1st  of  Decoiii 
ber  the  statement  was  nnule  that  the  total  casualty  list  amounlcil 
to  4,1.S(>,  of  whom  40,S  were  killed.  1,S0(5  wounded  and  1,9(50  missing, 

The  Kimberle}  relief  column,  under  (ieneral  Methnen,  roacheil 
the  Moddei-  River,  which  was  at  full  Hood,  November  2S,  nnd  fouml 
the  HoiTs  intrenched  on  the  uorth  bank,  with  two  heav}'  guns  iiinl 
fdur  Krui>p  guns  in  [josition,  iiiid  ii  force  said  to  numbei  S,()(H). 
though  later  rejjorts  showed  it  was  less.  The  action  Avas  opennl 
on  the  i)art  of  tlu^  Mritish  by  a  cannonade  fi-om  the  Meld  l)ii,tteii(>s 
and  rille  lire  from  the  "ufantry  on  the  southm'u  side  of  the  ri\t'f. 
The  tire,  w'hi(di  was  at  long  range,  lasted  the  entire  day,  and  under 
its  co\ei'  a  suuiU  Hiitish  force  was  eualdeil  to  cross  the  stream  mi 
pontoons,  the  loss  u\\  both  sides  being  slight.  The  Ho(M's  wciv 
linally  drixcii  from  their  i»osition.  and  tlie  Hi'itish  column  foum! 
itself  within  twenty-two  miles  of  Kimbei'ley.  a,  tremendous  lie-k 
still  confronting  it   before  it  could  I'elicNc   the  Ixdeiiguei'ed  giu'rison 

(ien(>riil  Methueu  added,  regarding  this  liattle;  "It  Wiis  one  of 
the  hardest  iiud  nntst  ti-ying  lights  in  the  iinuals  of  the  Hi'iti>li 
army.  I  speak  in  terms  of  tlu>  highest  praise  of  all  engaged,  espe- 
cially the  two  batteries  of  'iitillery." 

The  making  up  of  w.  lifth  division  for  South  Africa  m)W  begiiii. 
to  number  ll.OU^  ollicers  an<l    men.  with    l.2(5;i    horses.   IS  Held  iiuil 
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1)  machine   guns.     A    detailed  list   of  the   British   army   in   South 
Africa  at  that  time   was:    Thirteen   cavalry  regiments  or  parts  of 
regiments,  4  ))atteries  of  horse  artillery,  22  field  batteries,  2  mountain 
Latteries,  2  companies  of  garrison  a-Mllery,  54  battalions  of  infantry, 
30  companies  army  service  corps,  If,  companies  army  medical  corps 
iind  5  companies  army  ordnance  corps.    There  were  besides  3  com- 
punies   of  fortress,   4   companies   of   field,    2  companies  of   railway. 
1  division  of  telegraph  engineers,  1  section  of  balloon  engineers,  1 
l)ridging  battalion    and    1   engineer  field  troop.     To  be  accurate  '  it 
should  be  added  that  in  this  list  were  1  battery  of  mountain  artil- 
1.MT,  2  l)attalions  of  infantry  and  a  part  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who 
were  undeniably  in  South  Africa,  but  they  were  prisoners  of  the  Boers. 
On    November   2(5   a  junction    was   made    between   the   troops 
from    Mo„i   [{iver  and   those  at    Kstcourt,  and   the  entire  garrison 
moved    to    Frere,    on    the   railway,    ten    miles    north    of    Estcourt 
Although  (Jeneral   Methuen  had  made  son.e   progress   toward   Kini- 
l'«"rley,  it  was  only  trifiing,  and  the  real  work  was  still  before  him 
Tl.at    he  underestimated  the   difficulty  was  siiown    by   his  call    for 
'•"'Enforcements,  which   were  promptly   forwanled.     They   comprised 
luo  battalions  of   infantry,    a   battery   of   artillery  and   a  s.iuadron 
of  cavah-y. 

The  isolation  of  l.adysmith,  Fstcourt  and  other  points  by  the 
Hoers  compelled  the  beleaguered  forces  to  resort  to  the  only  nu^thod 
loft  them  of  communicating  with  their  friends  outside.  This  was 
hy  means  of  carrier  pigeons,  a  mc'thod  employed  h)ng  before  the 
'lisc..v<>ry  of  the  telegraph,  a..d  one  which,  under  certain  ,-on,Iifions, 
^iiH,  as  those  nanunl,  must  remain  the  most  elTective  until  some 
•Hnv  means  is  brought  into  use,  such  as  that  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
which,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  supply  the  '•  long  felt  want." 
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A  good  pigeon  will  fi}'  more  than  sixty  miles  an  hour  over 
short  distances.  In  Gernian\',  by  means  of  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, the  speed  is  ascertained  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The 
bird  is  taught  to  announce  its  arrival  at  its  loft  by  pecking  with 
its  beak  against  the  closet  trapdoor  of  the  dovecote.  This  action 
sets  in  motion  machinery,  which  throws  open  the  door,  admits  the 
bird  and  at  tlie  same  time  rings  a  l)ell  hanging  in  the  attendant's 
room.  It  requires  the  utmost  patience  to  train  these  intelligent 
])irds,  but,  as  in  the  South  African  war,  this  labor  is  more  than 
justiiied. 

If  the  message  to  be  carried  is  a  long  one,  it  is  reduced  from 
the  original  by  i)hotographic  process,  writing  covering  fully  a  foot 
of  surface  l)eing  thus  compressed  into  an  area  of  a  square  inch. 
This  tiny  photograph  is  then  rolled  and  placed  witlun  a  quill, 
which  is  introduced  among  the  tail  feathers  and  carefully  bound 
there.  'I'he  dis[)at('h  is  removed  by  the  oihcer  at  the  receiving 
station  and  with  the  iiid  of  the  powerful  oxyhydrogen  microscope 
the  writing  is  magnilied  to  more  than  its  first  dimensions.  At 
Ltulysmith,  pi'obably  due  to  defective  ap[>liances,  the  dispatches 
were  not  subjected  to  this  jtrocess,  only  a  few  words  being  sent. 
When  these  (]is[)at('hes  came  under  the  eyes  of  a  reporter  or 
correspondent,  ho  did  all  the  magnifying  necessary. 

News  from  llu;  seat  of  war  was  delayed  so  long  that  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  spread  at  homo,  the  fear  being  that  I  lie 
government  was  holding  back  important  dispatches  of  new  disasters 
to  Ww'w  arms.  When  at  last  the  oflicial  telegrams  were  given  out, 
they  were  not  so  imi)ortant  as  suspected,  and  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

As  illustnitivo  of  some  of  the  grim  humor  of  the  war,  it  w;is 
statcMl   by  a  correspondenl    that,  while  efforts  wei-i^    being    nuule  ;il 
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Esfccourt  to  heliograph  to  the  beleaguered  troops,  the  watchful  Boers 
caught  the  messages  and  returned  the  rei)ly :  "  Will  be  with  you 
tomorrow." 

On  November  15  an  armored  train  ran  off  the  track  north  of 
Frere  station,  near  Estcourt,  and  was  shelled  by  the  Boers,  who 
repeated  what  they  had  already  done  almost  times  without  number- 
outwitted  the  British.  The  train  was  not  disturl^ed  on  its  outward 
trip,  but  derailed  as  it  was  returning,  so  that  the  cars  were  over- 
turned. The  moment  this  occurred  the  Boers  opened  with  a  hot 
lire  at  close  range.  The  only  gun  aboard  the  train  was  a  naval 
seven-pounder,  which  had  time  to  fire  but  three  shots  when  it  was 
shattered  by  the  heavier  artillery  of  the  enemy. 

The  Durl)an  Infantry  and  Dublin  Fusiliers,  who  manned 
the  train,  formed  in  skirmishing  order  and  kept  up  a  rifle  fire,  but 
the  enemy  were  much  more  numerous  and  rained  shot  and  shell 
iil)on  them.  The  British  ofHcers  displayed  admirable  coolness,  and 
iH)  man  was  more  conspicuous  than  Winston  Churchill,  who  was 
iK't  ing  as  a  nowsi)aper  correspondent,  was  taken  prisoner  and  after- 
wai-d  escaped.  While  a  number  of  men  were  working  desperately  to 
leloase  the  engine  and  the  wrecked  cars,  he  seized  a  rifle  and  joined 
1  he  covering  jiarty,  who  were  under  a  heavy  Are.  Three  cluirges  were 
niiide  upon  the  iJoers,  who  were  driven  back,  but  the  British  were  out- 
numbered and  (inally  worsted.  Their  loss  was  three  killed,  nine 
wounded  and  about  flfty  prisoners,  who  were  taken  to  I'retoria,  where 
it  was  said  they  were  received  with  bared  heads  and  treated  with  all 
courtesy. 
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CHAPTER  XX VIII 


ON   CHRISTMAS    DAY   EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED   AND   NINETY-NINE. 

The  most  clLsqiiieting  news  was  that  wliicli  indicated  a  possibility 
of  Dutch  disaffection  in  the  Afrika.uler  popnh.tion  of  Cape  Colony. 
Tl.o  Dutch  here  would  naturally  hold  the  ties  of  blood  closer  thau 
tl...se  of  political  feeling  an.l  many  of  them  naturally  sympathized 
v.th  Com  Paul's  followers.      F„r  a  time  this  neutralized  tlie  work 
of  (General  Gatacre's  division  and  General  French's  cavalry  comnumd. 
Tll.^se   commands   temporarily  were   forced   to  ^vithdraw  from   the 
main   advance   and   do  police  duty  in  the  disaffected   districts   and 
^riiard    the   railway  communications    essential   to    the   safety  of  the 
'livision.      Sir  Alfred   Milner  issued  a  proclamation  callin^r  out  the 
<':ipo  Cohmy  Volunteers  and    HiHe   (!lubs  for  service.       Meanwhile 
Mops   were   taken  at  Aldershot   Can.p  in  Enj^land  to  form  a  sixth 
'livis.on  by  calling  for  volunteers  from  the  militia  reserves,  so  as  to 
'■='ise  it  to  its  full  strength,  with  a  view  of  reinforcing  the' army  in 
Ali'ica. 

<'^-K  B-.IIer  and  his  staff  started  for  Frere  on  the  night  of 
J»''-'nber  5.    This  news,  and  also  that  Gen.  Methuen  had  assumed 

■"•'.ve  command  of  his  division,  awakened  intense  interest  in 
-^land,  for  it  clearly  indicated  that  an  in.portant  and  decisive 
-ttle  was  at  hand.  Methuen's  comn.unications  were  temporarily 
-.  I.y  the  Boers  blowing  up  of  a    railway   culvert  near   Graspan 

^'-'   s<H-eriug   the  telegraph  wires,  but  the  enemy  were  dislodged 

'''*''!•  a  day's  work. 

When  all  were  in  this  high  state  of  expectancy,  England  was 
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.shocked    DectMnhiM'    lOtli    by  tlio   receipt   of   the   following   messagn 
from  fleii.  (lutacre: 

"I  deeply  re<rret  to  inform  you  that  I  have  met  with  a  serious 
reverse.  In  an  attack  this  morning,  on  Stormberg,  I  was  misled  by 
the  guides,  and  found  impracticable  ground." 

In  a  later  dispatch  to  the  War  Office,  Gen.  Forestier- Walker 
said:  "In  reference  to  my  telegram  of  this  morning  the  casualties 
so  far  as  known  at  })re.sent  are: 

"Second  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  killed,  none;  wounded,  Lieut-Col 
Eager,  :Major  Seaton,  Capts.  Uell  and  Kelley,  and  Lieuts.  Stephens 
and  Barnardston. 

"SulToIk  Regiment,  Capt.  Weir  and  three  Lieutenants  missing; 
rank  and  file,  none  killed,  12  wounded  and  290  missing. 

"Berkshire  Mounted  Infantry,  one  killed. 

"Seventy-fourth  Batti  ry,  a  Lieutenant  and  three  men  severely 
wounded,  a  Major  and  one  man  slightly  wounded,  and  one  guniKM- 
killed. 

"Nortliumberland  Fusiliers,  Major  Stevens,  Capts.  Fletcher  ami 
Morley  and  three  Lieutenants  missing;  also  306  non-commissioned 
odicers  and  men  missing. 

"The  remainder  of  the  ciasualties  will  be  wired  as  soon  as 
known." 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  Gen,  Gatacre  was  in  command  of 
the  division  operating  against  the  Free  State  and  Afrikander 
insurgents  on  the  line  of  Fast  London  Burghersdorp  railway. 
The  following  is  the  report  nnide  by  (^,en.  Gatacre  to  Gen.  Sii 
Fredei-ick  Forestier- Walker  at  Cape  Town: 

"  The  idea  of  the  attack  on  Stormberg  seemed  to  promise  cer- 
tain  success,  but  the  distance    was    underestinuited    by   myself  aiiJ 
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!!io  local  guides.  A  policeman  took  us  round  several  miles;  con- 
sciiiuMitly  we  were  marching  from  9:oO  P.  ;M.  to  4  A.  M.,  and 
were  landed  in  an  impossible  position.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
error  was  intentional. 

"The  Boers  commenced  tiring  from  the  top  of  an  unscalable 
hill  and  wounded  a  good  many  of  our  troops  while  they  were  in 
the  ()i)en  plain.  The  Second  Battalion  of  the  Northumberland 
Fii:siliers  tried  to  tui-n  the  enemy  out,  but  failed.  The  Second 
Uaitalion  of  the  Irish  Rifles  seized  a  k()i)je  near  by  and  held  on, 
su{»i)oi'ted  by  the  mounted  infantry  and  Cape  police.  The  guns 
uuiler  Jeffreys  could  not  have  been  better  handled.  One  gun  was 
overturned  in  a  deep  raviiio  and  one  sunk  in  (piicdcsand,  and  could 
not  i)e  extricated  in  time  to  be  available. 

"Seeing  the  situation  1  dispatched  a  rider  to  Molteno  with  the 
news,  and  collected  and  withdrew  my  force  to  a  ridge  about  nine 
uiih's  distant.  The  Boers'  guns  were  remarkably  well  served. 
They  carried  accurately  for  5.000  yards.  I  am  holding  Bushman's 
Hock  and  Cypher  (bit.  I  am  sending  the  Second  Battalion  of 
Fusiliers  to  Sterkstroom  to  recuperate.  The  wounded  are  at 
l^ii'onstdwn. 

"The  number  of  the  rank  and  file  reported  missing  from  the 
Xoilhumberland    Fusiliers  is  8()(),  not  ;50(»,  as   previously   reported." 

There  was  more  than  one  exasperating  fact  connected  with 
this  reverse.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  success  of  the  movement 
virtually  de[HMided  \\\n)n  a  single  i)()li('cman!  He  kept  the  army 
tniiii[mig  back  and  forth  from  half-i)ast  nine  Saturday  night  until 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  the  expressed  belief  of  General 
Uatncre  that  the  policeman  honestly  blundered  was  precious  poor 
consolation    for    the    disaster.     Moreover,   the   worse   than    useless 
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guide  fiiiall}'  piloted  the  British  force  into  an  impossible  position, 
where  it  was  murderously  raked  on  all  sides  by  the  Boer  rifle  and 
artillery  tiro,  and  with  not  an  earthly  chance  of  replying.  General 
(latacre  admitteil  that  both  he  and  tlie  local  guides  underestinuitcd 
the  distance  to  be  travcn'sed,  which,  of  course,  destroyed  all  the 
calculations  u[)()n  which  success  was  based.  The  British  suffered  a 
loss  of  672  odicers  and  men  and  two  guns  (the  Boers  claimed  throe), 
and  it  is  believed  that  175  of  the  men  were  lost  before  the  surrender. 

Tliere  was  a  good  deal  of  iir.iiutlouce  and  irritation  caused  l)y 
this  blunder.  Lord  Durham  in  a  speech  which  cooler  heads  con- 
demned, declared  that  (ieueral  (iatacre  should  not  have  had  a 
command  in  South  Afi-ic;'.  While  ho  was  brave  to  the  point  of 
rashness,  he  sei'iously  overworketl  his  men  in  the  Soudan  by 
forced  marches,  and  when  they  wei'e  hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
l)Ossible  enemy.  There  was  no  denying  that  CJeneral  Gatacro  was 
a  most  exacting  coninuuider.  The  war  office  gave  the  number  of 
killed  as  twenty-three.  Sixty-seven  of  the  British  wounded  were 
captured  l)y  the  Boers.  General  Gatacre's  men  shot  their  horses 
and  spiked  their  guns  before  abandoning  their  position  on  Sunday. 
A  dispatch  from  Cape  Town  said:  "Further  details  of  General 
Gatacre's  defeat  show  th.at  he  walked  blindly  into  an  anilnisli. 
This  has  caused  great  indignation  here,  as  he  has  with  him  the 
Cape  })olice,  who  are  the  Itest  scouts.  They  know  the  country 
well.  These  men  ap[)ear  to  have  been  in  the  rear  and  the  infantry 
in  front.     Unfortunately  the  defeat  occurred  in  a  disturbed  district." 

The  Boers  claimed  that  their  force  at  Stormberg  nnnihereil 
only  800  men  and  they  were  astonished  to  see  the  British  retreat- 
ing. Had  the  latter  arrived  a  half  hour  sooner,  the  Boers  would 
have  been  surprised. 
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The  following  dispatch  from  General  Methuen  was  dated  at 
half-past  seven  on  the  evening  of  December  12: 

"As  the  Boers  occupied  the  trenches  strongly  this  morning,  I 
retired  in  perfect  order  here,  where  T  am  in  security.  I  gather 
from  prisoners  and  fro.n  Boers  speaking  to  ambulance  men  that 
their  losses  were  terrible,  some  corps  being  quite  wii.ed  out.  They 
have  been  most  kind  to  my  wounded." 

The  War  Office  account  of  the  battle,  sent  ])v  Gen.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Forestier-Walker  from  Cape  Town,  was  as  follows: 
"Methuen  wires  as  follows  under  date  of  December  12:  ' 
'"The  artillery  shelled  a  very  strong  position  hold  by  the  enemy 
on  a  long,  high  kopje  from  four  o'clock  till  dusk  on  Sunday.  The 
[fi.i,rhlanders  attacked  at  daybreak  on  Monday  the  south  end  of  the 
kopje.  The  attack  failed.  The  Guards  were  ordered  to  protect 
the  Highlanders'  right  and  rear. 

'"The  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  and  a  howitzer  artillery 
battery  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  left,  while  the  Guards  on  the 
right  and  center  were  supported  by  field  artillery  and  howitzer 
Hitillery  which  shelled  the  position  from  daybreak.  At  1:15  P.  M. 
1  sent  the  Gordons  to  support  the  Highlanders. 

'"The  troops  held  their  own  in  front  of  the  enemy's  entrench- 
iuents  until  dark,  the  position  extending,  including  the  kopje,  six 
miles  toward  Modder  River. 

"  'At  one  o'clock  Tuesday  I  am  holding  the  position  and  entrench- 
nii,^  myself.  I  have  to  face  at  least  12.000  men.  Our  losses  were  great. ' " 
General  Methuen  shelled  the  Boer  position  at  Magersfontein  on 
Sunday,  December  10,  and  early  the  next  morning  began  an  infantry 
alfack  which  was  a  complete  failure.  Despite  severe  losses,  the 
IJntish  held   their  advance   ground  until   Tuesday  morning,   when 
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Geiienil  Methuen  withdrew  to  his  former  position.  These  actions 
were  thns  descriljed  hy  tlie  Daih/  Xcivs  correspondent: 

"After  shellini?  the  Hoers  all  day  Sunday  with  our  howitzers 
and  naval  guns,  tiie  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  those  left 
to  guard  the  camp,  moved  forward.  The  attack  was  opened  at  3:20 
o'clock  Monday  morning  by  the  Highland  Brigade.  Hi  front  were 
the  Seaforths,  Argyles  and  the  'Black  Watch,'  with  the  Gordons 
and  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  in  support.  The  men  mnfched 
in  quarter  column  fornnition.  The  Highlanders  had  readied  to 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Boer  trenches  when  a  deadly  fire 
was  opened  on  the  front  and  the  right  flank.  Here  about  two 
hundred  men  were  mown  down,  and  those  leading  w^ere  forced  to 
retire.  The  supports  were  then  In-ought  up,  Init  they  also  faileil 
to  carry  the  kopje,  and  the  right  Hank  was  thus  in  serious  jeopardy. 
The  guns,  however,  dashed  to  the  rescue  and,  protected  by  theii' 
fire,  (Mir  shattered  force  was  able  to  retire.  The  4.7-inch  naval 
gun  opened  on  the  enemy  at  six  A.  M.  When  our  right  Hank  was 
threatened,  two  sciuadrons  of  the  Twelfth  Lancers  were  dismounted 
and  skirmished  through  the  l^ishy  country,  clearing  and  holding  it 
until  the  afternoon.  Our  terrilic  artillery  lire  provoked  no  response 
except  from  the  enemy'.s  rifles. 

"All  efforts  to  cany  the  position  having  failed,  the  action  at 
mid-day  sank  into  a  desultory  artillery  fire,  with  the  exception  of 
some  sharp  skirmishing  on  the  right  flank. 

''At  3:45  the  Highlanders  formed  up  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  entrenched  kopje,  but  the  Boers,  who  had  nuide  no  use  of 
their  artillery  during  the  whole  day,  now  opened  on  them  with  a 
heavy  shrapnel  Are.  The  brigade  was  immediately  forced  to  refiie 
again,  and  the  fight  between  the  guns  continued  until  dark. 
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"The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  severe.    Many  I3oers  were 
killed  in  the  trenches  and  wire  entanglements." 

The  great  losses  of  the   Boers  were  due  to  their  coming  upon 
n[.en   ground   on  the   British   front   with   the  purpose  of  attacking 
tlieir  enemy's  flank,  but   they   were   checked    by  the   Guards  and 
artillery.     The  fearful   loss  of  the   Highlanders  came   almost    in   a 
single  minute  at  200  yards.     "Startled  and  overwhelmed."  says  one 
correspondent,  "the  brigade  retii-ed  quickly,  but  rallied  and  retained 
their  position."     The  Guards,  having  crossed  the  open  veldt  against 
the  trenches  on  the  right,  fought  an  invisible  foe  for  fifteen  hours. 
But  for  the  disaster  to  the   Highland  Brigade,  the   British   loss 
would  liave  been  slight.     These  men  were   pushed    forward   in   the 
darkness  in   the   hopo   of   surprising   the   enemy,    who,    being  well 
informed  by  scouts,  wore  too  cautious  thus  to  be  caught.     From  a 
British   point   of    view   tlie    failure   was   peculiarly   trying,  since   it 
approached  so  near  success. 

The  news  of  General  Methuen's  defeat,  following  on  the  heels 
of  General  Gatacre's  reverse,  caused  intense  depression  in  Great 
Britain.  Cape  Town  was  filled  with  dismal  forebodings.  There  were 
reports  of  more  Dutch  disaffection  from  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Colony. 

The  list  of  casualties  at  i\Iagersfontein,  as  given  l)y  the  War 
Ollice,  showed  that  the  Highland  Brigade  alone  lost  GoC,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  beside  which  there  were  8  killed  and  lOG  wounded, 
making  the  total  casualties  833. 

In  his  telegram  after  the  fight,  General  iMethuen  said  it  was 
one  of  the  hardest  and  most  trying  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
army.  Such  a  statement  is  generally  accepted  as  being  decided  by 
the  loss  incurred  in  overcoming  the  danger.     On  this  point,  it  is 
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interesting  to  compare  the  action  of  Modeler  Kivor  with  some  otlier 
actions  in  which  tiie  British  army  has  l)een  engaged  in  tlie  prei;''Mif 
century. 

(ieneral  Methue-i's  force  was  about  (5,500  strong.  His  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded,  as  stated,  was  833.  The  figui-es  given  beh)w 
are  taken  from  a  table  published  as  *^o  percentage  losses  in  historic 
battles. 

Kille  1  1111(1  Per- 

Sfrenpth.  VVoumli'il.        contiiKe- 

Talnvera,  1800 2u,r)00  6,-.':.i)  80 

Albiiera,  IHl  1 H.l'OO  8,!tiH)  48 

liaroKsa,  1811 •.  . .  ■1,^(,()  l,'21l)  87 

Salainaiu'a,  1812 2t),U)0  a;i8(!  13 

(iiiatn>  Uras,  1815 12,000  2,504  20 

Waterloo,  1815 2;i,001  0,o;!2  29 

Finizshah,  1845 10,0^0  2,415  15 

Hobraon,  1  '^  iC 1 5,500  2,003  1 3 

Cliilliaiiw;      ill,  1S41I 15,000  2,388  15 

Alma,  1S54 21,500  2,0i)2  9 

Ink. Tiuaii,  1854 7,404  2,357  81 

ModikT  lUv.T,  IS'.nt 0,500  833  13 

Lord  Methucn's  loss  in  ollicers  was;  Killed.  4;  wounded,  19; 
Total,  23.  One  battalion  of  IJritisli  infantry  enttM-ed  the  action  at 
Salamanca  with  27  ollicers  and  420  I'aiik  and  tile;  it  had  24  ollicers 
and  342  rank  and  Hie  Idlled  ami  wounded. 

This  was  the  Hrst  heard  of  the  use  of  barl)ed  wire  by  ili" 
Boers,  who  had  (evidently  read  of  the  American  ojM'ratioiis  in  fn^nt 
of  Santiago.  Undoubtedly  the  ol)sti'uction  was  very  elTective  and 
prevented  the  Britisii,  in  making  their  l)ayonet  charges,  fi'om  reacli 
ing  the  Boer  iiit  itMichments,  from  which  ciiim^  tlie  (h^adly  lire  d I' 
the  rilh'ineii.  Of  necessity,  the  failure  of  tlu^  alta<d\  causiul  the 
Knglish  to  withdraw  to  the  shelter  of  the  iiitrenchmeiits  at  the 
bridg(^-h(^ad  on  the  i\iodd(M'  Biver,  where  th(\v  were  less  liable  t(» 
ail  attac]<  tliaii  of  having  their  cominiiiiicat  ions  cut  with  the 
Orange  Hiver,  ai'd  of  sutTeriug  from  a   lack  of  supplies. 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  braverj'  of  tlie  Knjjjlisli  any 
more  than  the  skill  and  al)ility  of  the  Boer  niilitaiy  leaders.  The 
lioers  possessed  an  iiiestiniahle  advantage  in  having  -i  jierfect 
knowledge  of  tlu^  country.  Also  the  mobility  of  their  forces 
-(Milled  to  be  sujipleni^nted  l)y  a  penetration  of  the  designs  of  the 
I'liglish  generals.  This  enabled  them  to  concentrate  with  over- 
whelming rapidity  at  all  threattnuMl  {)oints,  and,  wlieu  repulsed,  to 
move  away  swiftly  and  prepare  foi*  the  next  collision. 

The  charge  that  (Jeneral  Methuen  neglected  to  i-eco-'noiter 
before  making  his  attack  on  Monday  inoi-niug,  was  unjust,  for  bo 
had  s[)eut  he  two  previous  days  in  riM-oniHiitcring,  and  that  pre- 
caution doubtless  told  the  Hcxu's  ]»rocis»dy  wIhm'c  tho  atta(d\  would 
he  nuide.  Nor  is  it  just  to  l)lauH^  tlif  Hfilish  I'oi-  lighting  ii|ii.ii 
grounds  chostm  l)y  their  encmi(>s.  for  such  was  the  logics  of  the 
-situation.  The  Boer  tactics  were  new  to  tlu'  invad(,>rs.  wlio  were 
compelled  1o  ke<'[»  to  the  railway  lines  in  ordei'  to  nniinl,  in  their 
siqiply  of  food  anil  ammunition.  There  was  iuu(di  truth  in  the 
ivHuirk  credited  to  President  Kruger  I  hat  th<^  IJritisii  were  coui- 
[iclh^d  t('  light  ill  \\\o  dark.  The  defeat  decided  the  Hritish  (bw- 
iiiimeut  to  -MMid  out  till'  Sixth  Division,  and  lo  organize  an  eighth. 

These  two  reverses  in  such  (dose  succession,  it  would  seem, 
were  enough  lo  tcfst  to  the  iitimist  the  cipmnimity  of  the  British 
nation,  and  yet  within  Ih.il  -.ime  fateful  we(d<.  came  the  most 
staggering  1)1*^  of  ;(!!.  if  th"-'  iMftii  of  the  following  dispjit(di  fiom 
i.m.  Sir  IbMh*-'-^  15iill*'r.  n)ii;:ii>  ider  of  the  llriti>li  forces  in  South 
M'ricii,  who  \\»i'  mmiim  U*  tb«    f'#*lief  of  Lidv^^iuith: 

''i'\\'w%€\ej  *lamni.  hecwubrr  \'\.  fi:3f»  V.   .M       I   reft-et  to  rep«»rf 

rious  ravens.     J    nu*  't«   from  the  camp  mar 

t'luevele>   a^   iovr  ^dbck    ■ -   -        .  In;.'   are    two    tWdable 
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places  in  the  Tiijxela  Kiver,  iuid  it  was  my  intention  to  force  a 
pussuf^'e  tlironirh  one  of  them.  Tiiey  are  about  two  miles  apart  and 
1  inteude<l  to  foi'co  one  or  tlie  other  with  one  hrijj^ade  supiiorted  liy 
the  central  brigade.  Ihirt  was  to  attack  the  left  drift,  llildyard  liml 
the  right  of  tJie  roavl.     Lyttleton  was  in  tiie  center  to  sup[)ort  eithcf. 

"  Karly  ii:  the  day  1  saw  that  Hart  would  not  he  able  to  force 
a  passage,  and  directed  him  to  witlulraw.  He  had.  however. 
attacked  with  grc^at  gallantry.  His  leading  battalion,  the  Connauglit 
dangers,  I  fear,  suli'ered  a  great  deal.  Colonel  Brcoke  was  severely 
woundiMl. 

''1  then  oi'dei'ed  llildyard  to  advance,  whicdi  lii^  did.  His  Icml- 
ing   regiment,   the    Fast   Surrey,   occupied      lU.' 'so   station   and  llic 


houses  n(>ar  the   l)ridiie.     At   that   nif)nn'nt  I    beard  that 
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lillerv    1    had  sent  l)ack  to  that  attack,    namelv,   tlu^    I-'oui'i 
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an<l  Sixty-sixth  Field  HaHei'ies  and  six  naval  twelve-pounder  ([iiick- 
firers,  the  whole  nndei-  Coloiud  Long,  were  out  of  action, 

"  It  appears  that  iiong.  in  his  desire  to  be  within  effecti\i' 
range,  advanced  (dose  to  the  river.  It  proved  to  lie  full  of  tic 
enemy,  who  suddenly  opened  a  galling  fire  at  v\osv  rang(\  killiiiu 
all  ili(>  horses,  ami  the  gunn(>rs  wm'e  compelled  to  staml  to  tlini' 
guns.     Some  wagon  teams  got  shelter  for  troo[)s  in  a,  (h)nga,. 

'■  Itesperate  elTorts  were  niad(^  to  bring  out  ihe  lield  guns,  Iml 
the  lire  was  too  severe.  Onlylwo  were  saved  by  ('a[)tain  ScliolieM 
ami  some  di'i\ers.  whose  names  1  will  fni'uisli.  Another  nin  I 
gallant  aitemi)!  wiili  tliie(^  teams  was  nuide  by  an  ollicer  wln-e 
name  1  will  obtain.  < M'  eiglite(Mi  horses  thirteen  were  killed,  ami 
as  sev(M'al  dri\'ers  were  wounded  I  would  not  allow  another  attemi)t. 

"As  it  semned  there  would  be  great  loss  of  life  in  an  attonipi 
to   force  a  passage   unsui»i>orted   by  artillery,  I  directed  the  troo[i- 
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to  withdraw,  which  they  did  in  good  order.  Throngliout  the  day  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  w:is  pressing  my  riglit  (hmk,  hnt 
was  kept  back  l)y  the  mounted  men  iindei'  lionl  Dundonakl  and 
part  of  barton's  Brigade.  The  day  was  intensely  iiot  and  most 
t  lying  on  the  troops,  whose  conduct  was  excellent. 

"We  liave  abandoned  ten  guns  and  lost  by  shell  lire  one.  Tlie 
losses  of  Hart's  Hrigade,  are,  T  fear,  heavy,  tiiough  the  proportion 
of  severely  wounded  is  not,  1  hope,  large.  'J'hc  Fourteenth  and 
Sixty-sixth  Batteries  also  sustained  severe  losses. 

"We  have  retired  to  the  camp  at  Chieveley." 

The  news  did  not  I'eacli  London  until  midnight,  too  late  for  it 
lo  IiecouM'  g(>,nerally  known  to  the  public  until  the  morrow,  but 
not  too  late  for  the  Uniding  journals  to  express  their  consternation. 
It  seenuMl.  indeed,  as  if  the  (MI[)  of  bitterness  was  lilleil  lo  oversow- 
ing.   The  Mni'iiiiH/  I'osf  flius  express(Ml  itself: 

"We  vfMiture  to  say  (hat  a  disaster  to  (Jeneral  ihiller's  column 
has  seemed  lieyond  possibility  to  the  man  in  the  sti'eet,  for  on 
*l('iH>rai  !>ul!»'r's  victory-  he  had  pinned  his  faith.  The  British 
peojile  must  accept  llu>  revecse  with  the  ciilm  llial  lias  already 
|irov(Ml  th(Mr  pluck  and  b(>ar  thcmsehcs  as  true  men  in  adversity." 
The  Post's:  military  expert  n^garded  the  alTair  rather  as  a  r'  [udse 
than  a  defeat,  ili^  said  that  the  atta,ck  was  not  pusheil  hoinc.  hut 
was  lirokeu  olT    in   the   middle. 

The  Ihiilij  Xcirs  said  the  intelligence  was  the  saildest  that  had 
n^ached  England  since  the  Indian  Mutiny.  (Jeneral  UuUer,  it 
di'clared,  was  not  nmted,  but  was  seriously  checked.  "  What,  perhaps, 
is  most  of  all  to  hi;  feai'ed,  is  the  elTect  it  will  ha\e  (Ui  Cape 
'olony.  Wetnforcenients  urgently  neiuled  both  in  Natal  and  at 
Motlder  Uiver  may  have  to  Ix?  employed  elsewhere." 
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Another  uiilitar}'  critic,  one  of   the   ablest   of  authorities,  said- 

"General  IJuller  proposed  to  push  his  way  across  the  river  )>> 
main  force,  without  attempting  to  gain  any  advantages  over  the 
enemy  by  maneuvering.  What  occurred  was  the  now  familiar 
story  of  concealed  lioers  and  British  troops  inarching  blindly  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  their  rifles.  Tt  would  not  be  fair  to  crit  cise  with- 
out knowing  more  of  the  facts,  Init  it  is  bitter  to  hiive  to  use 
almost  the  same  form  of  words  three  times  in  one  week  in  com- 
menting on  three  separate  reverses." 

The  l)(iihi  (Inipliic  said:  "Tt  is  diflicult  at  the  moment  to 
measure  the  possil)le  consequences  of  the  reverse.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  Oederai  Ihiller  can  again  advance  until  he  is  relnfoi'ced, 
and  meanwhile  the  situation  at  Ladysmith  is  most  perilous. 
Greater  issues,  however,  than  the  safety  of  (Jeneral  White's  gar- 
rison are  involved.  The  credit  of  tlu^  empire  and  the  allegiance  of 
Hritish  South  Africa  are  iit  stake.  Tin' situation  denninds  calmness, 
but  resolution.  The  South  African  field  force  should  b(\  made  up 
to  at  least  150.000  as  sooit  as  jtossible." 

The  ('liraiiir/f  said:  "Three  reverses  within  a,  few  days  make 
this  the  gloomiest  week  siiict^  the  wai-  b(>gau.  Wo  wanted  victory 
sorely  and  wo  have  not  got  it.  (Jeneral  Mullcr's  failure  to  force  ii 
passage  of  the  Tugelii  iJiver  offers  another  disipiieting  illust)'ation 
of  that  el'Miiont  of  surprise  in  Hoer  tactics  which  is  the  most  strlK 
iug  characteristic  of  the  campaign.  (Jeneral  BuUei'  api)ears  to  have 
made  a  dir(>ct  frontal  attack  on  the  central  Hoer  posit i«>ii.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  turning  movement,  luit  we  shall  not,  cry  out 
against  him.  Some  checM'ing  ncnvs  musi  be  sent  from  liiis  .side  i  ' 
tlie  commanders  in  South  Africa,  ovimi  when  no  cheering  ne\\> 
comes  from  them.     Let  them  be  assurcMJ  that,  we  are  losing  ncitlicr 
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confidence  nor  patience,  Init  tliat  we  trust  tliem  to  make  good  all 
tlicir  errors  and  be  steady  in  hammering  to  conquer  to  the  end. 
'I  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,'  is  a  famous 
saying  of  (leneral  Grant's  after  one  of  his  defeats.  That  is  a 
happy  reininder  for  (leneral  Buller  in  the  very  serious  task  to 
•vvliieh  he  will  api)ly  himself  with  all  the  more  resolution  if  he 
knows  ho  is  backed  by  something  better  than  cavil  at  home." 

The  Monnnj/  Lradcr  said:  '"It  will  not  affoci  the  nerve  or  cow 
the  resolution  of  the  people,  who  have  not  forgotten  in  a  long 
experience  of  prosperity  how  lo  put  up  with  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
There  is  a  courage  that  is  not  evoked  by  victory,  the  courage  of 
endurance  in  the  day  of  evil  things,  and  there  is  none  higher.  We 
have  now  to  stitt'en  our  lip,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  and  determine  to  see  the  thing  through.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
our  blood,  our  nninhood,  and  there  is  only  one  answer." 

The  T('/c(/r((pli  said:  "The  moral  fibre  of  the  British  Kmpire 
is  now  being  tested  as  never  since  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  We  passed  then  through  times  of  terril)lo  stress,  and  the 
[ir.'sent  trial  surely  will  not  find  us  wanfing." 

The  latest  reports  showed  tiiat  two  Moer  camps  having  been 
located,  (ieneral  Hart's  brigade  was  ser.t  from  Doom  Kop  westward 
to  Hridle  Drift,  and  ordered  to  cross  tne  Tngela  Kiver,  advancing 
along  its  western  bank  to  the  bridge.  (Jeneral  Hildyard's  brigade 
was  directed  to  cross  the  structure  and  capture  the  k»)pjes  on  the 
uotthern  bank,  while  a  cavalry  brigade  with  a  battery  of  artillery 
was  dispatched  to  the  extreme  right  Hank  to  enlilade  the  luidge. 

Fire  was  oi>ened  by  the  naval  guns  a  few  minutes  licfore  six 
in  the   morning.      For  some   time,  there  was  no  rei)ly.  and  then  a 

re  musketry  lire  opened    from  the   rear   of    I'ort   Wylie,      (hily 
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800  yards  separated  the  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  batteries  from  the 
IJoer  rifle  i)its.  A  shel!  fire  was  also  opened  from  Grobler's  Kloof 
by  the  Boei-s,  who  killed  the  British  artillery  horses,  wounded  all 
the  ollicers  of  artillery  and  compelled  the  abandonment  of  ten  guns. 

The  brigade  under  General  Hart  pushed  forward  on  the  left 
toward  the  di-ift,  but  encountered  a  tremendous  shell  Hre  and  a 
cross  fire  from  musketry  and  was  compelled  to  retire.  Firinj,' 
began  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  extreme  right,  where  Thorneycroft's 
Mounted  Infantry  lost  nearly  fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  regiment  made  up  of  the  King's 
Royal  Rifles,  mounted,  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  the  Natal 
Carbineers.  A  good  many  men  were  also  lost  by  the  South  African 
Light  Horse. 

A  second  .advance  was  made  by  General  Hart's  brigade,  sup- 
ported l)y  (Jeneral  Lyttleton,  but  they  were  again  driven  back, 
after  which  the  entire  force  withdrew  to  Chieveley.  All  the 
British  officers  and  soldiers  fought  with  the  greatest  heroism,  tint 
they  had  undertaken  an  impossible  task.     The  Times  account  said: 

"The  Boer  positicm  was  an  exceedingly  strong  one.  There  was 
a  line  of  kopjes  elaborately  fortified  with  entrenchments  ami 
emplacements,  while  our  advance  was  without  cover. 

"The  bombardment  began  at  five  A.  ]\L  and  was  heavy  till 
(5:30.  At  seven  oclo(di,  Generals  Hildyard  and  Hart  opened  lire. 
Hart's  attack  lasted  till  ten  o'clock. 

"The  men  advanced  in  the  most  gallant  manner  across  the 
open  ground,  facing  a  terrilic  fire  from  the  enemy's  maskcil 
batteries  and  rifle  pits.  The  Dublin  Fusiliers  crossed  the  river,  Imt 
retreated.  The  Counaught  Rangers  and  the  L)ul)lin  Fusiliers  lost 
heavily. 
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"General  Barton  made  directly  for  Colenso.  He  reached  the 
Tugela  by  a  series  of  brilliant  rushes,  but  was  unable  to  hold  the 
liosition  against  the  awful  fire  poured  in  by  the  enemy,  and 
eventually  i-etired  with  heavy  loss. 

"Lord  Dundonald,  with  the  mounted  men,  gallantly  attacked 
niangwan  TTil],  but  was  repulsed. 

"The  naval  battery  made  excellent  practice." 

In  order  to  follow  intelligently,  events  in  South  Africa,  the 
reader  must  study  the  map  of  that  section.  Tn  the  east,  (leneral 
i5iiller  had  advanced  from  l)url)an.  on  the  coast,  toward  Ladysmitli, 
only  to  the  neighborhood  of  Colenso.  when  he  met  tb.'  serious 
n'versejust  described.  Thus  Ladysmitli,  the  most  nortlicni  position 
lield  by  the  British  under  (Jen.  Sir  (ieorge  Whit.-,  in  X:i(i,l.  was 
surn.unded  by  the  lioers.  To  the  northeast  are  (il.Micoe  and 
l>iiiidee,  which  were  occupied  by  the  British  early  in  the  war.  and 
severe  battles  occurred  at  both  the  town.s,  und  also  :if  Klandslaagte, 
iH-fore  the  Knglish  were  driven  out  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
111  Ladysmitli,  where  they  were  besieged   by  the  Boers. 

Now  pass  to  the  west  to  the  railway  leading  fi-om  Cape  Town 
t(i  Kimberleyand  ]\lafeking.  Over  this  line  (ieneral  Methuen's  col- 
iiiiui  was  transported  north  for  the  purpose  of  raising  th<^  siege  of 
Kiiuberley,  and  of  invading  the  territory  of  the  enemy  by  enter- 
in,i,^  the  (h-ange  Free  State.  After  hani  fighting  near  \\w  Orange  and 
M(Hlder  Rivers,  ]\Iethuen  advanced  to  Magersfontein,  hardly  ten 
miles  south  of  Kimberley,  where  he  encountered  the  decisive  ilefeat 
already  described,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Jilodder  Kiver. 

liesides  opposing  the  advance  of  :\I(<tliuen,  the  Boer  forces  in 
•li'>  Orange  Free  State  pressed  down  into  the  mountains  in  the  south, 
tlioroby  compelling  the  British,  under  General  French  and  Genera*] 
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Gatacre,  to  face  them  in  that  section.  (Jeneral  French,  with  his  cav- 
alry and  mounted  infantry,  turning  off  at  right  angles  from  the  line 
of  MeHuien's  advance  upon  Kimberley,  made  his  way  to  Naauwpoort, 
and  tlicnce  to  Arundel,  where  he  had  a  busy  time  fighting  the  Boer 
invaders  of  Cape  Colony,  a  short  way  beyond  that  town.  General 
Gatacre's  advance  was  to  Molteno,  a  little  distance  beyond  which, 
among  the  Stormberg  Mountains,  he  was  entraitped,  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  Molteno.  Counting  upon  victories  l)y 
Gatacre  and  French,  the  plan  of  cami)aign  was  to  invade  the 
Orange  Free  State,  but  disaster  to  l)oth  columns  overthrew  the 
project.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  longer  to  conceal  the  fact  th;it 
the  Dutch  Afrikanders  of  Cape  Colony  had  joined  the  Boers  ))y  tlii> 
thousands,  raising  them  to  a  strength  that  ballled  the  calculations 
of  the  British  comnumders. 

So  much  depended  ui)on  the  success  of  General  Buller  that  his 
reverse  was  a  far-reaching  calamity.  The  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
aside  from  its  immediate  insi)iring  effect,  would  have  quenched  the 
Hames  of  insurrection  in  the  Britisii  South  African  colonies.  Bui 
now  the  question  expanded  into  the  alarming  one  of  British 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  of  the  wai'd  to  India,  and  of  Great 
liritain's  Eastern  empire,  for  tliere  is  no  difference  in  the  real 
meaning  of  these  expressions. 

General  Buller  was  hehl  powerless  by  the  loss  of  his  artillery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tugela;  General  Methueu's  division  was  in  the 
same  predicament  at  tiu!  ]\lodd(M-  River;  General  French  w:i^ 
kept  busy  in  maintaining  his  communications  with  his  base  and  in 
watching  the  eruMuy  in  front,  and  (Jeneral  (Jatacre's  position  was 
complicated  by  the  growing  disaffection  around  him. 

In  a  dispatch  dated  December  IGth,  General  Buller  said: 
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"Our  losses  in  the  battle  on  Decemlier  15,  were:  officers  and 
men  killed,  82;  wounded,  6()7;  missing,  348. 

"The  foregoing  includes  7  officers  killed,  41  wounded,  14 
prisoners,  and  8  missing." 

The  War  Office's  list  of  casualties  in  the  Black  Watch  (Royal 
Highlanders)  Regiment  in  the  battle  of  Magersfontein,  was  41 
killed,  163  wounded,  and  111  missing.  The  total  number  of  casual- 
ties from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  December  15,  not  includ- 
ing deaths  from  disease,  was  7,(i30. 

The  expectation  among  military  critics  was  that  General 
iJuUer's  attack  near  Colenso  would  be  simply  a  feint,  but  it  was 
more  than  that.  The  chief  blame  for  the  disaster  was  laid  upon 
Colonel  Long,  whose  impetuosity  led  him  to  exceed  his  orders,  with 
the  result  of  a  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery.  And  yet, 
with  a  patience  and  magnanimity  that  were  wonderful,  few  criti- 
cisius  were  heard  upon  that  rash  officer,  or  the  woeful  failure  of 
15 idler  himself. 

It  was  a  blow  to  England,  but,  courageous  to  the  last,  she  almost 
instantly  rallied,  and  gave  the  world  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
majesty  of  her  wrath.  There  was  no  thought  of  stopping  short  of 
anything  less  than  the  utter  stamping  out  of  the  rebellion,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  or  how  great  the  sacrifices  demanded.  On  Sunday, 
December  17,  the  War  Office  issued  orders  to  send  to  the  seat  of  war, 
all  Great  Britain's  reserves,  a  powerful  force  of  yeomanry,  others 
of  mounted  volunteers,  her  entire  available  colonial  troops,  and  a 
strong  division  of  militia.  In  other  words,  almost  the  entire  might 
nf  the  British  Empire  was  to  be  hurled  into  South  Africa,  under 
the  command  of  her  best  military  leaders,  for  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Roberts  was  to  go  as   Commander-in-Chief,    Gen.   Lord   Kitchener, 
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of  Khartoum  fame,  was  to  accompany  him  as  second  in  command 
•i"^l  nn  army  of  Iso.ooo  „us  to  be  assembled  in  South  Africa. 

Field  MMrshal  Lord  Ifoberts,  of  Kandaluir,  uas  born  at  Cawnpore 
India,    m    Septemb.M-.    ]S:!2.   enterin.i^  the    Ueng-.d    Artillery    in    thr' 
service   of   the    East    India    Company  in    1851.      His   services    werr 
conspicuous   throiLtrhout   the    Mutiny,    his    bravery    in    the    field    in 
1S58,   winning   him  the  Victoria  Cross.      He  was  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-! Jeneral  to  Lord  Xaiuer  in  the  Abyssinian  campaij^n  of  ISOS 
Tfe    commanded    the    Luram    field    force    in    the    Afghan    war    and 
atterward    held    chief  command   of    the  army  in    Afghanistan      He 
reoccupied   Cabul    in    iSTil,    and.    in    the    following-   vear.   made    th. 
famous  march  to  Kandahar  (referred  to  in  another  cimpter)    which 
gave  him  his  title.  an<l  relieved  that  fortress,  besieged  by  Ayoobklru, 
the   pretender  to  the   Afghan  throne,  who  was  crushingly  defeated 
Later,    Lord    Roberts    l)ecame    Comman.lc-in-Chief    of    the    [ndi„. 
army.     He  was  sent  to    Natal   in    ISSl,  to   succeed   Ceneral   Colle\ 
K-.Iled  at  Majuba   Hill,  but  did  not  reach  the  post  until  after  peace 
had  been  concluded.     He  returned  to  India,  commanded  the  Burmese 
expedition  on  the  death   of   Sir   H.  Macl'herson,  and  when  ordered 
to  South  Africa,  was  commander  <,f  the  troops  in  [reland. 

Cxen.  Lord  Kitchener,  Chief  of  Staif  of  Lonl  Roberts  was  bon 
.n  1S5(»,  and  entered  the  Rritish  servi.-e  as  Lieutenant  of  Emnneers 
in  LS7L  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army,  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  and  in  1874,  was  on  ,luty  under  Major  Conder 
m  the  survey  of  western  Palestine.  He  became  attached  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  in  lSS2,  tlu-n  being  organized  by  Sir  Evelyn 
\Voo.l.  and  steadily  rose  to  the  chief  command,  the  climax  of  hi. 
<-areer  and  fame  being  attained  by  his  capture  of  Omdurman  thr 
particulars  of  which  brilliant  campaign  are  familiar  to  all 
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No  people  could  have  met  a  crisis  with  more  unflinching' 
bravery  than  did  England  in  the  middle  of  December,  1899.  She 
saw  and  admitted  her  mistakes,  aiid  addressed  herself  resolutely  to 
the  task  of  correcting  them. 

An  essential  requisite  in  which  she  was  deficient  was  artillery. 
One  of  the  most  acute  of  British  critics  said  the  lJ«)ers  had  derived 
"the  greatest  advantage  during  the  last  few  weeks  from  the 
absence  of  position  or  heavy  artillery  on  our  lines  of  defence  in 
Natal."  Sir  George  White  was  almost  helpless  until  the  arrival  of 
the  guns  of  the  Powerful  at  Ladysmith.  The  lack  of  a  chief  of 
artillery  was  disastrous,  for  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  make 
sure  that  the  army  was  supplied  with  siege  artillery,  position  guns 
and  howitzers.  This  deficiency  is  a  strange  one,  for  there  was  no 
responsible  staff  ofiicer  at  headquarters. 

The  strategy  of  the  Boers  at  the  beginning  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  British.  Joubert,  after  investing  Ladysmith,  left  a 
sulficient  force  to  maintain  the  siege,  and  then  sent  three  columns 
over  Colenso,  Weenen  and  Greytown,  all  converging  onPietermaritz- 
inirg,  with  perfect  communication  maintained  between  the  columns 
and  his  lines  of  retreat  absolutely  secured.  A  similar  movement, 
conducted  with  equal  strategical  skill,  was  executed  by  the  Orange 
Boers  on  the  southern  border.  At  the  same  time  the  corps  that 
had  entered  the  Zulu  country  was  orclered  to  cross  the  lower 
Tut,'ehi  and  threaten  the  communications  between  Pieterniaritzburg 
and  Durban.     All  this  was  strategy  of  a  high  order. 

The  British,  however,  divided  their  forces,  leaving  the  columns 
of  Huller  and  Methuen  too  weak  to  do  the  work  ox[iectod  of  them, 
and  with  no  possibility  of  supporting  each  other.  The  consequences 
of  these  errors  may  be  said  to  have  been  inevitable.    England  did 
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not  close  her  eyes  to  the  distasteful  truth,  but  set  to  work,  as  wo 
have  shown,  with  ^riin  heroism,  to  retrieve  her  blunders.  So  it  was 
that  Christmas  day.  1S99,  was  one  of  grave  anxiety  throughout  the 
Empire,  with  many  darkened  hearthstones  and  saddened  hearts, 
but  with  the  unalterable  resolution  to  cairy  the  cause  of  tb^ 
country  to  triumph  not  lessened  one  jot  or  tittle. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


THE   PENDULUM   OF   BATTLE 


Perliaps  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  is  the 
existence  of  considerable  sympathy  for  the  Boers  in  their  war  with 
Great  Britain.  This  has  shown  itself  at  various  times  in  different 
places,  but  especially  in  Europe.  The  latter  is  to  be  expected,  for 
there  the  jealousy  of  England's  mighty  power  and  transcendent 
growth  among  nations  is  deopseated  and  widespread.  The  United 
States  had  its  wars  and  wrangles  with  England,  but  no  men  respect 
each  other  so  thoroughly  as  those  whose  mettle  and  courage  have 
IxMMi  tested.  Hut  all  that  was  ended  long  ago,  and  Americans 
should  now  be  in  a  position  to  regard  the  contest  in  an  unpreju- 
ilifcd  light.  It  is  plain  that  our  interests,  commercial  and  llnancial, 
lit'  with  England.  The  future  greatness  of  the  United  States,  never 
so  promising  as  now,  depends  upon  the  unfaltering  progress  of  the 
world  and  upon  tho  dominauco  of  liberal  i)rinciples  among  the 
l>(>oples  that  are  settling  and  dev(>loping  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth.  Can  progress  bo  helped  by  the  humiliation  of  England '( 
Aficr  all,  what  more  fearful  calamity  could  befall  the  cause  of 
liiiinanity  than  a  hurling  of  hov  to  a  depth  below  that  of  any 
rival  powers?  When  conscienceless  governments  form  a  league  for 
the  opi)ression  and  parceling  of  helpless  luitions,  a  reckoning  must 
lit'  made  with  England.  Many  a  time  nations  would  have  combined 
til  check  the  march  of  humanity  but  for  tho  stern  interposition  ot 
(Ireat  Britain's  thunderous  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther!'' 

Can  we  join  in  tho  gleeful  exclamation  of  the  leading  (Jermau 
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newspaper  that  "the  decadeiu^e  of  Kii<^'laii(l  is  now  api)arent  to  the 
whole  world?"  Can  any  man  name  a  single  point  in  which  the 
United  States  wonld  be  benefited  by  the  overthrow  of  the  J5riti.>-li 
Empire? 

It  was  when  <^',o  Holy  alliance  was  planning  to  crnsh  the 
South  American  rei)nl)lics  struggling  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
and  virtually  to  parcel  the  western  lieniisphere  among  themselves, 
that  the  British  ministry  "called  into  existence  a  new  worhl  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old,"  It  was  England  tlutt  made  tln' 
sacred  "Monroe  Doctrine"  possil)lo.  Had  Canning  thrown  (iveut 
Britain's  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  tlu^  history  of 
this  continent  would  have  had  to  have  been  written  in  anotlifr 
way.  No  comi)arison  is  possible  between  the  mission  of  the  I  wo 
peoples,  Boer  antl  English,  in  the  mandi  of  civilization.  Any 
calamity  that  befell  Enghuul  would  injure  ns.  What  her  friendshi|) 
is  worth  was  proven  in  our  recent  war  with  Spain.  Again  she  was 
able  to  say  "Hands  olT ! "  to  the  nations  who  would  ha\e  been 
eager  to  interfere  against  ns,  and  none  of  them  dared  to  brave 
her  wrath.  Every  continental  power  shrinks  from  making  war 
against  England  when  it  knows  that  the  United  States  is  her  frieinl 
Thus,  Americans  should  not  be  cpiick  to  condemn  or  wish  for  \ho 
unworthy  humiliation  of  a  nation  which  has  given  to  tlio  world 
the  best  it  possesses. 

Tt  has  ])een  noted  that  a  gn^it  deal  has  been  said  ami  wilt  ten 
iiliout  the  mistakes  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa.  Mai'v 
sceui  to  thiidc  they  are  the  only  ofTeuilcM's.  in  this  res[)ect,  out  an 
analysis  of  the  tactics  of  the  lioiM's,  wliile  siiowiug  unoxiiet'lcil 
successes,  shows  also  that  they  have  conimitteil  their  full  share  of 
blunders.      The    initiatory    stage    of    the   struggle    failed  to  show  a 
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siiij,'le  brilliant  offensive  movement  on  the  part  ..f  tlio  IJoers,  a  fact 
uhich  plainly  indicates  an  element  of  svealcnoss  eitlior  tactically 'or 
a  failure  to  nndorstan.l  their  advanta-o  and  to  reap  its  full  UenoAit. 
The  subdivision  of  the  Boers  into  numerous  small  columns  has 
:.eon  explained  on  the  gro.,n,l   that  the  nature  of   the  country  and 
roads   .na.le   it   .lecessary,  but   it  is   likely   this   prin.itivc  plan  was 
adopted  without  any  such  supposed  necessity.     All  that  sav.xl  thoni 
from    payin-   the   fearful   penalty  of    their  rashness  was  the  failure 
of  the  British  to  concentrate  before  those  assailed  coul.l  unite  with 
the  nearest  column.     All  wars  teem  with  improsMve  Lessons  of  the 
almost    invariable    fatal    consequences    of   such    a   violation    of   the 
sin.pk^t  rules  of  warfare.     What  a  feast  those  opportunities  would 
I'av..  been  t..  X'lpoleon  Bonaparte  or  any  ^^n-eat  commander! 

The   advance   of   the    Boers   beyond    the   Tu.irola.    w!,il,>    British 
.viuforcements  were  arriving,  was  save.I  only  by  a   retreat    from    a 
serious  reverse,  (Jeneral  Jonbert    finding  hims.df  comj-elled  to  with- 
<l'aw  some   of  his  besieging  force   from   in  front  of    Ladv.n.ith   to 
re,•ei^e    the    attack    of    llildyard.      It   was    fear  of    imperiling    the 
yvueral    strategical    situation    that     caused    him  to  retire  when  he 
''^"1    <'ne   of  the    llnesi   of   ull    opportunities    for  decisive    offensive 
"!'<M'afious.     Again,  had  the  Boers  selected  the  ..onntrv  north  of  the 
rnu.'la    for   making   their   stand,  they    would   have  secured  a  much 
•tmuger  i.osition  for  d<"fense  than  that  to  the  south. 

'•A..  Anu>rican  Soldier,"  in  the  AV.<-  )',.•/.  Su,,  declares  that  as 
•v^ards  tactics,  the  chief  fault  of  the  Boers  is  their  inability' to 
""^""^'  or  execute  a  tactical  offensive  a<.tion.  usually  the  most 
'l-.s.ve  ,n  war,  and  also  their  failure  to  reap  the  full  rewards  of 
^'H.u-y.  At  Estconrt  they  ha.l  the  best  opportunitv  for  a  decisive 
nfTeus.ve  action,  when  they  had  both  of  the  British  forces  south  of 
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liadysniith  out  off,  l)ut  they  preforreil  to  retire  rather  than  take 
their  cliaiices  in  a  l)atthi  which  they  would  have  to  initiate.  The 
defeat  of  Methuen  at  Moddor  River  woidd  have  l)een  f«)llo\ved  up 
liy  an  energetic  pursuit,  had  th(^  situations  been  reversed,  but  the 
Uoers  chose  to  let  tiie  Hritish  witlidraw.  Had  (latacre  been  opposed 
by  a  Sheridan  or  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Storiuberg,  his  army  would 
have  vanished  as  utterly,  so  far  as  future  effectiveness  was  con- 
cerned, as  did  that  of  the  Confederate  Hood  before  the  "  Kock  of 
Chickannuiga." 

The  Ht»ers  have  also  made  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  tactical 
positions,  as  at  Idands  Laagte,  where  they  occupied  two  ko[)jes,  or 
hills,  and  Ifi't  two  others  on  their  left,  over  whi(di  a  flank  move- 
ment by  the  Ihitish  might  have  defeated  them.  While  their 
sti'alegic  advances,  as  a  rule,  are  w(dl  conceived,  their  tactical  defense 
of  [fositioiis  good  and  their  reconnaissances  excellent,  it  would  seeui 
that  if  the  Uritish  preceded  an  infantry  attack  by  an  overwhelming 
artillery  tire,  waiting  until  then  before  trying  to  turn  their  posi- 
tions, instead  of  throwing  away  energy  and  life  by  a  direct  frontal 
attack,  the  introductions  '*  1  regret  to  state''  would  disappear  from 
the  ollicial  reports  of  the  olHcers.  It  was  i»r(>cisely  these  tactics 
which  succeeiled  at  Klaiuls  Laagte  and  at  Colesbui'g,  which  weiv 
the  oidy  victoi'ies  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  war  with  which  Mnglaml 
had  to  c()nsol(>  herself. 

No  more  convincing  instance  of  the  Avoeful  error  of  disregarding' 
these  elenuMital  rules  was  furnished  than  that  of  General  Duller  at 
Tngela  Kiver.  As  the  full  pai'ticulars  of  this  battle  were  learned, 
it  showed  that  the  British  disaster  was  caused  l)y  the  ho[)eless 
assault  upon  the  protected  positions  of  the  enemy.  Again  and 
again    were   the   l)ravo  troops  led  into  a  slaughter  like  that  of  the 
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I  iiionists  before  FnHlricksl)nrf;,  until  tlio  Mrilisli  h.sst's  in  kill,-.!. 
wnuinlfHl  and  ciiptiinMl  »'xc(H'i1(m|  eleven  Inindred.  while  tlie  ie|H>ite(l 
lo^s  t)f  the  J{()ers  in   killed  and   wouiiiled   was  only  thirty-two. 

Why   it  was    that    (leneral     Mnller    persisted    in    tiirowin^'    his 
doomed  troops  into  the  nuirderons  Indl-hlast  is   hard   to  nnderstand, 
tor   the    hidoons    futility  of    such    attacks    ha.l    heen    demonstrated 
Mirain    and    again,  and   no    otticer   should  he  better  acquainted  with 
the  effectiveness  of  modern  arms.     Moreover,  he  had  served   in  the 
Hoer  war  of  ISSI.  when  Uenenil  Joubert  was  also  in  conmiand.     'I'he 
SI  me   tactics  were   repeated    then   with    precisely  the   same    r(vsults. 
Tiiere   is    no    nn)re    seasoned   army  officer  in  the  field  than  (ieneral 
Duller,     lie  did  line  service  throughout  the  Ashantee  war  of  1.S78-74, 
was   active    in   th«'     Kaffir    and    Zulu  wars    of    ]S7.S-7"J.  was.  as  we 
have   said,  in   the    Moer  war  of  LSSl.  was  decorated  for  his  conduct 
at  Tel-el-Kebir   in    the    Kgyi>tiaii  war  of  ISS'J.  was  chief  of  staff  to 
Wolseley  in  the  Soudan  cani|iaign  of  ISS4-\S.J.  and  received  fiu-fher 
-Irconition    for    his    service.       It    was    nnjusi.    therefore,    to    bring 
accusations   against   the  War  Office,  when   it  is   nniiuestionably  true 
tliiit  the  best  generals  had  been  sent  into  South  Africa. 

The  statement,  late  in  December,  that  the  Hritish  army  in 
South  Africa  would  be  si>eedily  increased  fully  iifty  per  cent,  was 
misleading  to  the  general  public,  for  the  reKnforcements  in  view  at 
that  tinu^  were  as  follows:  Volvuiteers.  7.0(M>;  yeounmry.  8,()0(i; 
'liafts  to  reiilace  the  men  lost  in  action  and  to  bring  the  regiments 
then  at  the  front  up  to  their  full  war  strength.  12.(MKI;  cavalry 
I'ligade,  1.200;  Canadians  and  Australians,  2,0(MI;  fifth  division, 
11.000;  sixth  division,  ll.(HK»;  seventh  division,  ll,mM),  uuiking  a  total 
"f  ."iS.'iOO.  The  forces  available  in  South  Africa  before  this  call  was 
''^timated  to  be:   Infantry.  til.soO;   cavalrymen,   S.fiHO;   artillerynuMi. 
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S.94(>.  including  'JIO  nwus;  eiifjfineers,  3,2(K);  .service  corps,  3,1 7.j; 
iiiediciil  corps,  2,8S(I;  ordiiaiico  corps.  ;V.)0;  other  special  corps,  TC).*); 
iiaviil  hrigiule,  1,HH>,  with  38  guns;  colonial  forces,  2.400;  htcal 
forces,  13,200,  the  ajrgre^'ate  being  10(5,210.  Th(>  inisiipiirehension 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  notice  of  the  intended  reKnfuco- 
tnents  was  i)osted  at  tiie  War  Ollice,  the  fifth  division  was  be.iii: 
landed  at  Cape  Colony,  the  sixth  was  on  the  way,  and  the  seventh 
was  in  process  of  mobilization.  It  would  be  more  correct,  there- 
fore, to  refer  to  the  increase  as  twenty-five  [ler  cent. 

A  gratifying  announcement  from  the  War  Ollice  was  that  in  a 
singl(»  day  oilers  of  service  had  come  fiom  100,000  of  the  yeomanry 
and  voluntt>ers.  all  prepared  to  e(piip  themselves,  while  the  offers 
from  the  Ibitish  coloni(>s  on  the  part  of  troops  wishing  to  be  sent 
to  tlie  front  w(>re  so  o\ ei'wlielming  that  immediate  attention  could 
not  be  given  to  tiiem.  The  fountains  of  the  deei)  ^vere  stirred  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  exhibition  of  British  patriotism  was  thrilling 
and  niagnilicent. 

The  news  which  limi)ed  to  England  was  to  the  etTect  that 
(ieniM'al  Hnllei-  had  nn)ved  his  army  back  five  miles  on  December  17 
and  had  taken  u[»  a  l»etter  position,  sending  two  brigades  to  Frere 
to  protect  his  lines  of  communication. 

.\  dispatch  from  Modder  River,  on  December  22,  stated  thai 
the  finely  constructed  trenches  of  the  Boers  under  Cronje  reached 
for  twelve  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  guns  mounted  at 
proper  intervals,  and  a  force  of  probably  20,0(R)  men.  on  the  alert 
for  a  British  advance  in  any  direction.  Methuen's  army  was  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  firmly  held  its  own  at  a  point  midway  in  the 
I'irclc  formed  by  the  trenches  and  a  bend  in  the  river. 

On    the   day   succeeding  this   dispatch,    Field-Marshal   Roberts, 
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;il>poiiite(l  to  tako  cftnunand  of  all  the  Hritisli  foiros  in  Soiilli 
Africa,  left  Loiulon  for  Sontliaiu[)loii.  His  imrnensn  popularity  was 
shown  by  tiio  <,'nnit  crowd  which  jrathered  to  witness  his  (lc[»artnro, 
anil  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  He  saih'd  on  the  [hmof/ar  Cnsl/i' 
that  eveninfij.  The  {.frini  ohl  hero,  ready  always  to  answer  the  call 
of  his  country,  carrie«l  a  sore  heart  witli  him.  for  almost  on  the 
eve  of  setting  out  for  the  field,  thousands  of  miles  distant,  news 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  killed  in  battle.  The 
hearts  of  the  father,  mother  and  daughter  were  wraitix'd  up  in  this 
lirilliant  youth,  who,  seeking  glory  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  met  the 
fate  that  has  cut  off  unnumbered  heroes  in  the  flush  and  prime 
of  life. 

Although  we  have  already  given  the  main  i)oiuts  iu  the  career 
of  Lord  l{ol)erts,  who  thus  l)ecamo  the  central  figure  iu  the  war  in 
the  Transvaal,  anything  concerning  him  is  of  interest,  and  we  add 
some  particulars  contributed  by  those  wiio  knew  him  well  and 
were  associated  with  some  of  his  most  rennirkable  achievements, 
bike  the  Iron  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  is  an  Ii'ishnnin.  familiarly 
known  to  his  men  as  "Dobs,"  and  idolized  by  all.  lie  began  his 
military  career  as  a  lieutenant  with  a  mountain  battery  of  native 
artillerymen  at  Peshawar,  and  for  eight  years  built  u[t  a  r(>putation 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  aud  promising  young  ofiicers  iu  the 
^(Mvice.  Ten  years  later  he  was  attached  to  the  stafT  of  the 
ipiarterniaster-genm-ars  deiiartment,  where  he  leanuMl  thoroughly 
the  indispeusable  lesson  of  the  movements  of  troops  and  of  their 
t'ipiipment.  A  few  years  afterward  he  retui-ned  to  the  artillery 
and  then  became  quartermaster-general  of  the  Indian  army.  It  will 
llms  be  seen  that  he  had  the  best  possil)lo  training  for  the  peculiar 
;ind  exacting  duties  to  which  he  was  called  in  South  Africa. 
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If  was  ill  1S7S  thai  lioborts  was  [ilaci^il  in  c'Ciimiiaini  of  tli<' 
I'linjaiilt  fntiiticr  forces,  and  liiially  in  cliaitro  of  the  entire  ariiiv 
ill  Kasterii  Af«rliaiiistan.  My  tliaf  time  lie  liad  become  the  i(h)l  ot 
thr  :iiiiiy.  ami  at  their  ,Lr:itheriii;is  the  jirincipal  conversations  weir 
regarding'  the  wonderful  ability,  the  lofty  coiira^'e  and  the  lovable 
traits  of  "dear  litfle  Uobs,"'  who  had  endeared  himself  to  evei\ 
ollicer  and  soldier  under  his  command.  lie  had  tin*  ma^netir 
faculty  of  inspirinjij  all  with  an  unbounded  faith  in  his  skill,  ami. 
as  an  officer  expressed  it.  "he  never  failed  to  show  that  such  con- 
fidence was  justified.'"  Soidiei's  fouizht  for  him  as  they  would  for 
no  other  leader.  They  had  come  to  believe  that  he  never  made  a 
mistake.  an«l,  therefore,  whatever  he  called  u]ioii  them  to  do  wii^ 
the  very  best  and  only  thinj^  to  do.  Tt  need  not  be  added  tliiii 
sii(di  a  commander  uets  everythini,'  out  of  his  troops  that  is  in  them. 

Kvery  heart  ached  foi'  the  ^'ranil  old  heio,  when,  standing  in 
the  room  of  his  clnb  as  several  of  the  members  wei'e  listening?  to 
the  wai'  news  as  it  was  ticked  olT  the  wii'e.  he  ovei'heanl  one  of 
them,  unaware  of  his  presence,  exclaim  that  the  son  of  "Hobs"  luel 
l)een  killed.  Without  a  woi-d.  he  walked  out  of  the  buildiiiif  and 
then  passed  to  his  home.  Who  can  picture  the  scene  there  when 
the  stricken  fatli(>r  broke  the  awful  news  to  his  wife  and  ilauj,diter. 
and  all  bowed  theii'  heads  with  a  <rrief  which  none  can  fully  undei- 
stand  who  has  not  shared  in  something.,'  of  the  same  nature?  lint 
like  the  true  hero,  he  did  not  carry  his  soi-iow  to  the  world.  When 
he  aiipeared  befoie  the  public  he  was  the  same  well-])oise(l  ainl 
self-ftosses.sed  man  as  when  directin^f  military  movements  on  the 
far  away  Indian  frontier,  or  hnrryinjj:  to  the  rcdief  of  a  beleaguered 
officer  and  his  command,  whose  salvation  dei)ended  under  heaven 
upon  that  powerful  arm. 
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One  impressivo  inrident  in  liis  career  is  not  generally  known. 
It  was  on  liis  su^'^^'estion  that  Lord  UeaconslicM  sent  tlic  superl) 
Indian  troojjs  lo  Malta  as  a  warninj,'  that,  if  (Ireat  Hritian  had  to 
li<,dit  the  Kiissian  Bear  single-handed,  she  wonld  do  it  with  all  the 
iorces  of  her  niigiity  enqtire.  No  more  convineinj^  object  lesson  can 
lie  conceived,  and  it  produced  a  tremendous  efffM't. 

Lord  Hoberts  is  one  of  the  few  leader;  of  whom  the  remark  is 
true  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  In  the  Kuran  \'alley. 
the  officers  declared  he  was  defeated  l-'.ond  all  p()-.sii)ility  of  doubt, 
lie  (I'lietly  smiled  and  refuseil  t(.  take  t!  it  view  of  it.  lie  was 
ready  for  the  fray  next  uiorninj,'.  and  I  !  a  i,M'eat  victory  was  won. 

One  peculiarity,  .seemingly  unimpoi'tant  '>f  its(df,  doubtless  has 
a(l(le<l  to  his  popularity  —  he  never  foi-gets  a  face.  X)  m-'tter  if 
the  interview  lasts  only  a  few  minutes  and  l»ob(>rts  does  not  see 
tli(>  man  for  years  and  then  nuH'ts  him  on  the  other  side  (»f  tlu; 
world,  he  is  sni'e  to  recognize  him  on  the  instant.  This  was  shown 
ill  the  case  of  a  young  lieutenant,  who  was  introduced  to  him  at 
;i  mess  dinner.  The  next  time  they  met  was  on  a  narrow  mountain 
Iliad  between  Peshawar  and  Jehilabad.  The  oflicer  siJuted,  where- 
upon Koberts  extended  his  hand  with  the  hearty  inquiiy,  as  he 
called  the  lieutenant  by  name: 

"Well,  old  fellow,  how  are  you?" 

The  recognition  was  so  unexi)ected  and  delightful  that  the 
lieutenant  felt  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  leader,  and  the 
li'eliii<,'  of  devotion  is  with  all  his  men  to  this  day.  (hi  tlu>  mai'ch 
t'ldin  Cabul  to  Kandahar,  he  wouhl  never  sit  down  to  h.is  mess 
dinner  until  he  had  seen  the  soldiers  i)ro))erly  fed.  .Many  times 
this  thoughtfulness  delayed  the  mess  bugle  for  half  an  hour.  At 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  when   Lord   Koberts  was  in   the   procession  to 
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St.  Taul's,  lie  roccivpil  an  ovation  from  the  populace  hardly  secoii'l 
to  that  of  the  heloved  (^u(hmi  herself.  But  enou^di  has  been  toM 
to  show  why  this  reuiarkahle  leader  is  held  in  such  hi^di  esteem 
and  affection  by  all  Knj,dand,  and  to  exphiin  why.  when  he  wa- 
snnnnon(Ml  to  tlie  supreme  command  in  South  Africa,  the  nation 
fi'lt  that  the  ri^lit  man  had  lieen  sent  thithei',  on(>  who  could  lu^cr 
foi';jret  the  l(>ssons  of  experience  and  who  would  iiuide  tli(>  nioxc- 
ments  of  the  forces  witli  a  wisdom  and  skill  that  could  not  fail  to 
brinj;  decisive*  results. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Transvaal  i^'overnment  stated  that  the  Hi'itish 
•farrison  at  ^lafekinLr  made  a  sortie  on  Christmas  day  and  atta(d<(>il 
one  of  tilt'  HotM'  forts  with  cannon.  Maxims  and  an  ariuonMl  train. 
it  was  said  that  the  lii,ditinj^'  was  pressed  to  the  walls  of  the  fort 
an<l  the  Hritisli  loss  was  heavy,  two  cai)tains  Itein^^  killed,  Loi'l 
Filward  Cecil  and  Lord  Charles  Cavendish  woundt^d.  with  perha[is 
a  hundred  luore  of  Colonel  I'ailen-I'oweirs  force  sacrificed  in  the 
futile  attctiiiit. 

.\  not  her  intiMcstinu'  statement  confirms,  what  has  already  heiMi 
said,  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Hoei's  has  been  due  to  the 
aid  of  forciLMi  oflic(M's.  who  had  j,dv(Mi  their  best  services  to  their 
cause.  AppartMitl)  the  authority  was  the  Afrikander  Ihind,  wliii'li 
ass(>rt(Ml  that  s.ddO  Kiiroiiean  ollicers  and  uumi.  skilled  in  military 
tactics  and  (>\perts  in  artillei'w  were  at  Pretoria  as  a  reserve  I'oiri' 
An  Austrian  oHic(>r  was  <f(>nerally  cnvlited  with  tlu*  skill  dis|ilayi'il 
by  tin*  allies  at  Modder  Iiiveu'.  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Tii;j:el;i 
defeiis(>s  ii(>ar  Colenso  were  planned  by  an  ex-colonel  of  the  Kreiicii 
army.  It  will  lie  remembered  that  at  the  latter  place  the  hills  had 
b(>en  con\erte(l  into  fortresses  of  vast  strength,  with  bomb-pKtef 
tienches  and   covered   passages  connecting  the  main   i»osition,s  and 
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with  tnuinvuy  linos  with  which  to  shift   the  -uns  t..  difTercut  posi- 
linns. 

As  pointing  to  tl.r  ac.-nnicy  of  these  reports,  it  ni:.y  he  iulded 
that  at  a  meeting  of  Boer  sympathizers,  hehl  in  Cineinnati  Decem- 
l>er  L"J,  a  rehitive  of  President  Ivruger  ma<Ie  th(>  statenuM.t  that 
th.-re  were  4.000  well-.h-iUe.l  Americans  in  Pretoria,  tliat  L'.OOO 
uunv.  were  on  the  way  and  fnnds  were  heing  sent  from  all  parts 
of  the  Pnited  States.  This  speaker  said  fnrther  that  mm  men 
might  he  needed,  hut  lie  was  confident  that  they  wonid  l.o  on  the 
ground  in  time.  desi)ite  th(>  British  hhxdcade. 

[mmediately  following  this  was  news  that  caus,>d  a  -lis.p.ieting 
effect    in    some    qnarters.      It  was    to    the   effect    that    the   st.^untM- 
Ihiwiesnifli.    belonging   to  the  (Jerman   Kast-African    lin(>,    had  been 
.aptured  l.y  the  British  cruiser  .1%/r/n/y/.  and  tak(>n  to   Durban  as 
:i   prize.     This  vessel   had  sai'led  from   Hamburg  on   Xovemb.M-  S  f„r 
Kast   Africa  and    her    cai)ture    luiturally  intensihcMl    the   anti-British 
tVeling  of  the   Hollander  and    (ierman    populatimi    on    Delagoa   Bay, 
uhile  Kngland  was  delighted  with  the  evidence  that  li<>r  navy  was 
alert  to  check  the  inflow  of   foreign    adventurers   to   the  assistance 
of  the  Jioers  in  South  Africa. 

Reference  has  been  nmde  to  the  genuine  British  success  at 
t'olesherg.  which,  coming  as  it  di.l  amid  general  gloom  and  depressicm, 
-nt  a  glow  of  delight  throughout  Kngland.  News  was  received  on 
til.'  lifst  day  of  the  n<wv  year  that  ({eneral  French,  in  whose 
•olunin  was  a  large  number  of  mounted  men.  had  succeeded  in 
Hanking  th(>  enemy  at  Colesberg,  which  is  a  town  .m  tlu'  railway 
iiiuniug  northeast  through  Bloemfontein  to  I'retoria.  Two  days 
I'lvvious  he  had  come  in  tou(di  with  an  intrenched  force  at  Wends- 
lerg.     Mindful  of  the    previous  costly  experiences,  (Jouoral  French 
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ditl  not  deliver  a  frontal  attack,  but  left  at  that  point  to  hold  the 
enemy,  half  of  the  First  Suffolk's  and  a  section  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  started 
on  a  circuitous  course,  his  force  consisting  of  cavalry,  mounted 
infantry,  infantry  carried  in  wagons  and  ten  guns.  Before  it  was 
light  on  the  following  morning,  he  occupied  the  kopje  overlooking 
Colesberg  from  the  west. 

This  movement  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Boers,  which 
was  natural  enough,  since  its  nature  was  altogether  new  to  them. 
As  it  was  growing  light,  the  laager  was  shelled  and  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  position  enfiladed,  their  guns  being  silenced  while 
delivering  a  hot  fire  from  a  15-pounder,  captured  from  Geueral 
Gatacre  at  Stormberg.  Thus,  when  General  French  adopted  the 
tactics  of  the  Boers,  he  gained  an  unquestionable  advantage. 

Still  another  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  was 
afforded  on  the  same  day,  when  Colonel  Pilcher  decisively  defeated 
a  command  at  Sunnyside  laager,  west  of  Belmont.  His  mountpil 
force  included  10(/  Canadians  of  the  Toronto  company,  200  Austial- 
ians  and  the  same  number  of  Cornwall  Light  Infantry  and  several 
field  guns.  By  acting  quickly,  a  surprise  was  effected  and  the 
position  captured  with  forty  prisoners.  This  having  been  effected. 
Colonel  Pilcher  pressed  on  to  Douglas,  where  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  Lord  Methuen's  mounted  troops. 

The  Canadians  >vere  delighted  when  they  received  the  order, 
"Double  into  action!"  many  of  them  exclaiming  exultiugly,  "At 
last! "  as  they  dashed  into  the  tight.  They  pressed  forward  until 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  enemy,  who  had  run  from  their 
laager  up  a  hillside,  and,  opening  a  withering  fire,  they  effectually 
silenced  that  of  the   Boers.    At    the    same    time,    the   Queenshunl 
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troops  with  Colonel  Fletcher  were  pushing  rapidly  in  another  direc- 
tion. Their  behavior  fully  justified  the  high  expectations  regarding 
them.  All  were  in  fine  spirits  and  skillfully  secured  cover  when 
the  enemy  was  discovered,  every  man  displaying  coolness  and  self- 
confidence. 

To  show  how  complete  the  surprise  was,  the  guns  were  within 
ii  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  laager  and  had  i)lanted  two  shells  before  the 
Boers  knew  the  British  were  upon  them.  While  the  aiTair  of  itself 
was  insignificant,  it  was  gratifying  proof  of  the  mettle  of  the 
Canadians  and  Australians,  and  had  good  effect  in  checking  a 
threatened  rising  among  the  Dutch  colonists. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  Rendsberg,  Cape  Colony,  on 
January  2.  A  train  loaded  with  supplies,  but  without  an  engine 
attached,  began  moving  down  an  incline  toward  the  Boer  lines. 
The  speed  momentarily  increased,  and  it  soon  passed  beyond  control. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  would  [>  vo  been  among  the  Boers,  where,  of 
i'ourso,  the  valuable  supplies  would  have  been  welcome.  Orders 
were  hurriedly  given  to  the  British  gunners  to  destroy  the  train, 
and  their  aim  was  so  good  that  cars  and  theii*  contents  were  sent 
Hying  in  all  directions  and  the  train  I'educed  to  a  wreck. 

'i'he  members  of  the  Masonic  oi'der  will  aiipi-eciate  the  follow- 
ing occurrence,  the  like  of  which  has  never  occiummmI  in  the  history 
nf  the  order:  At  a  Masonic  meeting  in  l)url)an.  the  startling  dis- 
idvery  was  made  that  the  IMaster  aiul  all  the  oliicers  of  the  lodge 
liad  b(>en  killed  in  battle.  Consequently  the  charter  and  r(>galia 
could  not  be  kejjt,  since  there  was  no  one  who  could  be  held 
responsible  by  the  craft. 

The  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  sent  a  note  to  Oreat  Britain  pro- 
testing against    the   seizure    of    the    Gernnin    steamer    liioKlcsnifli, 
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wliicl)  it  will  be  reiiieml)LM'e«l  was  arrested  by  a  Ib-itisli  crusiei'  ofV 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  on  siisi)icioii  of  cai'ryiii<,'  (M)iitrabaiul  of  war. 
The  note,  of  course.  <;ave  the  (ienuaii  view  of  the  cas(\  whifii 
as.'-erted  that  the  action  infi'in^'ed  niaritinu'  law.  inasmuch  as  tlif 
seizure  of  contra ban<l  is  only  allowable  if  the  vessel  carrying  it  i> 
on  her  way  to  a  l)elliirerent  country,  while  the  llinn/csnif/i  was 
bound  to  JL  neutral  [lort.  lioth  nations  showeil  a  disposition  to 
investiLrate  fairly  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  facts  such 
investigation  should  bring  to  light. 

In  tln^  meantime,  the  alertness  of  the  Uritish  l)l()ckatle;N 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  American  Hour  at  Delagoa  Hay  and  tlir 
overhauling  and  iletaiidng  of  thi'ee  American  vessids.  all  carryiuL' 
mixed  cargoes  of  AnuM-ican  goods.  Two  of  thes(>  shi[)s  had  Hritish 
registiM's  ami  t\\o  other  Hew  the  Dutch  flag.  They  sailed  fi'om  New 
York  for  helagoa  Hay.  a  neutral  port,  in  conseipience  of  which  llir 
I'nited  Stat(>s  regarded  their  seizure  as  an  unjustifiable  act.  The 
tliiMtry  of  tli(>  seizure  was  that  the  cargoes  wei'e  to  be  shipped  oxer- 
land  from  helagoa  l^ay  to  the  Transvaal  for  the  use  of  the  Hoer 
forces  ill  the  liidd.  Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  ships  had  an  Amer- 
ican i'egist(>r.  the  United  States  had  no  concei-n  with  the  arrest  of 
tlH>  V(>ssels.  since  no  ipicstion  of  indignity  to  the  Stars  and  Strii 
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Secretar.v  lla\'  sent  insti'uctions  to  Ambassador  Choate  in  Lon- 
don <»n  -laniiai'v  -,  to  inform  the  British  government  that  tin- 
United  States  considcre(I  tlu>  seizure  of  American  tloui'.at  Delagoa 
IJay  as  illegal,  and  that,  in  asKing  indemnity  f(U-  such  seizure,  the 
American  go\ernment  rogurded  its  position  as  sustained  by  the  law 
and  the  facts. 

Ambassador  Choate  held  a  long  conference  on    January   1  witli 
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liOrd  Salisbury,  and  presented  Secretary  Hay's  note  with  reference 
!(•  the  seizure  by  British  warships  of  flour  and  other  commodities 
,<hil)ped  by  American  firms  and  consigned  to  merchants  at  Lorenzo 
Manjiiez.  The  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  satisfactory,  l»eing  to 
the  elfect  that  the  American  fiour  which  was  seized  on  board  the 
neutral  Dutch  vessel,  the  Mario,  had  been  released  and  the  British 
government  prouiised  not  to  treat  breadstuffs  as  contraband  of  war, 
unless  destined  for  consumption  by  an  enemy's  armed  force.  Indem- 
nity, of  course,  was  to  be  granted  where  injury  had  l)een  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war,  Charles  E.  Macrum 
was  the  United  States  consul  at  Pretoria.  Tn  return  for  similar 
favors  done  by  Great  Britain  for  us  during  our  war  with  Spain, 
the  consul  was  instructed  by  the  State  department,  on  the  request 
of  the  British  government,  to  apply  to  the  Boev  authorities  for 
recognition  as  the  representative  of  British  interests  in  the  Trans- 
\aiil  while  hostilities  continued.  The  Transvaal  would  have  been 
jiistitied  in  refusing  this  request  had  not  the  United  States  been  a 
urutnil  nation;  but,  in  accordance  with  custom,  Mr.  Macrum  was 
courteously  received  and  recognized  as  the  British  representative 
ad  interim. 

No  nuitt(n-  what  may  have  been  said  or  done  by  Americans  in 
tlioir  private  capacity,  the  United  States  observed  its  neutrality 
with  scni|)ulous  exactness,  and  our  government  was  pleased  to 
recognize  in  this  manner  the  favor  done  us,  as  has  been  stated, 
•111 ring  the  .Spanish- American  war.  When,  however,  Bi'itish  prisoners 
hi>gan  ai'riving  at  Pretoria,  Mr.  ^lacrum  applied,  under  instructions 
from  the  State  dei)artment,  which  received  a  request  from  the 
bi'itish  government  on  the  subject,  for  lists  of  the  British  prisoners 
ami   a  weekly   statement  showing  the    condition  of  the   sick   and 
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wounded  ;iinon|T  them.  Our  consul,  aliout  this  time,  was  infornicl 
by  the  Transvaal  government  that  the  care  of  the  British  pris()ll('l^ 
was  purely  a  military  matter,  in  charge  of  the  Boer  commander- 
in  the  Held,  and  that  his  consular  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  td 
communication  with  them. 

liepresentiitious  were  made  bj'  the  United  States  to  the  Trans- 
vaal authorities.  whi(di  in  loality  was  a-  protest  against  their  ret'u.-al 
to  permit  Mr.  Macrum  to  continue  his  kindly  otlices.  These  jud- 
tests  received  no  notice  until  Mr.  Ma(;rum,  liaviiig  lec^uested  aii'l 
obtained  his  relief,  was  on  the  eve  of  depai+ure,  was  oflicially  notilicil 
that  the  lists  for  which  he  asked  would  be  furnished,  but  instrml 
of  being  given  to  him  would  be  sent  to  the  British  minister  of  wai' 
wheiT^ver  lie  chose  to  a[ii)ly  for  them.  This  look  d  very  much  liki' 
a  shrewd  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South  African  IJepnblic  to 
secure  i-ecognition  by  the  British  government  as  an  independent 
state,  but  the  effort  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Macrum  asked  permission  in  behalf  of  (Jreat  Britian  to 
distribute  money  among  the  Mritish  prisoners  with  which  to  jun- 
chase  tobacco  and  such  things  as  are  considei'  d  delicacies,  Iml 
permission  was  refused.  His  request  to  be  relieved  was  gi-anteil, 
and  Mr.  llollis,  United  States  consul  at  Uorenzo  jyianjuez,  I'oitii- 
guese  Africa,  was  ordered  to  Pretoria  to  .serve  as  the  American 
representative  until  Adelbert  S.  Hay,  the  new  consul,  should  arii\e. 
Mr.   Hay   having    sailed    from    England    for  South    Africa    at    tiie 


beginning  of  the  year, 


The  United  States  was  inclined  at  first  to  resent  the  refusal  nf 
the  Boer  government  to  permit  Mr.  Macrum  to  carry  out  the  finic- 
tions  usually  relating  to  a  re[)resentative  of  the  intei'ests  ol  ii 
belligerent,    but    reflection    led   to   the   charitable    belief  that   tlic 
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.Wi..s,l  was  (l„e  to  the  unfa.niliarity  of  the  lioers  with  the  courtesies 
^^l.i.-h  obtain  between  friendly  nations.  This  spirit  of  tolerance 
^vas  showii  by  the  United  States  all  throujzh  the  ne^^otiations. 

Tt  looked  as  if  it  was  misinterpreted  when  the  Transvaal  gov- 
nmnent   notih'ed   the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  Ju„nary  that  it 
-".Id   m.t   per.nit   Mr.  Uollis,  the  American   consul   at   Pretoria   to 
'v|M-esent    the    interests    of    (Jreat    Britain    in    the    South    African 
•'•'l'"''li^'  <1nrinK  the  war  in  the  full   sense  of  such  representation 
il.ough   the   consul  would    b     allowed    in   his   ,,ersonal   capacity  to 
.•are   for  the   British   prisoners   of  war  in  conHnement  at  Pretoria 
I'ho   reason   ^\ven    for  this  remarkable   course  was  that  the  Boer 
'■"vernment  did  not  wish  any  British  representative  within  its  ter- 
ntury.     The    action    was    unprecedented    and   would    have    brou-ht 
al'ont   the  withdrawal  of   our   representative    but    for   the  wish\o 
'-n<-nue   the   hum.mitarian  work    among   the    prisoners.      Such    of 
tlu'  latter,  however,  who  were  exchanged   brought  with  them  the 
gmtify.ng  statement  that  they  were  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
Hoers.  who  granted  many  faNors  that  were  wholly  unexpected"    So 
i'tter  all,  though  the   course  of    the  Boer  Government  was  discour- 
t-.us,  ,t  might  be  too   much  to  say  that  any  real  suffering  to  the 
linsoners  resulted  therefrom. 
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STORIES    FROM     THE    BATTLEFIELD. 

Tt  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  one  point  to  which  a  government 
can   never  educate  the  public- that  is  the  necessity  or  prudence  of 
concealing  tlie  truth  from  it.     Nothing  is  more  appareiit  than  that 
generals  in  the  field  are   often   obliged   to   prevent   news   of  their 
movements   from   being  sent  out  by  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
for   there   is    always   danger  that    such   premature  publication  will 
alfe.'t  the  success  of  the  movements  themselves.     Numberless  illus- 
trations   will  occur  almost   to   everyone.      When   General   Sherman 
was   making   his   important  advance  through  the  southwest  toward 
the  close   of  the   civil  war,  Jefferson   Davis,  in   order  to  cheer  the 
.hooping   hopes   of  his  people,  announced   in  a  public  speech  what 
liis  generals  were  preparing  to  do  to  bring  the  plans  of  the  Union 
leader  to  naught.     The  southern  papers  published  his  speech,  they 
quicldy  found  their  way  through   the   lines,  and  Sherman  gleefully 
set  to  work  to  defeat  the  project  of  his  enemy,  and  succeeded. 

When  ( Jeneral  Miles  went  to  Puerto  Rico  he  seemed  apparently 
to  change  his  mind  regarding  his  intended  landing  place,  and  selected 
a  point  which  was  in  the  mind  of  nobody  else.  There  was  no  change 
of  mind  on  l,is  part;  he  was  carrying  out  an  intention  formed  long 
before,  an.l  which  was  the  only  means  of  keeping  his  plans  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy. 

But,  admitting  all  this,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  possible 
Kood  is  accomplished  by  suppressing  the  facts  respecting  any  important 
notion  after  it  has  succeeded  or  failed.    The  truth  is  certain  to  come 
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out  sooiior  ov  later,  and  tho  in(li<;nation  aj^^aiiist  those  who  hinc 
trille*!  with  us  is  intensified.  Sucli,  however,  seems  l<i  lie  the  p()lic\ 
of  all  «rovernnients.  Tlie  first  annoiint'enient  «.'eneraliy  is  of  a  <j:reiii 
victory,  witli  the  promise  that  iiarticuhirs  will  he  sent  hiici'.  'I'licn 
come  mystifying  a.H'ounts  of  strate^'ic  movements,  of  lia\inir  attainr.l 
the  point  desired,  an<l  the  return  of  our  army  to  its  foi  inci- [Misition. 
of  severe  losses,  owinj^  to  the  unsurpassahle  heroism  of  our  attack, 
and  of  the  far  <;i'eater  and  more  tremendous  losses  on  the  part  of  thf 
eneiny.  Hy  and  hy  tho  real  truth  he^'ins  to  j_dimnier;  we  ha\(' 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat;  our  los.ses  have  heen  much  )/re;.tcr  tluin 
the  enemy's,  and  possibly  our  whole  army  is  in  danger  of  lieing 
destroyed. 

Now  this  thing  has  lieen  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  South 
Africa,  and  will,  no  doul>t,  continue  to  ho  the  policy  of  the  futmv. 
There  is  not  a  word  that  can  ho  said  in  its  favor,  hut  everything: 
against  it.  It  is  a  woeful  blunder  thus  to  seek  to  mislead  the 
public. 

'I'he  hot  soil  of  South  Africa  has  steamed  with  th(»  blood  of 
some  of  the  best  and  lira  vest  men  that  ever  went  forth  to  battK' 
ff»r  the  lnuior  of  their  country.  Mistakes  have  been  made  by  their 
leaders,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  war;  condemnation  of  tlio-i' 
who  made  them  has  not  always  been  jnst  and  no  slur  can  Ix^  ca-i 
upon  the  courage  of  oHieers  and  men,  luit  we  repeat,  what  has  been 
said  in  another  place,  that  the  Hritish  forces  were  called  upon  tn 
face  wlndly  new  conditions  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Hoers  are  nut 
oidy  skillful  marksmen,  but  they  luive  able  comnuinders  and  de 
not  Hght  in  the  oiien.  Away  hiwk  in  175.').  (Jeneral  Braddock 
undertook  to  battle  with  red  Indians  and  French  who  were  in 
ambush,  and.  heedless  of  the  urging  of  young  George  Washington 
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■  ii.lopt  the  siimo  tactics,  he  peisiste.l  in  liri,,-  hy  phitoon.s  at  ji 
.nr  hidden  Ix'hind  trees  and  rocks,  with  thf>  awfid  rrsull  tliat  every- 
one knows.  True,  the  lioers  an-  insiKniliciint  in  niin.l.er  as  com- 
I'iiivd  wifh  the  armies  that  (ireat  iJritiiin  c:in  i.ut  into  th.^  tield. 
laif  they  were  on  their  own  -round;  they  had  more  m.>n  at  tlie 
np.Miin-  of  th(>  war;  they  were  provided  with  tiie  l.est  arms  and 
equipments;  th<>y  were  familiar  with  every  road  of  the  country, 
and  we-q  fanatically  devoted  to  their  cause. 

Sou. J  othor  facts  should  he  home  in  mind,  the  most  sipiiticant 
nf  which  perhaps  is  that  hundreds  of  .soldiers  of  fortune,  inclu(lin«,' 
many  others  who  symi)athize(|  with  the  Hoers,  have  joined  their 
niidvs.  These  recruits  are  some  of  tiie  most  hi-rhly  educated  otiicers 
to  l)e  found  anywhere,  and  they  heli)ed  far  more  than  is  -enerally 
siii)po.sed  in  winninjr  the  early  sncces,s(>s  for  the  Inii-jxhers. 

Shrewd  old  President  Kniger  and  the  far-seein-  douhcrt  per- 
n'ived  lon^a-^'o  what  was  cominf,'.  and  trimme.l  their  sails  to  meet 
til.'  storm.  In  another  place  has  heen  shown  the  admirable  and 
Hiuple  system  hy  which  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country  was 
always  held  in  hand.  Well  aware  that  om^  of  the  tirst  ol)jective 
l-niuts  of  an  invading  force  wonld  be  the  capital.  Pretoria  was 
Miamiiticently  fortiHed  long  before  an  enemy  could  penetrate  far 
'■iiough  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  it. 

According  to  report,  the  defen.ses  consist  of  live  powerful  forts 
:iiid  five  lines  of  mines,  and  immense  ent)-enciiments  with  redoubt.s, 
\Mtli  the  mines  so  laid  as  to  cover  all  the  api)roaehes  to  the  leading 
points  of  defense.  The  center  of  the  system  of  forts  lies  about  a 
inurth  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  northern  end  of  Pretoria,  and 
li;is  a  radius  of  more  than  fonr  miles.  'Phe  center  of  the  city  itself  is 
nliont  half  a  mile  due  south  from  the  fort  on  Signal  Hill,  which  is 
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some  400  feet  iibove  tlie  plain  on  the  west  .side  of  the  railway  io 
Johannoshurg  and  not  (fiiite  a  mile  from  'he  fort  on  the  hill  to  the 
east  of  the  railway  and  the  Aupies  lliver,  whose  course  is  to  the  north. 
Pretoria  obtains  its  water  supply  from  the  fountains  between  this  foil 
and  the  river.  The  forts  on  either  side  of  the  river  are  separated  by 
about  half  a  mile,  and  immediately  outside  of  the  city  on  the  southerii 
side  is  the  railway  station  where  the  lines  from  Johannesburg  on  the 
south,  Delagoa  Hay  on  the  east  and  Pietersburg  on  the  north  form  ;i 
junctu)!!. 

The  westernmost  fort  is  on  the  hills  behind  Pretoria,  not  (piifc 
six  miles  north  of  the  center  of  the  city.  The  formidable  redoubt 
to  the  southwest  of  Pretoria,  more  than  two  miles  from  the  centtM' 
of  the  city,  on  the  range  of  hills  through  which  the  road  to  Johan- 
nes))ui'g  pas.st's,  makes  up  the  circle  of  the  larger  works  that  dofeud 
the  Boer  capital.  To  the  rear  of  this  redoubt  are  the  principal 
magazines,  ouc  of  which  has  been  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
with  a  liomb-proof  roof,  aiul  the  other,  also  bomb  i)roof.  built  iiitu 
the  klooi),  comniunicat<>s  with  the  rcdoul)t  through  a  covei'od  way. 
All  these  foi'ts  ai'e  c(ninected  with  the  capital,  and  they  not  only 
have  pipes  laid  with  water,  but  electric  cables  foi-  the  search  lights. 

The  uuuiber  of  guns  mounted  on  the  fort^s  and  redoubts 
is  given  at  PJO  of  large  calit)er  and  (piick-Hring  of  all  kinds. 
Among  thes(>  are  several  l')-centimetre  guns  of  l''rencli  nnike  from 
the  Creusot  works,  and  of  long  range.  Besides,  there  are  Krui)[is, 
Maxims  and  other  machine  and  i(nick  lii'iug  guns.  Towai'd  tlir 
open  country  the  forts  are  of  masonry,  heavily  faced  with  earti;. 
l)ut  are  o[)en  to  the  i(>ar  toward   Pretoria. 

'J'he  shipment  of  a  siege  train  from  Kngland  to  South  vVfrica 
showed  that  she  expected  before  the  close  of  the  war  to  invest  \hr 
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I^oor  capital.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tiiat  thi.s  is  the  Hr.t  sie-^e 
<ra.H  sent  out  by  (Jveat  Britain  for  fortj-six  years,  the  last  previous 
•-cas.on  being  when  sixty-five  heavy  guns  and  mortars  were  shipped 
I'om  Woolwich  for  the  siege  of  SeI,astopol,  where  they  took  part 
w.th  the  French  siege  train  in  the  bon.bard.nent  of  that  citv 
1 1.0  skillful  To,llehen,  however,  developed  the  Russian  defense  so 
-P.dly  that  the  number  of  guns  in  position  in  the  besieging  bat- 
teries was  raised  to  806  before  Sebastopol   fell. 

The  train  sent  from  England  for  So.ith  Africa  comprised  thirty 
howitzers,  fourteen  of  8-inch  caliber,  eight  (,f  5-inch  and  eight  of 
4-mch.  If  they  throw  lyddite  shells  the  tra,in  will  prove  a  formid- 
al>le  one  and  will  probably  re.pnre  4(M)()0  troops  to  invest  the  city 
leav.ng  the  renutindcr  to  guard  the  communications,  occupy  certain' 
l-ints  and  o^-orate  against  that  part  of  the  Boer  army  not  needed 
t"i'  the  defense  of  Pretoi-ia. 

Now,  it  is  an  ungracious  thing  to  censure  the  actions  of  those 
"'-  "•••^  i"  ^l-e  fiehl,  and  who  n.ust  of  necessity  know  far  n.ore  of 
tlH>  d.fllcuities  encountered  than  those  at  home;  but,  on  the  other 
l-i.l,  d,  n.ust  be  remembere.1  that  the  criticisn.s  which  we  quote 
■■"V  no  wholly  from  laymen  and  civilians,  but  from  sonu>  of  the 
^'Mest  of  n.ili.ary  headers.  Nothing  is  gained  by  glossing  over  the 
'^"'l*'^  <>t  the  campaign,  and.  on  the  principle  that  it   is  the  best  to 

' ^^'  ^'"^    ^•■"^''    '"    ""  ti.nes,  we  submit  a,  nu.nber  of  such  expres- 

>-ns.  asking  the  reader  to  remend.er  that  they  are  not  ours  but 
"'•-  of  Fnglish  authorities,  whose  dearest  prayer  is  that,  through 
^-1'  n-,ticisms,  similar  blunders  may  be  avoided  in  the  future  and 
;';•"  ^••'""n>l.  of  the  British  arms  secured.  As  far  back  as  November 
I-  M.Tordn.g  to  the  corresp(,ndeiit  of  the  St,n„lanl,  the  Moer  ciivle  of 
'-='>ly  twenty.four  miles  around  Ladysmith  was  hold  by  tweuty.tvvo 
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guns,  wliicli  were  protected  by  thick  parapets.  The  Kii<i:lisli 
line  of  half  that  extent  was  heUl  by  tlio  Britisli  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-six  ^nius,  which  were  wholly  ineffective  ;i,ij;ainst  the 
long-range  guns  of  the  enemy.     The  correspondent  says; 

''Only  five  of  our  guns  can  reach  the  enemy's  guns  of  [)ositi()ii. 
TMiese  are  the  naval  pieces,  whose  ranges  vary  froui  lO.UOU  to  1 2.(1(1(1 
yards.  Had  the  Boers  cut  our  railroad  communication  before  tln' 
battle  of  liOuibard's  Kop.  they  would  hav(!  had  us  at  their  mercy.  t'(»f 
we  should  have  been  without  long-i'ange  gnus.  Our  Hehl  artillciy 
would  have  \n'Q\\  powerless.  This  is  oue  of  the  lessons  of  the  caiti- 
[)aigu.  Wo  must  I'ei'uMu  our  artillery.  Quick-tiring  guns,  long  raiigc-^ 
aud  suiok(dess  powder  have  revolutionized  the  (M)nditions  of  warfiii'(\ 
(iuus  of  loiig(>r  range  and  longer-tiuie  fuses  we  must  have.  The 
present  goNcrning  factor  of  safety  must  l>e  seriously  considered  mid 
I'educed.  Oin*  (M|ni|mn>nt  mu.'t  be  lightened.  'I'hese  are  essential 
changes.  If  ihcy  can  be  nuule  wit  lion'"  sacrilice  of  mobility  aud  slicll 
power,  so  much  the  bettei";  but  nu.df^  they  must  be.  iniless  we  are  Id 
run  terrible  i-isks  in  tlu^  lii'st  encounter  with  a,n  active  and  «uitei'[)ri^- 
ing  enemy.  l'AC(>pt  in  i'(>counaissaiu'es,  our  lield  guns  are  ns(dess  as 
long  as  tlu^  siege  lasts.  The  fault  lies  iioi  with  (iHic(U's  or  nuui.  Iliii 
they  ha\t>  to  fac(M'earfiil  odils.  Tlu^  Hocn*  shrai)n(d  is  fused  for  5.2(1(1 
yards,  whereas  our  fus(>  c(>ases  to  b(^  efl'ective  at  4.1(10  .\ards.  At  r).(l()0 
yards,  the  length  of  tlii^  pi'obable  ivM'tangle  of  onr  guns  is  lOC)  yards. 
At  -1,()()()  yards  it  is  only  K).  so  that  within  this  ci'itical  last  thousand 
yards  t  li(>  accni'acy  of  the  gnus  is  so  rediuM'd  that  the  length  of  tin' 
[•robable  rectangle  is  iiu'reasiMl  \l'2'i  |)er  c(uit.  The  meaning  of  this 
will  be  (dear  when  I  say  that  for  1,100  yards — oi"  nearly  lhi'ee-(piarters 
of  a  mile — onr  artillery  are  exposeil  to  the  lire  of  \i  |)ractically 
invisible  enemy,  without  being  able  to  lire  a  really  olTectivo  shot  in 
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self-defense.  In  other  words. 
directive  riui<r(^  of  a  French  or  ( 
II  ixnu  that  will  shoot  wit) 


our  ^'uns   would    never    get    witl 
Jermau  field  hatteiy.     We  must   1 
1  much  greater  accuracy  at  5,000  yards, 
ruse  tluit  is  effective  at  5,000  or  fJ,000  yards.     Whether  this  invol 


iin 


ia\e 


an( 


•ss  of  shell 


ves 


power,   or  increased    weight    and   ( 


iinhility,  is  a  question  on  which  exnert 


onsequent   loss   of 
perts   may   differ.     This   mu(di. 


how 


ever,    is   certain.      Our 


equipment   is    unchily  heavv.     Our 


runs 


iiiry  too  inucli  weight.     The  double  teams  that  hrou-rht  tlie  T 


liist  Battery  lo  Elands  Lnagte- a  dist 
-liiid  not  an  ounce  left  in  them. 


vventy- 
luce  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  )niles 


"The    Ho...-  guns  are   admirably   served  — doubtless    by   French 
^ind  (ierman  gunners,  as.sisted  by  the  Staats  artillery.     Thoimh  tl 


liave    done    little    damage,   the    shootin, 


^    is,    on    I  he    wh 


i''<'iirat(".     They  have   the   latest   tel 


ole 


'"y 


very 


escopic   sights 


as  we 


as  sonu:) 


•Toss-heariug  signaling  system  which    helps   to  eliminat 


lanye. 


Tl 


u'lr  erro 


live  freedom   fron 
i'iumun's    shells 


rs  of  direction  are  practical Iv 


nil 


0 


(^    errors   ol 


iir  ('(uiipara- 


1     S( 


'nous   casualities   is   due   to   the   fact   fhat   th 


ire    not    always    properly  fused,  that    1 


ong    ran<res 


imniish  their  [MMuMrating  power,  and  I  hat  tl 


le  imilerial  of  sonu'  of 


nnr    explosives    is   lunl.      The    i.roj(«cfiles   are,  for   tli 


'i;-m(>nt  or  ring   sludl.- 


0    luosi    pai't. 


wi( 


ihe    r(>gular   (uMMuan    iiercussion    fu 


se 


iihI 


lH>  shrapnel  conlains  JiOO  hnllels  of  st(«(d  or  l<>a(l.     T 


le   errors 


'\illi 


iii'^iii,^'    may.  in    nninv  ca? 
which     Ihe     Moers 


'"'Vcr   to  Hre  a  shoi  e\ce|.t  a(   rang(>s  jhat 


(M 


he   intVu'ior   quality  of   sonu-    of  (1 


■^Hnn)ny.     On(\  min'iiii 


ses.  1m>    accouufe<l    for    by   llu-    rea(lin(>ss 

ire   at   chance    ranges,  our    practice    Innng 

are  sui-e  lo  he  elTectiNe. 

e    sli(>ll,s    there    is    abundant 


ig,  while  in  the  cain[)  of   the  Irish   Fusilhu': 


aw    s 


i\  shells    fall  without    bursting,  whil 


(>      OIH' 


alt(M- 


hin'vni'T 


lUe 


(i\('  lee 


n  the 


hard 


ground,  blew  back  nearly  a  himdred  yanb 
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With  reference  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  Boers'  aiumunition 
for  their  bi}^  guns,  another  correspondent  shut  up  in  Ladysmith  has 
been  amusing  himself  by  making  a  calculation  as  to  the  number 
of  shells  sent  into  the  town  by  the  Uoers  since  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  his  dispatches  (Saturday, 
November  2."')i.  "The  grand  total  is  given  as  2,6S0,  and  of  that 
number  1,070  went  into  the  town  itself,  860  were  directed  at  th(^ 
naval  batteries,  and  the  remaining  numbers  reached  the  different 
camps.  Taking  the  larger  type  of  shells  thrown  by  the  Boers  and 
the  smaller,  and  giving  an  average  value  of  £l7.10s.  for  each  siiell, 
it  is  seen  that  the  monetary  cost  of  the  bombardment  of  Ladysmith 
to  the  Boers  has  been  about  £50,000.  Eight  British  soldiers  hav(> 
been  killed  l)y  shells,  or  one  man  for  every  335  shells.  Tt  has  thus 
cost  the  Boers  (according  to  the  statistics  quoted)  between  fiB.OdO 
and   £7,000  to  kill  a  nuin  in  Ladysmith." 

The  correspondent  of  the  TclcDrnph  declared  that  one  of  the 
principal  weak  points  of  the  Natal  campaign  was  the  indecision 
and  lack  of  mobility  when  the  troops  took  the  Held.  "Whether  iit 
Dundee,  Ladysmith,  Estcourt  or  elsewhere  to  the  seaboard  an^l 
Durban."'  he  writes,  "there  has  been  a  Avorrying,  too  frequent 
change  of  plans,  l)y  no  means  all  of  which  were  rendered  necessary 
l)y  the  enemy's  movements  and  surprises.  Work  done  yesterday  or 
to-day  has  too  ofteii  been  ordered  to  be  umloiu^  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  hours.  Men  have  l)een  nuirched  out  eiiily  and  latr, 
in  all  w(>athers,  to  give  battle,  and,  after  being  k(>iit  upon  tlu' 
ground,  nuirched  biick  to  camp  without  being  allowed  to  fire  a 
shot.  As  with  the  infantry,  so  it  has  been  with  the  artillery.  In 
two  weeks  one  mounted  volunteer  force  has  had  its  camp  change'l 
fifteen  times!    Nay,  there  are  instances  where  linesmen's  tents  have 
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been  ordered  struck,  packed,  unpacked,  repitched,  struck,  and  so  on 
again,  twice  ea,  thrice,  within  twenty-four  hours.  As  to  our 
acquired  immobility.  It  appears  that  each  infantry  battalion 
requires  nine  wagons,  capable  of  carrying  4,000  pounds  apiece. 
iNFor  is  that  all  that  is  set  apart  for  the  transport  of  their  stores 
and  equipment.  There  are,  besides  these,  two  Scotch  carts,  one 
water  cart  and  two  ammunition  carts.  A  tolerably  long  train  these 
make,  and,  as  they  are  set  down  authoritatively  as  indispensal)le, 
our  armies  don't  move  until  they  get  them.  Except-  except  when 
circumstances  alter  cases.  It  is  for  the  want  of  transport,  more 
than  all  else,  that  tlie  operations  of  commanders  are  said  to  have 
l)oen  sadly  hampered,  plans  abandoned,  and  successes  in  battle 
minimized  or  lost." 

We  have  referred  in  another  place  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fight 
at  Modder  River,  which  General  :\Iethuen  well  described  as  one  of 
the  most  trying  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army.  The  following 
account  makes  clear  why  the  commanding  officei-  applied  such 
description  to  it : 

"The  battle  of  Modder  River  may  be  aptly  and  fitly  described 
as  a  soldiers'  fight.  There  is  little  generalship  required  to  place  a 
dozen  infantry  regiments  squarely  before  a  line  of  entrenchments 
and  tell  them  to  go  in  and  win.  The  youngest  newly-joined  officer 
from  Sandhurst  could  have  threaded  the  regiments  at  regular  inter- 
\als  before  the  five  miles  of  Boer  entrenchments  and  have  issued 
Die  orders  which  resulted  in  the  victory.  It  is  to  the  indomitable 
|iluck  of  the  British  infantry  and  artillery,  to  their  individual 
'logged  determination  to  nuike  Modder  River  one  on  the  list  of  the 
victories  of  the  Kimberley  relief  force  that  Lord  Methuen  owes  the 
success    of    the    day.     For   sixteen    iu)urs    the    battle    laged.      For 
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sixteen  lioiirs,  on  a  })lain  as  Itare  of  cover  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul".-, 
the  infantry  advanced  l>y  the  shortest  of  rushes  in  the  s\velterin_ 
heat,  to  shoot  —  and  got  shot.  For  sixteen  hours  the  artillei\\. 
innocent  of  that  shelter  which  tacticians  in  l)()oks  hiy  down  ;i 
ahsolutoly  necessary,  pounded  away  at  their  invisible  foe.  Thr 
wounded  fell  out,  and  were  in  in(jst  cases  left,  for  the  slretchci 
bearei's  did  not  dai-e  to  enter  the  zone  of  Hre.  Fach  wounded  nian 
was  made  a  marlc  for  the  enemy's  riHemen.  The  wounded  moi! 
were  useful  for  the  Hoei's  —  they  took  sighting  shots  at  thom,  aiM 
got  the  range  perfectly.  Our  men  fought  splendidly  —  that  sound 
trite  enough,  hut  no  plain  Fnglish  word  can  possibly  describe  tlif 
magnilicence  of  their  ])ehavi()r.  A  company  wouM  advance  a  few 
tortuous  paces,  a  nuin  hei-e  and  there  woukl  collapse  with  a  gas)', 
a  few  shots  would  be  tired,  a  few  more  men  would  double  u[»  aii'i 
again  th(»  advance.  II"  the  sti'etcher-bearers  could  not  get  to  tlir 
wounded  they  were  left  till  it  was  jjossible  to  reach  tliem.  In 
sonu>  instances  wounded  men  were  left  all  night  on  the  held.  Tlir 
histoi'ian  who  writes  a  truthful  .-toi-y  of  the  battle  of  Modder  I{i\cr 
will  hiive  a  strange  story  to  tell,  if  all  one  hears  is  gos[)el.  Stories 
of  guides  who  reported  Plodder  liixcr  to  be  held  by  ()0(>  Boers,  of  ;i 
regiment  sent  to  clear  them  and  linding  I'i.dOO!  Of  regimeni- 
flanking  the  enemy's  [)osition  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  o( 
his  guns  haxinu:  to  retire  because  thev  were  shelhnl  bv  their  own 
artillery!     Modder  liMxcr  was  an   Aluui." 

One  of  th(>  best  known  uhmi  in  South  Africa  is  J.  15.  h'obinson, 
a  wealth^'  mine  ownei',  who  fought  with  the  Hoers  in  the  Uasiiti' 
war  and  knows  them  as  intiuuitely  as  it  is  possible  for  aiiyoin' 
to  know  them,  lie  says  no  liraver  lighting  has  ever  been  shown 
than  that  dis[)layed  l»y  the  British  soldiers  in  their  chai'ges  againl 
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intrenched  positions,  which  conkl  not  have  been  caiTied  by  any 
army  in  the  worUl.  Mr.  liohinson  adds  that  the  wnv  "has  demon- 
strated that  the  man  witli  the  ir 


pr( 


>\V: 


low  properly 


)ravcrv,  liow- 


to  handle   it,   is  the  force  tliat  rnh:>s  the  woi-ld.     Xo  1 

ever  ^n-eat,  can  overcome  him.     En<,dand  has  not  yet  realized,  and 

yonr  generals  refuse  to  understand,  what  a  man  ai-med  as  the  B 


oer  IS 


a  I'm 


ed.  and   trained   as   he    is   trained,   can   d^ 


)   ii'Minst   th<'  l)ravest 


men  wiio  ti-y  to  storm  his  position.  Bememher.  that  lh(^  Boer  is 
taught  from  boyhood  to  hit  his  living  mark,  and  to  liit  it  in  the 
light  spot.  When  I  was  a  small  l)oy  a  shotgun  was  put  in  my 
hands,  and  1  was  encouraged  to  fire  at  bii-d.s.  When  1  got  a  little 
older  T  had  my  double-barreled  hunting  [liece.  and.  as  parties  of  us 
went  out.  the  elders  would  show  me  just  where  to  lire  so  as  to 
[lierce  the  game  behind  the  shoulders  when  running  at  full  speed. 
This  is  the  training  the  Boers  have  had,  and  one  man,  taught  in 
ihis  way,  can  successfully  i-esist  a  hundred  uhmi  who  try  to  rout 
him  out  from  an  intrenched  positi(m.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty 
uien  who  are  poor  shots  can  be  driven  from  their  position  by 
twenty-live  determined  opponents." 


^Ir.  Robinson   relat(\s  a  thrilling   exi)erience  of   his  own   in  tl 


10 


Hasuto  wai'   to  prove  ^vllat   can  be  done  by  the  Boer: 


W 


ule 


Bot- 


i^ieter   was    out    with    a    com 


i)an\' 


of    thirty   scouts,    lie     made    tl 


le 


alarming  discovery  that    he  was  betwe(Mi  two  large   Kallir 


war  par 


les. 


A    desperate  atteini)t    was   uiade    by    four   of    the    Boers,  wi 


lO 


were  W(dl  mounted,  to  esca[)e  by  a  dash.  i)ut  only  on 


0  succee(le(|   m 


iretling  through  and  he  was  unable  to  I'eacli  tln^  laager  with  the 
news  of  the  dire  straits  of  the  larger  party.  The  party  rode  to  a 
-mall  ridge  at  headlong  speed  and  began  throwing  u[)  what  stones 
I  hey  could  lay  hold  of  to  form  a  ram[)art.     Mr.  Uobinson  contiuiies: 
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Thoy  hiul   only  vnisod   the   nimpart   t 


Kattirs  were   on  them.     I'otj^Mote 

men    had  dismounted,  and    two  lield   tlie   1 


mpart   two   feet    hi>,di  when    th 
r   (iiiickly   issued    his   orders.      Tli 


N 


lorses    hehiiid    the 


rid<r(> 


o   one  is   to  lire  until  after 


me 


th(>  leach'r  said.     '  [  will    hi 


down  the  chiefs,  so  many  of  you  are  to  fire  at  the  1 
remainder  are  to  shoot  down    the  di 


in-- 


lorses,  and  th 


on  their  feet."     All  the  Kali 


mounted    men  when   thev 
mounl 


«rt't 


the   litth 


ha 


nd 


irs  were  mounted,  and  they  rode  up  t. 


in    a[)par(>nfly  irresistihlo   numbers,  tl 


le  cliiefs.  frjiv 


with    tiieir  war  plumes  and 


heavy  with    Kaifir  heer,  at   tl 
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do  no  more.  Tlieir  mouths  were  parched,  their  tongues  were  swollen 
with  intolerable  thirst.  Their  arms  ached  so  that  they  could  hardly 
move  them,  and  they  were  stiff  in  every  limb.  They  said:  'We 
cannot  fight  any  longer,'  but  their  leader  laughed  at  them.  '  Put  two 
[K'bbles  in  your  mouths,'  he  said.  'That  will  lessen  your  thirst.  If 
you  cannot  fii-e  any  more,  let  me  have  your  guns.  You  keep  them 
loaded,  and  I  will  do  the  shooting.  We  must  fight  or  die;  there 
is  no  escape.'  And  so  he  heartened  them.  The  fighting  kept  on 
till  six  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  Kaffirs  drew  off.  The  Boers 
quickly  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  They  knew  that  their 
one  hope  was  to  get  clear  away,  for  ammunition  was  running  short, 
and  if  the  Kaffirs  surrounded  them  during  the  night  they  would  be 
done.  Half  their  horses  had  been  shot  by  the  Kaffirs,  but  the 
hungry,  aching  and  thirsty  men  got  two  each  on  the  remaining 
horses  and  made  a  detour  home. 

"They  should  have  been  back  in  the  laager  by  six  that  night, 
and  when  they  did  not  come,  though  all  the  other  scouting  parties 
returned,  we  grew  anxious.  We  organized  relief  parties,  and  set 
out  hunting  for  them.  They  were  too  far  away,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  the  wrong  way,  so  that  we  could  not  hear  the  sounds  of 
firing  in  the  camp.  We  went  out,  firing  at  intervals.  At  last 
they  heard  our  shots,  and  signalled  back.  When  we  came  up  to 
them  they  could  hardly  move.  We  poured  brandy  down  their  throats, 
and  cheered  them,  and  got  them  in.  But  we  had  no  idea  of  the 
wonderful  battle  they  had  fought.  They  said  little  about  it,  for 
they  were  too  exhausted  to  speak.  It  was  only  next  day,  when  we 
came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  saw  the  great  number  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  that  we  knew  what  deeds  they  had  done." 

It  is  against  such  men   as  described  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  the 

88 
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Britisli  infantry  have  been  liurled  with  no  possibility  of  success. 
"Even  our  artillery  fire,"  says  he,  "inflicts  very  little  loss  of  life.  I 
believe.  The  Boer  trenches  are  made  after  a  manner  learned  from 
the  Basntos,  like  a  great  S.  It  is  impossil)le  to  have  a  raking  fire 
down  them,  and  unless  shells  fall  directly  in  the  trenches,  which  is 
very  seldom,  they  do  comparatively  little  damage.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  all  the  estimates  of  the  Boer  strength  circulated  in 
this  country  are  great  exaggerations.  At  the  outside,  including  tin' 
mercenaries  and  the  recruits,  the  Boers  have  not,  I  believe,  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  field  at  the  present  moment. 
This  is  exclusive  of  recruits  from  northern  Cape  Colony  or  Jsalal 
It  is  their  mobility  that  gives  them  the  enormous  advantage  ovrr 
us.  Take  one  illustration.  They  had  their  forces  on  the  Cape  border 
ready  to  resist  us,  expecting,  as  all  who  knew  the  country  made 
sure,  that  the  three  British  army  corps,  under  Methuen,  Gatacie 
and  French,  would  move  simultaneously  into  the  Free  State,  Had 
they  done  so  the  Boer  armies  would  have  been  scattered  and  our 
troops  could  have  marched  on,  avoiding  their  strong  hill  positions 
and  gone  right  onto  Pretoria.  He  would  have  captured  their  cattle 
and  have  fought  in  the  enemy's  country  at  the  enemy's  expense. 
An  invasion  of  the  Cape  Colony  would  have  been  impossible. 
Instead  of  that,  the  Boers  wrn-':  allowed  to  seize  the  bridges  across 
the  Orange  River,  to  sweep  over  the  country  far  into  the  Colony, 
and  Methuen  was  sent  forward  alone,  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the 
attack.  The  Boers  at  once  took  their  cue,  and  saw  that  we  were 
giving  them  the  chance  of  their  fighting  our  divisions  in  detail. 
They  threw  all  their  strength  which,  brave  soldier  and  good  tighter 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  overcome.  Remember,  we  are  fighting  the 
Boer  on  his  own  ground,  and,  semi-civilized  though  you  may  think 
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him.  he  had  such  knowledge  of  the  veldt,  and  such  power  of  moving 
about  on  it,  that  no  other  men  can  ecinal. 

"To  put  the  matter  briefly,  if  the  present  tactics  are  to  be 
continued,  the  mere  sending  out  of  large  numbers  of  ill-trained 
men  will  not  meet  the  case,  unless  we  are  i)repared  to  suffer  an 
enormous  loss  of  life.  The  whole  sy.stem  of  lighting  must  be  altered. 
Tens  of  thousamls  of  infantry  such  as  those  who  are  now  going 
are  of  little  service.  Their  magnificent  courage  is  thrown  away. 
They  are  not  what  we  call  crack  shots,  they  lack  mobility,  all  fatal 
faults,  when  you  have  to  face  sharpshooters  intrenched  in  a  strong 
[losition.  What  is  wanted  is  a  strong  force  of  irregular  horse,  men 
.  raised  at  the  Cape  from  the  same  classes  as  the  Boers  who  are  now 
lighting  us.  Some  one  from  the  Cape  told  me  the  other  day  that 
this  could  not  be  done,  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  saddles  at 
the  Cape.  Saddles!  The  men  T  mean  would  bring  their  own 
saddles,  and  their  own  horses,  too.  They  are  trained  shots,  and 
know  every  inch  of  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  the  loafers  about 
(ape  Towni  streets,  but  the  hardy  farmers.  If  Methuen  had  a  force 
of  5.000  such  men  helping  him,  nothing  would  stop  him  on  the  road 
to  Bloemfontein.  While  his  army  was  attacking  the  Boer  front 
these  irregulars  would  sweep  round,  by  a  ford  further  down  the 
river,  to  the  Boer  rear.  Moving  w'ith  great  rapidity,  they  would 
seize  the  Boer  horses,  drive  off  their  cattle  and  render  them  helple.ss. 
"The  British  soldiers  are  too  dependent  on  their  commissariat, 
too  slo\v.  A  Boer  commando,  the  men  armed  with  their  rifles 
alone,  will  take  with  it  sufficient  food  for  four  or  five  days,  each 
man  carrying  his  own  provisions  in  saddlebags.  In  that  four  or 
Ave  days  the  commando  can,  with  ease,  cover  150  miles,  a  distance 
that  infantry  would  require   from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  to  cover. 
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This  Boer  war  will  lead  to  the  revolutionizing  of  European  military 
methods,  and  the  hope  of  its  speedy  end  is  the  liberal  use  of 
properly  selected  irregular  horse.  There  is  no  question  but  that, 
as  I  said  l)efore,  the  rifle  and  straight  shooting  with  an  eye  to 
judge  distances,  in  conjunction  with  a  powerful  artillery  force,  will 
supersede  all  other  weapons  of  warfare.  The  man,  however,  who 
carries  the  rifle  must  be  a  smart  rider  and  able  to  handle  his  horse 
in  the  same  way  as  South   Africans  are   taught  to  handle  theirs." 

The  general  reader  gains  the  best  ideas  of  the  realities  of  w;if 
from  those  who  are  participants.  The  official  reports  are  not  oiil\ 
misleading,  l)ut  colorless.  The  accounts  of  the  special  correspond- 
ents are  often  picturesque  and  perhaps  truthful,  but  no  one  can 
see  the  fighting  as  it  really  is  so  well  as  he  who  takes  part  in  it, 
and  it  is  these  letters,  written  to  families  and  friends  at  home,  that 
are  the  most  interesting.  We  are  sure  that  our  friends  will  be  glad 
to  read  a  number  of  such,  for  every  one  will  repay  perusal. 

Second  Lieut.  C.  E.  Kinahan,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  writing 
to  his  father,  Mr.  CI.  P.  Kinahan,  Bagshott,  from  Staatsmodel  Schule, 
Pretoria,  says: 

"We  were  all  taken  prisoners,  together  with  the  (Gloucester 
Regiment  and  a  battery  of  mountain  artillery,  which  accounts  for 
us  being  in  Pretoria  so  soon.  We  went  out  at  night  to  occupy  a 
hill  right  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  protect  White's 
(lank  for  an  intended  attack  next  day.  Everybody  knew  that  to 
be  able  to  relieve  us  he  would  have  to  be  entirely  successful,  and 
from  what  we  hear  he  was  not.  As  wo.  were  going  u[)  the  hill  in 
the  dark  a  small  party  of  Moers  dashed  through  our  ammunition 
mules,  causing  them  to  stampede.  Uy  this  move  we  lost  all  our 
mules  (200),  and  with  them  all  our  ammunition  and  artillery.     Wo 
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started   fighting  at  five  A.  M.,  and   in  a  few  hours'  time  the  Boers 
were  firing  on  us  from  all  four  sides,  until  by  two  o'clock  they  were 
hnng  at  about  200  yards'  range  and   doing  fearful  execution      You 
don't  know  what  it  means  shooting  at  a  Boer;  he  is  behind  a  rock 
and  all   you    can   ever  see   is  his  rifle   sticking  out.     For  the  last 
liour  of  the  light  I  had  a  rifle  and  ammunition  which  1  took  from 
a  dead  man.  and  blazed  away  for  all  I  was  worth.     Then  we  fixed 
Layonets   and    prepared   for  a   rush   when   the  cease   fire  sounded 
We  were   all   then  taken   prisoners,  except  two  officers  killed  and 
eight  wounded,  and  marched  to  the  Boer  laager,  and  sent  off  that 
night  to  a  station  twenty  miles  distant  in  wagons.     While  we  were 
>..   tiieir   laager  they  treated   us  extremely  well  and  gave  us  food 
u.ul  tobacco.    All  you  read  about  the  Boers  in  England  is  absolutelv 
untrue;  they  a.e  most  kind  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners,   h)okin.'. 
after  them  as  well  as  their  own  woun.led.  and  anvthing  thev've  .^ot 
tl'oy  will  give  you  if  you  ask  them,  even  if  they  deprive  theniseh^. 
We   came   up   to   Pretoria   in    first-class  sleeping  carriages,  and  the 
uay  they  treated  us  was  -nost  considerate,  feeding  us  and  givin-^  us 
-iroo  every  time      e     Mapped.     The    day   we    arrived   we  too^up 
'inarters  on   Hm;    ra -e  course.  i,ut   we  have  been  moved  into  a  fine 
'•"<'l^-  '•^•ldln.^  -..11  baths,  electric  light,  etc.     They  provide  us  with 
'^vn-yth.ng,  from  ■  iothes  ,lown  to  tooth  bru.L.-      'Phoy  also  feed  us 
""'I    ^ve    are   cor.siantly   getting    presents   of   vegehibles   and  ci-nirs 
'"""    Pvnate    people.     In    fact,    we   can    have    evervthing    we    like 
-v^-pt  our  liberty;   f„r  some  reason  or  other,  they  won't  .f  present 
^|^^>  us  parole,  and  we  are  surroun.led  by  son.  ries.     There  :. re  ch,.,, 
'•1-1.  fifty  officers  in     ',is  buihiing.  .nd  the,    l,ave  got  any  number 
''I  -ounded  ones  in  dilTereni  ;,hu:.s.     They  say  they  won't  "exchaui^e 
ilio  odicers  at  any  price." 
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A  letter,  diited  November  29,  received  from  Alexander  ainl 
Robert  Ciirlyle,  Argyle  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  addressed  to 
their  father  in  Dumfries,  regarding  tlie  battle  of  Modder  Rive?,  says: 

"Bullets  and  shells  were  falling  among  us  and  going  over  our 
heads  in  liundreds.  It  began  at  seven  A.  M.,  and  it  was  between  eight 
and  nine  P.  M.  before  it  finished,  and  it  never  shickened  one  moment. 
The  Boers  had  a  splendid  position  and  trenches,  and  if  pur  troo[)s 
had  been  in  them  an  enemy  would  never  have  got  \v'*'~in  ;i  thou- 
sand yards.  The  Boers  lost  heavily  and  we  are  burying  theii-  horses. 
lying  in  the  river  and  on  its  banks,  in  hundreds.  We  have  t.eeu 
over  two  days  without  food  and  on  foot  all  the  time.  We  uic 
lying  in  a  farm  and  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  steal  whatever  we 
can  lay  hands  upon.  I  caught  a  hen  and  Bob  got  potatoes  in  ;i 
Held,  and  these  ai-e  being  cooked  in  an  old  can.  The  rest  are  bill- 
ing pigs,  goats  or  anything." 

The  writers  have  ])een  missing  since  the  ]\Iagersfontein  buttle, 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Onnner  Alfred  Beadnall  (if 
Scarborough  of  the  Sixty-second  B.  U.  F.  A.,  dated  from  Orange 
River,  November  12,  in  which  he  says : 

"How  I  often  wish  1  never  had  enlisted,  what  with  the  liard- 
shii)s.  such  as  half  starved,  and  we  have  not  had  over  live  hours' 
slcej)  at  a    time.      Perhaps   we   have  jtist   got  our   topcoats  on  the 

ground  and  tried  to  calch   a,   few  miiMit(\s'  wiidc  when  thos(\  d 

Boers  have  come  dodging  about,  when  we  ha\(>  had  to  stand  to  oiii' 
gims  as  far  as  eight  and  ten  hours  at  a  sti-etcli.  without  anylhiiiL' 
to  eat.  I  am  just  about  sick  of  this  life.  I  often  wish  I  was  hack 
at  Mr. . 

'■  Vou  couhl  hardly  realize  what  an  awfid  scene  a  battlefield  is, 
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s.)me  will  never  ask  for  water  any  more.  The  most  painful  thinj. 
n)  see  was  a  Dutch  spy  who  was  caught,  and  he  was  trie.l  and 
sentenced  to  he  shot,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  marched  to  ,li..  his 
nun  grave,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  he  was  stood  over  it^and 
then  twelve  soldiers  marched  out  and  had  to  pick  up  a  rifle  out  of 
a  group  of  twelve.  There  were  six  of  these  loaded  and  six  unloaded 
so  none  of  them  knew  who  shot  him  and  the  poor  chap  never  said 
a  word;   it  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

"We  were  just   about  to  eat  our  humble  tea  (which  is  a  hard 
biscuit  and  M,  ,1rop  of  water)  when  the  alarm  sounded  and  we  went 
into  action,  and  we   had    not    been  out  over  twentv  minutes  when 
there  was    one    officer    out   of    the  Northumberland    Fusiliers   shot 
through  the  heart  and  another  got  shot  and  died  in  the  sad.lle  and 
tln-ee   more   wounded.     That   was  on    Friday  night,  an.l  ^^c    buried 
them  on  Saturday  night  with   military  honors.     Things  are  so  .lear 
out   here.      We  pay  4^d.  a  pint   for  beer,  and  we  .-an  only  get  two 
I'lnls  a,  day;  so  you   can    rest   contented   that  we   don't   get   drunk 
'•' -^  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  at  sea.     We  lost  nearly  forty  horses 
iin.l  v.'u  have  had  ten  die  out  here;  so  we  did  not  do  so  well.     I  .shall 
'-   thankf.d  when  we  get    into    baivacks,  if   ever  we   do   so.  as  we 
sl'=ul    have  a   bed   to   sleep  o...     It  will    be    quite    a    change    from 
sleepn.g  on    the  har.l,  bare  ground  and  (,nly  your  topcoat  to  cover 
><"'  I'-oni  the  wind  and  rain.      1    .suppose   you    have    been    scanning 
Ml."  papers  every  niglit  to  see  if  you  could  see  any  news  about  me, 
I'Nl   we  are  in  a  country  where  all    communication   is   <.ut    off  and 
ili<".v  can   only  take   letters  every  fortnight,  and   it   takes  it  over  a 
"""'^1'    <<)  come,   so   it  will  be  close  on   Christmas  when   you   get 
I  his,  and   I   shall  have  to  wish  you  all  'A  Merry  Ch.istmas  and    a 
'hippy  New  Year'  when  it  comes.     I  think  myself  this  will  be  the  last 
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letter  that  I  ever  shall  he  ahle  to  write,  because  we  are  in  a  tei- 
rible  position,  completely  surrounded  by  Boers,  and  we  are  going 
to  try  to  get  out,  so  let  us  hope  for  the  best. 

"I  am  writing  this  on  my  water  bottle,  so  you  must  excuse 
the  writing.     We  start  fighting  again  in  the  morning." 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  private  in  the  Royal  Field  Artil- 
lery, at  pre.''    ■  t  on  duty  in  South  Africa: 

"I  think  ii  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  way  our  British 
soldiers  are  treated  at  present  in  South  Africa.  We  rise  at  four  A.  M. 
— sometimes  earlier — and  are  out  in  the  burning  sun  all  the  day. 
At  night  we  are  l)ullied  about  like  dogs,  and  fed  by  chance  on  (h-y 
bread  and  coffee.  I  am  a  driver  in  the  Fourteenth  Battery  R.  1\ 
A.,  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  never  saw  such  treatment 
of  our  men — cleaning  harness,  grooming  horses,  driving  drill,  rid- 
ing drill,  gun  drill,  besides  seven  hours'  stables.  We  are  like  slaves 
more  than  British  soldiers.  All  our  boys  of  the  battery  hope  that 
you  will  publish  this  letter,  as  we  are  fighting  for  our  Queen  aii^l 
country." 

Lance-Corporal  Enright,  Third  l»attalion  Grenadier  (Juards, 
writes  under  date,  in  camp,  Jacobsdal,  November  26: 

"  I  write  to  let  you  know  I  am  alive  and  kicking,  though,  as 
yon  will  have  seen  by  the  papers,  we  have  been  twice  in  action. 
The  first  time,  at  Belmont,  on  the  23d,  was  awful.  We  left  camp 
at  about  three  A.  M.  and  nuirched  about  four  miles  in  pitch  darkness. 
Just  as  daylight  was  breaking  we  opened  out  for  the  attack,  and 
just  then  the  enemy  caught  sight  of  us  and  opened  fh-e.  We  had 
then  an  open  space  of  about  2,000  yards  to  cross,  and  as  the  Boers 
were  behind  tremendous  rocks  on  a  succession  of  hills  about  l.<>i)i> 
feet  high,  while  we  had  no  cover  at  all,  it  was  not  pleasant.     Weil. 
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we  got  across  this  ull  right,  and  went  for  their  first  position,  which 
was  among  some  hills  shaped   like  a  horseshoe.     Here  we  lost  our 
adjutant  and  onr  colonel  and  two  officers  wounded,  while  the  men 
were   falling  right  and   loft.     A«  soon   as  we  got  to  the  top  the 
Boers  cleared  out,  as  they  hate  cold  steel.     We  then  saw  they  had 
occupied  a  much  stronger  position  on  another  very  pi-ecipitons  hill 
in   the   rear.     We  then   formed   line  again  and  went    for  them.     It 
was  a  tremendous  struggle  to  get   up  this  place,  as   the  side  was 
like  a  wall,   partly  made  of   loose   bowlders,  and  the   bullets  were 
falling  round    us   like   hail.     You  can  imagine   the  strength  of  the 
position  when   Lord  Methuen  said   he  gave  us  three  weeks  to  take 
it   in.     But   the   Guards   rushed    it   in   three   hours  of  the  hardest 
Hghting  ever  seen.    One  of  the  war  correspondents  with  us  says  ho 
was  at   Dargai,  and   that  was   nothing   to    it.      I    had    the   luck   to 
bring  in  two  prisoners,  and  we  captured  all  the  enemy's  ammuni- 
tion  and    provisions.     The   fight   yesterday  was   pretty  good,  but   I 
did  not  see  much  of  it,  as  we  were  in  the  reserves,  and  only  a  few 
cannon  shot  fell  near  us,  doing  us  no  damage." 

Private  J.  H.  Owen  of  the  Third  Grenadier  Guards,  scrvim,^  under 
General  Lord  Methuen  in  South  .\  frica,  tinder  date  of  Novem  bcr  20,  says: 
"I  cannot  describe  to  you  my   feelings  when    1  first  went  into 
action,  but   I  am  glad   to   be  able  to   tell   you   tliaf    I   lune  como 
through   unharmed.      We  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the    uu.rning  in 
the  direction  of  the  p<,sitioi.  h.dd    by  the  enemy  in  groat  strength. 
We   advanced    to    williin   s<Mne   SOO  yanls.  when    the    Hocrs  opened 
li>U     We   were   orden^d    lo    lay  .lowu.  which  we  did  for  about  half 
an  hour,  the  bullets  all  the  while  whistling  over  our  heads.     Then 
Major  Kinlock  gaNo   the   order  to  advance,  and  addressed  the  men 
llnis:     'Now,  my    boys,  all  together  as  hard  as  you   can  go';  and 
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with  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  a  thonght  of  all  at  home,  1 
dashed  across  the  Inillet-swept  zone.  The  Boers,  fighting  from  the 
right,  drove  ns  into  another  party  of  the  enemy  firing  from  the  left; 
then  Ave  'faced  abont'  and  received  yet  another  terifhc  (ire  from 
the  front.  Thus,  you  see,  we  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  onslaught 
from  three  sides,  and  up  to  this  we  had  not  tired  a  shot.  The 
Boers  have  a  horror  of  the  bayonet,  and,  courageous  as  they  have- 
proved  themselves  to  be,  they  cannot  stand  cold  steel.  So  strongly 
fortified  w;;  he  position  of  the  enemy  that  they  boasted  of  their 
power  to  hold  it  indefinitely.  Yesterday  we  had  another  big  battle 
(Graspan)  ; -id  1  v' n  thankful  to  say  1  have  come  through  safely 
again;  but  steel,  'best  cold  Shetheld,"  again  asserted  its  superioi' 
powers  over  the  enemy.  Just  before  starting  yesterday  (battle  of 
Graspan)  we  had  a  biscuit  divided  between  four  of  us  and  a  drink 
of  coffee,  and  did  not  get  another  mouthful  for  twenty-six  hours. 
1  loUf-  for  a  good  square  meal.  We  shall  be  marching  again 
toMuorrow  (Monday)  towards  Kimberley,  and  we  ai'e  expecting 
shai'[i  woi'k  before  wo  reach  there." 

An  exciting  l)it  of  out[)ost  work  is  described  in  a  letter  from 
Private  Albert  .lanu's,  sei'\ing  with  the  mounted  infantry: 

"Another  of  our  fellows  who  was  out  scouting  came  across  a 
nigger  minding  sonu'  sheep,  oi-  pretending  to  be.  anyway,  and  he 
had  an  l^x[»ress  riHe  with  liim.  So  our  cliiip  loiuls  his  own  rifle  in 
tlie  saildle,  gallops  u[i  to  liini.  dismounts  and  covers  him  with  il, 
makes  iiini  put  his  I'llh^  down  and  then  go  biudv  a  step  or  two. 
Our  chap  tlien  goes  and  [licks  it  u[),  ([uestions  l;im  on  dilTei'ent 
things,  ami  he  tells  him  tiu'i'e  are  no  Hoers  knocking  about,  lii' 
is  going  to  take  liim  prisontM",  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  heais 
voices  shouting     Dick,'  and  'Joe.'      So   he    iiMves   his   prisoner   iiiid 
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goes  up  toward  the  rocks  until  he  is  in  speaking  distance  of  them. 
Then  he  sees  he  has  been  led  into  a  trap,  and  he  mounts  again 
and  rides  for  his  life.  You  can  tell  what  shots  they  are.  There 
were,  I'll  swear,  at  least  fifty  shots  tired  after  him  at  random,  and 
not  one  hit  the  mark. 

"  That  was  the  commencement  of  the  firing  and  we  had  to  gal- 
lop and  go  as  hard  as  ever  our  horses  could  take  us  over  ground 
you  would  scarcely  believe  a  horse  could  walk  on.  It  w'as  full  of 
holes  —  some  like  rabbit  holes,  and  lumps  of  rocks  and  stones  and 
one  thing  and  another  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The 
colonel  who  is  in  charge  of  us  wouldn't  let  us  dismount  and  fire, 
as  he  said  we  should  all  be  cut  up,  and  they  were  too  strong  for 
us,  as  we  were  only  a  small  party  —  and  he  has  got  a  fine  breast 

uf  medals  —  but,  d them,    let's   get   it  over.     A   moiith   to-day 

and  it  will  be  a  bit  nearer  T  hope.  We  chaps  were  swearing  like 
one  o'clock  when  he  wouldn't  halt  us  and  let  us  have  a  packet  at 
'em,  but  1  expect  we  shall  have  another  pop  at  'cm  yet." 

Private  J.  Maddison,  Second  Northampton  Regiment,  who  holds 
a  medal  and  three  ))ars  for  Dargai,  Somani  and  Tirah  \'alley,  writes: 

"We  have  had  two  battles— one  at  Belmont  and  one  at  Enslin. 
We  are  having  it  pretty  stiff,  I  can  tell  you.  The  Boers  have  some 
L^ood  rifies  of  (lerinan  make,  hut  theii'  shots  all  seem  to  go  over  our 
iieads.  At  the  hatilo  of  Belmont  we  captured  some  biscuits  from 
the  enemy;  they  were  shared  among  the  troops.  lu  the  last  light 
we  captured  a  lot  of  horses,  and  I  had  one  myself.  I  was  about 
(lone  up.  same  as  the  remainder,  fighting  al)out  four  hours  on  a 
drop  of  hot  coffee.  When  we  got  in  camp  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
train  to  come  with  our  rations.  Water  is  very  short  out  here. 
The  guards  are  in  the  rear  as  usual." 
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Sergeant  Stockwin,  of  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  writing 
to  his  brother  from  the  battlefield  of  Enslin,  says: 

"If  this  is  warfare  we  have  had  about  enough.  Three  battles 
in  one  week,  and  we  have  not  shaved  for  a  fortnight  or  washed 
for  a  week  through  the  scarcity  of  water.  It'^  not  the  fighting  we 
don't  like;  it's  the  hideous  sights  of  mangled  corpses  afterward." 

Private  J.  Argent,  of  the  Third  (Jrenadiers,  in  a  letter  to  his 
parents  at  Swansea,  says: 

"At  the  ))attle  of  Belmont  we  fought  hand  to  hand.  I  was 
just  behind  David  St.  John  when  he  was  shot.  He  stuck  his 
bayonet  right  through  a  Boer  and  could  not  get  it  out  again.  He 
tried  to  throw  the  man  over  his  shoulder  to  get  him  off,  and  then 
another  Boer  came  up  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  Then 
another  of  our  men  put  his  bayonet  through  that  Boer's  heart." 

Here  is  a  grim  picture  from  a  private's  letter: 

"One  of  our  fellows  was  talking  to  a  parson  who  went  over  the 
battlefield  of  P]lands  Laagte  a  day  after  the  fight.  He  says  there 
were  terrible  sights,  the  most  awful  of  which  was  a  Boer  sitting 
down  quite  naturally,  with  a  bayonet  clean  through  him  and  about 
six  inches  of  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  as  well,  while  the  Tommy  who 
had  given  the  mighty  thrust  was  lying  down  as  if  asleep,  with 
a  smull  bullet  hole  in  his  forehead.  The  Boer  was  grasping  the 
barrel  of  the  I'itle  with  both  hands,  and  his  eyes  were  staring  out 
straight  in  front  of  him  with  a  horrified  look  in  them,  as  if  ho 
had  seen  a  ghost." 

One  of  the  ladies  who  went  out  to  see  the  fighting  at  Lady- 
smith  has  described  that  experience  in  a  lively  letter.  A  shell  landed 
not  many  hundred  yards  away,  and  she  ran  to  get  a  piece  of  it: 

"Off  I   scampered.    Spoke  to  the  first  soldier  T  came  to.     lie 
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said:  'Come  with  me;  I  can  warn  you  in  time  to  clear  before 
HHotlier  comes;  So  I  went  gayly  on,  talking  away.  Another  sol- 
dier said:  'Here  comes  another.'  and  before  we  had  time  to  think 
the  awful  boo,ning  and  shrieking  came-and  I  wish  vou  could  have 
seen  your  younger  sister.  I  just  shut  my  eyes  tight  and  clung  to 
a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  whispered:  'Good  God!'  It  exploded 
about  twenty  feet  away;  perhaps  not  so  much;  the  earth  shook 
under  me,  and  my  legs  felt  shot  all  over." 

A   member  of  the  Army  Service   Corps,  writing   from   Orange 
Itiver  some  weeks  ago,  said: 

"We  have  300  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  here  working  as  laborers  for 
he  Army  Service  Corps  at  4s.  per  day.  They  are  stacking  hay, 
bi-scuits  and  peat.  So  when  they  brought  the  Boer  prisoners  to 
the  railway  station  these  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  made  a  charge  for  the 
trucks,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sentries  with  bayonets  facing 
tl.em  they  would  liave  torn  the  Boers  to  pieces.  They  were  in  a 
of  a  rage,  shouting  'La  Boer!'" 
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TOLD   BETWEEN    BATTLES 

As  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  progressed,  the  name  of  Dehigoa 
Bay  was  more  frequently  nientione.l,  and  there  could  he  no  question 
Huit  this  main  door  to  that  section  of  South  Africa  was  to  prove 
au  important  factor  in  the  stirring  events  that  have  attiacted  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  We  have  referred  to  it  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  douhtless  it  will  he  spoken  of  many  more 
times  hefore  the  end  of  the  hitter  struggle.  It  was  in  Delagoa 
Bay  that  the  British  warships  seized  three  vessels,  whose  cargoes 
were  American  flour,  while  a  Norwegian  hark,  laden  with  supplies 
for  the  Transvaal  I'ailway,  was  taken  into  custody  hy  another 
British  cruiser. 

Africa  has  no  finer  natural  harhor  than  Delagoa  Bay  and  none 
on  the  eastern  coast  that  can  compare  with  it.  It  is  twenty-five 
miles  wide  at  its  hroadest  part  and  seventy  miles  long,  with  a 
depth  sufficient  for  liundreds  of  the  largest  vessels  to  ride  safely  at 
ancl.or.  With  an  entrance  fifty  feet  deep,  and  fully  a  dozen  miles 
HI  width,  it  is  acces.sihle  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  rind  of  weather. 
At  almost  any  time  steamships  from  America,  Li.giand,  Germany," 
iind  Cape  Colony  may  he  found  there. 

The  Transvaal  has  no  soaport-that  is  to  say,  nominally  it  has 
none-but  the  town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  at  the  head  of  the  hay, 
serves  every  such  purpose.  Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles 
almost  due  west  carries  one  through  Portuguese  Africa  to  Pretoria. 
Fifty-four  miles  of  this    distance  is  through  Portuguese  territory. 

(«03) 
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A  littlo  way  beyond  tlie  l)or(ler,  a  branch  lino  runs  to  Barborton, 
the  center  of  the  De  Kaap  gold  tields,  among  the  most  \  )]e  in 
the  world. 

England  would  have  been  blind  had  she  not  perceived  long 
since  the  immense  importance  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Just  twenty-one 
years  ago  the  British  minister  to  Portugal  persuaded  the  Portuguese 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  sign  a  treaty  which  gave  permission 
to  Great  Britain  to  embark  and  disembark  trooi)s  at  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  including  free  passage  for  them  and  their  munitions  of 
war  a(.'ross  Portuguese  territory.  This  was  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  rather  it  would  have  proved  such  had  the  treaty  been 
ratified  l)y  the  Portuguese  Legislature,  but  that  body  re  "ed  its 
consent.     Then,  in  1883,  Great  Britain  set  up  a  claim  to  t  >sses- 

session  of  the  bay  on  the  basis  of  rights  said  to  have  been  granted 
in  1720.  Portugal  vigorously  resisted  this  claim  and  the  dispute 
was  referred  to  Marshal  Mac-Mahon,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Portugal.  The  decision  was  in  fact 
in  favor  of  the  Transvaal,  since  the  whole  business  of  the  port,  with 
a  fractional  exception,  is  hers,  and  the  very  policy  desired  by  Pres- 
ident Kruger  was  carried  out  in  spirit  and  letter. 

The  most  formidal)le  obstacle  to  England's  acquisitions  in  that 
quarter  has  been  and  still  is  Germany,  whose  material  interests  in 
the  Transvaal  are  larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  A  great  deal 
of  German  capital  is  invested  in  the  mines  and  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. At  this  time,  there  are  considerable  German  colonies  in 
twenty  of  the  Transvaal  cities,  including  Johannesburg,  Pretoria, 
Barberton,  Utrecht,  Standerton  and  Lydenburg.  Next  to  the  Dutcli, 
they  are  the  most  favored  of  all  Outlanders. 

The  statement  has  been   made  on   excellent   authority    that  in 
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every  month  succeeding  the  collapse  of  the  Jameson  raid,  war  sup- 
phes  had  arrived  in  Delagoa  Bay  to  be  shipped  by  rail  across 
Portuguese  territory  to  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal.  In  the  year 
following  that  raid  (1897),  the  Transvaal  government  expended 
$4,717,050  for  war  purposes,  and  the  rifles,  cannon  and  ammunition 
thus  purchased  found  their  way  over  the  railway  line  to  Pretoria 
Had  the  whole  territory  belonged  to  the  Transvaal,  the  situation 
would  have  been  in  substance  precisely  what  it  is  to-day. 

With  such  a  steady  inflow  of  war  material  into  the  Transvaal 
for  several  years,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  her  armies  are  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  everything  needed  to  offer  their  formidable 
resistance  to  the  troops  of  Great  Britain.    Dr.  Leyds,  the  agent  of 
the  South  African  Republic  in  Europe,  no  doubt  speaks  truthfully 
^vhen  he  says  these  supplies  are  sufficient  to  last  for  years  to  come 
and   It   is   not   difficult   to   believe   the   other  statements   that   an 
Hiimense  armory  and   several  warehouses  are  packed  to  the  roofs 
with   rifles   and    ammunition.     In    a    preceding    chapter  we    have 
described  the  defenses  of  Pretoria,  and,  when  it  is  added  that  the 
railway  trains  going  westward  have  to  climb  to  the  lofty  plateau 
through  the  steep  and  narrow  defile  at  Komati  Poort,  which  bristles 
witli  cannon,  some  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
that  confront  the  British  forces  in  capturing  Pretoria  from  Delagoa 
Bay. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  the  measureless  deposits  of  gold  and 
the  completion  of  the  railway  line  into  the  interior  of  the  Trans- 
vaal that  roused  Delagoa  Bay  from  its  slumber  to  its  possibilities, 
and  gave  it  a  boom  and  development  that  otiienvise  would  have 
remained  only  a  dream.  It  was  a  filthy,  lazy,  unhealthful  town, 
whose  principal  industry  was  the  reception  and  forwarding  of  the' 
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"oceans  of  rum"  into  the  interior  for  the  natives.  Now  the  steam- 
ships in  the  Naw  York  African  trade  make  regular  calls  at  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  and  the  goods  sent  inland  include  machinery,  squared 
timber,  wheat,  maize,  lumber  and  petroleum,  the  port  being  really 
a  forwarding  point.  The  gold,  however,  has  its  outlet  in  the  Cape 
and  Natal  ports. 

Less  than  half  the  population  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  is  Portuguese 
and  the  place  has  become  what  it  is  througli  German  and  English 
capital.  The  former  government  subsidizes  the  German  steamships. 
As  evidence  of  the  boom  of  the  town,  it  may  be  stated  that  land 
which  in  1SS9  was  worth  less  than  a  dollar  per  square  metre  is 
now  worth  S150,  with  the  tendency  still  upward,  and  houses  in  the 
same  time  have  increased  ten  times  in  value. 

From  what  has  been  said,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  tho 
immense  value  of  Delagoa  Bay  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  so  loni,' 
ago  that  Portugal  declared  she  would  not  consider  any  proposition 
to  sell  it,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  she  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future.  Her  treasury  i,^  in  bad  shape,  and  she  has  not 
yet  paid  for  the  building  of  the  fifty-four  miles  of  railway  line 
through  her  territory.  Upon  its  completion  in  1889,  she  hunted  iifi 
a  pretext  for  declaring  the  concession  of  the  railway  lino  forfeited, 
the  line  confiscated,  but  the  prompt  action  of  the  American  and 
British  governments  brougiit  her  to  her  senses,  and,  when  she  conies 
to  settle  the  bill,  she  may  find  herself  compelled  to  sell  Delagon 
Bay  as  the  only  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds. 

Naturally  the  tendency  of  all  inventions  in  the  line  of  war  is 
to  secure  tho  greatest  destruction  of  human  life.  It  may  be  that 
whtu  universal  peace  comes  to  bless  mankind,  it  will  be  because 
tlio  engines  of  war  have  been  made  so  awfully  destructive  that  no 
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nation  can  afford  to  resoi-t  to  such  means  for  the  settlement  of 
.lisputes.  It  will  be  a  case  of  simply  who  gets  in  the  "first  blow" 
which  will  annihilate  or  render  helpless  the  otiier. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  new  weapon   to   prove    more    merciful 
than  the  implement  it  displaces,  especially  when  no  such  intention 
enters  the  brain  of   the   inventor;  and  yet  that  extraordinary  fact 
applies  to  the  Mauser  rifle,  used  in  our  war  with  Spain  and   figur- 
ing m   the  battles   in   SouLh  Africa.    It  has  been  shown  that  the 
Mauser  has  a  range  and    penetrating   power  so  prodigious  that  a 
few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed  the  wildest  impossibility 
hut  nevertheless  it  is  true  that,  in  securing  this  wo.ulerful  power' 
H  distinct  and  marked  advance  in  lessening  the  horrors  of  war  was 
•nade.     The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Mauser  are  so  small  and  clean 
cut  that  they  quickly  heal,  and  soldiers  readily  recover  from  hurts 
which.  If  inflicted  by  the  older  weapons,  would  inevitably  result  in 
death.    Col.  Albert  L.  Mills,  superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  was  struck   by  a  Mauser  bullet  at  San  Juan,  which 
.ntered  one  temple  and  passed  out  the  other.    It  destroyed  an  eye 
iH.t  to-day,  in  other  respects,  he  is  as  strong  and  in  as  sound  health' 
as  ever.    Had  the  missile  been  fired  by  a  Springfield  or  any  other 
weapon,  he  would  have  been  instantly  Jailed. 

Sir  William  McCormack,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
S.n-ge„ns,  volunteered  his  services  for  the  South  African  war  He 
'Hade  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  the  Mauser  bullets  and  has 
P'.hlished  a  report  of  the  same  in  the  Lamrt,  the  cases  to  which 
">  rei.orts  being  from  the  Wynberg  Hospital,  near  Cai.e  Town. 
Ihey  form  most  interesting  reading: 

"I  saw  a  large  number  of  injuries  inflicted  bv  the  Mausor 
'".llet,    which    is    remarkabio    for    the    small    extermil    wound    it 
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lii'odiices.  In  three-fourths,  if  not  even  a  larger  proportion,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  exit  from  the  entrance  wound,  tliey  were  so 
similar  in  a[)pearance.  Some  were  quite  healed,  but  most  were 
slits  covered  with  an  adherent  black  scab  slij^htly  depi'essed  and 
saucer-like.  Doubtless  some  contraction  had  ta^ '^'^  place  in  healin<r, 
but  the  size  was  much  smaller  than  the  end  c  a  lead  pencil  and 
quite  circular.  A  few  exit  wounds  were  slits  due  to  slight  deflec- 
tion of  the  bullets  in  their  passage.  These  were  already  healed 
like  an  incised  wound  and  showed  a  linear  cicatrix  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Probably  most  of  these  injuries  were  inflicted  at  a  range 
of  1,000  yards,  although  the  men  said  500  was  the  distance,  in  very 
many  instances,  at  which  they  had  been  hit.  One  man,  a  Gordon 
Highlander,  had  his  ell)ow  smashed  up  into  small  pieces.  He 
believed  it  was  an  explosive  bullet,  but  it  may  have  been  a  Mauser 
at  short  range,  for  he  was  hit  at  a  distance  of  300  yards.  The 
Boers,  however,  use  other  weapons.  A  IMartini-Hcnry  bullet  was 
removed  from  the  ball  of  a  man's  thumb  yesterday  —  an  almost 
solitary  example  of  lodged  bullet.  They  also  lire  hollow  bullets 
which  would  have  explosive  effects.  The  Mauser  bullet  weighs,  1 
believe,  about  2.3  gi-ains.  Our  Lee-Metford  is  a  little  heavier,  about 
2.7  grains,  and  ddos  not  carry  so  far  by  some  hundreds  of  yards; 
while  the  old  Martini-Henry  is  nearly  double  in  weight,  or  some 
4.0  grains.  In  the  wards  1  noticed  cpjite  a  number  of  perforating 
chest  wounds  aiul  some  remavlcablo  perforations  of  bone  without 
any  solution  of  continuity  or  comi)lete  fracture;  in  one  in.staniMi 
there  was  a  perforation  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  at  (he  junction  of 
the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  an  injury  which  my 
previous  experience  would  pronounce  quite  impossible. 

"There  were  several  cases  in  which  the  bullet  had  entered  tlio 
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groin  and  emerged  through  the  central  portion  of  the  buttock,  the 
direction  taken  making  it  diflicult  to  conceive  how  the  femoral'ves- 
sels,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  artery,  the  femur  and  other  important 
parts  had  escaped  all  injury.  There  were  four  abdominal  injuries. 
In  two  severe  hematuria  followed  and  the  direction  of  the  wound 
suggested  injury  to  tlio  bladder.  Li  another  the  bullet  entei-ed  the 
buttock  and  emerged  in  front  a  little  below  the  ribs.  In  a  third 
instance  the  abdomen  was  traversed  in  a  similar  direction.  There 
were  hamatemesis  and  bloody  stools  for  three  days  without  any 
further  symptoms.  Li  another  case  the  bullet  apparently  traversed 
the  abdomen  from  the  right  linea  semilunaris  in  front  at  a  point 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  to  emerge  twp  inches  to 
the  i-ight  of  the  lumbar  spine.  There  were  no  symptoms  in  this 
case  of  any  kind. 

"I  will   mention  in  the  briefest  way  some  of  the  cases  I  saw 
during  my  visit  to  the  hospital  at  Wynberg. 

"1.  Bullet  entered  the  chest  on  left  side  close  to  margin  of 
sternum,  just  below  the  sixth  rib.  It  must  have  passed  between 
tlie  internal  mammary  artery  and  the  bone  near  its  division;  the 
ball  then  traversed  the  lung  and  emerged  at  the  tenth  rib  about 
four  inches  from  the  spinal  column;  rapid  convalescence -practi- 
cally no  symptoms;  wounded  on  October  21. 

"2.  Bullet  entered  just  I)ol()w  inferior  angle  of  right  scapula, 
between  seventh  a.ui  eighth  ribs  i)robably,  and  emerged  just  below 
center  of  right  clavicle;  result,  similar  to  case  1. 

"3.  Bullet  entered  opposite  center  erf  infra  spinous  fossa  of 
right  scapula,  emerged  through  rib  in  front  three  inches  below 
middle  of  right  clavicle.  Man  had  IntMnoptysis  for  a  week;  no 
dyspnoea  or  other  symptoms. 
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"4.  Bullet  entered  level  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  about  two 
inches  from  spine  on  right  side,  emerged  two  inches  below  center 
of  right  clavicle.  Man  spat  blood  for  a  week ;  says  he  felt  no 
inconvenience  otherwise. 

"5.  Perforating  wound  of  surgical  neck  of  left  humerus  with 
some  detached  fragments.  Skiagram  shows  extent  of  damage  clearly. 
The  fragments  were  removed;  patient  convalescent. 

"6.  Wound  across  knee;  bullet  entered  one  and  a  half  inches 
behind,  and  on  level  of  head  of  right  fibula,  emerging  on  inner 
side  opposite  middle  of  internal  condyle.  Wounds  healed;  joint 
mobile. 

"7.  BnUet  entered  anterior  aspect  of  thigh  two  inches  above 
upper  border  of  patella  and  in  the  middle  line,  emerged  over  the 
innpi-  tuberosity  of  tlie  tibia,  which  ap[)eared  to  be  grooved  V)y  it. 
Wounds  healed,  joint  mobile,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  joint 
escaped. 

"S.  HuUet  entered  middle  of  outer  side  of  right  knee  and  emerged 
through  center  of  patella,  causing  a  complete  transverse  fracture 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  separation.  The  wounds  had  healed 
and  the  nniii  had  l)een  able  to  get  about,  but  on  the  previous  day 
he  had  fiiilen  and  had  hurt  tiie  injured  knee,  which  caused  a  great 
deal  of  swelling.  Tiiere  is  no  rise  of  temperature  and  he  is  doing 
Avell.  The  joint  is  fairly  movable.  This  man  is  a  Boer  Held  cornet. 
Pretorius  by  name.  He  is  a  Hue  looking  man,  with  a  cheery. 
l)leasant  face,  and  speaks  English  perfectly. 

'",).  Hullct  (Mitered  opposite  center  of  patella,  tiirough  which  it 
passed,  and  (Mucrged  opposite  inner  c()ndyh\  which  was  grooved  l)y 
the  ball.  All  evidence,  save  the  scars  of  entrance  and  exit  wounds, 
had  disappeared  and  the  knee  was  apparently  as  good  as  ever. 
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"10.  Scar  of  entrance  wound  immediately  over  the  right 
femoral  artery  and  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
artery  can  be  felt  pulsating  exactly  beneath  it.  The  bullet  then 
passed  apparently  inside  tlie  upper  end  of  the  femur  without 
impairing  the  bone  and  emerged  just  posterior  to  the  great  troc- 
hanter. 

"11.  Bullet  entered  in  front  of  and  an  inch  below  the  top  of 
the  great  trochanter,  which  it  grooved,  and  emerged  through  the 
middle  of  the  buttock. 

"12.  Bullet  entered  anterior  surface  of  thigh  at  junction  of 
middle  and  upper  thirds  and,  passing  internally  to  the  femur,  emerged 
through  the  center  of  the  buttock.  In  none  of  these  last  three 
cases  had  any  important  structure  been  damaged,  and  the  wounds 
were  either  completely  healed  or  were  still  covered  with  the  small 
black  scab  already  mentioned. 

'■13.     In  this   case   tlie   man  was  wounded   on   October    21  and 
operated  on   by  Colonel    Stevenson   twenty-four  days   afterward  in 
the  base  hospital  — viz.,  on  November  14.     He  was  doing  quite  well 
nhen  I  saw  him,  and   three  days  later  I   heard  he  was  practically 
quite  well.     The   bullet   entered  fi-om  behind  two  inches  below  the 
fold   of  the  axilla  and   omiM-ged  in  front  just  beneath  the  anterior 
axillary  fold.      When  Colonel    Stevenson    saw  him   he   diagnosed   a 
•  lamaged  artery  froui  the  gradually  increasing   tense   swelling  and 
absence  of    radial  pulse.      He  made  an  incision,  which  had  subse- 
quently to  be  enlarged  to  five  inches,  and,  after  turning  out  nearly 
u  pint  of  dark   clotted  blocxl,  found  a   large   breach    in   the    vessel 
where  the  axillary  becomes  brachial.    When   the  final   portions  of 
clot  were  removed,  a  formidable  rush  of  arterial  blood  occurred,  but 
this  was  immediately  controlled  and  both   ends  of  the  vessel  were 
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securelj'  ligatured.  Wlien  T  saw  the  man  a  week  exactly  after  the 
operation  the  external  wound  had  healed  except  where  the  drainage- 
tube  emerged.  The  temperature  was  normal  and  the  general 
condition  excellent.  The  wound  was  not  quite  aseptic  from  the 
start,  but  all  went  well.  There  was,  when  1  examined  him,  no 
perceptible  radial  pulse. 

"14.  One  man  had  four  wounds  in  the  upper  excremitios, 
caused  by  the  same  bullet.  It  entered  the  arm  on  the  outer  side 
two  inches  above  the  elbow  joint  and  emerged  two  inches  below, 
and  then  entered  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  smashed  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal-joint,  and  finally  emerged  over  the  first  phalanx. 

"  15.  Bullet  entered  subcutaneous  surface  of  tibia,  a  little 
l)elow  the  junction  of  upper  with  middle  thirds  of  the  shaft  of 
that  bone.  There  was  a  clean  cut  perforation  through  the  tibia, 
but  no  general  fracture  or  solution  of  continuity,  which  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  compact  tissue.  This  man  says  he  was  hit  at 
500  yards,  but  more  probably  it  was  1,000. 

"  16.  Bullet  passed  transversely  across  forehead  about  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  orbits;  the  bone  is  deeply  grooved  and  along 
the  upper  margin  there  is  an  elevated  fracture  parallel  to  the 
groove.  The  man  describes  himself  as  being  'knocked  silly'  for  a 
time  and  there  was  a  temporary  diplopia,  but  the  wounds  at  each 
side  of  the  forehead  are  healed  and  he  claims  to  be  perfectly  well. 

"17.  Bullet  entered  right  malar  bone  close  to  its  junction 
with  zygomatic  process,  passed  almost  transversely  across,  and 
emerged  just  above  the  center  of  the  left  zygomatic  arch,  which  it 
grooved.  There  was  copious  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  the  left 
ear,  in  which  the  patient  is  now  deaf.  He  complained  of  loss  of 
smell  for  a  time,  but  this  is  restored.     He  is  going  about  the  ward, 
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fhe  wound  quite  healed,  and  says  he  is  perfectly  fit  and  well, 
rhis  man  was  wounded  on  October  30,  distance  said  to  1)0  250 
yards." 

On  January  4,  a  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  in  Brussells 
to  formulate  a  national  address  to  President  McKinley,  urging  his 
intervention  in  South  Africa.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
address: 

"Deeply  moved  by  the  terrible  and  sanguinary  conflict  in  which 
two  civilized  nations  are  engaged  in  South  Africa,  the  undersigned 
make  an  urgent  appeal  in  favor  of  that  mediation  that  you  alone 
are  in  a  position  to  offer.  We  implore  yon  to  fnlHll  this  sacred 
(Uity  toward  the  fraternity  of  mankind." 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  the  statement  was  made  by  the  United 
States  government  that  no  request  of  the  nature  referred  to  had 
been  made  by  the  Transvaal  government  and  no  attention  would 
he  paid  to  such  requests  unless  made  by  both  governments. 

Attention  was  now  fixed  upon  Ladysmith  and  the  campaign  of 
Genei^l    ^Juller    for    its   relief.     The  widespread    anxiety   was   not 
allayed  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  dispatch  from  General  Buller: 
"Frere  Camp,  January  6—12:45  P.  M.    The  following  has  been 
roceived  from  General   White   (the   commander  at   Ladysmith):    'I 
luive  beaten  the  enemy  off  at  present,  but  they  are  stillaround  me 
in  great  numbers,  especially  to  the  south,  and   I   think  a  renewed 
attack  very  probable.'    T  see   the   sun   has  failed,  so  T  cannot   get 
further  information  from  Ladysmith  until  to-morrow." 
A  second  dispatch  soon  followed,  as  follows: 
"  Frere  Camp,  January  7.     I  received  the  following  to-day  from 
Tieneral  White:    'At  3:15  P.  M.,  January  6,  the  attack  was  renewed 
iind  was  very  hard    pressed.     I    have    absolutely   no    more    news.' 
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There  is  no  sun.  There  is  a  camp  rumor  that  General  White 
defeated  the  enemy  at  five  P.  M.  and  took  400  prisoners.  I  sent 
all  available  troops  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Colenso.  The 
trenches  there  are  all  occupied  by  the  enemy." 

Tbe  two  days'  fighting  in  front  of  Ladysmith  was  of  the  hard- 
est character.  The  Boers  made  desperate  efforts  to  secure  possession 
of  Caesar's  Camp  and  its  redoubts  on  Bester's  Hill,  which  is  less 
than  two  miles  south  of  the  British  headquarters  in  Ladysmith  and 
five  miles  west  of  the  Boer  position  on  Isambulwana  Mountain. 
More  than  once  it  looked  as  if  tiiey  must  succeed,  but  they  were 
met  with  unsurpassable  courage  and  at  one  time  were  repelled 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Believing  that  General  White's  helio- 
graphs meant  that  he  urgently  needed  relief,  General  Buller 
responded  by  ordering  an  advance  by  the  two  brigades  of  General 
Clery's  division  with  a  body  of  cavalry  supported  by  artillery 
towai'd  Colenso,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  6.  Night  descended 
as  the  British  trooi)s  ai)proached  Colenso,  but  although  the  Boer 
intrenchments  were  occupied  in  force,  no  reply  was  made  from 
any  of  their  positions  to  the  British  fire.  The  indications  were 
that  General  Joubert  was  forcing  matters  to  an  issue.  Much  con- 
cern was  felt  for  the  garrison  at  Ladysmith,  for  it  was  known  that 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  was  there  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  running  low. 

A  minor  reverse  befell  the  British  at  Colesborg,  where  four 
companies  of  one  of  the  battalions  made  a  night  attack  on  a  Boer 
position,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  officers  and  sev- 
enty men  taken  prisoners.  The  result  most  to  be  deplored  was 
the  moral  effect  produced  by  this  incident  upon  the  Boers,  who 
were  sure  to  be  greatly  encouraged. 
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Regarding  General  Gatacre,  it  may  be  said  his  attention  was 
occupied  with  the  doings  of  the  Boers  and  insurgent  Afrikanders 
to  the  east  of  his  headquarters  at  Sterkstroom.  It  was  stated  from 
Cape  Town  that  they  were  strengthening  their  position  in  Barkly 
East  and  were  continually  joined  by  members  of  the  Afrikander 
population  in  the  northeastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 

One  reason  given  for  the  delay  of  the  Kimberley  relief  column 
was  not  generally  known.  It  appears  there  were  but  three  points 
in  the  direct  advance  to  Kimberley  where  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  could  be  depended  upon,  and  all  of  them  were  held  by 
Boers,  who,  as  usual,  had  erected  strong  defensive  works. 

A  dispatch  on  January  11  announced  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  General  Kitchener  and  his  staff  at  Cape  Town,  where 
they  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  since  days  must 
pass  before  the  hand  of  the  commander  could  be  felt,  the  general 
attention  was  directed  northward,  where  everyone  knew  important 
events  were  impending. 

The  news  from   Cape   Town   was  that  the  Boer  successes  had 
caused  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  their  favor.    Even  the  c>iildren 
in  schools,  less  than  fifty  miles  to  the  northward,  were  practicing 
their  songs  of  triumph  and  exultation.    There  seemed  basis  for  the 
statement    that    President   Kruger   asked    Boer    headquarters    why 
Liidysmith  was   not  attacked,   to   which  the  reply   was  made  that 
the  losses  would  prove   too  heavy.     Then   the   President   suggested 
that   the   Orange   Free  State   force  be  put  at  the  front.     This  was 
'Inne,  and  they  gave  the  best  possible  account  of  themselves.     They 
managed  to  seize  a  hill  fi-om  the  British,  and  when  afterward  the 
Transvaal   Boers   retreated   before   General  White's  counter  attack, 
th.'v  were  taunted  and  jeered  by  the  Free  Staters,  who  held  their 
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capturod  position  until  driven  out  by  tlie  British  at  the  point  of 
the  l)ayonet. 

Tiiere  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  distrust  of  Cfeneral 
Metliuon  was  not  only  general,  but  was  growing.  He  had  l)een 
guilty  of  great  rashness,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was  to  \w 
relieved  of  his  command  of  the  Kimberley  relief  column  at  the 
Modder  River,  'j'he  statement  was  made  by  the  Lirerpool  Post  that 
the  War  Office  had  in  its  possession  a  letter  from  (reneral  Wauchopo. 
written  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Magersfontein,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life,  containing  these  words: 

"This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever  write.  1  have  been  ordered 
to  perform  an  impossible  task. 

"T  have  vainly  remonstrated,  but  must  obey  or  surrender  my 
sword." 

It  was  said  further  that  when  Wauchope  fell,  he  exclaimed: 

'"For  (lod's  sake,  don't  blame  me,  boys;  it  is  not  my  fault." 

There  was  wonder  on  the  part  of  many  why  General  Metliuen 
ever  received  the  important  command  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
He  possessed  no  more  than  mediocre  ability,  and  social  influence 
had  mucli  to  do  with  his  promotion,  the  proverbial  "pull"  across 
the  water  being  as  effective  at  times  as  in  Washington.  II.  S.  A. 
The  Magersfontein  defeat  was  similar  in  its  nuiin  features  to 
Balaklava.  There  Nolan  was  killed  in  executing  the  movement 
when  "someone  had  blundered,"  and  the  lips  of  General  Waucliope, 
who  niiglit  have  told  the  whole  truth,  were  sealed  forever. 

The  first  move  of  General  Buller  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
was  in  the  direction  expected.  He  reported  in  his  dispatch  fro.ii 
Springfield  (between  the  upper  stream  of  the  Tugela  and  the  Little 
Tugela)  that  he   had   occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  main  stream 
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at  Potgieter's  Drift  and  seized  the  crossing.  The  intention  to 
attempt  a  movement  by  the  Boer  riglit  Hank  was  evident  from  the 
numerous  reconnaissances  in  the  direction  named.  That  the  Boers 
rliemselves  expected  it  was  shown  by  their  disappearance  from 
Springfield  a  number  of  days  before  and  their  taking  up  of  a  posi- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  Tugela,  commanding  Potgieter's  Drift. 
There,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  they  strongly  fortified  and  intrenched, 
mounting  some  of  the  guns  captured  at  Colenso  weeks  before. 

The  official  statement  of  the  losses  on  January  6  put  them  at 
13  officers  and  135  men  killed  and  27  officers  and  245  men  wounded. 
That  of  the  Boers  was  much  less,  though  no  reliable  figures  were 
given.  The  statement  was  persistently  repeated  that  (General  Methuen 
had  been  only  nominally  in  command  of  his  division  since  the  Magers- 
fontein  defeat. 

There  had  been  such  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality 
in  Delagoa  Bay,  that  the  Portuguese  minister  called  "by  appoint- 
ment "  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  January  6.  The  call  was  followed  by 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Portugal  that  thenceforward  she  would 
use  greater  care  in  observing  the  duties  of  a  neutral. 

At  the  same  time  no  little  irritation  was  felt  over  the  attitude 
of  Holland.  The  right  of  the  young  Queen  to  hold  what  sentiments 
she  pleased  could  not  be  questioned,  but  England  maintained  that 
something  was  due  her  official  position.  She  showed  marked  favors 
to  Dr.  Leyds,  the  Transvaal  agent,  who,  with  his  associates,  had 
shipped  munitions  of  war  and  enlisted  officers  without  the  least 
hindrance.  Moreover,  she  wrote  to  the  Pope,  the  Kaiser  and  the 
King  of  Italy,  praying  them  to  take  the  diplomatic  initiative  to 
>itop  the  cruel  war. 

England   has  had    no  stancher    friend   in    her   troubles   than 
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Italy.  From  the  beginnini,'  she  placed  every  facility  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  agents  engaged  in  buying  mules  and  other 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  enforced  her  neutrality  posi- 
tion against  the  Boer  agents.  Furthermore,  when  the  Creusot 
Company  absolutely  refused  to  sell  guns  to  Great  Britain,  word 
was  telegraphed  from  Rome  to  the  War  Office  in  London  that  the 
great  gunmakers,  the  Acieries  Company,  had  ready  for  shipment  a 
battery  of  large  quick-firers,  equal  in  all  points  to  the  famous 
French  weapons.  It  took  but  a  short  time  for  a  bargain  to  Ijg 
struck.  Dr.  Leyds  sent  a  written  protest  to  Rome  and  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  reception,  which  was  all. 

A  notable  incident  occurred  on  January  6,  when  a  small  Brit- 
ish force  from  the  Orange  River  bridge  camp  occupied  a  positioii 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Zoutpan's  Drift,  just  within  tlie 
Free  State  border,  this  being  the  first  lodgment  on  Boer  territory. 
A  reconnaissance,  a  week  later,  by  General  Methuen,  into  the  Orange 
Free  State,  from  several  points  on  the  railway  betw^een  the  Orange 
and  Modder  rivers  toward  Bloemfontein  and  Jacobsdal,  showed  the 
country  within  twenty  miles  of  the  border  to  be  free  apparently 
of  Boers,  though  signs  were  seen  of  them  near  Jacobsdal. 

A  sortie  was  made  by  the  Kiraberley  garrison  on  the  9th 
toward  Kamfersdani,  north  of  the  town  and  near  the  '\.il(  >-ks. 
There  was  a  sharp  exchange  of  artillery  fire.  *  othing  was 
accomplished.  The  Rhodesian  force,  feeling  it  ,y  for  the  r  ef 
of  Mafeking,  found  the  bridge  four  miles  south  >f  the  Gaberones 
destroyed.  Later  dispatches  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
bombardment  of  Mafeking,  the  eastern  fort  defending  the  place 
was  demolished  and  abandoned  by  the  British  garrison,  which 
withdrew  into  the  town.    Nothing  seemed  more  probable  than  that 
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Colonel    Baden   Powell,    unless  .speedily  relieved,  would   be  obli-ed 
to  capitulate. 

On  January  15   the  Boers  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  a 
hill  at  Rendsberg,  Cape  Colony,   held   by   the  Yorkshires  and  New 
Zealanders.    They  displayed  great  daring,  creeping  up  the  hill  and 
using  everything   that   could   be  turned  into  a  cover.    When  close 
to  the  wall  they    made  a  rush,   but   the  Yorksliires,   consisting  of 
Oiily   one   company   of  the   battalion   and   a   small    party  of   New 
Zealanders,  some  of  whom  had  never  been  in  battle  before,  bounded 
over  the  wall  and  made  so  fierce  a  bayonet  cliarge  that  the  Boers 
were  put  to  a  headlong  flight  and  had  to  abandon  their  killed  and 
wounded.    Their  loss  was  given  as  twenty-one  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 
It  was  characteristic  of  President  Kruger  that  he  should  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  events  that  took  place  in  his  country.    It  would 
be  the  same  if  his  peoi)le  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion.   He  issued  a  circular  letter  to   his  generals   urging  them  to 
zeal  and    promptitude,    and    declaring    that    God  so    blessed  their 
efforts  that,  with  energy,  a  successful  issue  might  be  expected.    He 
urged  them  to  read  Psalm  xxxiii,  adding  that  the  enemy  had   fixed 
their  faith  on  Psalm   Ixxxiii.     His   final    words  were:     "We  must 
continue  to  fight  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work  we  have  given  a  description 
of  the  home  life  of  President  Kruger  and  of  that  remarkable  man's 
personality.  Since  that  was  written,  the  following,  from  the 
Christian  Intelligencer,  has  appeared,  and  it  seems  appropriate  that 
It  should  close  our  reference  to  Oom  Paul,  thus  comi-leting  a  pic- 
ture which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  though  framed  in  the 
grim  setting  of  bloodshed  and  war: 

"It  is  during  the  Jameson  raid.    The  first  lady  of  the  land  is 
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knittiug  stockings  for  her  grandchildrei).  She  is  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  the  simple  cottage  ^vhich  constitutes  the  executive  man- 
sion of  the  South  African  Republic.  In  the  "zykamer"  (parlor) 
the  president  confers  with  nis  cabinet,  "Tonte"  (aunt)  Kruger's 
attention  soenis  to  be  entirely  taken  up  by  her  work.  She  is  count- 
ing the  stitches.  Suddenly  she  raises  her  head  and  listens.  Some- 
body is  speaking  English. 

It  is  one  of  the  guards  which  have  been  placed  around  the 
cottage  in  order  to  protect  Ooin  Paul  from  any  treacherous  design 
on  the  part  of  the  "  Uitlanders."  Mrs.  Kruger  has  an  invincible 
aversion  to  ihe  tongue  of  the  British,  although  she  speaks  it  fairly 
well.  She  immediately  puts  her  knitting  down  and  enters  the 
room  where  the  cabinet  is  in  session.  She  unceremoniously  inter- 
rupts the  i)roceedings  and  informs  "Neef"  (cousin)  Joubert  that 
one  of  the  guards  was  an  "Engelsman"  (Englishman),  Through 
the  window  she  points  out  the  man  in  question.  Piet  Joubort 
laughs  and  assures  her  that  the  guard  is  a  loyal  "Afrikander." 
Her  luisl)and  suppcn'ts  him,  but  his  good  wife  is  not  satisfied,  Siic 
quotes  the  old  Dutch  uroverb  that  "caution  is  the  mother  of  the 
china  closet,"  and  insists  that  the  guard  >o  replaced  by  a  man  wlio 
will  speak  "de  taal"  (the  language)  when  on  duty.  The  members 
of  the  cal)inet  know  from  experience  that  there  is  .*>  gainsaying 
"Tonte"  Kruger  in  matters  which  pertain  to  her  husl)and's  safety, 
and  under  some  pretext  or  other  (ieneral  Joul)ert  sends  the  offend- 
ing guard  home.  "The  first  lady  of  the  hind"  returns  to  the  porch 
and  (juietly  resumes  her  knitting. 

A  truly  remarkable  woman  is  this  old  lady,  in  whose  veins 
fi(^vv8  the  blood  of  the  Duplessis  family,  one  of  her  ancestors  luiving 
!)(M'ii  llic  great  Due  de  Richelieu, 
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When  the  writer'^  i„f„n„a„t,  Mr.  H.  Verscbun,,  the  well-known 
utch    t.«eler,    visited    IVesident   Kruge,-   at    Pretoria,   he    to„nd 
Vlrs.    hn,Ber   e„g,.,ed   in    preparing   dinner,   the   incanmtion  ot  „ 
simple     o,.„keeper:  yet.  when  a„  hour  later  the  ,.„nver.,atio„  t„,.„ed 
-   .-.t  ers  political,  he  ,va..  .surprised  to  tin.l  her  rennukably  well 
".  onned    „er  husband    evidently   having  a,   deep    respe.-t   for   he, 
-l.."ent      Mrs.   Kruger  ren,i„ded  Mr,  Verschun,    distin,.tlv  of  the 
nnce.^  Ihsn.ard,  who.n  he  had  n.et  in  Varziu  yea,.  ,.eto,-e,  and 
»l.o,  tho„Kl,  never  openly  ,„ixing  in  polities,  .see.ned  to  him  to  be 
a  ve,-y  valuable  counsellor  to  the  „,an  of  blood  and  iron 

K.„dhearted.  as  she  i.,,  there  is  a  peculiar  ,dea,n   i„   her  eyes 

u  .enever  the  subject  of  England   is   .neutioned,  a e,-    ,„istrL 

">  -n  that  ,s  Mr,tish  is  so  deep  that  to  the   casual    visitor   it  mav 

-.-  ""J"«t.     But  when  she  begins  to  tell  ot  the  dangc-s  and  th; 

.«;r.v  of      e  long  ..teks"  to  wlueh  her  fan.ily  has  been  fo,-ced  bv 

l>nt,sl,   sold,e,.,   it  is  easily  „,„le,-stood    how  .leeplv  this  ave.sio,", 

-ooted  „,  her  heart  as  well  as  i„  the   b,.easts   of  -Afrikanders- 

'      •"">■  !«■  ..oted  he,-e  that  this  is  the  „a„,e  which  ail  Boers  i„va,-'i. 

■My  Kive  to  themselves,  they  never  using  the  word  "Boer,-  ex,.ept 

as  a  des,gi)atio,i  for  a  farniei-). 

It  is  a  ,.„u,„,„u  thing  in  the  T,an.svaal  to  hear   ,„othe,-s  bring 
■-■'  nhl,.u  to  obedieuce  by  telling  them  that  (he  "  Engels.nau - 
"'"  ''alch  then,  unless  they  u.iud  their  pai'ents 

^Vi,e„  we  take  this  hat,,.!  of  tbei,.  ene.nies  into  co„side,-atio„, 

I-  I<".;1"0..,  au.i  hu,nanity  will,  which  the  Boe,.-.-eve„  ace.ndiug 

'■  l'....l,sh  tes,„„on,v  --„.„„  ,„e  l),.it,sl,  wounded  and   p,.i,soners  U, 

"■  present  war  beco„,e„  a  sfong  proof  of  the  true  Christian  spLi, 

■"'<"»i:  the  people  of  the  Boe,'  .-epublics. 

A^vo,-y  pretty  exa.nple  of  this  is   f,„.nished    when  M,.s.  Kruger 
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and  her  husband  every  morning  gatliei-  the  wliole  household  in  the 

parlor   and   a   chapter  from   the   Scriptures    is   read    by  either  the 

President  himself  or  his  wife. 

The  finst  lines  of  Mrs,  Krnger's  favorite  hymn,  translated  from 

the  Dutch,  read  as  follows: 

"  Where  love  doth  dwell,  there  the  Lord's  blessing  raineth, 
There  dwells  the  Lord,  there  man  His  l)liss  ohtaineth 
In  life  and  in  eternity." 

Though  always  afraid  of  publicity,  Mrs.  Kruger,  in  conjunction 
with  her  most  intimate  friend,  the  wife  of  (len.  Piet  Joubert,  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  temperance  movement  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Transvaal  only  a  few  years  ago.  Before  that  tiuic 
there  had  l)een  little  necessity  for  temperance  work  in  the  two 
republics,  the  Boers  being  a  very  abstemious  people,  but  the 
great  iuHux  of  foreign  adventurers  and  miners,  especially  at  Joliaii- 
nesburg,  changed  the  situation,  and  there  was  serious  danger  for 
the  younger  generation  of  Boei\s  at  least.  Mrs.  Kruger  and  Mrs. 
Joubert  have  from  the  beginning  worked  earnestly  for  the  gooil 
cause  and  have  succeeded  in  minimizing  the  danger  which  threatenetl 
their  people. 

And  now,  while  the  cruel  war  is  going  on,  who  is  there  more 
deserving  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world  than  the  kind 
old  woman  who  has  seen  seven  sons  go  into  battle  and  is  now 
praying  to  God  for  her  country  and  for  them? 

H.  Van  den  Ueiuui. 
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River  and  shelled  the  ridge  and  the  reverse  slope  of  the  front  position, 
where  the  enemy  were  lying  in  the  bushes.  Shrapnel  was  used  and 
it  did  terrible  execution.  The  fire  effectually  checked  the  Boers  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  receive  reinforcements  througli 
the  ravine. 

"  Tiie  enemy  throughout  the  engagement  displayed  the  most 
stubl)oni  courage.  They  were  evidently  determined  to  succeed  or 
die.  Me;iiiwhilo  their  guns  were  very  busy.  They  threw  more  than 
a  liundrcd  shells  at  the  Fifty-third  Battery  and  tlii^  troops  aiding 
it,  Tiie  British,  however,  were  equally  gallant  and  resolved.  They 
pressed  the  enemy  l)ack  step  by  step  until  the  remnant  broke  and 
fle<l  in   disordei". 

"A  tci'fitic  storm  of  rain  and'  hail  had  meanwhile  swelled  the 
streams  info  torrents  and  numbers  of  the  fleeing  Boers  in  trying 
to  cross  them  were  swept  away. 

"  The  sti-uggle  at  this  point  had  now  ended,  but  there  was  a 
moi'c  exciting  contest  going  on  in  the  direction  of  Wagon  Mill.  At 
two  o'clock  a  storming  party  from  tiie  llarrismith  commando  crept 
slowly  and  cautiously  along  the  donga  in  the  valley  which  divides 
the  British  posts  from  their  camp.  A  few^  riHe  shots  killed  the 
Hrilish  pickets. 

"TiuMi,  taking  advantage  of  the  cover,  tlie  enemy  gradually 
icacluMJ  the  ci'(>st  of  the  hill,  where  the  South  African  Light  Hors(^ 
were  posted.  Tlu^  latter  were  forced  to  retire,  not  iiaving  breast- 
works. The  Boers  coutinued  to  advaiuio  until  they  reached  tlu' 
emplacement.  wher(>  they  surprised  sonui  working  parties.  Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  with  a  handful  of  men.  nnide  a  gallant  effort  to  hold 
I  he  i»osition,  but  the  British  were  outnumbered  and  driven  back. 
The  Boers  then  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  hill.    The  Free 
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Staters,  however,  were  unable  to  \'enture  far,  having  to  face  a  heavy 
Hre  from  a  sangar. 

"The  Twenty-first  Battery  and  some  cavalry  arrived  and  pre- 
vented the  stormers  from  being  reinforced,  l)ut  the  British  position 
was  critical.  They  had  retired  for  cover  beyond  the  slope.  While 
the  enemy  were  making  their  way  into  the  intervening  pass,  Major 
Bowen  led  a  charge  with  a  few  ritfes  against  them,  but  fell  shot. 
Lieutenant  Tod  took  his  place  and  met  the  same  fate.  Then  ]\lajor 
Wallnutt,  calling  the  scattered  Gordons  together,  charged  and 
drove  the  Boers  Ijack  and  joined  Lieutenant  Jones. 

"A  pause  then   took   place  in  the  fighting,  ])ut   soon  after,  tak- 
ing advantage   of    the    storm,    the    enemy   attempted    to    rush    the 
[•osition.     Three  of   their   leaders   reached   the    parapet,   hut  Jones 
and  Wallnutt  shot  them  down.     Jlajor  Wallnutt  immediately  after- 
ward fell.     This  renewed  check  discouraged  the  assailants.     Never- 
theless, small   parties  of   the   braver  ones   maintained  a  murderous 
tire  from  ))ehind  the  rocks.     The  final  l)low  was  a  charge  made  by 
three  comi)anies  of  the  Devonsliires  across  the  open   under  a,  terri- 
ble Hre.     They  faii'ly  hurled  the  enemy  down  the  hill  at  the  point 
of    the    bayonet.     In    the   charge   Captain    Lafone   and    Lieutenant 
Field  were  killed  and  Lieutenant  Masterson  and  (en  nu:-!!  wounded. 
■'Our  i)Ositioii  was  now  secure.     Attacks  on  tiie  north  and  east 
had   also   been    re[)uls('d    and    the   assault   had    failed    all  along   the 
luie.     The    lioers    lost    heavily.      Tliey  admit   that    (he   engagement 
was  the  most  severe  blow  their  arms  have  sustained  since  tiie  open- 
ing of  the  campaign. 

"They  were  conlident  of  their  ability  to  capture  the  town. 
They  had  called  for  refnfoi'cements  from  Colenso  to  assist  th(>m. 
The  Ladysmith   garrison  can   now  await  the  coming  of   relief  with 
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renewed  confidence.  The  Kav]  of  Ava,  like  Lieut.-Col,  Dick-Cunj'- 
inghiun,  was  niovtally  wounded  while  going  forward." 

Deeiily  interesting  as  was  this  news,  it  Avas  almost  overlooked 
in  the  excitement  })rodiiced  hy  the  announcetnent  that  General 
Bnller  luul  l)(>gnn  his  adviince  ii[)f)n  Ladysmith.  and  tidings  .of 
the  highest  imi)ortan(;e  were  imminent.  Lord  Diindonahl,  with 
the  mounted  brigade,  daslu^d  forward  on  the  11th  and  seized  the 
Springfield  bridge.  Thcni  ho  pnslied  on  and  took  a  strong  position 
at  vSwarfz  Koi),  which  commanded  Fotgieter's  Uiift.  The  Boers 
were  completel.\  surprised,  a  numl)er  of  them  Ijeing  in  the  river 
bathing  when  Lord  Dundonald's  if()oi)s  ap[ieareti. 

With  th(>  e\c(>p(i()ii  of  the  garrison  left  to  hold  CoUnu-o,  the 
whole  Ib'itish  foiT(>  a(1\anced  without  further  delay.  The  South 
African  Light  llorx^  wIsIkmI  to  bring  the  ferryboat  to  the  south  side 
of  the  ri\tM',  and  six  of  their  dai'ing  fellows,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Carlyle.  swam  the  stream  and  brought  over  the  boat. 
While  doing  this  they  were  ex[)osed  to  a  brisk  tire,  l)ut  no  one 
was  hit. 

in  a  dispatch  friun  S[)earman's  Camp,  dated  -January  18,  the 
War  Ollice  was  infoiMued  !»y  (Jeu(u-al  IhiUer  that  one  battery  of 
field  ai'tillery,  a  howit/er  and  ({imioimI  Lyttlcton's  briga,de  had 
crossed  the  Tugela  at  I'otgieter's  Drift  and  wci'c  bombarding  the 
Hoer  [tosition  livi>  mil(\'^  liighcr  ui>.  The  troops  of  (leneral  Warren 
had  [)ass(Ml  the  I'ivci'  on  a,  pontoon  bi'idge.  The  news  was  contirmcil 
by  a  dis[)atch  from  (leneral  Lord   L'obcrts. 

A  I'cconiiaissaiu'e.  made  on  .lanuary  I'J.  showed  th(>  Hoers  were 
strongly  iulr(Miclu»(|  on  a  niunbei'  of  low  hills  ucwv  the  river  an  I 
extending  to  Ladvsmith.     Their  second  main  lini^  of  defense  was  at 
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hill   of   considerable   elevatiuu.     The  winding  coiu\se  of  the  Ta^^eia 
lidded  further  strength  to  their  position. 

On  the  eve  of  impending  events,  all  were  interested  in  knowing' 
what  forces  were  at  the  disi)osal  of  General  Biillei-.      In  Ladysniith 
Itself  were  what  was  left  of  four  cavalry  regiments,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  one  being   prisoners  at  Pretoria;   there  were  also   the 
ivtunants  of  eleven   infantry   battalions,    the  greater  part  of  two 
a  ho    being    in    Pretoria,   and   six    tield    artillery    batteries,  General 
White's  mountain  battery  having  been  captured  at  Nicholson's  Nek. 
Outside    of    Ladysniith    there    were    twenty-one    battalions    of 
infantry,  making  up   six    brigades  and   four  battalions  employed  to 
guaid  the  base  and  conimtinications,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  none 
more  than  five  hundred  strong,  nine  field  battei'ies.  and  one  mountain 
liattery  of  artillery.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  two  of 
the    formei-   l)atteries    no    longer   existed,  they  having  had  one  gun 
'lostroyed    an.)    ten   captiiretl    in    the    defeat  at    Colenso.     The    last 
accounts  represented  General   I5uller  as  also  having  six  naval  guns, 
the  intention  being  to  add  eight  others. 

Summing  up  the  fcnres  against  which  General  .loubert  was  io 
act.  there  were  thirty-four  infantry  battalions,  six  regiments  of 
••iivalry,  nine  field  batteries,  u  single  mountain  ])attery  and  eighteen 
iiaval  guns.  In  ad<lition.  tliei'c  were  the  colonial  and  other  irreg- 
Hhir>,  numl)eriiig  some  'i.lJOO  uien. 

Th(>  Tugela  l)eing  i)asse(l,  the  tirst  important  action  reimrted 
was  that  in  which  the  mounied  force  of  Loi-d  Dundonald  was 
engaged  on  .January  17.  It  took  place  west  of  Acton  Homes  and 
the  IJoer  force  was  .said  to  number  250.  They  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  21  killed  and  2:)  prisoners,  the  liritish  losing  one  olHcer 
killed  and  three  men  killed  and  wounded.     The  fact  that  the  British 
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occupied  the  position  thus  secured  showed  that  it  was  considered 
of  importance.  The  Boers  were  in  such  force  in  the  neighborhood 
that  General  Warren,  the  superior  of  Lord  Dundonald,  found  it 
necessary  to  reinforce  him  with  a  detachment  of  a  cavah-y  regi- 
ment. 

Such  momentous  issues  depended  upon  the  results  of  this  for- 
ward movement  that  General  Duller,  like  an  experienced  general. 
took  every  step  with  extreme  care.  The  statement  that  Ladysmitli 
still  contained  enough  food  to  last  for  days  if  not  weeks,  was  reas- 
suring and  removed  the  necessity  of  General  Buller  hurrying  his 
movements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  twenty  deaths  in 
three  days  from  enteric  fever  showed  there  was  no  time  to  be 
wasted  in  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  upon  which  anxious  attention 
has  been  fixed  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  news  that  was  allowed  to  pass  the  censor  showed  tliat  (len- 
eral  Buller  was  proceeding  with  extreme  caution,  fully  sensible  of  the 
momentous  issues  at  stake.  These  reports,  arriving  on  January  2<K 
were  that  his  artillery  had  opened  on  the  Boer  positions  whit'h 
blocked  the  forward  movement  of  his  infantry  and  which  had  to  ho 
carried  before  he  could  complete  the  turning  movement  on  which  his 
operations  for  the  relief  of  Ladysniith  depended.  It  was  aj)parent 
that  the  Boers  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on  Tabanmyana  Moun- 
tain, well  in  front  of  General  Warren's  right  and  General  Lyttleton's 
left.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boers  were  preparing  for  tlio 
tMicounter  with  the  same  skill  and  iron  resolution  that  they  had 
shown  in  their  previous  engagements.  The  reconnaissances  failed  to 
induce  them  to  unmask  their  positions. 

The  relief  of  Ladysmith  had  become  a  military  necessity.  Not 
only  was  the  prestige  of  the  British  army  involved,  but  the  call  for 
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such  relief  was  imperative  in  order  to  hold  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony 
in  submission.  It  had  been  found  necessary  a  short  time  before  to 
proclaim  martial  law  in  the  Philipstown,  Hopetown  and  Prieska  dis- 
tricts, the  last  being  well  to  the  west.  If  the  OO.OOO  Dutch  capable  of 
bearing  arms  should  choose  to  rise,  the  British  troops  would  be  placed 
in  a  most  critical  situation.  The  reports  of  Geneial  Ibiller  showed 
the  difficulty  in  attaining  effective  positions,  the  Boers  mainlv  fallin-r 
back  from  the  advanced  ridges  between  it  and  the  British  advance,  as 
the  artillery  of  the  latter  was  pushed  ahead  to  cover  the  infantry. 
When  night  approached,  about  a  hundred  wounded  were  brought  in, 
the  number  of  killed  not  being  stated. 

On  January  22,  however,  a  dispatch  was  received  from  General 
Buller  shedding  light  on  General  Warren's  attack.     It  was  as  follows: 

"Spearman's  Camp,  January  21,  nine  P.  M.-Generiil  Warren  has 
been  engaged  all  day,  chiefly  on  his  left,  which  he  has  swung  for- 
ward a  couple  of  miles.  The  ground  is  difficult,  and,  as  the  hghting 
is  all  the  time  up  hill,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much  we 
have  gained,  but  I  think  we  are  making  substantial  progress." 

The  War  Office  also  received  the  following  from  General  Buller, 
dated  Spearman's  Camp,  January  21,  6:55  A.  M.: 

"In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  General  Warrfii,  and  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  position  in  front  of 
Potgieter's  Drift,  General  Lyttleton  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force 
yesterday.  This  kept  the  enei  y  in  their  trenches  in  full  strength 
all  day.  Our  casualties:  Third  Battalion  King's  Royal  Rifles,  two 
killed,  twelve  wounded,  two  missing." 
The  following  from  a  correspondent: 

Spearman's  Camp,  January  21,  10:20  P.  M.— After  ten  hours  of 
continuous    and    terrible   fire  yesterday,  Generals    Hart   and   Clery 
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julviiiiced  1.000  yiirds.  The  Moei's  iiuiinttiiiie«l  an  irregular  fire  (liirni;j; 
the  night,  l)ut  the  British  outposts  did  not  reply.  'I'his  morning  at 
daybreak  the  Boers  opened  a  stiff  fire.  The  British  stood  to  tlie 
guns,  where  they  liad  sh^pt.  and  the  engagement  was  renewed  vigor- 
ously. Tin?  field  artillery  poured  shrapnel  into  the  enemy's  trenehes. 
A  runn)r  tiuit  Ladysmith  had  be<'n  relieved  enlivened  th«  British, 
who  sent  up  a  ringing  (dieer.  This  was  taken  for  an  advance. 
The  first  kopje  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the 
Boers  retreated  to  the  next  kopje,  which,  like  most  others,  was 
strewn  with  immense  bowlders,  sinMnount(Ml  by  mounds  on  the 
summit.  The  Bi-itish  advanced  steadily  and  the  Tioers  relaxed 
slightly.  The  Boers  did  not  show  sutdi  tenacity  as  prfndonsly.  TIumv 
Nordenfeldts  iired  at  long  intervals  and  their  cannon  Hred  but 
seldom.  Ap[iarently  the  Boers  were  shoi't  of  l)ig  ammunition.  .Ml 
day  the  roar  of  musketi'y  lire  continued.  The  Bi'itish  took  tlirec 
Boer  positions  on  the  mountain  and  found  shelter  liehind  the 
bowlders. 

On  January  23  absolutely  no  news  was  given  out  in  Kngland. 
in  connection  with  the  oi»ei'ations  of  vJeneral  Buller.  in  the  way  of 
official  dispatches.  The  Keuter  agency  and  the  Associated  Press, 
however,  managed  to  get  through  several  messages  fi-om  Boei' 
sources,  and   it   i-<  intei'esting  to  not(^  their  account  <.f  the  desperat(> 


■itruirgle   going   on    in 


vicinifv  of    the    Tuyela    Ki\(>r.     One  cor- 


res])ondent  states  that   Commandant  \  iljoen  narowly  escaped   being 
killed  l>y  the  explosion  of  a  lyddite  shell. 

Head  Boer  Laager,  Ladysmith,  Monday.  January  22. — -A  battle 
has  been  raging  along  the  Oliver's  ITook  road  since  Saturday 
Vetween  the  Boers  uiuler  Pretorius  and  (5.000  British.     The  fightiui^ 
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Cronje  have  been  sent  thither.  The  British  elsewhere  are  only 
making  a  reconnaissance  of  the  I3oer  positions.  President  Steyn 
was  under  (ire  at  the  foremost  position  of  the  Free  Staters.  The 
-luarters  of  Generals  White  and  Hunter  were  smashed  this  morn- 
ing by  a,  shot  from  "Long  Tom."  It  is  not  known  whether  any  of 
the  occujiants  of  the  building  were  killed. 

Boer  Camp,  Upper  Tngela  River,  Sunday,  January  2L-After 
Commandant  Botha  checked  the  British  advance  yesterday  morning 
ir  was  exi)ected  that  there  would  be  no  further  action'  until  to"^ 
morrow. 

This  afternoon,  however,  signs  were  discerned  of  au  i.itended 
movement  in  the  British  northern  camp.  '  AVhen  the  heat,  which 
was  more  frightful  than  any  yet  experienced,  had  worn  off,  tl'ie  Brit- 
ish cannon  started  in  full  force  and  the  infantry  advanced  in 
extended  order.  Generals  Botha  and  Cronje  held  the  high  hills 
over  which  the  road  lo  Ladysmith  passed.  When  the  Mauser  fire 
opened  a  pandemonium  of  sound  filled  the  air.  The  vindictive 
"•rash  „f  lyddite  shells,  ihe  sharp  volleys  of  Lee-Metfords  and  the 
whiplike  crack  of  Mansers  were  interspersed  with  the  bomn  of  the 
Hi>er  Maxims. 

The  battle  ended  with  darkness,  but  not  witliout  evidenc(>s  of 
"•xauiion  among  the  British  that  were  manifest  at  sunrise.  Field 
<''rnet  Ernst  Emilio  was  killed,  nor  did  the  g(>nerals  escape 
unscathed.  At  the  central  position,  Swart  Kop,  where  the  <.ther 
'■(.iid  to  Ladysmith  crossed  the  hills,  the  British  a.hanced  from  low 
l<opjes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tngela  unmolested.  Then  they  entered 
Hie  zone  of  Mauser  lire,  and,  although  their  naval  guns  kept  up 
the  usual  terrible  racket,  the  advance  was  stopped  ami  the  British 
'':nl  to  count  out   their   dead   and    wounded.     Ciinmandant  Viljoen 
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and  two  burghers  were  knocked  senseless  by  an  explosion  of  lyd- 
dite, but  Commandant  Viljoen  leeovered.  Field  Cornet  Hcill)idii 
was  wounded,  and,  on  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot. 

The  Hritish  loss  was  probably  insignificant.  They  complain 
that  expansive  l)ullets  in  Mausers  were  found  in  the  field  and  soff- 
nosed  bullets  with  Lee-Metfords.  The  Boers  admit  that  sportinir 
Mansers  were  occasionally  found,  but  they  deny  the  charge  resi)ect- 
ing  expansive  bullets.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  Boers  witli 
cannon  or  rifle  at  tlie  Swart  Kop  position  this  side  of  the  river. 
One  thousand  infantry  and  a  battery  advanced  into  fhe  second  row 
of  low  hills  between  the  republicans  and  the  river.  Heav}^  cannon- 
ading proceeded  at  a  range  of  2,0(K>  yards,  but  the  Boers  maintaiiuMi 
the  silence  of  death.  This  must  have  staggered  the  British,  as  tlic 
advance  was  stopped,  and  this  morning  they  had  retireil  to  ilicir 
old  positions. 

For  several  days  mo  definite  news  came  of  (ieneral  Buller's 
effort  to  take  Spion  Kop,  "the  key  to  Ladysmith."  Spion  Kop  is 
described  as  a  hill  4,800  feet  high,  of  which  the  summit  is  about 
four  miles  north  of  Wagon  Drift.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
a  plateau,  five  or  six  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  the  western 
edge  overlooking  the  line  from  Wagon  Drift  to  Acton  Honie-^. 
From  Spion  Kop  the  Boer  big  guns  hold  a  position  against  Lady- 
smith.  Rifleman's  Ridge  is  about  eleven  miles  away  in  a  straight 
line  and  may  be  seen  with  a  good  glass.  The  task  before  (teneral 
Buller's  foi'ce  was,  first,  to  take  Spion  Kop  and  any  other  part  of 
the  plateau  then  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  After  that  he  hvA 
eleven  miles  to  cover,  and  perhaps  fifteen  to  walk,  and  the  Boer 
l>ig  guns  to  capture.  ' 

England,  and  in    fact  the  whole   world,  waited  breathlessly  t'ui 
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news  of  Buller-s  advance.  Then  suddenly  came  the  announcement 
that  Spion  Kop  had  been  taken  by  the  British  January  26.  There 
^\  as  great  joy  in  England,  for  here  was  something  in  the  way  of  real 
success.  London  glowed  with  the  hope  that  the  end  was  now  neai- 
and  that  the  Boers  would  be  driven  back  at  once.  But  this  hope  was 
only  t.-ansitory,  for  three  days  later  it  was  given  out  that  General 
W  arren  had  been  unable  to  hold  the  hill,  and  after  tremendous  loss 
of  men  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Spion  Kop  in  the  night-time 
after  holding  it  only  a  few  hours.  Warren's  lack  of  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  further  painful  announcement  that  General  Buller  had 
retreated  with  his  whole  army  across  the  Tugela.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  (General  liuller's  dispatch  posted  by  the  liritish  War  Office 
•Fan  nary  28: 

On  January  20  Warren  drove  back  the  enen.y  an,l  obtained 
lK>ssession  of  the  southern  crests  of  the  high  table  land  extending 
trou,  the  line  of  Acton  Homes  and  Tfonger's  Poort  to  the  ^^estern 
hadysmith  hills.  From  then  to  January  25  be  renuiined  in  close 
contact  with  tho  enemy.  The  enemy  held  a  strong  position  on  a 
range  of  small  kopjes  stretching  f,-om  northwest  to  southeast 
across  the  plateau  from  Acton  Homes,  through  Spion  Kop,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tugela.  The  actual  position  held  was  perfectly 
t<>nable.  but  did  not  lend  itself  to  an  advance,  as  the  southern 
slopes  were  so  steep  that  Warren  (-oul.!  not  get  an  effective  ai-tillery 
position,  and  water  supply  was  a  difficulty. 

On  January  23  F  assented  to  his  attacking  Spion  Kop,  a  large 
nill.  indeed  a  mountain,  which  was  evidently  the  key  (.f  the  posi- 
tion, but  was  far  more  accessible  from  the  north  than  from  the 
south.  On  the  night  of  January  23  he  attacked  Spion  Kop,  but 
found  it  very  difficult  to   hold,  as  its   perimeter  was  too  large,'  and 
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Wiiter.  which  ho  hud  been  led  to  believe  existed,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary dry  season,  was  found  very  delioient.  'I'lie  crests  wcr(>  licid  all 
that  day  a^Minst  s(>\  (>r'>  attacks  and  a  lieavy  shell  (ire.  Our  men  t'oui-lii 
with  j^reat  gaUantry.  I  would  especially  mention  the  conduci  oi 
the  Second  Canun'onians  and  the  Third  King's  RiHes,  who  supported 
the  attack  on  the  mountain  from  the  steepest  side,  and  in  each 
case  fought  th;Mi'  way  to  the  top,  and  the  Sec)nd  Lancasinre 
Fusiliers  aud  Second  Middh:'se\,  who  magnificently  :na.intained  the 
best  traditions  of  the  British  army  throughout  the  trying  day  of 
Jannar\  '24,  and  Thornyo'oft's  mounted  infantry,  win,  fou  hi 
thro'ighout  till'  (hty  equally  well  alongsiile  of  them. 

General  Woodgate,  who  was  in  connr.antl  at  tlie  summit,  havwiur 
been  wounded,  the  o'licer  who  succeed. -d  iiim  (h'cided  on  the  night  of 
January  iM  toal)anilon  th(>  position,  and  did  so  l)efoi'(>  dawn  danuar\ 
2").  1  i-eaclie(l  Warren's  camp  at  5  A.  M.  on  January  L'5  and  decided 
that  a  second  attack  on  S[iion  Ko[)  was  useless  and  that  the  (Miem_\  - 
right  was  ioo  strong  to  allow  me  to  force  it.  Accordingly  I  decided 
to  withdi'aw  tlu^  forc(>  to  tln^  soutli  of  the  Tiigela.  At  C  A.  M.  we 
commiMice(l  w  ithdi'awing  the  train,  and  by  S  A.  ^I.  .]ani'a''y  '11 
(Saturday)  W'ari'en's  force  was  ''oneentrated  south  of  the  Tugela 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  pound  of  stores.  The  fact  that  the 
forci'  could  witliiliaw  from  actual  touch — in  some  cases  the  hue, 
were  le.-s  than  a  thousand  yards  apart — witli  the  encMnw  in  thi 
manner  it  did,  is,  I  think,  sulhcient  evidence  of  the  morale  of  the 
ti'eop,.,  and  that  we  wert*  permitted  to  wifjidi-aw  our  cumbrous  ox 
and  muh^  transports  across  the  I'iver,  eighty-live  yards  broad,  wilh 
iwenty-foot  hanks  and  a  ve"y  swift  cni'reni.  unmolested,  is,  I  think, 
pi'oof  thai  the  enemy  has  b(MMi  taught  to  res[)ect  our  soldier,-' 
ligliting  powers. 
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The  I'ollowiii^^  was  the  lioer  arcount  of  the  battle:  Boer  llead- 
nuart ers,  Moilder  Sitruit,  Upper  Tiijjrela,  Wednesday,  Jaiiiuu-y  24, 
iiiit!iii,Ldit,  \  iii  lionMi/o  Marqnez,  Thursday,  .lanuary  25.  Some 
\  rylieid  hur;^di(>rs  from  the  outposts  on  lie  liiiiiiest  hills  of  the 
Spioii  Ko[)  irroiip  iii.shed  into  liie  hi:ig(U'  sayin;^'  thai  the  kop 
was  lost  ami  that  tli(>  Hiijjrlish  had  tak(M.  it.  K'e'iiifori'iMiiciits  were 
oi'dered  up.  hut  iiotliiiiir  could  he  done  for  some  time,  the  hill  htdn}.' 
(  iivclopicd  ill  tliick  mist.  At  dawn  tht»  Ileidelherg  and  Ctirolina 
coiitinjrents,  siip[d(Mnented  from  othm- ('()nunainlos,  I>egan  the  ascent 
i.f  tlic  hill.  Three  spurs,  i)reeipitous  projections,  faced  the  Boer 
positions.  Tp  these  the  advance  was  made.  The  horses  were  left 
under  the  ii'-st  t'rrace  of  rocks.  Scitliii,:.''  tlie  ste(^[)  hill,  the  Boors 
lound  that  the  KiiLdish  had  improved  the  ()[)[)ortiinity  and  inirt'iu'hed 
heavily.  Between  the  lines  of  f reiifhcs  was  an  "pen  veldt,  which 
iiad  t<i  h(>  ruslu^il  iindiM'  a  heavy  hi(\  not  (nily  from  rilles,  hut  ot 
i\(ldite  and  shrapiad  from  held  guns,  'i^in^e  forces  asccnided  the 
three  sinirs  coiu'dinaiely,  under  cover  of  tii'e  fiom  the  Vwi'  Stut.e 
Kni[i[)s.  a  Cren.'ot  and  a  iiig  Maxim.  The  Enjjflish  tned  io  rush  the 
lloers  witii  th(>   haycniet,   luit  their   infantrv    went    down   liefore  the 
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Th(>  Boei'  advance  continued  on  tlw  'wo  kopjes  eiii*t  «»f  Spimi   Kop. 
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way  and  l)rokp,  abiuidonin^  the  [losition.  The  prisoners  speak 
liighly  of  tlie  bravery  of  the  bnr^'hers,  who,  despising'  cover,  stood 
against  the  sky- line  edj^es  of  the  summit  to  shoot  the  Hnblin 
I-'iisiliers,  sheltered  in  Ww  trenches.  Firing  continued  for  some 
time,  and  then  tlie  Fusiliers  and  the  Lij^dit  Horse,  serving  as 
infantry,  thi<'\v  ui)  their  arms  aiiitl  rushed  out  uf  the  renches. 
Tlie  effect  of  tlio  al)andonment  of  '>[)ion  Ko[)  by  tli(>  Fnglish  can 
hai'dl\  b(>  gaugeil  as  }(>t,  l)ut  it  must  prove  to  be  iniinense.  An 
unusually  high  proportion  of  lyddite  shells  did  not  explode. 

A  London  war  correspondent,  writing  from  Frere  Camp.  Janu- 
ary -().  descrjlted  the  action  at  Spion  Ko[>  as  follows: 

"F  have  just  ridden  in  her(\  having  left  Oeneral  MuUei's  foi'*  '^ 
in  the  new  posit  ions  south  o*'  the  1'ugela,  to  which  they  retireil  in 
consetpicnce  of  the  reverse  at  Spion  K'op.  The  fighting,  both  beforr 
and  aftt'i'  tlic  occupation  of  tiie  mountain,  was  of  a  despcu-ate  char- 
acter. Spiiui  Ko[>  is  a  precipitous  mountain  overtopping  the  whole 
liiu'  of  kopjt's  along  the  Fpper  Tiigehi.  On  tlu'  I'astern  side  the 
uiou'.dain  facfs  Mtjunt  Alice  and  I'otgieter's  Drift,  standing  at 
right  angles  to  the  Moer  central  postion  and  Lyttleton's  advanceil 
position.     Thf  southei-n  point  descends  in  abrupt  stei)s  to  the  lower 
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On  the  western  side.  opi)Usite  the  I'ight  oui[)ost> 


W'ai'J'en's  fiu'ce,  it  is  inaccessibly  steep  unt il  the  point  \vh('r<>  the  nek 
joins  the  kop  to  tlu^  main  range.  Then  tlu're  is  a  gentle  slope,  which 
allows  cas)  acces>  tn  the  summit.  The  nek  was  strongly  held  I'V 
the  Boers,  who  also  occui)iei|  ;<  heavy  spur  parallel  with  the  koiije. 
where  the  rui'Uiy  was  concealed  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-li\t'  rilh' 
pits,  and  was  thus  enaiih'd  to  bring  to  beai'  upon  our  nu'n  a  damag- 
ing cross  tin'.  1h(>  o;d>'  [)()ssible  point  t'oi'  a  Mritish  attack  being  the 
sontluMii   si(le.  with   virtually  sheer  preci[)ices  on  the  left   and   right. 
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"A  niirrow  foon-ath.  admitting  men  in  single  file   only,  to   the 
■^umnut,  opens    into    u    porffvilj    flat    tal)le    land,    prol.al.lv    of    800 
square  yards  area,  np<,n  -.vhieh   tl.e    H,.ers    had    hastily   eonnnenced 
to  make  a  transverse  trench.     Our    men    were    able   to   oecnpv  the 
fnrther  en,i  of  this  table  land,  where  the  ridge  descended  to  another 
lat.  winch  was  again  succeeded    by   a   romul,  stony  eminence   hel.l 
by  the  l]oers  in  great  strength.     The  ridge    held   by   our    n.en   was 
taced  by  a  number  of  little  kopjes  at  all  angles,  whence  the  Boers 
sent  a  c(.ncentrated    fire   from   their    rifles,  supported    by  a  Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt  and  a  big  long-range  gun.     W  hat   with   the    riHes.  the 
machine  guns  and  the  big  gun,  the  summit   was   converted    into  a 
perfect  hell.     The  shells  exploded  contin.uUly  in  our  ranks,  and  the 
nfle  h-re.  from  an  absolutely  u.iseen  enemy,  was  perfectly  appalling. 
Kelnforcements   were  hurried  up  by  (leneral  Warren,  but  they  had 
to  cross  a  stretch  of  tiat  ground   which  was  literally  torn  up  by  the 
tlymg  lead  (.f   the  enemy.     The    unfinished   trench   on    the   summit 
gave  very  .piestionable  saelter,  as  the  enemy's  machine  guns  vvere 
so  accurately  trained  upon  the  place  that  often   sixteen    shells    fell 
in  the  trench  in  a  single  nnnuf^'. 

"Mortal  me.i  could  n(.t  pennanently  hold  such  a  position.  Our 
^'allant  fellows  hehl  it  tenaciously  for  twenty-four  iH.urs,  and 
t'lon,  taking  advantag,>  of  the  dark  night,  abandoned  it  to  the 
I'nemy." 

(»u  Februur.v  I  it  was  given  out  that  the  total  list  of  casualties 
»fc.,ve  Ihe  Tugola  was  I.tlsa  men  a..d  oflicers  and  200  missin-  It 
wMs  tlu.ught  at  first  that  Ibdler-s  retreat  meant  the  abandonment 
<>l  Ladysmith,bul  a  more  hopef.il  feeling  prevails  after  the  opening 
"f  I'arliament.  The  Queen's  speech  gave  m,  indicati(,n  ,.f  an  abau- 
•l-in.enf,  of  the  .tr.i^rle.     The   London    Tnue,  called   Spion    Kop  a 
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"socoiul  Yorktown."  hut  insisted  on  the  dispatcli  ;.f  r)(),()00  more 
men  to  South  Africa. 

y\Y.  Wyndhani,  in  hehalf  of  the  <rovernment,  declared  !,i  the 
House  of  Commons  that  (ireat  Hritain  would  shortly  have  In  South 
Africa  ISO.OOO  rej^'ulars,  7,000  Cana.iians  and  Australians,  and  2I),000 
South  African  volunteei's,  nuikin^f  a  total  of  218,000  troops,  with 
452  j^Mins. 

When,  in  tiin(>s  of  peace,  Great  liritain  pauses  to  enshrine  the 
heroes  whose  lih)od  was  shed  for  tlu;  relief  of  Ladysmith,  the  name 
of  (ieneral  Sir  Kedvers  Buller  will  not  jjiovoke  adverse  criticism. 
Kcw  commanders  in  the  histoi-y  of  war  were  called  ui)()n  to 
siccomiilish  such  a  stupendous  task  as  tluit  wiii(di  (Jeneral  Buller 
completfMl,  when,  after  four  months  of  almost  unparalleled  lightinjj:, 
constant  vijfilance  in  i-e[)ellin,if  forces,  and  des[)erate  struijj^les  with 
the  death  dealin^^  fevers  and  <i;rim  starvation,  he  sent  his  troops 
into  the  dusty  sti'eets  of  the  ](m^'-I)elea<;uered  city.  All  the  Euglisli 
s[)eakiiii(  world  said  that  costly  as  the  campaij^Mi  had  ])een,  March 
2S  was  a  day  lon^f  to  l»e  rememhered  as  marking  the  greatest 
suhstantial  result  of  tlui  British  a<lvance  on  the  federals.  The  sick. 
sore,  weak  and  half  sfai'Ncd  garrison  cheeretl  faintly,  hecause  of  its 
physical  condition,  hut  the  cheer  was  heard  around  the  world- 
Weeks  afterward,  when  some  of  the  powder-nuirked  and  hullet- 
torn  heroes  who  had  driven  the  Boer  forces  from  the  besiegeil 
city  reacluMl  Albion's  shoi'es,  an  awaiting  people  emphasized  the 
cheers  until  the  farthermost  boundaries  of  the  belt  of  atmosphen* 
surrounding  this  munilane  sphere  must  lia\e  been  agitated. 

iieneral  Huller  had  ix'en  commander-in-chief  of  thf>  British 
force's  in  South  Africa  until  Decendjer  17,  1st)*,),  when  ihe  Imperial 
War  Ollice  issued  the  order  conferring  (ju  Lord   Roberts  that  com- 
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mand.  Three  attempts  to  succor  Tiadysmith,  as  the  workl  well 
luiew,  had  been  as  ^'alhuitly  made  as  any  fighting  man  of  the 
world  could  make. 

The  fourth  and  successful  attempt  at  rescue  had  been  accom- 
jilished  l)y  the  expenditure  of  much  blood  and  effort.  Ladysmith 
was  a  prize  that  the  federal  armies  battled  hard  for.  Millions  of 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  were 
stored  in  the  beleaguered  city.  It  was  apparent  that  Natal  could 
never  be  quieted  until  the  Boers  were  driven  from  their  points  of 
advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  city.  Critics  not  blinded  by  the 
desire  of  the  commander  for  his  three  attempts  to  surmount 
olistacles  that  have  never  been  adequately  described  to  the  world, 
iulinit  that  the  story  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  at  once  the 
most  thrilling  tale  of  blood  and  fire,  and  the  most  inspiring  chapter 
of  the  war  in  Natal.  Having  established  a  camp  at  Chievely  and 
put  his  army  in  good  condition,  General  Uuller  moved  to  the  ford 
u(  TOSS  the  Tugela  River  near  Colenso  and  attempted  a  crossing 
I)e(;eniber  15.  He  was  with  the  main  column  under  Gen.  Sir 
("ornelius  Francis  Clery,  numbering  some  liJ.OOO  men,  and  although 
!i(^  knew  the  Roers  were  strongly  entrenched,  not  only  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  stream,  but  had  placed  sharpshooters  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  as  well,  the  charge  was  ordered. 

Commandant  Joubert  was  indisposed  at  the  time — his  illness  soon 
resulted  in  his  demise  -but  he  had  laid  out  a  line  of  defense  to  which 
his  second  in  command.  General  Schalkenberg,  strictly  adhered,  and 
the  result  was  a  reverse  for  the  British  arms.  Tlu^  Imperial  forces 
fought  with  a  bravery  that  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  but 
the  unseen  foe  worked  great  carnage.  Nearly  1,150  otlicers  and  men 
were  killed,  wounded  or  missing,  or  included  in  the  list  of  prisoners. 
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All  but  two  of  the  guns  of  the  Fourtoeutli  and  Sixty-sixth 
batteries,  under  command  of  Colonel  Long,  were  captured.  Field 
Marshal  Roberts'  son  was  killed  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  retake  the 
guns,  and  the  nation  shared  with  the  gray-haired  hero  of  Kandahar, 
his  intense  grief,  wliicli  even  the  granting  of  the  much  prized 
Victoria  Cross  to  his  dead  son,  did  not  assuage. 

General  Clery's  force  was  disposed  in  three  columns;  that  of 
General  Hart  attacking  on  the  left.  General  Ilildyard's  on  the  right 
and  General  Lyttleton's  in  the  center,  the  latter  being  prepared  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  other  two  if  necessary.  As  the  English 
advanced  to  the  ford  they  were  met  by  a  tire  that  mowed  down 
the  brave  lads  in  tiles;  Avhen  they  dashed  into  the  water  they 
l)ecame  entangled  in  the  strands  of  barbed  wire  hidden  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  while  tlouiidering  there,  were  easy  victims 
of  tlie  infilading  volleys  from  the  marksmen  ensconced  behind 
well-concealed  positions. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  l)atteries  named,  having  been  ordered  to 
the  support  of  the  infantry,  took  position  by  order  of  Colonel  Long, 
on  the  river  hank  within  fair  range  of  tlie  l}oer  riflemen,  and 
before  the  guns  were  fairly  at  work,  the  horses  and  artillerymen 
were  nearly  all  shot  down.  Colonel  l^yon's  bravery  and  zealous 
desire  to  hit  the  enemy  a  telling  blow  from  a  close  range,  may 
have  blinded  his  judgment,  and  while  lie  was  not  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  the  reverse,  the  loss  of  the  guns  convinced  (ieneral  Ihillcr 
that  further  efforts  to  effect  the  crossing  would  be  futile,  and  li" 
therefore  oi'dor(Ml  a,  return  to  ('amp  Chievely.  The  Dublin  and 
Inniskilling  Fusileers,  tlu;  Counaught  Ihmgei's  and  the  Devon  regi- 
ment were  the  greatest  sufferers. 

Great  Britain  was  plunged  into  grief  by  three  reverses — General 
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Gatacre's    at    Stormberg,    Lord    Methuen's    at    Ma-^ersfontein    and 
General  Bailer's  at  the  Tugela,  but  the   indomitable  spirit  of  the 
T.nperial  arn,y  was  not  broken.     The  rank  and  hie  was  even  more 
eager  to  crush  the  Boer  forces.     Withholding  comment  on  Deneral 
Buller,  the    people    settled    down    to    await    further   advices.     Lord 
Roberts,  from  his  liead(p,arters,  gave   General   Buller  full  swin-^   in 
Natal,  and  on  January  11,  1<J00,  Sir  Redvers  again  massed  his  fm-ces 
on  the  south  bank  of  the   river,  occupying  Potgeiter's  Drift,  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Colenso,  eight  miles  north  of  Springvaal  on  the  road 
to  Dewdorp  and  Ladysmith,  his   advance    line    being  about    fifteen 
Hules   fron>    Wagon    Hill,   where   General    White,    commanding    at 
Ladysmith,    administered    such    a    sound    thrashing    to    the    Boers 
January  (J. 

Fighting  began  in  earnest  on  January  19,  when  General  AVarren 
began  working  over  the  ridges,  the  Boers  keeping  bin,  busily 
engaged  that  day  and  the  day  following.  General  Lvttleton 
occupied  a  position  near  Brakfontein,  and  then  General  Warren 
tried  a  flanking  movement  on  the  left  toward  8i)ion  Kop  The 
occupation  of  the  position,  and  the  subsequent  abandoning  of  the 
Ivop,  have  been  exhaustively  treated  in  this  work.  On  the  27th 
General  Buller  was  again  south  of  the  Tugela,  his  second  elTort  to 
reach  Ladysmith  having  cost  him  1.<)S5  officers  and  men,  removed 
from  the  field  of  service.  (Jeneral  Woodgate,  who  was  wounded  on 
the  24th,  died  the  following  day. 

On  February  2,  General  Buller  again  rccrossed  the  Tugela.  this 
time  with  his  determination  to  succeed  so  pali-able  that  th..  cor- 
respondents wired  home  their  positive  assurances  that  (ieneral 
White's  garrison  would  soon  be  freed.  It  was  even  said  that 
Buller  had  resolved   to  win    or    die    in    the  attempt.    No   burgher 
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resistance  could  withstand  such  detenniiuitioii.  The  commander 
had  learned  the  efficacy  of  artillery  in  those  rocky  valleys,  and  his 
guns  were  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  of  execution.  Vaal 
Krantz  was  occupied  and  a  feint  attack  at  Potgeiter's  Drift  was 
made,  the  idea  being  to  form  a  ^Yedge  that  would  separate  the 
)ioer  forces  at  Spion  Kop  and  Colenso,  The  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  was  driven  into  the  range  of  hills  south  and  east  of  Brak- 
fontein  with  the  object  of  drawing  the  burghers  out  of  their 
entrenchments  so  that  the  British  could  get  at  them  in  the  open 
near  Ladysmith,  General  Lyttleton,  on  Vaal  Krantz,  was  com- 
pelled to  sustain  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from  three  sides  for  two 
days,  February  5  and  (>,  the  most  effective  work  being  done  by  the 
Boer  guns  on  Doom  Kloof,  besides  repelling  attacks  from  the 
infantry  of  the  burghers,  which  made  repeated  charges.  These 
were  met  in  gallant  style  by  the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  King's 
Royal  Rifles  and  Scottish  RiHos,  who  not  only  held  their  own 
ground,  but  forced  the  Boers  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
British  steel  was  too  much  for  the  enemy  that  had  hitherto  care- 
fully avoided  many  close  encounters  with  the  dasliing  British 
troops. 

Towards  sunset  on  the  6th,  General  Lyttleton  was  relieved  by 
General  Hildyard,  but  even  fresh  troops  could  not  stand  such 
persistent  pounding.  The  army  was  at  length  forced  to  withdraw, 
having  lost  3G8  killed  and  wounded.  All  England,  and  indeed  the 
entire  world,  was  astonished  that  General  Bnller  had  wavered  in 
his  determination — that  he  had  retired  again  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tugela.  His  three  failures  had  cost  him  8,500  men,  and  the 
outlook  for  raising  the  siege  was  dark.  But  it  was  the  darkness 
that  preceded  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 
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Almost  as  if  some  mighty  pendulum   of  war  had   swung    from 
the  Modder   River  country    to   the   Tugehi,  the    "up-and-at-tliem" 
spirit  l)ecame  simultaneous.     Lord  Koherts  was  beginning  his  great 
movement  toward  Kiml)erley  and  Bloemfontein   and  Duller  caught 
the  spirit  and   crossed   the  Tugela,   not   to   see   the   ill-fated   river 
again,  for  liis  progress  was  steadily  onward,  even  to  the  Transvaal 
country  through    Laing's    Nek.     Duller   did    a   great   deal   of   hard 
fighting  and  it  counted  toward  the  general  result.     On  the  20th  he 
was  Init  twelve    miles    from  Ladysmith.     The    garrison   could    hear 
the  welcome  booming  of  the  naval  guns,  and  the  impending  release 
of  general  White  seemed  as  certain  as  the  capture  of  Cronje   over 
in  the  western  district. 

Gradually  step    l)y    step,    Buller's    army   surged   towards   Lady- 
smith,  the  opposition  of  the  Doers  steadily   lessening,    the  reports 
from  Lord  l{ol)erts  evidently    luiving  a  depressing    effect    upon   the 
burghers.     Dy   hard    work   the    country    to    the    south    of    Duller's 
position  had  l)een  cleared  of  Doers;  Colenso   was    under  the  Union 
Jack,  every  position  and  point  of  vantage  from  which  the  burghers 
could    harass  or  delay  the   English    was  occupied,   and   the  douds 
which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen's  troops  in 
Natal  began  to  disapi.ear.     For  ten  days  before  the  actual  relief  of 
the  garrison,  the  Dritish  troops  fought   continuously,  but   with    the 
knowledge    that     victory     would    shortly    be    theirs.       The    troops 
endured  every  conceivable  hardship  and  privation,  confronted  every 
danger,  dared  death  to  reap  them  in,  and  luui  the    proud    privilege 
of  accomplishing  the  task  set  for  them. 

(Jeneral  Duller's  men  entered  Ladysmith  on  the  first  of  Muirh, 
f  liree  days  after  the  surrender  of  (ieneral  Cronje.  The  last  position' 
taken  outside  the  town  was   Dieter's    Hill,   (Ieneral    Warren's    men 
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sweeping  over  it  in  fine  stylo  in  tlio  face  of  a  iiot  fire.  Then  the 
Boer  stampede  ho^'aii.  The  great  guns  on  Hiilwana  Hill  were 
removed,  the  burgher  infantry  and  cavah-y  hroko  into  squads  and 
scattered  in  all  directions  in  hasty  and  ignominious  flight.  These 
forces  got  out  of  reacdi  just  in  time  to  escape  the  headlong  dash 
of  Lord  Dundonald's  cavalrymen,  who  came  tearing  aci'oss  the 
vehlt  in  a  hot  race,  each  man  Ix'iiig  anxious  to  ho  tlio  first  to 
greet  the  brave  men  who  had  stood  out  against  shot  and  shell, 
starvation  and  disease  for  four  long  months. 

Tho  formal  entry  into  fjadysmith  was  a  signal  for  much 
rejoicing  among  the  men  who  had  been  l)osioged.  Hut  General 
White  gained  the  affection  of  all  loyal  followers  of  Her  Majesty 
by  his  sp('e(dies.  "({od  Save  the  (^loen "  was  a  song  that  the 
soldiers  sung  before  they  would  call  for  the  nu^ss  song.  Service  in 
the  trenches  during  long  days  of  short  rations  had  not  dulled  the 
love  of  those  lighting  nnm  for  their  sovereign.  Hunger  was  driven 
out  by  the  entry  of  sn[)i>ly  trains,  smd  after  the  thin,  weak  soMiery 
had  been  removed  to  conv(>nient  places  for  recuperation,  ({(MhmmI 
BuUer  began  to  use  Ladysmith  for  his  base  of  operatiotis.  (!(>neial 
White,  bowed  with  his  own  i\oo[)  tlKuights,  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  enthusiasti(;ally  receive»|.  "  Vou  are  kind  to  a  man  who 
lost  England  regiments"  he  said,  as  the  tears  ti'i(dded  down  liis 
cheeks.  But  he  had  also  .saved  (ireat  Mritain  many  tlionsands  oi' 
solditu's  and  treasure  by  his  tact  and  skill  and  courage. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

LORD   ROBERTS   IN  COMMAND      THE    UEUKF    OF    KIMBEKLEY,   CAPTURE   OF 
CKON.IE    AND   OCCUPATION   OV   BLOEMFONTEIN 

Matters  in  the  western  caini)aign  in  early  February  demanded 
that  the  cunning  of  the  mobile  lioer  forces  be  matched  not  with 
the  prodigal  but  wasteful  personal  bravery  on  the  part  of  Uritish 
troops,  but  with  a  superior  article  of  strategy.  None  saw  ciuicker 
than  Lord  Roberts  from  his  position  at  Cape  Town  that  a  decisive 
stroke  had  to  be  given  from  the  Modder  River. 

The  press  censor  let  pass  the  news  that  Lor.l  Rob(n-ts  and  his 
cool-headed  chief  of  staff.  Lord  Kitchener,  had  starte.l  from  Cape 
Town  about  February  8th,  boinul  for  the  theater  of  actio.,  on  the 
Alodilcr  River. 

With  the  hero  of  Kandahar  giving  the  army  his  personal 
direction,  the  troops  inspired  by  the  sentiment  and  dash  of  the 
situation,  it  became  patent  to  „||  tiiat  the  H.mt  forces  would  soon 
1'.^  imt  on  the  defensive.  The  h,ng  expe.-t.Ml  aggressiveness  that  was 
nipped  by  the*  repulse  of  Metiiuen.  would  follow  the  l(>a.l.>rsl,ip  „f 
tl>o  gallant  '-Mobs."  From  the  colonies  there  ean.e  a  chorus  of 
j-yt'til  statements.  Canada  was  especially  grateful,  for  lu-r  .•ontingent 
unuld   have   abundant,   an.l    imm.>.liate    opp.u-tuuity   to    ,sh.,w    Lonl 

^''' '^"^  "f  ^^'"it  '^^"IT  th(>y  made  nu-n  in  tlu^  Dominion. 

Cronje,  the  "Lion  of  South  Africa"  must  have  learned  soon 
■'If'M-  Lord  Roberts'  arrival  that  he  ha.l  at  last  to  render  an  account 
l'>  <ireat  Britain's  greatest  general.  From  the  nn.ment  Lord  Roberts 
l"'gan   to   direct   uiatters   the   burgher  comnuu.dant   seemed  to  be 

(W6) 
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(lishcartoned.  None  knew  Lonl  liobcrts'  plans.  If  Lord  Kitclienrr 
had  ji  move  to  carry  ont  he  .successfully  instituted  the  strictest 
press  censorship  the  «'orrespondenls  had  ever  felt,  "On  to  Kimberley  ' 
be(;anie  a  slo<:an  of  as  much  importance  as  the  relief  of  Ladysmitli. 
History  ^vill  tell  to  many  generations  how  frou^dit  with  lu- 
results  was  the  irresistible  strategy  of  Lord  Roberts.  With  ;i 
rapidity  that  was  almost  marvelous,  he  not  only  relieved  the  lonir- 
beleaguered  garri.son  at  Kimberley,  and  struck  the  Boer  cause  a 
telling  blow  by  capturing  Cronje  and  over  4,000  prisoners,  but  he 
marched  his  tro()i»s  in  triumph  to  the  capitol  of  the  Orange  Fni' 
State,  there  tti  lay  plans  for  one  of  the  greatest  forward  movemeiit> 
in  the  enemy's  country  that  has  ever  been  made.  There  was  sn 
much  of  gn^at  im[)oitance  to  Lord  Roberts'  achievements  that  tlic 
people  did  not  kiu)w  which  to  celebrate  the  most.  Hut  Majulta 
Hill  was  avenged  an<l  that  sulliced  to  assuage  the  spirit  of  gi'ict' 
over  iMagersfontein.  Achievements  that  few  comnumders  coiiM 
boast  in  the  history  of  any  nation  were  accom|tlished  by  "Rolis." 
To  the  colonies  there  vauw,  a  wave  of  patriotism  that  was  almost 
uni)aralh>l('(l.  when  Lord  Rol)erts  told  of  the  dash  and  personal 
bravery  of  the  Canadian  troo[is  that  forced  the  surrender  of  ('roMJt\ 
Nothing  but  an  irresistibh*  advance  to  Pretoria  could  be  the  ulti- 
nuito  execution  of  the  great  c(nnmandei\  said  the  critics.  F(0)rii:ii'.\ 
10  the  expectant  Fiujdre  heard  from  Lord  Roberts  in  two  short 
dispatches,  (ieneral  (iatacre  has  repulsed  the  Moers  and  (leiu'i.il 
Mac<lomild  has  successfully  estal>lished  himself  at  Koodoosberg  tn 
balk  the  encMny  in  the  attemi)t  <o  block  tlu^  main  diift  at  that 
place.  It  became  a[)pareiit  at  once  that  the  Hi'itish  leader  wislinl 
to  make  certain  that  his  plans  would  not  be  disturbed  by  new 
arrivals  from  the  Ladysmitli  country.    With  Cronje  forced  to  abau- 
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Ion  his  strongly  entranolied  positions,  no  relief  could  be  sent  him 
from  the  Tiigela,  and  Kiniherley,  shut  up  for  long  weary  months, 
would  be  entered  by  British  troops.  Witli  all  his  scheming  to 
overthrow  Cronjo,  Lord  Roberts  had  time  to  receive  the  reports  of 
(Jenoral  Buller  and  order  the  third  advance  on  Ladysmith.  Thus 
were  the  stages  of  the  two  great  theaters  of  war  put  upon  a  mutual 
basis. 

Cronje  knew  he  had  met  more  than  his  nuitcii.  The  wily  leader 
began  at  once  to  retire  from  the  trenches  at  Magersfontein  and 
concentrate  his  forces  near  Kin^berley.  Tiie  i)hl(»gmatic  tactics  of 
Cronje  were  to  be  met  by  the  brilliant  strategy  of  "  Robs."  How  to 
l)rotect  the  l>e  Aar  and  Modder  River  lines  of  railway  communica- 
tion from  think  attacks,  was  one  of  Lord  Koberts'  earliest  problems. 
In  some  inexplicable  nninner  the  British  commander  sent  word  to 
Colonel  Kekewich  in  Kimberley  that  relief  was  coming.  The  feverish 
anxiety  of  the  Boers  to  strike  Lord  Rob(M*ts  a  hard  blow  before 
they  retired,  prompted  them  to  renew  their  bombardments  of  the 
diamond  (^ity,  but  with  greatly  increased  force.  Kimberley  held  on. 
In  fact  all  the  garrisons  that  were  besieged  and  instructed  by  Lord 
h'oberts  to  "hold  out"  did  as  directed.  The  British  commander 
was  at  once  attracted  to  the  brilliant  and  dasliing  young  otiicer, 
(ieneral  French,  and  a  friendship  was  established  that  gave  French 
evei-y  opi)ortunity  to  distinguish  himself,  even  to  the  action  at  Six 
Mile,  Spruit  near  Pretoria.  "Strike  a  blow  at  tlu  Moers'  base  of 
supplies,"  ordered  the  leatlor,  and  (Jeneral  French  faithfidly  executed 
the  command.  With  three  brigades  of  cavalry  and  mountiHl  infantry, 
liorse  artillery  and  a  colonial  contingent,  French  swept  away  a  Boor 
force  at  Clii»  Drift,  forced  a  passage  of  the  stream,  occupied  the 
surrouiuling  hills  and  captured  three   Boor  laagers  that  were   rich 
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in  supplies.  Iiiistant  success  had  marked  the  invasion  of  the  Free 
State. 

The  trenches  that  the  Boer  ritiemen  had  so  lonj^  occupied  at 
Ma^ersfontein  were  made  unavaihil)le.  It  was  a  "retreat"  all 
j'l.Mif^  the  iii.o  for  the  Imrj^hers  and  "advance"  by  French's  mounted 
troops.  Some  skinnisliin^  not  dij^nilled  with  exhaustive  mention 
by  the  British  commander,  followed  the  dashing  movements  of 
French,  and  then  came  the  news  that  (Ireat  Britain  had  waited  so 
long  for.  February  10  '"Bobs"  sent  the  dispatch  "Kimberley 
relieved."  From  October  15  the  garrison  at  that  city  had  been 
beleaguered.  Malignant  Boers  thought  they  saw  in  the  capture  of 
the  city  and  (Jecil  Rhodes  an  opiH)rtunity  to  deal  a  crushing  blow 
to  (Ireat  Britain.  "French  with  artillery,  cavalry  and  mouutetl 
iufauti-y,  reached  lviml)erley  last  evening,"  wireil  the  Field  ]\Iarshal, 
and  he  supplemented  this  with  (leneral  French's  dispatch,  dated 
Jacobsdal:  "I  have  comi)letely  dispersed  the  enemy  from  the 
southern  side  of  Kimberley  from  Alexandcrsfontein  to  Oli[>antsfon- 
teiu,  and  aih  now  going  to  occupy  their  ground. 

"Have  ('ai)tured  the  euemv's  laagm*  and  stor(>  depot  supplies 
and  sii[)plies  of  ammunitiou.  Casualties  about  twenty,  of  all  ranks, 
wounded.     Kimberley  cheerful  and  well. ' 

Mut  all  this  h;id  not  been  a('coui[)lishi'd  without  the  baptisuiof 
l>lood  for  the  ('auinliiiii  <'outiiigeiit.  In  the  Sunday  engagement  at 
the  Modder  Iliver,  nineteen  Canadians  were  killed  and  sixty-one 
WduntU'd. 


Sl'KKKN'OKK    OK    (iKNKKAI.   (^{ON.Ip; 

Leaving    Colonel    Kekewich   ami    his   relieved   gari'ison    to   hold 
the  Boer  trenches,  General  French  started  out  anew   on  the  expe- 
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(litions  tli:it  liOrd  l{()l)erts  luul  mapped  out  for  liiin.  The  enemy 
was  terror  stricken.  Tlio  Hij,'lit  of  Cronje  au'l  his  attempts  to  plant 
liis  guns  in  positions  that  would  be  regarded  as  impregnable  by 
tiie  onrushing  British,  formed  a  prelude  for  the  story  of  one  of  the 
most  desperate  but  ho[)eless  resistances  in  history.  Hoei's  escai)ing 
from  the  Magersfontein  country  seeking  dry  river  l)ottoms,  Boers 
tieeing  in  all  directions  and  being  constantly  pressed  ])y  the  British, 
all  afforded  the  people  of  the  British  Kmpire  a  most  cheering 
possibility  of  a  decisive  victory.  Meanwhile,  what  of  fleneral 
I'rench?  This  hnuler  of  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  north  of 
Kimberley.  One  of  General  Kelley-Keuny's  brigades  of  infanti-y  was 
in  hot  pursuit  of  a  Boer  convoy  moving  towards  BhxMufontein. 
Subse(|uently  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  that  general  to  capture 
this  rich  prize.  In  the  booty  were  seventy-eight  wagons  aiul  plenty 
of  snpi)lies  and  ammunition. 

The  lion  of  South  Africa  was  at  bay.  Hard  Scots,  who  stood 
over  the  trenches  when  the  mortal  renniins  of  General  Wauchope 
aiul  his  brave  men  were  interred,  recalled  the  Highland  oath.  It 
was  to  be  no  mercy  for  the  foe.  The  death  trap  that  Roberts  had 
set  for  Cronje,  and  which  was  sprung  at  Paardebnrg  after  a  fierce 
cannonading  of  several  days,  when  the  gallant  Camidian  contingent 
supped,  Imrrowed  and  charged  to  within  eighty  yards  of  the  deep 
liiu'rows  of  the  surrounded  Boers,  was  plainly  apparent  to  every 
('X|>ectant  reader  of  Lord  Roberts'  brief  dispatches. 

British  correspondents  writing  from  I'aardeburg  Drift,  February 
20th,  praised  the  magnificent  strategy  that  Cronje  had  used  in 
iiuiking  his  night  march  from  Magersfontein.  The  Boer  position 
was  described  as  hopeless,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the  British 
artillery  and  inclosed  on    the   east   atul    west   by    British    infantry. 
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Althoufj;h  tired  .ami  liarassed,  the  foe  made  a  bold  stand.  After  the 
Boers  had  effoctiially  stopped  the  advances  of  mounted  infantry, 
the  Highhmd  hrij^'ade,  which  moved  up  the  river  bed  and  paitly  in 
the  open,  hiy  on  the  }i;round  exposed  to  a  merciless  fire  which  did 
not  cease  until  nij^htfall.  IJut  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  com- 
pleted the  enveloping  process,  the  Welsh  regiment  seizing  the 
drift.  Cronje's  laager,  full  of  carts  and  ammunition,  was  then  in 
full  view  of  the  British  troops. 

(reneral  Sniith-Dorrien,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  including 
the  Canadians,  crossed  the  river  by  Paardeburg  Diift  and  advanced 
toward  the  laager,  which  was  being  vigorously  shelled.  The  force 
made  a  gallant  effort  to  charge  into  the  laager,  but  the  fire  was 
murderous.  That  night  the  artillery  of  the  British  kept  up  good 
practice  on  the  Boer  laager,  and  death  and  destruction  was  dealt 
out  to  the  enemy.  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  Cronje's  force  was 
at  hand. 

In  reply  to  General  Cronje's  request  for  an  armistice  of  twenty- 
four  hours  to  bury  his  dead.  Lord  Kitchener  told  the  Boer  com- 
mander that  he  must  fight  to  a  finish  or  surrender  unconditionally. 
The  Boer  leader  thought  to  hold  out  until  assistance  might  reach 
him.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  delayed  message  from  Lord 
Roberts,  dated  February  2'J,  4:17  F.  At.,  conveyed  this  official  intel- 
ligence: "Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  satisfied  by  a  careful  recon- 
naissance in  force  of  the  enemy's  position  that  1  could  not  assault 
it  without  very  heavy  loss,  wlu<'h  1  was  most  anxious  to  avoid. 
Accordingly  I  decided  to  bombard  him  with  artillery  and  turn  my 
attention  to  the  enemy's  reonforcements.  The  result  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  Boers  were  driven  off  in  all  directions,  losing  a 
good  many    killed   and   wounded  and   about   fifty   prisoners,   who, 
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they  suy,  arrived  from  Ladyf^niith  two  days  ago.  Thoy  also  say 
that  it  was  our  artillery  tire  which  caused  them  to  abandon  tlie 
kopje  they  were  occupying.  Our  h.ss  was  two  officers,  Captain 
••^••npbell,  of  the  t)th  Lancers  and  Lieutenant  Houston,  of  the 
artillery,  and  four  men,  all  slightly  wounded." 

From  the  same  place,  un.ler  date  of  February  22,  Lord  Jtoberts 
HM.t  the  following  telegram  to  His  Kxcellency,  the  Governor  Gen- 
'liil  of  Canada: 

"The  Canadian  Kegiment  has  done  admirable  service  since  its 
arrival  in  South  Africa.  I  deeply  regret  the  heavy  loss  it  suffered 
lighting  the  18th  inst..  and  beg  you  will  assure  the  people  how 
-in.ch  we  all  here  admire  the  conscious  gallantry  displayed  by  our 
Canadian  comrades  on  this  occasion."  What  a  harbinger  of  the 
harvest  of  death  that  was  to  be  read  in  the  public  prints  when 
Canada  again  went  into  action. 

Versatile  Lord  Roberts  found  time  to  turn  from  contemplating 
tlu-  work  of  the  shells  on  the  IJoer  positions,  to  do  some  thinking 
t'.r  the  economical  welfare  of  his  charge-the  relieved  garrison  at 
K.Miberley.  He  directed  Methuen  to  push  forward  food  and  sup- 
i'lios  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  do  whatever  was  best  for  the 
Poople  about  starting  up  the  I)e  Beers  mines.  Coal  was  needed 
i'mI  Lord  Roberts  saw  that  it  was  obtaine.l.  He  wishe<l  to  afford 
"-nph.yment,  and  thereby  alleviate  nusery.  The  hospital  at  Kim- 
l"Ml.>y  was  managed  so  well,  said  the  British  leader,  that  he 
wished  he  could  send  liis  wounded  there. 

For  days  Lord  RoDerts  contented  himself  wiili  slowly  coiling  in 
tl.o  toils  on  the  doomed  Cronje.  There  was  little  use  in  wasting 
Ills  men  by  attacks  when  the  result  could  bo  foreseen.  February 
27,   General    Roberts  announced   the   unconditional     suiTeuder    of 
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ricncral  Cronje  with  all  of  his  force.  Tho  particulars  were  given 
ill  the  followin*^  message  from  l'a;ir(lel)nrg,  dated  February  27, 
11  :•-'()  ii.  1,1.: 

"From  information  received  from  tho  Intelligence  Department 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Boer  forces  w^re  becoming  depressed 
and  discontented.  This,  no  doubt,  had  beea  accentuated  by  tho 
disappointment  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  IJoer  refnforcements 
had  l)een  defeated. 

"I  resf)lv('d,  therefore,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  enemy's 
trenches.  We  i»uslied  forward  gradually  so  as  to  contract  his  posi- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  I  bombarded  heavily.  This  was  materi- 
ally added  to  by  the  arri\al  of  four  six-inch  howitzers  which  were 
brought  from  Do  Aar.  in  carrying  out  these  measures  the  captive 
balloon  greatly  assisted  in  giving  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  dis[)osition  of  the  enemy. 

"At  tliree  o'clock  this  morning  a  most  dashing  advance  was 
made  by  the  Canadian  regiment  and  the  engineers,  supported  by  the 
First  Gordons  and  the  Second  Shropshires,  which  resulted  in  our 
gaining  a  point  OOd  yards  nearer  the  enemy  and  80  yards  from  his 
trenches,  where  our  men  intrenclied  and  maintained  tho  position 
till  morning.  It  was  a  gallant  deed,  worthy  of  our  colonial  soldiers, 
and  one  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  attended  with  comparatively 
slight  loss. 

"This  ai)parently  precipitated  matters.  At  daylight  a  letter 
signed  by  Cronje  was  sent  in  under  a  flag  of  truce,  in  which  lie 
stated  that  ho  snrrendiMcd  unconditionally.  In  my  reply  I  toM 
Cronje  he  must  present  himself  at  my  camp  and  his  force  must 
come  out  of  the  laager  after  laying  down  their  arms. 

"At  seven  o'clock  I  received  Cronje  and  in  the  course  of  tlie 
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conversation  Cronjo  asked  for  kin.l  treatment  at  onr  hands;  also  that 
Ills  wife,  grands,,,,,  private  secretary,  adjutant  an.l  servants  might 
iiccomi.any  him  wherever  he  n.i^d.t  he  sent.  I  reassured  him  and 
tohl  him  his  request  wouhl  he  comidied  with.  I  tohl  him  a  gen- 
eral oflicer  would  he  sent  with  him  to  Cape  Town  to  insure  his 
heing  treated  with  proper  respect  and  that  lie  would  start  to-day. 
"The  prisoners  numi.er  ahout  three  thousand  and  will  he 
formed  into  commandos  un.ler  their  own  ,.f1icers.  They  will  leave 
here  to-day,  reaehing  Modder  Kiver  to-morrow,  whence  they  will 
be  sent  to  Capo  Town  in  dt'taehm(Mits." 

In  a  later  dispatch,  the  number  of  prisoners  was  given  as  ab„ut 
4,000,  „f  whom  some  1,10(J  were  Free  Staters.  General  Koberts 
ref(>rre.l  to  the  "very  successful  attack  by  the  h'oyal  Canadian  Con- 
tingent on  the  enemy's  trenches  this  morning."  In  a  message  to 
the  (iovernor  General  he  .-haraeteriz.-d  the  conduct  of  the  Canadians 
at  Paardeberg  as  Wi.rthy  of  their  colonial  comrades. 

SURHENDEK   OF    Ih.OEMKONTEIN 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  ultimate  result  of  Lord  Roberts' 
strategy  would   he  the  occupation   of  Bloemfontein.     The  hero  of 
Kiindahar  might  have    accomi.lished  this  feat  within  a   few    days 
iitter  the  defeat   of  Cronje's   army,    by   hurrying    General    Frencli's 
division  to  the   practically   defenseless  capital   of  the   Orange   Free 
State,  but  he  had   in  mind  a  flank  movement  which  might  be  suc- 
<'cssful  in  surprising  the  l{o(>r  force  before  the  railroad  stock  could 
l>e  destroyed.     Lord  Koberts  had  demonstrate.!  that  he   was    a   past 
master  in  the  art  of  furnishing  transport,  and  his  plan  was  worth  try- 
ing, he  thought.     After  several  skirmishes,  the  British  were  entirely 
•successful,  and  March  13,  the  British  flag  Hoated  over  the  executive 
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iiiiinsion  so  hastily  abaiuloiiiMl  liy  I'residoiit  Steyii.  VVitli  coninieiul- 
ahlr  nuulesty  the  coniinaiHler  of  thti  Knj^Mislj  forces  apprised  the  wai- 
oflice  of  tlie  occupation  in  the  foUowiiij,'  oiliciiil  dispatcli,  (hited 
l{h)einfontein.  Tiies(hiy,  March  ]-i,  S  p.  ni.:  "IJy  the  help  of  (lod, 
and  the  bravery  of  Her  Majesty's  soldiers,  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand have  taken  possession  of  IMoemfontein.  The  Ihitish  fla^  now 
flies  over  the  presidency,  evacuated  last  evenin<^  by  Mr.  Steyn,  late 
president,  of  the  Oranjje  Free  State,  Mr.  Fraser,  member  of  the  late 
executive  government;  the  mayor,  the  secretary  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, the  laiidrost  and  other  oflicials,  met  me  two  miles  fro'»)  Ise 
town  and  presented  me  with  the  keys  of  the  public  oHices,  The 
e  lemy  have  withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood  and  all  seems  quiet. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hloemfontein  gave  the  troops  a  cordial  welcome." 

Hloemfontein  surrendered  at  10  7\,  M.  and  was  occupied  about 
noon.  (Jcneral  French  was  within  five  miles  of  the  town  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  the  12th,  and  sent  a  summons  thither,  threat- 
ening to  boml>ard  it  unless  it  surrendered  by  4  A,  M,  the  next  day. 
A  white  flag  was  hoisted  at  daylight,  and  a  dei>utation  of  the  Town 
Council,  with  Mayor  Kellner,  came  out  to  meet  (ieneral  Roberts  at 
Spitz  Kop,  tiv(^  miles  south  of  the  town,  and  made  a  formal  sur- 
render, (ieneral  Hoberts  marched  into  the  captured  town  at  noon 
and  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering.  He  visited  the  public 
buildings  and  the  oHicial  residence  of  the  president,  followed  every- 
where by  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  who  waved  the  IJritisli  flag  and 
roared  the  national  anthem. 

President  Steyn  and  a  number  of  leading  oflicials  Hed  to  Kroon- 
stad,  to  which  point  the  government  was  transferred. 

There  had  been  a  lively  session  of  the  City  Council  of  Woem- 
fontein  to  consider  the  question  of  surrender.    The  Transvaal  Boers 
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were  tlefiiint  and  l)ittor  and  ur^ed  npon  the  Free  Staters  to  fight  to 
tlie  "hist  ditcli."  hut  thoy  ropliod  that  that  simply  meant  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  town  with  the  cml  inevitahly  the  same.  A  mes- 
senger nuide  all  haste  to  the  Doer  camp  on  Modder  IJiver  witii 
this  statement  of  the  situation.  'I'he  Transvaalers  were  so  indignant 
that  they  returned  word  that  they  themselves  would  destroy  IJlooui- 
fontein  in  payment  fo;  such  cowardice.  One  cause,  therefore,  of 
the  welcome  given  to  Ijord  Kobe»'*^s  will  he  understood. 

President  Sic>..  preside(^  :il  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  lie 
was  denounced  l)y  his  ri\al,  Mr.  Fraser,  as  a  moral  coward  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  situation,  General  Koheris  calmly  awaited 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  oi-  kopje  the  arrival  of  the  deputation, 
whicli  included  in  addition  to  Mr.  Kellner,  the  Mayor,  i-androst 
I'.ipenfus  and  Vr.  Fraser.  They  were  on  horsehack  and  were 
received  and  treated  with  tlie  utmost  courtesy  )»y  (ieneral  iioherts. 

Although  IJloemfontein  was  secured  without  fighting,  its  fall 
was  preceded  by  a  number  of  exciting  occurences,  (ieneral  (iatacre 
crossed  the  Orange  Itiver  and  occupied  IJethulie  on  the  morning  of 
.March  15tli.  General  Pole-Carew  with  2,000  of  tlie  (iuards  Brigade, 
two  guns  and  a  small  body  of  mounted  infantry,  left  IMoemfonteiu 
ill  three  trains  to  join  liands  with  (Jatacre  and  Clements.  Tlie 
iioers  had  mined  the  wagon  bridge  at  Bethulie,  but  Lieutenant 
iNtpham  of  the  Derbyshire  Uegimeiit  stole  across  amid  a  fearful 
lire  of  shot  and  shell  and  cut  the  connecting  wires.  Finding  several 
l)(txes  of  dynamite  he  returned,  secured  a  small  party  and  brought 
iiway  the  ex^ilosive.  At  night,  Captain  Grant  removed  the  charges 
from  the  borings,  threw  them  into  the  river  and  cut  the  remaining 
wires. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  north  of  Bloemfontein,  Major  Weston  of  the 
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engineers  made  his  way  through  tiic  Hoer  lines  on  the  evening  of 
March  rJtii  witli  several  men.  and  hy  cutting  the  telegraph  and 
blowing  ui)  the  I'ailway  nnidc  it  inii)()ssil)le  to  remove  the  engines 
and  cars  in  HiocmfonttMn.  Bel'oi-e,  however,  llui  line  was  cut, 
thirteen  trains,  eacii  consisting  of  foi'ty  crowded  cai's,  steamed 
northward.  Several  thousands  of  the  residents  thus  escaped,  and 
those  who  wished  to  continue  their  defense  had  the  chance  of 
joining  (Jeiu>ral  douhert. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Mloenifontein,  it  is  now 
necessaiy  to  i-cfer  to  a  matbu'  of  a  dilTerent  and  far  more  important 
nature. 

Peace  1'koposals 


Under  date  of  March  oth,  presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  sent  the 
following  peace  proposals  to  Loid  Salisbury:  "The  blood  and  tears 
of  lli(»  Ihousands  who  hav(>  sulTen>(l  in  this  wai",  and  the  prospect 
of  the  moral  and  the  economic  ruin  with  which  South  ,\frica  is 
now  threatened  nnike  it  necessary  for  both  belligerents  to  ask 
themselves,  dispassionately  and  in  the  sight  of  the  triune  (iod,  lor 
what  they  are  lighting  and  whether  the  aim  of  each  justifies  all 
the  ai)[)alling  misery  and  devastation. 

"With  this  oliject  and  in  view  of  the  assertions  of  various 
IJritish  statesmen  to  tlu^  elYect  that  this  war  \vas  begun  and  is 
carried  on  for  the  set  puipose  of  undermining  Her  Majesty's  authority 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  set  up  an  administration  o\-er  all  of  South 
Africa  indei)endent  of  Her  Majesty's  governnuMit,  we  consider  if 
our  duty  to  solemnly  decdart^  that  the  war  was  undertaken  sok'l> 
as  a  defensive  measure  to  safeguard  the  threatened  independeiict> 
of  the  South  African  Repid)lics  and  is   only  continued    in   order  tii 
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evening  of 
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assnrancc   that   those  of    IJer   Majest 
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{lart  with  ns  in  this 
oi-  in  property. 


war  shall  suffer  no   har 


in    w 


hate 


ver   in   person 


•On  these  conditions,  and    on    these   conditions   alone 


iwo    we 


now  as  in  the  past,  desirons  of   seei 
Soutii  African  re[)nl)]ics   and  of  pntti 


ig  peace  reestaltlished  in  the 
ng  an  end  to  the  evils  now 
or   Majesty's   government  is 


reigning  over   South    Africa,     While    II 

d(>terinined  to  destroy  the  indei)endenco  of  the  repul)lics  there  is 
nothing  left  to  ns  and  to  onr  people  but  to  i)ersevere  t(i  the  end 
ill  the  course  already  taken. 

'"Ill    spite    of   the    overwhelming    pror'niinence    of    the    British 
l^hnpire  we  are  conHdent  that  the  (Jod  who  lighted  the  inextimr„ish- 


iil)le    lire   of    love   of    freedom    in    the    hearts    of 


onnselves    and    of 


our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us,  but  will  accomplish  His  worl 


and  our  descendant.^ 
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lit   now  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Eni[)ir('  may  bt;  considen^l  to  b(>  assun-il  by  ihe  capture    of 


Mie  of  our  forces  by   Ilei'  Majesly's  tr 


oops,  and  that  we  W(M'(;  thereby 


forced  to  evacuate   other    positions    that    our    forces    had 
lliat  diflicnlt 


OCCU 


l)ied, 


y  IS  ov(>r  and  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  clearly  to 
inform  your  government  and  peo|)le,  in  the  si^dit  of  the  whole 
'•ivilized  world,  why  we  are  lighting  and  on  what  conditions  wo 
are  ready  to  r(\store  peace." 
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The  replj'  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  dated  Marcli  11th  ami  was  as 
follows:  "[  have  the  honor  to  acknowledgo  your  Honors' telegram, 
dated  March  5th,  from  liloemfonteiu,  of  which  the  purport  is 
principally  to  demand  that  Her  Majesty's  government  shall  recog- 
nize the  incontestable  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  to  offer  on  those  terms  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

"In  the  beginning  of  October  last,  peace  cxistccl  between  llci- 
Majesty's  government  and  the  two  republics  under  the  conventions 
which  were  then  in  existence,  and  discussions  had  been  proceeding 
for  sonni  months  between  Her  Majesty's  government  smd  the  South 
African  Ke[iublic,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  nnlress  for  very 
serious  grievances  under  which  the  British  residents  in  the  Souili 
African  Iiei)ubli(MTere  suffering.  In  the  C()urs(>  of  those  negoliai  ions 
the  South  African  Republic  had,  to  tli(>  loiowliMlge  of  Her  Majesty's 
government,  made  considerable  aruKiments.  and  the  latter  had  con- 
secpiently  taken  steps  to  provide  corresponding  recnforcements  to 
the  British  garrisons  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  No  infringement 
of  the  rights  grant(Ml  by  the  conventions  had  u[i  to  that  point 
taken  place  on  the  British  side. 

"Suddenly,  at  two  days'  notice,  the  South  African  Republic, 
after  issuing  an  insulting  ultimatum,  declared  war  upon  Her 
Majesty's  govcM'nuKMit,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  whom  Ihey 
had  not  even  been  in  discussion,  took  a  similar  step.  Her  j\Iajesty's 
dominions  were  invaded  by  the  two  republics,  siege  was  laid  to 
three  towns  within  the  British  frontier  and  large  [tortions  of  the 
two  colonies  were  overrun,  with  great  destruction  to  property  and 
life,  and  the  republics  claimed  the  right  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of 
extensive  portions  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  if  those  dominions 
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had  been  annexed  to  one  or  the  otlirr  .»f  tlieni.     In  unriciiuiti f 

these  operations  the  Sonth  Atncan  Kepiil.lic  had  h.-en  a('cuniuhitin.r 
for  many  years  past  stores  on  an  tMionnoiis  scmI.'.  which,  hy  their 
character.  conJd  only  hiiv.>  Immmi  inteiKh'd  for  iis*'  n-ainst  (Jrcat 
IJritain. 

''\onr  honors  nnikc  some  observations  (.f  ii  ne^'ativc  chiinictcr 
upon  the  object  with  which  these  preparations  wen-  nm.h'.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  dis<Miss  thn  ipicstions  yon  Imvc  raised.  I,nt 
the  resnlt  of  these  invpariitions.  whicli  w.mv   ciini.d    on  with  -n-iit 

secrecy,  has    been,   tin.t    the    British    l-hnpire  hiis  I n  c<nupell,M|  to 

confront  an  inv;isi,,n  which  h;is  entaih'd  np..n  the  empire  a  c(.stly 
war.  and  the  h)ss  of  thonsands  of  precions  lives.  This  Mivnt  cahiniify 
has  been  the  [•eni.lty  which  (Ireat  Hritiiin  inis  sidTere-l  (nv  h^vin- 
ni  recetit  years.  ac(|niesced  in  tin'  e\isten.-e  of  the  two  r.'pnl)iics. 

"In  view  of  tiie  nse  to  which  the  two  repiililics  hiive  pnt  ijie 
position  \  Mch  wiis  ^riven  tiu'ni.i.nd  th.>  ciihiniilies  which  their  nn- 
provoked  iittack  lias  inflicted  npon  Her  .Majesty's  dondni.uis.  ||er 
.Majesty's  ;r,,verninent  can  only  answer  yonr  honor-'  tele-ram  l.y 
saying  that  they  are  not  |ire[.ared  to  assent  to  the  independence 
either  of  the  Siuith   African   l{(>[)nl)lic  or  of  the  Oran-e  Free  State." 

The  Shnnlunl  said  (hat  as  a  de(daration  of  British  jiolicy,  |,,n-d 
Salisbury's  reply   to  (he    presidents     retle,-(ed     with    al.M.hite    (idelity 

(he   ,>:eneral    opinion    of  (ireat    llritai id    th.'    empire.     Such    was 

1h(>  verdict  of  (he  vv^\   ..f  th.>    prev>.     .M,,r,M)\  er.  conshleral.le    imli-- 

na(ion  was  expre.s.sed  ov(>r  what  was  d(MH.iii I  as  a   willfnl  niisrep- 

resentalion  of  facts  by   presid(>n(s   Krnj^vr  and  S(evn. 

This  alI-inii)ortau(  plias(>  of  the  situation  i.eini:-  esi;il,|i>hed,  let 
Ms  in)w  follow  the  military  nM)\ <'nn'n(s. 

A  dispatch   from  (itmeral   b'olimls  showe<|  that  the  railwav    line 
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eolith  of  Bloemfontein  was  not  damaged  nor  threatened,  and  with 
tteneral  Gatacre  across  the  Orange  River  at  Bethulie,  General 
Clements  at  Norvals  Point  and  General  Pole-Carew  at  Springfon- 
tein,  the  British  situation  was  in  a  most  satisfactorj^  condition.  The 
occupation  of  Bethulie  l)y  General  Gatacre  was  not  opposed,  the 
enemy  evacuating  the  town  upon  his  approach,  an<l  a  deputation 
of  citizens  coming  forth  and  making  the  surrender.  They  informed 
the  British  that  President  Kruger  had.  on  Mardi  PUh,  annexed  the 
Free  State  to  the  Tivinsvaal. 

In  a  despatch  dated  March  2i>tli,  General  Rol)erts  informed  the 
War  Oflice  that  General  Kitchener  had  occupied  Prieska  the  day 
previous  without  resistance.  The  rebels  were  laying  down  their 
arms  and  Ti-ansvaaliM's  were  escaping  across  the  river,  while  the 
Boers  in  the  Basutoland  were  lieginniug  to  surrender.  General 
Roberts  i)nid('ntly  sought  to  [jacify  the  region  behind  him  l)etore 
advancing  further.  Resentment  w;is  shown  towards  President  Steyn 
because  he  t'aileil  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Blocnifonteiu  of 
General   liol)ert's  offer  to  spare  the  town  if  it  surremhu'ed. 

About  the  sanu)  tim(\  the  Kai'l  of  llaufurly,  Govei'noi-  of  New 
Zealand,  cabh'd  to  Colonial  Secretary  Chanil)erlain  that  that  colony 
wished  to  euilors(^  tlie  [losition  taken  by  (ireat  Britain  in  regard  to 
intervention  in  South  Africa.  She  warmly  su}>ported  the  mother 
country,  as  s1h>  would  to  the  end,  and  a  large  number  t)f  good 
shots  and  riders  were  volunteering  and  awaiting  a.  chance  to  go  to 
South  Africii. 

A  despatch  fi-om  Isroonstad.  Orange  Fr(>e  State,  dated  March 
IStli.  statf^l  that  the  Prt^toria  i''(>(lei'al  couuuandei's  were  there  in 
high  spii'its  ;iii(i  impatiently  awaiting  the  British  advance.  I'resi- 
dents  Krugi'r  and  Steyn  mmle  impassioned  adtlresses.    rousing  their 
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hoai-ers  to  a  lii-h  de-reo  of  eiitliu.siasm  l.y  doclannj,'  the  war  would 
Ih'  fon-lit  to  tli(!  end  and  would  surely  result  in  lioer  independence. 
They  wi.nied  the  Free  State  hurgliers  not  to  believe  Lord   Roberts' 
proelanuition  nor  to  aceept  his  invitaiion  to  lay   down   their   arms. 
The  niilitai-y  situation  for  the  following  week  or  more   did    not 
show  the  improvenumt  whicli  was  hoped  for  and  expected   in    Eng- 
land.   Since  the  relief  of  Ladysniith,  interest  cent(>red  in  IMafeking, 
whicli,  far  over  to    the    westward,    had    been    entirely    cut    ofT   ami 
besieged    by   the    Doers.     The   troops  of  (ieneral   KoI)erts  were  so 
exhausted  when  they  reached   Bloemfontein  that   a  prolonged  rest 
was  absolutely   necessary,     Not   only  was   he   thus   prevented    from 
f.-llowing  up  his  advantage,  but  the  Boers  gained  time  in  which  to 
make  new  intreiu-hments  and  formidable  disposition  of  their  forces. 
Tlio  sa.l  plight  of  Colonel  Baden-Powell  and  his  bravo  garrison 
:it  Mafeking  awakened  universal  sympathy  and  anxiety.     Reports  of 
its   capture   and    of    its    relief    wei-e    made    daily,  and  all  came  to 
believe  that  the  former  was  much  the  more  probable.     Strong  hope 
was  placed  upon  the  success   of   Colonel    Plumei-'s  column    pushing 
to  tiie  relief  of  :\lafeking,  but,  0,1   March   BUh,  his   advance   guard 
was  repulsed  and  his  whole  force  retired   northward.     It   looked   as 
it'  Colonel  Baden-Powell  would  have  to  rely  upon  himself  until  the 
Kimborley  column  or  (Jeneral  [{oberts  should  relieve  him. 

The  severest  blow  to  the  Bo(m-  cause  was  inflicte.l  on  the  night 
"f  March  27th,  11)00.  when  Piet  Joubert,  Vice-Presi<Ient  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Comnuindant  (Ieneral  of  the  repui)lic's  military 
trices,  died  at  Pretoria,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  from  an  attack  of 
iinite  iulhimnuition  of  the  kidneys,  after  a  short  illness.  The  body 
was  taken  th.^  next  day  to  the  Wakkcrstroom  district  and  there 
interred  in  the  family   cemetery    on   a   farni    owned    by   him.     The 
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wliolo  country  was  thrown  into  deepest  <;loom  jind  his  loss  w;is 
regarded  as  irretrievable. 

We  have  fi;ivoii,  in  the  preceding  pa<j:es,  a  sketch  of  tliis  ic- 
markal)le  man.  The  l^nglisli  papers,  while  recoj^nizing  tiuit  ho  w;i- 
a  life-long  and  consistent  enemy  of  (Jreat  Britain,  admitted  hi- 
freedom  from  the  rancor  ascribed  to  some  of  the  other  Boci 
leaders  and  paid  tribute  to  his  chivalrous  character.  It  was  of  hi  in 
that  (Jeneral  White  said  in  a  speech  at  Cape  Town:  "Ho  is  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  a  brave  and  honest  opponent." 

The  most  renuirkable  exploit  of  (Jeneral  Joubert  was  his  victory 
over  Sir  (ieorge  Colley's  force  at  Majuba  llill  in  ISSI,  where  2sn 
British  woie  killed  and  Joubert  lost  but  five  men.  When  in  thf 
United  States,  some  years  Ititer,  he  was  asked  about  the  affair  ami 
replied:  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  Majuba  Hill.  1  hate  the  very 
name.  I  am  positively  disgusted  with  it.  We  fought  against  tlii' 
p]nglisb  for  our  rights,  and  would  do  so  again  if  necessary.  But  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  we  are  a  i)eace-loving  people.  I  ddnt 
know  the  locality.  I  don't  know  the  name.  Please  don't  ask  mo 
about  it." 

Although  Oom  Paul  and  Joubeit  w(>i'e  bosom  friends,  their  views 
radically  differed  on  important  points.  He  bidieved  that  if  tlio 
franchise  were  givfui  the  Uitlanders  they  would,  in  a,  reasonaM*" 
time,  become  good  cili/cns,  and  such  be  llionglil  was  the  tnn' 
solution  of  the  probU'ni.  He  was  Puritanical  in  his  sense  of  justifc. 
and  when  Jameson's  raiders  wei'o  lauded  in  jail,  he  favored  shootiii;,' 
them.  It  took  all  of  Kruger's  p(>rsuasive  powers  to  indtu'e  him  to 
change  his  niiiul.  Joubert's  .v[)eech  by  which  he  gained  tluM-onsciit 
of  \\w  buighers  to  tni-u  the  prisoners  over  to  the  llritisli  is  gi\('ii 
elsewher(>. 


lis    loss    was 
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From  the  Canadian  Magazine 

War  is  a  great  game  of  chess.  Instea.l  of  inanimate  i)ieces  the 
moves  are  made  with  regiments  of  men.  In  the  deadly  game  at 
>hiagersf(nitein  Methuen  moved  first  and  was  severely  checked  by 
t'lonje.  It  was  again  Methnen's  turn  to  move,  but,  instead  of 
••hanging  the  position  of  affairs,  he  merely  pondered  over  the  situ- 
ation until  Roberts  made  the  most  stragetic  movement  of  the  war. 
The  Field-. Marshal  "went  around."' 

When  Frencirs  magniiicent  force  of  8.500  horsemen  left  Modder 
ifiver  Station  on  Feb.  11th  for  the  relief  of  the  Diamond  City,  they 
did  so  ill  full  view  of  the  Boer  forces  entrenched  at  .Alaagersfontein, 
iMit  they  completely  hoodwinked  Cronje  by  leaving  all  the  tents 
sta^nding  as  though  this  were  merely  a  revie\v,  or  at  most  a  recon- 
naissance. It  was  iK.t  until  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  marking  the 
position  of  French's  cavalrymen,  ai)peared  in  his  rear  on  the  15th 
Feb.,  that  Cronje  fully  realized  the  gravity  of  Lord  IJoberts'  move- 
ment. The  Boers'  magnificent  position  at  Maagersf„nt(Mn  ha. I  been 
rendered  untenable,  and  Cronje  issued  orders  for  a  general  retreat 
eastward.  So  with  a  force  of  10,000  men  and  a  huge  convoy  of 
nearly  800  wagons  tlie  Boers  began  a  retreat.  It  was  masterly,  but 
disastrous. 

On  Thursday  night  and    Kridav    morning  Crouie's   v 


assed 


between    Kiml)erley    aud    Kondeval's    Drifl 


just 


ole   force 
south    (tf 
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Abon's  Dam.  The  post  of  "Kobert's  Horse"  was  too  weak  to  inter- 
pose. Croiije  got  about  ciglit  miles  cast  of  the  Drift  when  he  was 
fiercely  attacke(l  liy  the  eiierji^etic  l)ulld()g  Kitchener,  who  had  witli 
him  the  (itli  Division  and  some  mounted  infantry.  It  had  been 
Kitchener's  purpose  to  head  off  the  retreating  force,  but  so  rapidly 
had  it  nn)ved  thai  the  Chief  of  staff  was  too  late.  In  the  dfsperiitc 
rearguard  action  that  followed  all  day  Friday  and  Saturday  Cronjc 
dis[)layed  the  most  nnisterly  tactics,  but  in  vain;  the  tenacious 
Briton  could  not  be  shaken  off. 

On  Friday  the  brilliant  French  had  sent  the  Boers  investing 
Kimberley  trekking  northward,  after  a  severe  action,  and  then  had. 
by  a  rapid  march  aci'oss  country  on  Saturday,  arrived  at  Koodoos- 
rand  on  Sunday  to  head  off  Ci'onje  and  his  force. 

In  numy  minds  tluM'o  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Cronje  com- 
mitted a  serious  military  blunder  in  clinging  so  tenaciously,  oi' 
rather,  obstiiuitely.  to  his  huge  convoy  and  gnus  when  he  found 
himself  so  hard  in-essed  by  a  much  superior  foi'ce.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  he  could  have  escaped  from  Roberts  with  the  great 
bulk  of  his  tr()Oi)s  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  had  he  left  his  exhausted 
oxen  and  their  wagons,  destroyed  his  guns  and  sacrificed  a  snuiU 
rearguard  to  cov(M'  bis  retreat.  From  their  long  march  on  Satur- 
day French's  horses  were  too  weary  and  famished  to  pursue  farther. 
The  want  of  forage  for  the  cavali-y  was  what  al>solutely  stopped  the 
instant  advance  on  Bloemfontein.  Of  the  hoi's(>s  themselves,  large 
numbers  had  died  in  the  long  ride  from  Kiml)erley  to  Koodoos- 
rand. 

But  Roberts  saw  Cronjo's  mistake  as  soon  as  he  appeared  uiion 
the  scene,  and  it  was  to  hold  Cronje  where  he  was  that  the  attack 
was  ordered  on  Sunday,  Feb.  ISth,  a  date  that  will  long  remain  a 
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remain  u 


blood-letter  day  in  the  history  of  onr  Dominion,  for  on  that  day  was 
the  Empire  cemented  in  Canadian  blood. 

One  eonki  hardly  have  chosen  a  place  more  calcnlated  to  inspire 
peaeefnl  thoughts  than  the  one  where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought 
on  that  awful  Sunday.    Once  more  can  I  see  it.     I   am   facing  the 
onst.     All  about  are  trees.     Behind  me  a  house,  a  topical  little  oblong 
box-like  afl'air,  the  floor  of  which  is  soon  to  run  red  with  blood,  for 
already  over  the  roof  floats  the    sigma   of  the   Geneva  Convention. 
In  front  is  the  river,  the  Modder  lliver,  flowing  on  peacefully,  silently. 
It  takes  a  sweeping  turn  to  the  southeast,  then  to  the  north,  then 
again  to  the  east.    Through  the  green  trees  I  can  see  it  glitter  in 
the  sunlight.     It,  too,  will  soon  run  crimson  and  muddy  as  it  bears 
upon  its  bosom  the  life-blood  of  many  a  heart  that  now  beats  high 
with  hope.     Slightly  to  the  left  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  rive- 
is  a  kopje.     In  aline  at  right  angles  to  the  line  tVoin  mv  point  of 
observation  to  the  first  koi)je.  and  across  the    river,    its    top   rising 
above  the  trees  that  cover  the    river   banks    and    dot   the    veldt,  is 
another  kopje,  held  since  midnight  by    our   troops,    a>„l    now    used 
as  a  signal  station.     Away    over    to    the    nortli    is    another    kopje, 
much  longer  and  higher  than  the  other. 

In  front  of  me  is  the  red  sandy  road,  about  a  f.jot  b.dow  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  veldt.  It  runs  past  the  house  beliind  mo, 
turns  and  goes  on  to  the  river,  where  it  .lisappears,  only  to  reappear 
on  the  farther  side.  On  it  runs  until  with  a  dip  down  into  a  little 
valley  it  is  lost  amid  the  trees.  From  here  it  runs  on  through  a 
wooded  donga,  and  in  that  valley,  iu  that  donga,  and  in  the  river- 
l)ed,  Cronje,  the  "Lion  of  the  Transvaal,"  is  making  his  desperate 
stand. 

But  the   scene   is   no   longer    peaceful    either    to    eve    or    car. 
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Already  the  action  liiis  hc^Miii.  From  ever}-  sido,  from  overy  coign 
of  vantiij,^',  caiiiioii  :irt^  iiiirliiiii:  (Iciilli  aiid  dcstriictiaii  into  the 
bedrag;,dod  ami  d('s[)('i-ato  army  that  till  the  ritle-i»its  on  hotii  sides 
of  tin?  river  and  huddle  in  gully,  valley  and  donga  under  the 
friendly  shade  of  the  green  trees.  The  very  eai'th  is  shaken  by 
the  heavy,  crashing  hooni  of  great  guns.  The  tierce  shrill  shrieks 
of  slii'ai)nel  mingle  with  the  ince.ssant  rattle  of  musketry.  The 
daniiuihle  inferno  of  hattle  has  broken  loose,  and  everywhere  swarm 
the  khaki-clad  ini[is  of  war! 

Away  to  the  west  on  the  road  hangs  a  slowly  approaching 
cloud  of  dust.  Nearer  and  nearei'  it  conies.  It  is  Colonel  Smith- 
Doi'rien's  brigade,  the  I'Mli  of  the  Dth  i)ivision,  and  with  them  are 
the  Canadians.  All  night  long  they  had  been  nuirching  and  now 
at  0:1 -j  a.  m.  they  were  arriving.  Tired  and  weary  from  their  long 
march,  the  Canadians  thought  they  would  be  kept  ii'  reserve,  but 
they  were  soon  made  awiire  that  their  brigade  was  to  form  an  im- 
l)ortant  factoi'  in  the  attack.  A  biscuit  and  a  ration  of  strong 
pun;  I'um  was  s(>rved  out  to  each  man.  Ropes  were  thrown  across 
the  rivcu"  and  secured  to  trees  on  each  bank.  Some  of  our  men 
crossed  by  this  means,  others  locked  arms  and  plunged  into  the 
river  four  abreast,  struggling  against  the  current  and  almost  lifted 
off  their  feet;  for  the  water  often  reached  the  chins  of  the  tallest 
men.  Little  Bugler  Williams,  of  '"C"  Company,  was  almost  swept 
away  in  the  crossing,  but  big  Jim  Kennedy  reached  out  a  strong 
helping  hand  and  Williams  reached  the  north  )>ank  in  safety. 
Once  safely  over  the  companies  reformed  and  iinniediately  went 
into  action,  with  "A"  and  ''H"'   Companies    leadiuj 


It 


^vas   i 


iibont 


7  o'clock.    On  our  left  were  the    Gordon   boys;   on   our  right,  the 
Shropshire  regiment. 
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n,e  onthusias,,,  of  tho  I'ana.lians  wa.s  si,„|,|y   s,,l,.n,li,l,  f,„.  all 
-•"-J  t"  1.0  (ilk..l  with  a  ,lasl,i„,  anl,„-  ,l,at  ,„,,,i„,,  ,,,„,,,    „;„,. 

-(and,     liefovo  us  aiu,„.  tho  ,ivo,-  l,a„l<   a „„,    ,,„,,„   „,   „,„ 

-|lloy  lay  tho  liners,  thoi,-  position  hoin,.  snoh  that  no  nn.lto,- at 
'vliat  ,«,nt  a  cha,.,c  n,i«ht  l,o  nunlo,  a  deadly  .■.oss-lire  c,,„ld  l,u 
I'oured  into  tho  attacldnK  Imro. 

Tl.o  loading  conipanios  1,,-oko  into  open  order.  Colonel  (Itter 
"■"Kuning  with  the  snpports,  while  Major  linehan  tool<  ehar.-e  of 
'li«l.nnKli..e.     When  onr  lines  were    fully   extended    the  advaneo 

l-f?an  n,  real  earnest.    At  lirst,  there  was  no  visi si.n    to   show 

-Matwe«eren,arehint,aj,.,instan  anned  eneinv.    The    n,en   wore 
l-Kl""X.  joldn.   happy.    A  l«ht  at  last!    All  si.ns  of  fati^no  had 
"MusLed  and  the  M,d,tin«  ,nan  alone  was  shown.    Then  the  hnllefs 
"«an  to  sing,   at   first    few    in    n,„nher   and    then    „„ne    thieMv 
ti",  smiles  faded  into  earnest  looKs  and  rilles  were  grasped    nnn'o 

l"'"I.v:  Mn.gers    nerv.n.sly    (onehed    I  riggers,   and   eyes  gaze ore 

'""■''"''"  '"  "'«  '"''•' ■"«•    ■n.o  old  ha„.ls  at   the  gan.o    of   war 

■•""Mtoil   the   singing   -'wheet!-  of  tho  Martini    hullot   fr.,n,    the 
•hai-p  stinging  "phit!"  of  the  swiflly  Hying  Mau.ser. 

(-■loser  and  eloser  wo  erept.    ,Sn.d,  was  the  eontour  of  the  valley 
"l;""  tlie  e<lgo  of  which  >vas  the  lirst  Doer  trench,  that  while  part 
"t  onr  line  was  firing  at  l,«(ili  yards,  the  men  on  the  right  evtren- 
.■.V  «t  the  lirnig  line  were  only  OIKI  yards  away  from  the  trenoh  diroetly 
"i  front  ot  them.    On  tho  south  and  southeastern  bank  the  Highland 
I'l  iKade,  the  Yorkshire.  Welsh,  Ksse.v,  and  a  part  of  the  Shrops  regi- 
'i'o..ts  were  contending  with  the  rifle  pits  upon  that  side  of  the  river 
liius  Cronje  was  completely  hennned   in,   hut  in  spite   of  all  pre- 
-ut.ons  son,o   of   his    men    sncceedod    in  escaping  from  the  net 
Near  koodoosrand  was  French  and  his  cavalay  keeping  guard,  ready 
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to  clmr-re  sliniiM  tlic  oiiomy  attciiii)t   to  l.ivak  tlnouul,.  or  to  make 
prisoners  of  those  who  attcniptci]  io  vrri  away. 

Cooped  HI)  ill  a  space  not  niuch  over  a  siiuare  iiiih"  were  tlu^ 
Uoers,  while  from  every  iiolnt  our  .liiiiis  were  i)oiiriii;^r  shi'apuel  aii^l 
ly.hlitc  into  that  small  territory.  The  rilh-  lire  hceame  one  eontiii- 
iious  siiai)pin^'  ratlle.  pniictiiat(Ml  l,y  the  tliivateiiiii^'  earth-shakiii- 
roar  of  a  hi^r  <r,i,i^  (,,.  m,,nH>ntarily  sih-nccd  hy  the  ([uiek  "bourn— 
bourn     boiim"  of  the  Maxim-XordeiitVMf. 

It  was  siniitly  munlerous  for  Croiije  to  iioM  out  any  lon^'-er,  l.iif 
hold  out  he  did  and  in  the  face  of  such  fri<>idful  odds. 

All  throunji  that  Sunday  niorniii-r  and  late  into  the  afternoon 
our  Canadians  advanced  sleadily.  .uaiiiin^  yard  by  yard.  S(nne  of 
the  men  were  almost  mad  with  thirst,  althoui-ii  bottles  were  hllci 
at  the  river.  The  thirst  that  comes  over  a  man  when  in  l)attlc 
shows  the  fever  that  is  ragin-r  within  him.  It  was  five  oVIoci^. 
The  center  of  our  line  was  about  TOO  yards,  the  ri.uht  2."iO  or  ;!i"i 
yards  away  from  the  Doer  trench.  Then  was  made  one  of  those 
bl^llderin.<,^  disastrous   moves    in    which    the    British   s(ddier    proves 


himself  a  hero  and  dies  like  a  man;  a  hital  b| 
orders  no  one  seems  to  know. 


under,  made  bv  wli 


OM- 


The  Cornwalls  were  near  us,  but  slij,ditlv  in  our  rear,  and    ti 


Colonel  of  that  n^'dnieut,    think 


uu 


the    hiihtin''    too    slow,    ask 


Colonel  Otter's  opinion  as  to    the    advisibility    of   a   charge.     Otfe 
evidently  did  not  agree,  and  the  (., 


ornwiiirs  Colonel    went    back    t( 


his  regiment,  which  lixed  bayonets  immediately  and  prepared  ti 
charge.  At  the  same  time  (uir  Canadians  fi.xed  bayonets.  A  thril 
ran  through  the  men.     It  was  coming  at  last. 


[n  front  was  an  open  siiace  devoid  of  cover.     A 


was  raining  a  hail  of  bullets  that  converted  it  int- 


cross  that  sj 


)aco 


)  a   [)erfect   zone 


A.   I).  WOLMAUANS. 

IIDEII   IlEI.KCiATE   Tl>   TIIK    IMTKl)    i-T*TKH. 


AnUAIIAM   I'ISCIIKU, 

IlllFH  IlKl.KUATK  TO  TIIK    i:MTlSI)  STATBH. 


Dit  w,  .1.  i.i;vii-<. 

TUAN;-VAAI.   c  l)Mai:4»l(>NKII   TO   KIllOl'K. 


GI'.N.   I'ir.r  lISON.IK. 

t<L'BRENDEnKI>  To  IIKSKIIAI.  KOIIKinX,  FKB.  27, 

AT  MODIIKII  ItlVKIl. 


M.  .i.  STKYN, 

KX-|-|tS8IUK'<T  OltAMiE   FHKB  STATK. 


I.iiKD   UrMliiN.M.H, 

fOMMAMIIMi    I   *^   M  11^     lUUllADK 


i.ir.iT.  (;i:n.  siu  chaki-ks  wahukn. 


.LNKliAl,  IAN   HAMILTON. 


(iKN    SIR.   \\M     1'1:NN    vVMdNs, 
Ull.l.KIl  Al'  lil.hNrill.,  IK  iiilll.K  J.'j,  IMll). 


MA.lnltdKN.  11.  A.  .\ltl)l»NALU. 
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(if  death.  In  a  strong  cross-fire  nothing  can  live.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  our  men  began  their  desperate  rush.  Ah!  the  madness  of  it 
nil.  Heavens!  what  heroism!  What  mockery  of  grim  death  was  in 
that  charge!  Like  the  great  heroes  of  old  they  rushed  upon  the 
foe.  Lnmediately  the  men  began  to  drop.  A  shell  bursts  overhead. 
Here  and  there  a  man  stumbles  and  falls,  but  he  does  not  rise 
again.  That  was  his  last  step  on  this  earth.  Another  hero  stops 
for  a  second  and  sinks  down  in  a  heap,  motionless,  silent.  A  few 
throw  up  their  arms  with  a  sobbing  gasp  and  fall  prone  upon  the 
red  sand,  now  stained  a  deeper  red  by  the  life-blood  that  oozes 
from  the  little  round  hole  in  the  dust-colored  tunics.  Pierced 
tlirough  the  body  by  two  balls  a  Canadian  falls,  but  so  strong  is 
the  combativeness  of  his  nature  that  with  his  last  effort  he  points 
his  rifle  toward  the  trench,  presses  the  trigger  and — dies.  But  one 
Canadian  that  started  from  the  center  of  the  line  reached  the 
iroucli,  where  he  gave  up  his  life.  The  Colonel,  the  Adjutant  and 
a  Captain  of  the  Cornwalls  fell  within  a  few  seconds  of  one  another. 
It  was  awful. 

Poor  Harry  Arnold,  the  captain  of  "A"  Company  and  one  of  the 
tinest  men  that  ever  l)uckled  on  a  swonl,  went  down  with  a  bullet 
tliiough  his  head  and  another  through  his  arm.  Ho  never  I'ocovered 
foiisciousness.  Lieutenant  Mason  was  leading  his  half  company  when 
a  hall  struck  him  in  his  left  shoulder  and  came  out  beneath  tiie  right 
arm-pit.     Lister  and  Jackson  were  killed  (piite  early  in  the  charge. 

On  the  right  Captain  Joe  Pelletier  and  Captain  Stairs  succeeded 
ill  reaching  the  trench  with  their  men  after  many  luirrow  escapes; 
luit  on  their  arrival  they  found  that  the  Boers,  true  to  their  tradi- 
tious,  had  not  waited  for  the  cold  blue  steel,  but  had  lied  to  the  river 
liauks.    Standing  up  to  survey  the  scene  Pelletier  noticed  that  the 
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position  was  commanded  by  the  Boer  trenches  on  the  bank  and 
immediately  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down.  Hardly  had  the  order 
been  obeyed  when  a  crashing  volley  came  sweeping  over  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  men  of  "  C "  Company,  finding  the  trench 
empty  when  they  had  succeeded  in  gaining  it,  started  over  to  the 
left,  in  the  words  of  Pte.  Kennedy,  "to  look  for  trouble."  They 
got  it.  Struck  in  the  arm  and  thigh  Kennedy  went  down.  A  per- 
fect hail  of  lead  tore  up  the  ground  about  them,  but  Pte.  J. 
Jordan,  a  medical  student,  coolly  proceeded  to  dress  Kennedy's 
wounds,  and  after  successfully  performing  this  kindness,  ran  on 
after  his  comrades. 

Within  the  deadly  zone  it  was  impossible  for  the  bearers  to 
remove  the  wounded.  Tied  up  in  the  trees  along  the  river  bank 
were  Boer  sharpshooters,  and  many  a  wounded  nuiu  was  struck 
again  and  again  as  ho  lay  upon  the  ground.  Three  of  our  stretcher- 
bearers  were  struck.  It  meant  almost  certain  death  to  attempt  to 
help  the  wounded,  and  yet  a  noble  deed  was  done  there.  The 
bullets  were  keeping  up  their  sickening  song  when  a  Highlander 
noticed  a  wounded  Cordon  trying  to  roll  into  a  little  depression  to 
escape  from  the  bullets.  Still  clinging  to  his  rifle  he  ran  out. 
threw  the  wounded  num  over  bis  shoulder,  and  staggered  back 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  admiring  comrades. 

Throughout  the  live-long  day  the  ambulance  wagons  came  and 
went  in  a  steady  stream.  (Ilanco  wliere  and  when  you  would  the 
red  cross  mot  the  gaze.  The  fortitude  of  our  troops,  sufl'ering  the 
most  intense  agony,  was  sim|)ly  wonderful.  Men  maimed  for  life. 
men  whose  bodies  had  lost  all  human  semblance,  but  who  were 
still  brealhing,  were  borne  to  the  rear;  yet  from  their  lips  canio 
never  a  sound  or  whimper. 
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As  the  evening  wore  on  more  artillery  came  into  action.  With 
a  ru,sh  and  a  rattle  of  chains,  with  a  thud  of  armed  hoofs  and 
shouts  of  command,  a  battery  came  galloping  up  on  the  south  bank- 
to  the  right  of  the  Highlanders,  got  into  position  and  began  co- 
operating with  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  air  fairly 
screamed  with  a  storm  of  shrapnel.  The  sighting  of  the  guns  was 
very  accurate,  the  "hell  scrapers,"  as  the  Boers  called  our  shrapnel, 
falhng  with  wonderful  precision  in  the  river  bed  and  along  its' 
rifle-pit  lined  banks. 

That  night  the  scene  at  Paardeberg  was  one  to  bo  remembered. 
It  was  terribly  picturesque  ;  it  was  awe-inspiring.  The  great  sky 
and  distant  trc3  tops  reflected  the  red  glare  of  the  burning  am- 
munition wagons  and  carts  that  had  been  fired  by  our  shells. 
<Jreat  columns  of  brown  smoke  rose  in  the  air  only  to  mingle  with 
the  sickly  greenish-yellow  smoke  of  the  deadly  lyddite.  The  rattle 
of  musketry  gave  sound  to  the  awful  picture.  Even  the  sense  of 
smell  was  awakened  by  the  faint  od,n-  of  burning  ih-sh  that  came 
n.rough  the  trees  on  the  evening  breeze  as  it  floated  towards  us 
fi-om  the  Boer  laager,  while  the  booming  crash  of  heavy  artillery 
made  the  valley  echo  and  re-echo. 

Many  were  the  strange  sights  to  bo  witnessed  that  dav  on  both 
'"'.Iks  of  the  river.  Seated  beliin<l  an  ant-hill  was  a  n.an.  He  had 
''^'on  shot  in  the  ankle,  and  after  taking  olT  his  sho,.  and  sock,  had 
'Irawn  out  his  little  medicine  packet  preparatory  to  l,andaging  up 
n.o  wound.  He  had  the  long  bandage  hrld  out  bofore  Imn,  appar- 
ently  looking  at  it  in  surprise  an.l  not  knowing  which  way  to  begin.  I 
called  out  to  him,  but  receiving  no  answer  cann.  cIos.m".  There  he 
«at,  but  motionless,  dead,  dead  as  ever  a  nu.n  was.  A  little  dark 
'•'.ddy  stain  on  the  dust-colored  u.nic  show.-d  where  he  had  been  hit. 
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Not  far  away  a  thiu  blue  column  of  smoke  was  seen  rising 
behing  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  Two  Gordon  Highlanders,  one  a 
mere  boy,  shot  through  the  right  shoulder,  the  other  a  deep-chested, 
bearded  man  with  a  Martini  bullet  in  his  thigh,  had  bandaged  up 
their  wounds  and  were  calmly  smoking  while  waiting  for  the  am- 
bulance to  bear  them  away  to  the  field  hospital. 

Near  the  trenches  both  Briton  and  Boer  lay  dead,  now  forever 
reconciled  with  one  another.  By  their  attitudes  as  they  lay  upon 
the  ground  I  could  tell  how  long  they  had  been  dying.  Some  of  the 
Boers  lay  with  a  cartridge  just  shoved  into  the  breech  of  their  Martinis, 
for  the  rugged  old  back-veldt  Boer  often  prefers  the  familiar  heavy 
rifle  to  the  more  modern  Mauser.  Many  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
head  lay  with  their  faces  on  the  sod,  and  their  rifles  under  them; 
and  when  struck  in  the  heart,  death  had  been  so  instantaneous 
that  all  retained  the  positions  in  which  they  had  been  shot.  One 
man  luul  just  pressed  the  trigger  when  hit.  His  finger  still  held 
back  the  little  crooked  piece  of  steel;  his  eye  still  glanced  over  the 
sights,  but  it  was  with  a  glance  of  mingled  horror  and  surprise,  a 
look  that  saw  nothing.  It  was  the  glance  of  death!  Quite  close  to 
one  another  lay  four  of  our  Canadian  boys,  all  dead.  Involuntarily 
I  reined  in  my  horse  and  gazed  silently  at  them.  The  countenances 
of  some  seemed  as  tliough  still  in  life,  as  far  as  expression  went. 
And  such  vnriod  expressions!  In  some  faces  I  could  read  a  ghastly 
and  defiant  smile,  as  though,  even  in  death  as  in  life,  the  fierce 
hot  thirst  for  hunnm  lives  and  the  defiance  of  the  grim  destroyer 
were  the  dominant  passions.  Some  were  calm  and  resigned;  others 
were  tierce  and  stern;  some  as  if  in  prayer;  but  all  were  pale,  and 
white  and  cold  as  the  icy  northern  winter  they  would  never  see 
more.  There  they  lay  with  the  life-blood  stiffening  on  their  khaki 
uniforms,  ah!  so  stained  and  torn. 
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And  we  spoke  of  Arnold  with  hushed  voices.  He  would  die, 
away  out  there.  And  we  spoke  of  those  that  had  been  our  com- 
rades through  the  long  marches.  And  yet  their  fate  to-day  might 
have  been  ours,  might  be  ours  on  the  morrow,  and  this  idea  turned 
our  thoughts  homeward,  homeward  across  the  leagues  of  land  and 
water  to  those  that  love  us  and  those  we  love. 

Dayl)reak  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  found  the  Boers  still 
there,  dogged  in  their  murderous  resistance.  During  the  night  all 
hands  must  have  worked  like  slaves,  for  their  position  was  consid- 
erably strengthened  by  fresh  entrenchments.  In  fact,  the  remarkable 
quickness  with  which  the  Boer  can  entrench  himself  and  adapt  him- 
self to  the  natural  defences  of  the  country  is  wonderful.  The  Royal 
Canadians  were  given  a  well-earned  rest  to  the  rear  of  the  position 
they  occupied  just  before  the  charge  on  the  previous  day,  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  came  the  order  to  stand  to  arms. 
At  five  o'clock  they  moved  to  the  left  to  complete  the  cordon  that 
was  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  about  the  Boer  general. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  little  kopje  to  our  left 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  and  a  ])attery  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  These  on  approaching  met  with  such  a 
heavy  fire  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  ])ack.  Later  on  they 
took  the  kopje,  and  after  garrisoning  it,  returned  to  camp  at 
nightfall. 

Early  that  morning  Cronje  asked  for  a  24-hour  truce  to  bury 
Ids  dead.  Kitchener  was  not  to  be  fooled  into  granting  the  slim 
Boer  so  much  precious  time  and  promptly  refused,  answering  that 
tlie  dead  might  be  buried  after  the  surrender.  Then  came  a  reply 
from  Cronje,  curt  and  biting,  saying  that  since  the  British  were 
inhuman  enough  to  refuse  such  a  natural  and  humane  request  that 
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General  Cronje  saw  notliing  else  than  to  surrender.  Kitchener  had 
started  toward  the  Boer  laager  to  arrange  for  the  capitulation,  when 
a  messenger  from  the  IJoer  general  was  met  who  said  that  Cronje 
stated  that  the  second  message  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  surrendering,  but  would  fight  till  he  died. 

And  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  returned  to  the  British  lines. 
Those  well  acquainted  with  the  man  cjin  well  imagine  the  steely 
glance,  the  right  eye  Itlazing  like  a  live  coal,  and  the  firm  pro- 
truding jaw  as  he  ordei'ed  the  ISth,  62nd  and  75th  Field  Batteries 
and  the  65th  Howitzer  liattery  to  bombard  the  position.  This  last 
battery  took  up  a  position  immediately  in  front  of  the  main  laager, 
and  all  liogan  a  terrific  fire  which  drove  the  Boers  to  the  trenches 
in  the  river-bed.  It  was  vain  to  seek  for  cover,  for  no  cover  could 
protect  them  from  the  close,  accurate  and  deadly  fire  that  was 
poured  into  them.  The  howitzers  dropped  shell  after  shell  of  lyddite 
into  tin;  river-l)od  until  it  seemed  that  no  living  creature  could 
come  through  that  awful  hail  of  death.     Still  the  Boers    held    out. 

Away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  laager  a  small  party  of 
mounted  Booi's  ende.nored  to  break  through  the  cordon.  (Jallopers 
went  nuidly  coursing  between  French  and  a  half  battalion  of  cavalry 
that  were  far  out  on  the  veldt.  Suddenly  from  the  cavalry  leader's 
side  away  wont  an  oixlerly,  his  horses  l)elly  stretched  to  the  groimd 
at  every  bomid  of  the  powerful  liml)s.  He  soon  liecomes  but  a 
cloud  of  dust.  'J'lie  cloud  .stopped  at  tiie  head  of  the  motionless 
half  l)attaliou.  Like  mad  the  Boers  are  urging  on  their  hor.ses. 
Tlieu  came  the  orders:  "The  battalion  will  advance.  First  squad- 
ron, march!  Trot!  (Jallop!  Charge!!"  A  bugle  blares  out, 
A  huge  cloud  of  .sand  ri.ses.  And  then — then  all  was  a  mad,  wild 
chaos    of    khaki    uniforms,   pugareed   helmets,   slasher  hats;  coats, 
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brown,  black,  blue,  grey;  of  brandished  lance  points,  flashing  rifles; 
of  fleeing,  shrieking,  cursing  men;  of  tumbling  bodies,  and  horses 
kicking,  plunging,  biting  and  rolling  on  tlie  turf,  giving  vent  to 
that  shrill,  half-human,  agonizing  cry  as  they  tore  up  the  ground 
with  their  armoured  hooves.     Few  of  tlie  Boers  escaped. 

The  third  day  of  the  siege  was  to  witness  one  of  the  grandest 
efl'orts  on  tlie  part  of  the  artillery  that  the  British  army  has  ever 
witnessed.  For  a  short  time  the  infantry  engaged  the  enemy,  driv- 
ing them  back,  for  the  morning  light  showed  them  hard  at  work, 
strengthening  their  position  on  all  sides  round  their  laager.  Soon 
there  came  a  strange,  wierd  lull  in  the  fight  during  which  we  could 
hear  the  guns  with  French  away  to  the  east,  engaged  with  the 
the  reinforcements  which  were  hurrying  to  Cronje's  assistance. 

But  the  morning  gave  place  to  the  afternoon,  and  Roberts, 
seeing  that  the  Boer  general  had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
although  invited  to  do  so  in  humanity's  name,  determined  to 
thoroughly  crush  his  enemy  and  so  finish  the  work  we  had  ])een 
prevented  from  performing  nineteen  years  ago.  On  the  south  bank 
he  ordered  the  guns  already  there  into  new  position,  2,000  yards 
from  the  laager.  On  the  north  side  were  two  long-i-ange,  naval 
12-pounders  enfilading  the  river,  the  naval  4.7  guns  and  three  more 
batteries,  the  76th,  81st  and  S-Jnd,  il  powerful  guns  in  all.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  Maxims  which  were  continually  at 
work.  It  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  conceive  such  a  scene  when  so 
many  powerful  weapons  were  turned  upon  a  space  so  confined. 
Finally  the  naval  guns  were  advanced  to  within  1,000  yards  of  the 
Boer  position.  The  crash  and  roar  was  deafening  and  appalling. 
The  very  ground  shook  as  the  mighty  report  rolUnl  up  the  river 
valley,  echoing  and  resounding,  rolled  down  again  among  the   hills 
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with  a  crashing  roar  as  tliough  a  tliousand  fiends  were  shrieking 
in  chorus  over  the  destruction!  Every  busli,  every  little  hillock, 
every  ravine  that  might  shelter  the  enemy  was  made  a  mark  by 
the  gunners.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  simply 
torn  to  pieces  by  shrapnel.  The  Boers  attempted  to  snipe  the  men 
manning  the  naval  guns,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  fierce 
counter-fire  that  was  poured  among  them  by  the  Maxims. 

Meanwhile  the  command  of  Smith-Dorrien  had  been  at  work 
since  five  a.  m.  Advancing  continuously  in  open  order,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  within  600  yards  of  the  Boers, 
where  they  rested  themselves  until  four  p.  m.,  many  without  a 
bite  to  eat  or  a  drop  to  drink.  Indeed  the  rations  that  were  served 
out  were  hardly  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  About 
four  o'clock,  however,  the  Canadian's  transport  came  up  with  ket- 
tles, water  and  tea,  and  the  men  crowded  round  in  a  hungry  mob. 
So  conspicuous  was  the  crowd  that  the  Boers  turned  one  of  their 
"pom-pom"  guns  upon  the  throng;  the  majority  of  the  deadly  little 
shells,  fortunately,  fell  too  .'^hort  or  passed  harmlessly  overhead.  A 
few  did  explode  among  our  men,  but  the  danuige  done  was  slight. 

Tuesday  night  found  our  men  resting,  without  a  sound  to  dis- 
turb their  well-earned  repose.  Silent  w^ere  the  cannon,  silent  the 
spiteful  rifle.  There  in  the  donga  lay  the  Boer  general  fighting 
against  hope.  Who  can  tell  what  his  thoughts  were  on  that  night.' 
Majuba  day  was  coming.  Could  he  hold  out  until  then?  Woulii 
that  day  bring  him  the  savage  joy  it  l)rought  nearly  a  score 
years  before?  But  all  was  silent  and  still.  Nature,  in  her  tragic 
moods,  is  silent. 

Dawn  on  the  21st  brought  anxiety  with  it.  The  men  were  not 
all  awake  wheu  suddenly  a  terrific  fusilade  broke  out  on   our   left 
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front  over  towards  the  north  side  of  the  Boer  hiager.  The  men 
sprang  up  and  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment.  Some  grasped 
their  rifles.  The  incessant  rattle  and  crackling  of  the  rifle  fire  was 
the  heaviest  probably  that  had  occuiTed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  sounded  as  though  regiment  after  regiment  were  pouring 
in  volley  after  volley  in  one  continuous  roar.  Was  Cronje  making 
11  desperate  rush  to  break  through?  Had  the  whole  Boer  army 
come  to  the  relief  of  their  greatest  fighting  general? 

But  the  news  soon  came  to  set  their  minds  at  rest.  Two 
British  regiments  had  lost  their  way  the  night  previous  and  had 
bivouacked  quite  close  to  the  Boers'  trenches.  The  enemy,  working 
in  the  early  dawn  on  their  position,  discovered  the  close  proximity 
of  the  British  and  at  once  began  firing  upon  them,  l)ut  so  wretch- 
edly bad  was  the  Boer  marksmanship  that  the  caualties  were  very 
slight. 

In  the  early  morning  Smith- Dorrien's  brigade  began  working 
northward  toward  the  laager,  while  French  advanced  to  the  eastern 
kopje  held  by  a  strong  force  of  Boers  who  had  previously  been 
strongly  reinforced  by  a  commando  from  before  Ladysmith.  While 
French  was  advancing,  another  brigade  and  a  battery  of  H.  A.  \vorkcd 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  same  kopje.  When  the  artillery  un- 
limbered  and  commenced  to  shell  the  hill,  the  Boers  su<ldenly 
started  in  the  direction  of  French,  who  forced  them  toward  the 
drift  by  vigorous  shell  fire.  Many  escaped,  but  we  captured  about 
lift)',  and  in  the  kopje  found  a  lot  of  forage,  provisions  and  equip- 
ment. This  position  was  of  great  strategical  value,  as  it  prevented 
iuiy  relieving  force  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the 
beleaguered  general. 

The  fighting  during  the  day  was  broken  by  several  short  truces, 
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but  Cronje  not  only  refuseil  to  surrender,  but  declined  Roberts' 
humane  offer  of  safe  conduct  for  women  and  children,  and  a  free 
pass  to  any  point  they  wished  to  reach. 

All  through  the  evening  the  heavy  artillery  fire  was  kept  up, 
and,  when  the  last  gun  was  fired,  the  Shropshires,  who  had  been 
occupying  the  river  l)ed  since  Sunday,  made  a  splendid  rush  of  200 
yards,  where  they  took  up  position  and  spent  the  whole  night 
entrenching  themselves.  Just  after  this  fine  movement  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  rain,  ])roke  out,  and  soon  every  man 
in  the  field  was  soaking  wet,  but  in  spite  of  their  discomfort  the 
men  manned  the  trenches  as  cheerily  as  ever. 

Just  as  when  we  are  happiest  we  are  nearest  sadness,  so  in  the 
time  of  extreme  danger,  many  amusing,  even  ludicrous  sights  are 
to  be  seen,  but  perhaps  the  most  amusing  was  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Gordons  relieved  the  Shrops  on  Thursday,  The  Boer 
sharpshooters  were  ever  on  the  alert  and  a  glimpse  of  khaki  brought 
a  bullet.  Extreme  criiition  was  the  price  of  safety,  so  the  High- 
landers wormed  their  way  to  the  trenches  on  their  stomachs,  while 
over  their  prostrate  bodies  crept  the  men  of  the  Shropshire  regi- 
ment. 

The  day  was  marked  by  the  triple  repulse  dealt  to  the  reinforce- 
ments that  had  hurried  to  the  help  of  Cronje.  At  daybreak  a  most 
determined  effort  to  break  the  cordon  was  made  by  over  2,000 
Boers.  Part  of  these  endeavored  to  take  up  one  position  after 
another,  but  found  each  of  the  three  coigns  of  vantage  they 
attempted  to  occupy  were  held  by  the  British.  They  finally  rode 
to  a  kopje  that  was  unoccupied,  but  the  '"Borderers"  who  had 
hurled  them  back  fiom  ea<'h  of  the  three  positions,  and  whose  reg- 
imental badge,  covered  with  glorious  names,  shows  it  to  be  one  of 
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the  finest  regiments  in  the  service,  raced  to  the  kopje,  and  getting 
there  before  the  enemy,  again  drove  them  away.  Botha,  the  general 
who  came  to  Cronje's  assistance,  was  forced  to  flee,  pursned  by  our 
cavalry,  which  cut  up  his  rear  guard  and  took  sixty  prisoners  with 
seven  wagons. 

On  the  26th  we  knew  the  end  was  neai-.     The  rains,  which  had 
been  prevailing  for  the  last  few  days,  had  swollen  the  river  forciuc^ 

'  to 

the  Boers  from  the  security  of  the  river  bed.  Upon  the  muddy 
bosom  of  the  stream  there  floated  dead  horses  and  dead  men.  The 
stench  arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was  hoi-rid  and  the  sight 
ghastly  in  the  extreme. 

And  then  Majuba  day  came,  the  day  of  all  days   to   the    Boer. 
The  sun  was  not  yet   above   the    iiorizon.     It   was   five  minutes  to 
three  o'clock.     Silence  reigned  supreme.    Two  minutes  to  three  and 
still  all  was   quiet   as    the    tomb.     Then    the    hour    of    three    was 
ushered  in  by  a  sharp  rippling   hre  of   rifle    shots   tiuit    broke  the 
silence  of  the  morning.     The  reports  echoed  along  the  river  bank, 
sweeping  up  stream  and  down  again,  gaining  in  volume    and   then 
dying  away  as  the  sound  rolled  on.     Thousands  of    bullets    cut    up 
the  plain,  the  flash-lights  wore    working   like    mad    from    kopje   to 
kopje,  and  the  rumor  spread  again  that  Cronje  was  trying  to  break 
through.     Soon  the  crash  of  British  volleys  broke  the  rattle  of   the 
well  known  report  of  the  Mausers.     Every  man  was    awake.     Then 
over  the  sound  of  tlie  rifles  came  the    blare    of  the    bugle,   "Cease 
tire,"  and,  save  for  a  few  scattered  shots,  all  was  again  silent.     And 
once  more  dawn  brought  explanations. 

The  Canadians  had  again  shown  the  flue  fighting  qualities 
exhibited  on  the  ISth.  Two  companies  with  fixed  bayonets 
advanced  up  the  north  bank,  keeping   touch   with   one   another  in 
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the  darkness  by  locking  arms.  Followin<?  them  came  others  with 
picks  and  shovels  and  some  Royal  Engineers.  On  they  went,  500 
yards,  600  yards,  7(X)  yards,  800  yards,  and  then  began  to  entrench 
themselves.  They  were  only  fifty  yards  from  the  Boers.  The  sonnd 
of  steel  pick  and  shovel  alarmed  the  Boers  and  at  once  the  Mausers 
were  at  work.  But  the  men,  following  instructions,  tiirew  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  and  the  leaden  hail  passed  harmlessly  over- 
head. The  Canadians  were  told  not  to  return  the  fire.  The  Gordons 
in  the  river  could  not  fire  for  fear  of  hitting  their  colonial  comrades, 
but  the  Shrops,  from  their  trench,  poured  a  destructive  enfilading 
fire  that  formed  a  good  cover.  The  Canadians  succeeded  in  occupy- 
ing the  edge  of  the  trenches  along  the  river,  completely  enfilading 
the  rest.  Suddenly  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  appeared  over  the  tree- 
tops  i.nd  the  regiment  stationed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  saw  a  white 
flag  and  burst  into  cheers.  "Hurrah"  after  "Hurrah,"  burst  from 
their    throats.     Cronje  has  surrendered. 

Our  wounded  was  still  being  brought  in  when  General  Colvile 
and  Colonel  I']\vart,  of  his  staff,  arrived,  and  the  rumor  quickly 
spread  that  the  nit  had  come  out  of  his  hole.  But  our  men  were 
too  tired  a^ul  weary  to  cheer  at  the  time,  yet  hand  met  hand  in 
friendly  firm  rlasp  as  comrade  turned  to  comrade  without  saying  a 
word.  Shortly  afterwards  a  note  arrived  for  Lord  Roberts  stating 
that  General  Cronje  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  General  Pret- 
tyman  was  sent  to  take  the  surrender.  At  six  o'clock  Cronje  came 
out  of  his  retreat  accompanied  only  by  his  secretary  and  in  charge 
of  General  Prettyman.  This  small  group  crossed  the  plain  toward 
headquarters.  Lord  Roberts,  pacing  silently  to  and  fro  near  the 
cart  in  which  he  sleeps,  ordered  tlio  guard  of  Seaforth  Highlanders 
to  form  in  line  to  receive  the  surrendering  general. 
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The  group  of  horsemen  came  neai-er,  and  on  the  right  of  Pret- 
tyman  rode  an  elderly  man  wearing  a  roiigji,  .short,  dark  overcoat, 
wide  brimmed  hat,  much  the  worse  of  wear,  ordinary  tweed  trousers, 
and  shoes  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  were  brown  or  black,  so 
covered  were  they  with  the  red  dust.  The  face,  shaded  by  the 
wide  brim,  was  almost  black  from  sun  and  exposure  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  the  thick  beard  was  tinged  with  grey.  This  w^as  the 
"Lion  of  the  Transvaal,"  Cronje ! 

The  face  of  the  Boer  was  like  a  mask.  Was  he  thinkini'  of 
Potjesfontein  then?  Who  can  tell?  The  Field-Marshal's  staff  -  ■  4 
waiting. 

"Commandant  Cronje,  sir,"  said  Prettyman.  addressing  his  chief. 
Cronje  touched  his  hat  in  salute;  Roberts  returned  it.  The  whole 
party  dismounted;  Roberts  stepped  forward  a  pace  or  two,  shook 
hands  with  Cronje  and  said,  "You  made  a  gallant  defense,  sir." 
This  was  the  first  salutation  of  the  Marshal  to  the  conquered  leader 
who  then  entered  the  mess  tent,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
food. 

And  over  among  the  Boers  were  strange  sights.  The  men  stood 
up  unarmed  on  the  trench  banks,  and  white  flags  showed  among 
the  trees  and  along  the  red  earth  trenches.  Meii  were  wandering 
aimlessly  to  and  fro,  each  carrying  his  blanket.  They  did  not  seem 
to  ])e  sorrowful  at  the  surrender,  but  what  troubled  them  was  their 
ultimate  destination,  where  would  they  bp  sent,  or  if  they  would 
he  paroled.  Over  on  the  other  bank  were  women  and  children,  good, 
faithful  hearts  that  had  accompanied  their  husbands,  fathers, 
l)rothers,  sons,  to  the  field,  not  to  fight  against  the  hated  "Rooineks," 
but  to  cook  for  their  men.  The  women  were  red-eved  and  crvin^ 
and  wringing  their  hands  at  the  dread  thought  of  being  torn  from 
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those  they  loved.  And  little  children  clung  piteously  to  their 
mothers'  skirts  and  looked  up  pathetically,  wondering  Avhat  it  was 
all  about.  Weeping,  the  women  begged  for  something  to  give  their 
children  to  eat:  All  were  hungry.  Their  oxen  had  perished,  their 
horses  stampeded;  they  were  helpless,  and  this — this  of  all  days 
was  Majuba  day ! 

Within  the  laager  the  sight  was  a  doleful  one.  Burned  wagons, 
red  crooked  pieces  of  iron,  heaps  of  ashes,  and  everywhere  great 
holes  splashed  with  the  pale  yellowish  green  of  the  exploded  lyddite. 
The  foot  crunched  on  shrapnel,  shreds  of  steel  hiy  all  about,  while 
a  great  100-pound  shell  lay  unexploded  upon  the  sand.  Death  and 
destruction  reigned  supreme.  The  whole  place  stank  with  putrid 
flesh,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Boers,  horses  and 
cattle  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  rid 
the  place  of  the  stench.  It  seems  impossible  that  human  beings 
could  have  existed  in  such  a  noisome  place.  The  trenches  were 
constructed  in  a  most  marvelous  manner,  nuiking  it  quite  probable 
that  our  bombardment  was  not  as  deadly  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

'Hie  wounded  lay  unattended  under  the  trees  or  hid  in  holes  in 
the  river  bank.  Broken  boxes,  d(»ad  liorses  and  men  were  every- 
where. Further  ui)  the  river  three  Knipps  poked  their  black 
muz/les  from  a  wall  built  with  parapets  of  sand  bags.  Some 
artillerymen  were  hurrying  about  the  guns.  When  we  came  to 
take  possession  the  breiM'li  blocks  were  gone  and  doubtless  rest  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Then  the  soldiers  b(>gan  to  arrive,  and  order  grew  out  of  chaos. 
Sharp  words  of  comuiaiid  were  shouted,  the  confusion  grew  less; 
the     mob    sifted    itself    into    queer-looking    groups,    forming    l>y 
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commandos,  just  as  ^^e  form  by  regiments.    Squatting   upon  their 
rolled  or  folded  blankets,  they  awaited  further  orders. 

And  these,  this  rabble,  unkempt,  dirty,  ill-clad-these  men  with 
their  old-fashioned  faces  and  peasant  clothes-these  were  the  men 
who  had  hurled  back  the  flower  of  the  English  army  at  bloody 
Maagersfontein,  and  there  they  sat  or  stood  slouchily,  prisoners  of 
war.  There  was  the  old  grey-beard  of  three  score,  the  clean-lipped, 
keen-eyed  youth  of  sixteen,  t^ie  fathers  and  the  sons,  hard  men  all. 
They  did  not  look  like  the  men  to  roll  back  our  British  lines,  or 
stand  a  bombardment  that  would  have  broken  the  morale  of  even 
the  finest  army.  And  they,  with  pardonable  pride,  looked  pleased 
when  told  that  they  fought  well,  and  gazed  at  the  Mansers  and  at 
the  ammunition  that  overflowed  the  trenches,  at  the  munitions  of 
war  that  alone  linked  them  to  modern  times. 

And  then  came  the   order  to   cross    the    river.     In    two    ever- 
increasing  heaps  the    rifles    wei-e    thrown.    Some    cast    their    rifles 
aside  as  though  glad  to  got  lid  of  them.     Others  among  the   grey- 
beard-   placed    their    rifles   slowly   and    tenderly  upon  the  heap  as 
Jio;  ,1)  parting  with  some    well-beloved    child,  and   then    went   on 
with  bowed  head.     The  scene  at   the    ford    was    one    of    the    most 
marvelous  ever  witnessed.     Each  nuin  took  with  him  all   he   could 
carry-pots,  pans,  and  bla.V,  •  ■      The  river  had  swollen  and  many  of 
fh(>  prisoners  took  oft' their  trouers  to  cross.     The  wlu.lo  scene  was 
that  of  a  picnic  rather  tluin  a  scvuo  from  tholnigedy,  Vv'ar.     Laughing 
and  splashing  one  a.:oil:n,.  (ho  ,„(.„  .-rossed.  i.i.pea.'ing  to  look  upon  the 
surrender  as  a  Imge  joke.  ..ut  among  th(-in  wen^  serious  faces,  grim 
ana  ol.l,  whicli  l«;oked  -.nH.  anger  or  sorrow    upon    the   sporting  of 
(Iio  othc's.     The    women    waved    their   hands   in    farewell.     Loving 
words  of  pari'i  g  wore  shouted  from  bank  to  baidc.    A  young  Boer 
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stops,  looks  back.  His  mother  is  standing  over  there.  One  kiss, 
one  more  caress  he  must  have.  He  starts  back.  A  gleaming  bay- 
onet is  lowered  to  his  breast.  But  the  mute  look  of  appeal  in  his 
honest  grey  eyes  touches  the  heart  of  "Tommie,"  wlio  has  a  grey- 
haired  old  mother  at  home,  and  the  boy  is  soon  at  his  mother's 
side,  only  to  be  back  in  his  place  again  before  the  section  reaches 
the  other  bank.     War  is  not  all  glory. 

And  so  Cronje  surrendered  over  4,0^^^  rae.n  and  six  guns,  and 
the  shot-marks  on  the  surrendered  pom-pom  gun  showed  how  fierce 
had  been  the  leaden  hail. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


THE    TRAMP  OF   THE   BRITISH   LION — THE   FAMOUS   SPION   KOP     DESPATCHES 


President  Steyn  having  removed  the  seat  of  the  Free  State 
government  to  Kroonstadt,  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Kiniberley,  the  main  body  of  the  Boers  rested  there  while 
their  leaders  did  all  they  could  to  repair  the  demoralization  natur- 
ally following  General  Roberts'  brilliant  advance  on  Kimberley  and 
Bloemfontein.  The  terrific  strain  upon  horse  flesh  caused  by  the 
rapid  and  continuous  movement  of  Generals  French  and  Kelly-Kenny 
in  the  capture  of  Cronje  and  the  advance  to  Bloemfontein,  com- 
pelled General  Roberts  to  wait  several  weeks  for  remounts.  The 
thorough,  frank  soldier  never  hesitates  to  put  blame  where  it  be- 
longs, and  dissatisfied  w'ith  the  incfliciency  of  General  (Jatacre,  he 
sent  him  home.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Sir  H.  Chermside,  a 
younger  oHicer  with  an  excellent  reputation  for  energy  and  ability. 
With  General  Cronje  at  St.  Helena  as  a  military  prisoner,  General 
Joubert  dead  and  Colonel  de  Villp'oois-Mareuil  killed  in  battle,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Boers,  a'ude  from  their  losses  in  privates,  had 
sullered  severely  in  the  vray  of  leaders. 

A  new  factor  was  introduced  into  the  British  campaign  by  the 
laiuling  of  General  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  at  Boira,  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  with  a  body  of  colonial  troops,  chiefly  Australian 
bushmen,  with  a  battery  of  Canadian  troop. 

On  ]\Iarch  31st,  a  force  of  Boers  at  Thaba  N'Chu,  fifteen  miles 
oast  of  Bloemfontoin,  ambushed  Colonel  Broadwood's  horse  artillery 
with  such  skill  that  that  officer  lost  nearly  four  hundred  men,  seven 
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guns  and  all  his  baggage,  the  Boers  securing  possession  of  the  water- 
works near  bj',  A  few  days  later  five  hundred  British  cavalry  and 
infantry  troops  at  Reddersburg  were  taken  prisoners,  thus  proving 
that  the  Boers  were  as  active  and  alert  as  ever.  About  the  same 
time  Lord  IVIethuen's  troops  captured  a  party  of  Boers  near  Boshof, 
tlie  importance  of  the  incident  being  heightened  by  the  death  of 
Colonel  de  Villebois-Mareuil,  already  alluded  to. 

Colonel  Dalgetty  having  been  shut  up  with  a  small  force  in 
Wepener,  General  Roberts  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  draw  a  cordon  to  the  east  around  the  Boers,  who 
ajmbered  4,000  or  5,000;  but,  when  success  seemed  certain,  Com- 
mandant Botha  succeeded  in  withdrawing  with  all  his  men  and 
supplies.  General  French  closely  followed  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
mounted  infantry  and  there  was  a  continual  exchange  of  firing,  but 
all  that  the  Boers  accomplished  was  slightly  to  delay  the  advance 
of  General  Roberts  northward  from  Bloemfontein. 

This  delay,  however,  was  of  no  importance.  General  Roberts 
had  revived  his  transport  service  and  equipped  his  men  with  fresh 
horses,  so  that  his  advance  against  Pretoria  began  almost  at  once. 
His  army  was  deployed  along  a  front  of  forty  miles.  With  almost 
incredible  rapidity,  he  swept  northward,  and  ten  days  later  entered 
Kroonstadt,  the  Boers  fleeing  in  consternation  before  the  approach 
of  the  resistless  army.  President  Steyu  made  an  early  start  and 
announced  that  Lindley,  some  50  miles  east,  would  take  its  turn  in 
serving  as  capitol  of  the   Orange   Friae   State    until   further  notice. 

General  Hunter,  in  command  of  the  British  forces  north  of 
Kimberley,  kept  step  with  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts.  Crossing 
the  Vaal  River  at  Windsorton,  he  fought  a  severe  engagement  on 
May  4th,  and  then  joined  General  Paget's  forces  at  Warreuton,  not 
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far  from  Fourteen  Streams.  The  following  week  he  entered  Christiana 
without  opposition,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the 
war,  the  British  ensign  was  given  to  the  hreeze  in  the  Transvaal. 
General  Buller  also  began  an  advance  in  Natal,  and  510  serious 
opposition  was  offered  to  his  occupation  of  Glencoe,  Dundee  or  the 
Biggarsburg  passes. 

Smaldeel,  half  way  between  Bloemfontein  and  Kroonstadt  was 
occupied  by  the  British  without  opposition  April  6th,  several  Boer 
railway  officials  remaining  to  surrender.  General  Roberts'  despatch 
contained  this  tribute  to  the  colonial  troops  who  have  never  failed 
to  perform  their  duty  brilliantly  and  fearlessly;  "We  crossed  the 
Vet  River  this  morning  and  are  now  encamped  at  Smaldeel  Junction. 
The  enemy  is  in  full  retreat  toward  Zand  River  and  Kroonstadt. 

"The  turning  movement  made  by  the  mounted  infantry  just 
before  dark  yesterday,  was  a  very  dashing  affair.  The  Canadians, 
New  South  Wales  Rifles,  New  Zealand  Rifles  and  Queenstown 
Mounted  Infantry,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  determination  to 
close  with  the  enemy  and  Captain  Anley  of  the  Essexes  behaved  in 
11  very  gallant  manner. 

"The  naval  guns  and  the  artillery  made  excellent  practice, 
particularly  two  5-inch  guns,  which  were  used  for  the  first  time  by 
this  force.  We  captured  a  Maxim  and  25  prisoners.  Our  casualties 
were  few.    One  killed,  25  wounded  and  3  missing." 

After  such  news,  the  occupation  of  Kroonstadt,  as  already  stated, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  provided  with  most  form- 
idable defences  and  intrenchments  and  doubtless  the  Boers  would 
have  made  a  determined  fight  but  for  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  British,  which  rendered  all  resistance  absolutely  hopeless.  The 
tremendous  sweep  of  General  Roberts'  line  and  his  flanking  operations, 
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rendered  possible  by  his  immense  mounted  force,  completely 
baffled  the  burghers,  who  had  simply  to  choose  between  retreating 
or  remaining  to  be  strangled  in  the  resistless  coil.  What  a  different 
story  would  have  beeu  told  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  had 
this  wise  policy  been  followed! 

Major  Weston,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Scout  Burnham,  endeavored 
to  repeat  the  line  cutting  which  secured  the  rolling  stock  at 
Bloemfontein  for  the  British,  but  they  were  just  too  late,  and  the 
Boers  were  thus  enabled  to  save  several  trains  and  engines,  one  of 
the  former  containing  a  large  amount  of  specie.  The  Landdrost 
was  very  reluctant  to  go  out  and  meet  General  Roberts,  who 
waited  outside  the  town  while  the  head  of  the  column  passed  in. 

On  May  15th,  the  London  war  office  announced  that  the  total 
casualties  to  date,  exclusive  of  those  sick  in  hospitals  in  South 
Africa,  have  been  18,799,  the  losses  being  made  up  as  follows: 
Killed,  2,322;  died  of  wounds,  571;  died  from  disease,  2,492;  acci- 
dentally killed,  54;  prisoners  4,459;  invalided  home  8,901. 

General  BuUer's  advance  and  occupation  of  Dundee  was  reported 
in  the  following  despatches  through  Lord  Roberts:  "Kroonstadt,  May 
14th. — General  Duller  reports  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
to  keep  the  enemy  occupied  at  the  Biggarsburg,  on  May  11,  *lie 
concentrated  the  Third  Cavalry  on  the  Helpmakaar  road.  On  May 
13th  he  sent  Hamilton  and  Bethuno  up  Witchcock  Hill,  and  the 
enemy  hurriedly  abandoned  the  position.  On  May  14th  the  enemy 
evacuated  Helpmakaar." 

Another  despatch  from  General  linller  dated  May  15th,  says: 
"Dundonald  drove  the  rear  guard  on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
near  Zuslinden.  The  enemy  were  2,000  strong.  We  move  on 
Dundee  to-day.     Hildyard  moved  on  Wessels  Nek  on  May  13th." 
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General  liuller,  under  date  of  May  Ljtli,  1  P.  M.,  says:  "Twenty- 
five  hundred  of  the  enemy  yesterday  left  Dundee  for  Glencoe, 
where  they  entrained.  Their  wagons  left  yesterday  for  De  Jaager's 
Drift  and  the  Danuhauser  road.  The  Kaffirs  said  the  Boers  were 
going  to  Laing'a  Nek.  Almost  every  house  in  Dundee  was  com- 
pletely looted  and  damaged.  The  machinery  of  the  collieries  has 
been  destroyed.  Hildyard  occupied  Wessels  Nek  to-day.  Our  small 
loss  was  due  to  Hamilton's,  Dundonald's  and  Bethune's  excellent 
leading." 

These  details  regarding  the  advance  are  added:  "May  14th. — The 
enemy  evacuated  Helpmakaar  Nek  during  the  night,  leaving  a  rear 
guard  of  1,000  in  front  of  us.  These  we  forced  back  throughout 
the  day  under  considerable  difficulties,  as  they  set  fire  to  all  of  the 
grass  on  top  of  the  Berg  while  retreating,  and  the  wind  being 
unfavorable  to  us,  we  were  scarcely  able  to  see.  I  halted  the 
infantry,  who  marched  well  through  the  hot  smoke,  at  Beith.  The 
cavalry  has  not  yet  reported,  as  they  are  some  miles  ahead.  We 
have  taken  a  few  prisoners." 

"Kemp's  Farm,  May  15th,  6:30  A.  M. — Dundonald  reported  late 
last  night  that  he  had  driven  the  rear  guard  on  to  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  near  Zuslinden,  where  they  occupied  in  force  a  strong 
position,  with  three  powerful  guns.  Major  Gough,  with  a  com- 
posite regiment  maneuvered  to  the  right  round  their  left  flank. 
The  enemy  retired  and  Dundonald  halted.  He  was  twenty-five 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  last  night's  bivouac.  He  had  covered 
nearly  forty  miles  during  the  day  in  a  waterless  country,  most  of 
the  time  riding  through  smoke.  I  think  his  pursuit  was  a  very 
fine  perfornnince. 

"From  prisoners  T  learn  that  the  enemy  were  over  two  thousand 
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strong  at  Helpmakaar.  Having  been  now  joined  by  those  wlio 
had  been  left  at  Van  Jonder's  Pass,  they  must  be  nearly  three 
thousand  strong." 

Relief  of  Mafeking 

Meanwhile,  the  anxiety  regarding  Mafeking  deepened,  and  there 
were  many  who  were  in  despair  for  its  safety.  All  the  news  that 
filtered  through  the  hostile  lines  showed  that  the  garrison  and  its 
inhabitants  were  on  the  most  meagre  rations  possible,  and  yet  no 
one  seemed  to  lose  heart  or  was  disposed  to  give  up  hope  that 
relief  would  reach  them  in  time.  One  of  the  messages  from  the 
beleaguered  place  said:  "We  liave  now  come  to  eating  anything 
that  can  be  eaten,  and  are  thankful  to  get  it.  Horse,  locust  and 
mule  are  familiar  articles  of  diet  to  everybody,  and  horsehide 
brawn  is  extensively  made.  It  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  somewhat 
gluey.  The  whole  garrison  have  relinquished  their  daily  allowance 
of  an  ounce  of  sugar  to  each  man  to  enable  the  women's  and 
children's  amount  to  be  increased." 

Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  on  May  3rd,  telegraphed  to  her  sister  in 
Lc'clon  that  her  breakfast  on  that  day  consisted  oi  horse  sausages, 
and  her  lunch  of  minced  mule  and  curried  locusts.  The  family  of 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  wired  him  an  invitation  to  dinner  on  March 
28th.  On  May  15th  they  received  the  following  reply:  "Mafeking, 
May  yth,  by  runner  to  Ootsi. — Will  be  delighted  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  directly  fortune  permits." 

Months  before  Lord  Roberts  predicted  that  Mafeking  and 
Colonel  Baden-Powell's  gallant  garrison  would  be  relieved  by  May 
18th  of  their  long  and  trying  confinement,  but  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished two  day  earlier — that  is,  on  the  16th.    The  siege  began  on 
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October  14,  1899,  General  Cronje  investing  the  town  with  about 
3.000  Boers  and  three  guns.  When  Cronje  moved  south  to  the 
Modder,  General  Sn3nnan  was  in  command  of  the  besiegers.  In 
Mafeking  were  a  few  hundred  English  soldiers  and  about  1,200 
irregular  troops. 

The  relieving  force  passed  the  Vaal  River  below  Fourteen 
Streams,  and  then  made  a  wide  detour  to  the  westward.  The 
Boers  must  have  learned  of  this  march,  but  they  could  not  offer 
serious  opposition,  since  they  were  threatened  at  that  time  by  the 
expedition  under  General  Carringtori  approaching  from   the  north. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Mafeking,  the  Boers 
were  everywhere  placed  on  the  defensive,  in  a  narrowing  semi- 
circle to  the  south  from  Mafeking  to  Laing's  Nek. 

Who  shall  describe  the  scenes  in  England,  Canada,  Australia 
and  all  the  British  colonies  when  the  news  reached  them?  None 
but  those  Avho  saw  the  wild,  hilarious  rejoicing,  and  heard  the 
shouts,  the  cheering  and  the  songs  of  triumph,  can  picture  the 
wonderful  exhibition.  Throughout  the  irrestrainable  demonstra- 
tions, the  soul-cheering  thought  was;  "The  end  is  in  sight;  the 
triumph  of  old  England  is  near  at  hand." 

The  progress  of  Colonel  Mahon's  march  to  the  relief  of  Mafeking 
was,  until  the  fighting  on  May  '- '  .,  uneventful.  Leaving  Barkley 
West  on  the  4th,  the  column  advanced  at  an  average  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  a  day,  although  encumbered  with  twenty  wagons 
and  stores.  Upon  arriving  at  Vyburg,  on  May  10th,  tlie  Boers  were 
found  in  force  on  the  right  Hank.  A  race  on  parallel  lines  followed 
to  Koodoosrand.  The  Boers  aiming  to  head  off  Colonel  Mahon. 
They  arrived  first,  whereupon  Colonel  Mahon  made  a  wide  detour 
lo  the  west  in  the  night.    The  enemy  followed  closely,  and  attacked 
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sharply  on  the  13th,  but  suffered  a  repulse,  leaving  a  number  of  dead 
on  the  field.  Then  the  column  made  a  v  iotour  and  joined  Colonel 
Plumer.  The  combined  forces  marched  against  the  besiegers  and 
heavily  bombarded  their  laagers.  The  Boers,  after  a  brief  resistance, 
fled  in  order  to  preserve  their  line  of  retreat. 

Colonel  Mahon's  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
best  managed  incidents  of  the  campaign.  Every  possible  care  was 
exercised  in  selecting  the  men  and  animals,  the  former  being  drawn 
mainly  from  the  regiments  that  themselves  had  undergone  the  pri- 
vations of  a  siege,  namely,  the  Kimberley  Light  Horse,  niduding  a 
section  of  the  Cape  police  and  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  which 
formed  part  of  the  garrison  at  Lady  'th.  All  were  excellent 
horsemen  and  good  shots. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  was  Colonel  Mahon's  aide.  Colonel 
Frank  Rhodes,  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  was  chief  intelligence  officer 
and  was  assisted  by  Major  Baden-Powell,  brother  of  the  defender  of 
Mafeking.  In  the  fighting  on  the  13th,  the  major's  watch  was 
smashed  by  a  Boer  bullet  which,  but  for  this  check,  must  have 
killed  him. 

When  Colonel  Mahon's  forces  joined  Colonel  Plumer's,  the 
march  of  both  having  been  admirably  timed,  the  latter  was  found 
as  splendidly  equipped  as  themselves.  The  expedition  was  well 
armed,  owing  principally  to  the  brilliant  nuirching  of  the  Canadian 
artillery.  The  united  force,  numl)ering  4,300  mounted  men  and 
artillery,  encountered  the  enemy  outside  of  Mafeking,  some  ten 
miles  to  the  west.  The  Boers  had  withdrawn  nearly  their  entire 
fighting  force  from  the  trencdies  around  the  town,  and  2,000  strong 
had  taken  a  position  directly  in  the  line  of  the  British  advance. 
The  task  of  dislodging  them  was  a  heavy   one,   taking   five  hours. 
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The  greatest  assistance  was  rendered  hy  the  British  ^nns,  and  the 
Canadians  did  excellent  work.  Only  thn  fact  that  the  Coh.nials 
were  born  bush  fighters  saved  the  British  from  heavy  loss.  As  it 
was,  they  had  thirty  killed  or  wounded.  The  Boers  sustained  severe 
losses.  Eventually  they  evacuated  all  their  po'-itions  and  fled,  the 
small  investing  force  around  the  town  immediately  raising  the 
siege.    There  was  no  further  opposition. 

A  detailed  narative  of  the  assault  made  by  Commandant  Eloff, 
President  Kruger's  grandson,  shows  that  it  was  a  daringly  brave  or 
stupidly  foolhardy  feat,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  The  ohl 
fort  which  Commandant  Eloff,  with  150  men,  rushed,  is  practically 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  l)eing  less  than  Ave  hundred  yards  from 
the  market  square.  Colonel  Iloare  and  the  fifteen  men  who  occupicKl 
the  fort  mistook  the  Boers  in  the  darkness  for  comi'ades  and  did 
not  fire  on  them.  Colonel  Hoare  was  conversing  by  telephone  with 
headquarters  and  the  hitter's  first  intimation  of  what  had  happened 
was  the  interruption  of  Colonel  lloare's  voice  by  a  confused  din, 
which  was  followed  by  a  strange  voice  saying:  "I  am  a  Boer.  We 
have  taken  Mafeking." 

"Have  you  indeed?"  was  the  prompt  reply,  and  measures  were 
instantly  taken  by  w'hich  the  invaders  were  cut  off.  It  was  then 
iliat  Baden-Powell  sent  a  white  flag  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal  to 
surrender,  the  British  surrounded  the  fort  and  poured  fusillades 
into  it,  killing  and  wounding  niiiny.  The  Boers,  however,  held  out 
throughout  the  day.  Later  some  of  the  Boers  found  the  place 
getting  too  hot  for  them  and  attempted  to  desert  their  comrades, 
whereupon  Commandant  Eloff  himself  flred  on  them.  The  burghers 
then  decided  that  their  position  was  untenable  and  their  surrender 
followed. 
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The  Famous  Spion  Kop  Despatches. 

Parallels  there  may  be  in  plenty  in  the  archives  of  the  war 
office  of  Great  Britain  for  the  now  famous  "Spion  Kop  despatches" 
of  Lord  Roberts,  but  the  people  are  disposed  to  forget.  Commenda- 
tion of  ranking  commanders,  not  adverse  criticism,  is  what  lives — 
is  what  nations  keep  upon  tablets  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Roberts  dated  his  despatches  February  13th 
and  these  were  not  printed  in  the  Gazette  until  April  17th,  pursuant 
to  a  call  from  a  parliamentary  source.  But  it  is  not  the  palpable 
intention  of  the  war  ofllice  to  keep  the  matter  from  the  people,  so 
much  as  the  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  occasion  should  ha^'e  come 
for  the  publicity  that  has  kept  warm  the  discussion  of  the  des- 
patches throughout  the  British  empii-e.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  great 
many  that  the  answei"  should  have  been  made  to  those  clamoring 
for  the  strictures  on  commanders.  "We  cannot  make  them  public 
because  of  incompatibility  with  public  interest." 

Lord  Rol)erts'  despatches  describe  the  terrible  Spion  Kop  action 
and  other  operations  covering  a  period  from  January  17th  to 
January  24tli,  inclusive.  General  Warren  is  severely  dealt  with, 
and  ({enenii  Buller  does  not  escape  censure.  Lord  Roberts  com- 
plains that  the  plan  of  ()[)erations  is  not  clearly  described  in  the 
despatches  of  the  generals.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  commanded 
tho  whole  force  engaged  at  Spion  Kop,  was  nuide  aware  of  General 
BuUer's  intention,  and,  as  Loril  Roberts  pointed  out,  General  Warren 
seems  to  have  concluded,  after  consultation  Avith  his  officers,  that 
the  flanking  movement  ordered  by  General  Buller  was  impracticable 
and,  therefore,  so  changed  tho  iilau  of  advance  as  to  necessitate 
the  capture  and  retention  of  Spion  Kop.  Lord  Roberts'  official 
despatch  says:    "As  Warren  considered  it  impossible  to  make  the 
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wide  flanking  movement  which  was  recommended,  if  not  actually 
prescribed  in  the  secret  instructions,  he  should  fortiiwith  have 
acquainted  Duller  with  the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt.  There  is 
nothing  to  bhow  whether  he  did  so  or  not.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
Warren  to  point  out  that  Buller  appears  throughout  to  have  been 
aware  of  what  was  happening." 

in  some  exhaustive  detail  Lord  Roberts  discusses  the  withdrawal 
from  the  shell-raked  face  of  Spion  Kop,  the  point  of  advantage  which 
had  become  of  vital  interest  to  the  army,  because  the  retention  of 
t  he  position  had  become  v^ssential  to  the  relief  of  beleaguered  Lady- 
smith,  and  adds:  "I  regret  to  be  unable  to  concur  with  Buller  in 
thinking  Thorneycroft  exercised  wise  discretion  in  ordering  the  troops 
to  retire.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Thorneycroft's  assumption  of 
responsibility  and  authority  was  wholly  inexcusable.  During  the 
night  the  enemy's  fire  could  not  have  been  formidable,  and  it  would 
not  have  taken  more  than  two  or  three  hours  for  Thorneycroft  to 
communicate  by  messenger  with  Major-General  Coke  or  Warren. 
Coke  appears  to  have  left  Spion  Kop  at  9:30  P.  M.  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  Warren.  Up  to  that  hour  the  idea  of  with- 
(Icawiil  had  not  been  entertained.  Yet,  almost  immediately  after 
Coke's  dei)arturc,  Thorneycroft  issued  the  order,  without  reference 
to  superior  authority,  which  upset  the  whole  plan  of  operations  and 
tendered  unavailing  the  sacrifices  already  made  to  carry  it  into 
(>ffcct.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  Thorneycroft 
appears  to  have  behaved  in  a  very  gallant  manner  throughout  the  day. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Warren  did  not  himself  visit  Spion 
K'op  in  the  aiternoon  or  evening,  knowing,  as  ho  did,  that  the  state 
of  affairs  wus  very  critical  and  that  the  loss  of  the  position  would 
involve  the  failure  of  the  operations.    He  consecjuently  was  obliged 
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to  summon  Coke  to  his  headquarters,  and  the  command  of  Spion 
Kop  thus  devolved  on  Thoriieycroft,  unknown  to  Coke,  who  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  cojumand  devolved  on  General  Hill, 
as  senior  oflicer.  Omissions  or  mistakes  of  this  nature  may  be 
trilling  of  themselves,  yet  they  -^-y  exercise  an  important  influence 
over  the  course  of  events,  ant.  I  believe  Duller  was  justified  in 
remarking,  'there  was  a  want  of  organization  and  system,  which 
acted  most  unfavoiably  on  the  defense.' 

"The  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith  was  well  devised,  and  I 
agree  with  BuUer  in  thinking  it  ought  to  have  succeeded.  That  it 
failed  may  in  some  measure  have  been  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground  and  the  commanding  positions  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
probably  also  to  errors  of  judgment  and  want  of  administrative 
capacity  on  the  part  of  Warren.  But  whatever  faults  Wan-en  may 
have  committed,  the  failure  must  also  be  attributed  to  disinclination 
to  the  oflicer  in  supreme  command  to  assert  his  authority  and  see  that 
what  he  thought  best  was  done,  and  also  to  the  unwarrantable  and 
needless  assumi)tion  of  responsibility  by  a  subordinate  oflicer." 

The  despatch  concludes:  "The  gratifying  feature  of  these  des- 
patches is  the  admirable  behavior  of  the  troops  throughout  the 
operation." 

Ceneral  IJiiller's  report,  commenting  on  Oeneral  Warren's  re- 
ports of  the  capture  and  evacuation  of  Spion  Kop,  aft(u-  disputing 
the  correctness  t/f  some  of  Warren's  assertions  and  describing  the 
dangerous  situation  occupied  by  Warren's  force,  tells  how  he  saw 
the  force  at  S[)i()n  Kop  had  given  away  before  Warren  knew  it. 
Duller  therefoi'o  telegra|)hed  to  Warreu:  "Unh^ss  you  put  a  really 
pood  hard  lighting  num  in  command  on  top  you  will  lose  the  hill. 
I  suggest  Thorneycroft." 
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General  Duller  continues:  "I  have  not  thouglit  it  necessai\y  to 
order  an  investigation.  If  at  sundown  the  defense  of  the  summit 
had  been  taken  in  hand,  intrenchments  laid  out  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  removed,  the  whole  place  would  have  been  l)rought  under 
regular  military  commands  and  the  hills  would  have  been  held,  I 
am  sure.  But  no  arrangements  were  made.  Coke  appear^  to  have 
been  ordered  away  just  as  he  would  have  been  useful  and  no  one 
succeeded  him.  Those  on  top  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
guns  were  coming  up,  and  generally  there  was  a  want  of  organiza- 
tion and  system  that  acted  most  unfavorably  on  the  defense.  It  is 
admitted  that  all  of  Thorneycroft's  command  acted  with  the  greatest 
gallantry  throughout  the  day,  and  really  saved  the  situation.  But 
preparations  for  the  second  day's  defense  should  have  been  organ- 
ized during  the  day  and  commenced  at  nightfall.  As  this  was  not 
done,  I  think  Thorneycroft  exercised  wise  discretion." 

General  Warren  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  S[iion  Kop  oper- 
ations had  not  entered  into  liis  original  plans,  as  his  instructions 
were  to  occupy  a  plain  north  of  it.  On  consultation  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief on  January  21st,  however,  when  the  question  of 
lotiring  from  or  attacking  Spion  Kop  was  discussed,  Warren  ex- 
pressed his  preference  for  attacking.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished bj  Cieneral  Woodgate.  Then  came  the  order  of  the  com- 
nuuider-in-chief  to  i)ut  Thorneycroft  in  command  of  the  summit. 
In  the  meanttine  Warren  had  sent  General  Coke  up  to  reenforco 
him,  with  orders  to  assume  comnumd.  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made 
to  heliograph  Thorneycroft  and  ask  whether  he  had  assumed  com- 
Muind.  Toward  sunset  he  was  ilnally  enabled  to  get  orders  through, 
and  concluded  the  position  could  be  held  the  next  day  if  guns 
could  be  provided  and  shelter  o])tained. 
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"Both  these  conditions  were  about  to  be  fulfilled  when,  in  the 
absence  of  Coke,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  come  and  report  in  person 
on  the  situation,  the  evacuation  took  place  under  orders  given  on 
his  own  responsibility  by  Thorneycroft.  This  occurred  in  the  face 
of  the  vigorous  protests  of  Coke's  brigade  major  and  others." 

In  conclusion  General  Warren  said:  "It  is  a  matter  for  the 
commander-in-chief  to  decide  whether  there  will  be  any  investiga- 
tion into  the  question  of  the  unauthorized  evacuation  of  Spion  Kop." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  to  Great  Britain  was  formally  proclaimed  at  noon,  on  May 
28th,  in  the  market  square  of  Bloemfontein.  General  Pretyman,  the 
military  governor  of  Bloemfontein  read  the  proclamation  of  Gen- 
eral Lord  Roberts  annexing  the  Free  State  and  renaming  it  the 
Orange  River  State.  In  announcing  this  action,  the  proclamation 
referred  to  the  Orange  Free  State  as  "having  been  conquered  by 
Her  jVlajesty's  forces."  This  part  was  received  with  tremendous 
cheering,  the  British  national  anthem  was  sung  and  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  was  fired. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


THREE   SIEGES   AND   THREE    HEROES 
By  Ernest  Herbert  Cooper 

Defense  by  a  siege  is  one  means  by  which   a   weak   force   can 
withstand  a  stronger  enemy  with   some   hope  of  success.    It  is   a 
method  of  warfare  long  ago  resorted  to,  and  it  seems  to  breed  as 
many  glorious  incidents  in  the  wars  of  the   nineteenth  century  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of   Troy.    The   sieges  of  Ladysmith,   Kimberley 
and  Mafeking,  and  the  pluck  and  generalship  of  Sir  George  White, 
Colonel    Kekewich    and    General    Baden-Powell    redound    to   the 
glory  of  the  Empire,  because  the  success  of  tlie  British  arras  rested 
in   a  great    measure    upon    the    -illant   action    of   the    bold   and 
undaunted  defenders.    Had  the  Loers  been  able  by  dint  of  superior 
forces  to  carry  out  their  policy  of    crushing   speedily    the    British 
forces  in  South  Africa  when  they  brought  on  the  war,  there  is   no 
telling  what  trouble  would  have  been  in  store  for  us  in   the  Dark 
Continent.    Much  depended  upon  the  holding  of  the   mobile   Boers 
in  check.    There  were  many  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  Cape  Colony, 
iind  many  native  Africans  who  were  sitting  astride  the  fence  wait- 
ing to  see  in  which  direction  the  tide  of  victory  should  turn  before 
they  would  engage  in  the  melee.    The  besieged  in  these  towns  did 
as  much  as  human  energy  could  do  to  hold   this    tide    in    check. 
The  regular  forces  sat  in  trenches  day  and  night,  wet  or  dry,  and 
•lefended,  as  best  their  inferior  weapons  permitted  them,  tiieir  posi- 
tions against  a  wily  enemy.    Yet  all  difficulties   were  surmounted, 
and  the  names  of  three  more  heroes  are  inscribed  in  British  annals. 

<t08) 
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On  the  7th  of  Octobpr,  IS'JI),  the  British  reserves  were  called  out. 
This  was  a  practical  intimation  to  the  (iovernmeiits  of  the  South 
African  KepuMic  and  of  the  Oranjjje  Free  State  that  the  British 
autlioi'itips  lie^an  to  despair  of  arrivinp:  at  a  satisfactory  anieliorsition 
of  the  Fitlandor  grievances  through  diplonnicj',  and  that  a  resort 
to  arms  was  to  he  prepared  for — perhaps  intended.  It  was  received 
by  the  South  African  Governments  as  an  intention,  and  on  the  9th 
of  Octol)er  an  ultimatum  was  handed  to  the  British  agent  at  Pre- 
toria demanding  the  removal  of  the  forces  from  the  Xatal  and  Capo 
Colony  Borders,  and  an  engagement  that  the  troops  then  on  tht^ 
way  out  should  not  be  landed  in  South  Africa,  failure  of  com- 
pliance before  the  evening  of  the  Uth  to  be  regarded  as  a  declara- 
lion  of  war.  The  oliject  of  the  I'oers  was  to  bring  on  the  inevital)lc 
hostilities  as  soon  as  possible.  This  indicated,  what  circumstances 
later  revealed  more  plainly,  that  the  Boers  were  ready  for  battle 
and  Britain  was  not.  While  the  British  nation  prepare<l  for  the 
struggle,  the  enemy  was  kept  busy  with  sieges  of  Ladysmith,  Kim- 
berley  and  Mafeking. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  Great  Britain  was  on  tlu^ 
defensive,  a  defense  which  rested  almost  entirely  u})on  the  garrison 
of  these  three  towns.  The  British  then  in  South  Afi'ica  wori' 
entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  forces  and  ai'nuunents  that  the 
Boers  were  able  to  place  in  tlu^  Held. 

Against  a  formidable  and  nujbihi  forc(»  of  7(>.<)<>(l  or  S(l,0(IO  uhmi 
when  war  was  (h'clan>d,  (ii'i^at  Britain  had  in  Ca[)e  Colony  an 
ii'regnlar  foi-ce  of  mounted  infanti-y  at  ^Mafeking.  the  Xoi'th  Lanca- 
shii'o  Begiment  at  Kimberley,  the  ^lunster  l''nsiliers  at  Do  Aar,  hail' 
the  Yorkshii'(^  Light  Infantry  at  Naauwport  and  the  other  half  al 
Stormberg,  and  tiie  Northumberlands— the  fann)us  Figliting  I'ifth     at 
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De  Aar.    The  total   was,  say.   4,100  infantry,  of  whom   600  were 
mounted-no  cavalry  and  no  field  guns.    In  Natal,  scattereiJ  along 
the  railway  line  from  Newcastle  to  Durban,  were  close  on  to  15  000 
infantry,  the  bulk  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa.    No  wonder 
was  it,  then,  that  the.  British  forces  were  on  the  defensive,   even 
though    they    represented    the  strongest    power   in  the  world,  no 
wonder  was  it  that  the   people  of  Kimberley   and  Mafeking   com- 
plained  to  the   Imperial  authorities  on  account  of  the  defenseless 
state  of  their  homes,  and  no  wonder  was  it  that  after  some  disastrous 
offensive  ventures  like  the  armed  train  sortie   at  Mafeking  or  the 
excursion  at   Nicholson's    Nek,    the    British   settled    down    behind 
trenches  and  schanzes  and  awaited  the  arrival   of  the  army   corps 
from  England!    Six  policemen  defended  the  bridge  at  Aliwal  North, 
and  350  Boers  were  reported  in   the   neighborhood.    We   see  some' 
reasons  to  warrant  the  belief  of  the  Boers  that   they   would  drive 
the  British  into  the  sea.    But  they  had  not  reckoned  on  the  pluck 
and  endurance  displayed  by  these  garrisons.    The  opposition  at  Mafek- 
ing, Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  saved  the  prestige  of  British  arms. 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley  were  investeu  on  the  15th  of  October. 
In  Natal  the  British  had  already   evacuated  Newcastle,   and  were 
preparing  to  hold  the  line  from  Dundee  to  Ladysmith.    But  Dundee 
became   untenable,    so,    protected    by    the    Ladysmith   garrison    at 
Elandslaagte,  General  Yule   retreated   in   a    masterly   fashion    and 
joined  forces  with  General  White  in  Ladysmith.    The  Boers  thought 
the  British  on  the   run.     Ladysmith   was   invested   on    the    2nd  of 
November,  and  the  Boers  openly  boasted  that  it  would  be   entered 
before  the  9th.    From  that  time  the  attention  of  the  whole   world 
was  centered  upon  the  garrisons  of  these  three  places  of  suddenly 
acquired  celebrity. 

39 
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Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  corps  from  England, 
General  Buller  set  out  to  relieve  Ladysmith  and  General  Methuen 
to  free  Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  Both  leaders  failed  to  attain 
their  ends,  and  it  was  not  till  Load  Roberts  made  his  masterly 
stroke  which  raised  the  siege  of  Kimberley  on  February  15th,  that 
of  Ladysmith  on  March  1st,  and  that  of  Mafeking  on  May  17th, 
that  the  days  of  investment,  famine  and  fever  ended  for  the 
beleaguered  but  well  defended  towns. 

Kimberley  was  the  first  town  relieved,  and  it  was  in  most 
respects  the  least  dangerous  siege  of  the  trio.  The  land  around 
Kimberley  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for  defense,  as  the  nearest 
extensive  system  of  kopjes  lies  ten  miles  away,  and  the  cover  on 
the  intervening  ground  is  very  slight.  This  may  explain  why  no 
assault  was  made  on  the  town.  The  defenses  of  the  diamond  city 
were  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  The  town  is  almost 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  "tailing  heaps" — hillocks  formed  of  the 
refuse  earth  after  the  diamond  washing.  On  these  tailing  heaps 
were  placed  the  sandbag  forts  which  were  manned  by  the  town  guard. 

The  force  which  defended  the  besieged  area,  with  the  exception 
of  600  regular  troops,  was  made  up  entirely  of  citizen  soldiers, 
literally  fighting  for  their  hearths  and  homes.  When  war  broke 
out  about  twelve  hundred  civil  guards  had  been  enlisted,  and 
altogether  the  citizen  force  at  its  maximum  strength  numbered 
some  forty-five  hundred.  Of  these  some  few  were  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  who  had  come  into  the  town  when  it  was  no  longer  safe 
for  them  to  remain  in  isolated  twos  and  threes  about  the  country. 
The  artillery  of  the  defense  consisted  of  six  seven-pounder  mountain 
guns  and  six  seven-pounder  field  guns,  described  by  one  correspondent 
as  "pop-guns."    There  werj  also  some  Maxims  which  had  been  stored 
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in  the  mines  by  the  foresight  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  which  is 
said  to  be  only  another  way  of  spelling  Rhodes.  Mr.  Labram's 
long  range  home-made  4.1  gun  later  materially  strengthened  the 
artillery  of  the  place. 

The  place  was,  of  course,  under  martial  law,  and  Colonel  Keke- 
wich  was  in  suprf^me  command  of  everything,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Cecil  Rhodes  for  the  four  months  of  the  siege  was 
Kimberley's  actual  king.  The  non-combatants  consisted  of  some 
5,000  white  women  and  children,  and  10,000  natives  in  the  mine 
compounds.  After  the  check  was  received  by  Methuen  at  Maagers- 
fontein,  and  the  city  for  the  first  time  settled  down  to  a  long 
siege,  about  8,000  of  these  natives  were  sent  through  the  Boer  lines. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  siege  there  was  no  alarm,  everyone  think- 
ing that  it  would  last,  at  the  longest,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks,  but  it  was  not  until  December  1st  that  Kimberley  even  got 
into  communication  with  the  relieving  force.  Three  sorties  were 
made  by  the  garrison  up  to  November  20th,  when  Scott-Turner 
and  twenty-one  men  were  killed;  after  that  the  garrison  contented 
itself  with  keeping  clear  a  sufficient  space  of  ground  for  grazing 
purposes  for  the  rapidly  diminishing  cattle. 

Although  the  shelling  went  on  continuously,  and  at  times 
unexpectedly,  beyond  putting  an  end  to  business  it  was  not 
extremely  troublesome.  A  source  of  far  greater  discomfort,  sickness 
and  death,  was  the  scantiness  of  the  food  supply.  Fortunately  a 
variety  of  circumstances  placed  the  town  in  a  better  position  than 
might  very  well  have  been  the  case.  For  some  months  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war  the  De  Beers  Company,  who  appeared  to 
have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  a  siege,  laid  in  large  supplies  of 
food-stuffs,  coal,  fuel,  and  other  mining  requisites.    The   new  crop 
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of  mealies  aud  Kaffir  corn  had  just  been  secured,  and  the  former 
were  used  during  the  siege  for  horses,  while  the  Kaffir  corn  was 
converted  into  meal  and  sold  to  the  natives.  The  Kiniberley  rail- 
way station  furnished  a  considerable  supply  of  stores,  stopped  in 
transit,  for  Kiniberley  is  what  is  known  as  a  tranship  depot  for  the 
northern  system  of  railways.  Moreover,  the  town  was  not  entirely 
cut  off  from  supplies  of  fresh  meat  from  outside  until  nearly  a 
month  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  However,  about  January 
3rd  Colonel  Kekewick  and  his  staff  proceeded  to  take  over  the  sup- 
plies and  regulate  prices.  Horse-flesh  was  first  served  out  on  Jan- 
uary 8th,  and  from  that  date  on  it  became  almost  the  staple  food 
of  the  population.  Towards  the  end  a  few  mules  and  donkeys  were 
thrown  in,  liut  cats  and  dogs  were  not  resorted  to.  Mr.  Rhodes 
also  started  a  soup  kitchen,  selling  vegetable  soup  at  3d  a  pint. 

Needless  to  say,  typhoid  and  scurvey  were  prevalent.  The  heat 
was  terrible.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sioge,  the  deaths  from 
different  causes  averaged  about  200  a  week.  In  February  the  daily 
supply  for  whites  was  limited  to  an  order  for  ten  and  a  half  ounces 
of  bread,  two  ounces  of  mealie  meal,  one  ounce  of  dried  mealie 
split,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  horse-flesh.  The 
cadaverous  look  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of 
illness  which  was  everywhere  prevalent  w  French's  20,000  cav- 
alry rode  into  the  town  on  ♦'  h  of  ]•<  hruary,  proved  how 
hardly  the  prolonged  state  affairs  told  -ii  the  people.  Men 
in  health  who  lost  but  a  dozen  '-r  fifii'on  pounds  in  weight  were 
not  plentiful,  while  to  have  decreased  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
was  considered  only  a  fair  and  moderate  loss. 

So  it  was  in  Ladysniitli,  where  there  was  more  danger  of  the 
flag   being   struck.    The   investment  was   close,   the   bombardment 
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heavy,  the  supplies  short,  the  population  large,  the  town  badly 
situated  for  defense  purposes,  and  the  water  saturated  with  fever. 
Several  considerations  probably  weighed  with  General  White  in 
favor  of  withdrawing  to  a  more  suitalde  place  than  Ladysmith, 
such  as  Pietermaritzburg,  before  he  was  surrounded  by  superior 
forces.  The  fact  that  Ladysmith  was  the  Aldershot  of  Natal,  and 
that  to  abandon  it  meant  the  loss  of  £1,000,000  worth  of  militia 
stores,  led  him  to  take  up  his  stand  in  this  unfortunate  position 
which  was  commanded  by  guns  placed  on  the  hills  that  surrounded 
the  place.  That  he  maintained  his  position  without  flinching  an  inch 
from  November  2,  the  day  after  the  Nicholson's  Nek  disaster,  when 
his  communications  were  cut  off,  until  March  1st,  in  spite  of  these 
natural  forces  working  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  triple  defeat  of 
the  relief  column,  in  spite  of  personal  sickness,  and  in  spite  of  the 
raging  fever  and  dysentery,  marks  him  a  man  of  uncommon  pluck 
and  ability.  The  siege  was  started  on  the  British  side  with  12,000 
fighting  men  and  over  2,000  white  civilians,  besides  the  natives  and 
Indian  coolies.  Although  this  garrison  was  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  other  garrisons,  an  enterprizing  force  of  the  Boer  strength, 
supported  as  they  were  by  long-range  guns  and  surrounding  hills, 
could  probably  have  taken  Ladysmith  in  the  early  days  of  the 
siege.  The  English  papers  often  attempted  to  prepare  the  British 
public  for  the  shame  of  a  surrender  of  the  town,  and  the  Boers 
thought  of  no  other  possible  outcome  of  the  siege. 

General  White  had  his  headquarters  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
with  which  the  various  stations  of  the  regiments  were  connected 
by  telephone.  He  acquired  speedy  information  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy's  forces  by  this  means  as  well  as  by  a  Balloon 
Intelligence  Department.    The  saving  in    time    by    the    telephone 
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system  can  be  readily  imagined  when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  toolc 
half  an  hour  to  ride  from  headquarters  to  the  Manchester's  trenches 
on  Cesar's  Camp. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  the  British  came  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  inferior  to  the  Boers  in  artillery  equipment.  Large  siege 
guns  had  been  brought  from  the  forts  about  Pretoria  and  were  now 
trained  upon  the  Ladysmith  garrison.  They  had  three  Long  Toms, 
a  five-inch  Howitzer,  about  a  dozen  twelve-pounders,  four  screw 
guns,  and  three  Maxim  automatics.  Against  these  the  British  had 
about  fifty  pieces,  including  two  4.7-inch,  four  naval  12-pounders, 
36  field  guns,  an  old  64-pounder,  and  a  3-inch  quick-firer,  two  old 
Howitzers,  and  two  Maxim-Nordenfeldts.  The  naval  guns,  mounted 
by  Captain  Percy  Scott,  of  H,  M.  S.  Powerful,  were  the  only  weapons 
that  could  reach  the  long-range  shell-firers  of  the  enemy.  Only 
they  could  touch  Pepworth's  Hill  or  Bilwan.  Besides,  the  Lady- 
smithians  had  to  husband  their  ammunition.  The  Boers  fired  about 
twenty  shells  to  their  opprncnts'  one. 

The  siege  was  characterized  chiefly  by  its  dullness,  which  was 
interrupted  only  l)y  sevnral  gallant  sorties  led  by  General  Hunter. 
On  January  (Jth,  howeviM-,  Kruger  ordered  an  assault  upon  the  town, 
and  the  Boers  forsook  their  cautious  policy  for  a  daring  one.  They 
soon  returned  to  their  former  tactics.  The  attack,  desperate  as  if 
was,  resulted  disastrously  to  the  Boer  forces.  Out  of  the  only 
position  they  gained  by  the  day's  fighting,  they  were  driven  at 
nightfall  by  a  gallant  bayonet  charge  of  the  Devons.  When  they 
counted  their  casualties,  if  they  did,  they  niust  have  tallied  a  score 
that  amounted  to  1,200  or  1,500.  The  Ladysmith  garrison  also 
su tiered  severely. 

Starvation  and  dysentery  and  fever  played  greater  havoc  with 
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the  garrison.  Owing  to  casnalties  and  sickness  over  8,000  fighting 
men  passed  through  hospital.  The  death  rate  remained  small  until 
January,  and  then  increased,  as  the  medical  appliances  had  been 
nearly  exhausted.  A  man  once  down  was  practically  lost.  The 
reduced  rations  were  just  suflicient  to  keep  men  alive.  Every  day 
thirty  old  horses  and  mules  were  slaughtered  for  food,  and  con- 
verted into  soup  and  sausages.  The  hist  fortnight  of  the  siege  saw 
the  majority  of  the  field  batteries  unhorsed,  and  the  guns  perma- 
nently posted  on  the  defenses.  The  total  number  of  casualties 
during  the  investment  were:  Killed  or  died  of  wounds,  24  officers 
and  285  men;  died  of  disease,  CO  ofiicers  and  340  men;  wounded, 
70  officers  and  520  men. 

Doubtless  the  garrison  could  have  held  out  six  weeks  longer, 
but  its  privations  from  hunger  and  living  in  trenches  or  under- 
ground quarters  were  already  great,  and  General  White  and  his 
staff  had  difficulty  in  nuiintaining  a  cheerfulness  in  every  quarter. 
The  garrison  was  disappointed  in  not  being  relieved.  Finally  the 
continuous  hammering  and  boiing  of  (fcneral  Buller  discovered  the 
road  to  Ladysmith.  The  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  and  the  ca[)ture 
of  Cronjo  weakened  the  Boer  forces  in  Natal,  and  Buller,  after  seven 
days  of  arduous  toil  and  fighting,  and  after  capturing  Peter's  Hill 
with  the  bayonet,  was  able  to  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Then  Lord 
Pundonald,  with  300  men  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  the 
Natal  Ciirl)ineers,  entered  the  town  on  the  first  day  of  March.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  of  the  l)cleaguered  garrison. 
Chee"  upon  cIumm-  rung  from  post  to  post.  The  staff  oilicers,  civilians 
and  soldiers  flocked  down  to  gieet  them  at  the  ford  of  the  poison- 
ous Klip  Bivor.  Women  with  children  in  their  arms  tearfully 
pressed  forward  to  grasp   the   hands    of    the    gallant    band.     Even 
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strong  men  shed  tears  at  the  contrast  between  the  robust  troopers 
of  a  dozen  battles  and  the  pale,  emaciated  defenders  of  Ladysmith. 
General  White  and  his  staff  met  the  troops  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  and  thanked  them,  Init  his  thanks  to  the  garrison  for  the 
assistance  rendered  him  in  keeping  the  Hag  Hying  were  heartier  ami 
more  deeply  felt.  For  four  months  the  garrison  in  a  town,  unfitted 
and  unprepared  for  a  siege,  had  maintained  his  strategic  position 
against  overwhelming  odds.  To  them  and  their  gallant  commander 
are  due  all  the  honors  to  which  heroes  aie  entitled. 

Here  is  something  to  illustrate  the  temper  of  Mafeking,  13.-P"s. 
little  town,  which  was  besieged  from  October  loth  to  M;iy  17th — 
seven  months:  A  correspondent  wrote  on  February  9th.  ''Next 
Sunday  we  shall  have  a  cricket  match  in  the  morning,  cycle  sports 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  grand  conceit  in  the  evening,  to  celebrate 
the  eighteenth  Sunday  of  the  siege.  Tlu^  bachelor  ollicers  will  give 
a  dance  in  the  evening.  We  are  all  more  iinxious  about  Ladysmith 
than  about  our  position  hero.  Our  advance  [XJsts  are  within 
250  yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches."  What  :i  cheerful  equanimity 
for  a  garrison  nearer  Pretoria  than  any  Ih'itish  settlement,  and  not 
able  to  walk  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  oi-  raise  a  head  in 
the  trenches  without  meeting  death  nine  tinu>s  out  of  ten!  Yet  it 
was  the  temper  of  the  garrison  thi'oughout  -a  temper  that  strikes 
home  to  the  heai'ts  of  all  who  can  a[>[)i-0('iato  bravei'v,  a  teni[»er 
that  has  made  Baden-Powell  probably  tlio  greatest  hero  of  the  war. 

He  was  certainly  the  man  of  the  siege.  Pt^fore  the  wai-  began 
ho  oxi)ressod  a  wish  to  be  in  a  tight  corner,  should  arms  be  i-esorted  to. 
He  was  placed  in  the  tightest  corner  assigned  to  any  British  loader 
in  the  war.  For  seven  months  he  led  the  gai-rison  in  an  heroic  defense. 
On  October  ICth  the  first  shot  was  fii'cd  of  a   boml)arduient  that 
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continued  almost  daily  until  the  place  was  relieved.  From  that  date 
the  history  of  the  li(>tle  town  and  its  gallant  garrison  has  been  a 
daily  record  of  bombardment  endured,  attack  repulsed,  hand-to-hand 
fight  sustained,  amid  conditions  of  constantly  increasing  privation, 
sickness  and  even  famine.  In  its  isolation  it  sent  out  only  messages 
that  were  heroic  in  their  cheerfulness, 

Mafeking  is  a  little  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  ]\r()loi)o 
River,  just  inside  Buchuanaland,  and  eight  miles  from  the  Transvaal 
border.  Its  only  preparations  for  siege  were  due  to  Lord  Cecil, 
who  made  some  successful  efforts  to  bring  in  supplies  before  the 
siege  liegan;  and  l)y  Colonels  Baden-Powell  and  Plumer,  who 
recruited  a  protectorate  regiment  of  500  men.  The  defending  force 
consisted  of  this  regiment,  250  Cape  mounted  police,  200  mounted 
police,  about  100  volunteers,  and  two  7-pounders  and  six  machine 
guns.  The  town  was  entirely  devoid  of  fortifications  when  Colonel 
13.-P.  assumed  command. 

In  this  brief  review  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  seven  month's  siege  and  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  garrison.  The  big  Pretoria  artillery  got  to  work 
on  October  22nd.  Thirty-five  hours  afterwards  Comnumdant  Snyman 
sent  to  know  if  the  garrison  would  surrender,  adding:  "Do  not 
attempt  to  disguise  facts.  Your  losses  must  have  bo(Mi  terrible," 
The  reply  was:  "No  surrender.  As  for  our  losses,  without  disguise, 
I  hey  are  terrible,  and  consist  of  one  dog  and  an  hotel  window," 
The  Boor  forces  about  the  place  numbered  probal)]y  aliout  4,000 
men.  In  accordance  with  their  custom  they  avoiih^l  as  far  as 
possible  direct  onslaught,  yet  the  besieged  and  besiegers  came  into 
contact  several  times.  On  the  first  day  of  the  heavy  bombardment 
the  Boers  approached  in  force,  but  were  driven   back   by  the  rifle 
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fire.  On  October  27th  Captain  FitzClarence  led  a  l)rilliant  sortie 
with  about  100  men,  aj^ainst  Commandant  Louw's  laager,  and 
attempted  to  take  it  by  a  bayonet  charge.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  costly.  Camwn  Kopje,  held  by  the  besieged,  was  also 
a  contested  position  for  some  days,  but  it  was  firmly  held  l)y  its 
first  occupants.  On  November  7th  the  B^ors  made  a  general  attack- 
on  the  town,  but  Baden-PowelTs  resourcefulness  repelled  them. 
Then  Cronje  left  for  the  Kimberley  district.  The  dullness  of  the 
siege  was  frequently  broken   after  this  by   sorties  of  the  garrison. 

A  memorial  sortie  was  nuu1e  the  day  after  Christmas  when  out 
of  sixty  engaged  on  the  British  side  only  niue  came  out  unwounded. 
while  thirty  were  killed.  On  January  more  heavy  artillery  arrived 
from  Pretoria  and  casualties  from  shell-tire  increased.  But  short 
rations,  poor  water  and  unsanilary  dwelling  places  were  more 
fruitful  causes  of  removal  to  hospital. 

On  March  20th,  the  western  laager  of  the  Boers  was  observed 
breaking  up.  From  this  time  relief  was  daily  expected.  News  of 
Colonel  Plumer's  march  south  ari'ived,  but  also  that  of  the  check 
he  received  at  Lobatsi.  The  messages  sent  out  by  the  garrison 
were  still  to  the  effect  that  they  were  well— "that  grand  and  heroic 
lie" — and  that  they  could  hold  out  till  the  middle  of  I\lay.  The 
locusts  afforded  a  change  of  diet.  Lord  Roberts  now  asked  the 
town  to  hold  out  until  May  IS.  On  May  7,  Colonel  Baden-Powell 
telegraphed,  "all  going  well;  fever  decreasing,  garrison  cheerful,  anil 
food  will  last  till  about  June  10."  How  they  strained  tliemselves 
to  do  all  and  more  than  all  that  was  required  of  them !  On  the 
12th  of  May  the  Boers  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  take  the 
town  by  assault.  But  the  garrison  was  still  "game,"  and  Baden- 
Powell  was  as  resourceful  and  cunning  as  ever.    So,  although,  the 
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Kaffir  stands  were  temporarily  taken,  Commandant  Eloff  and  120  of 
his  men  M-ere  made  prisoners  1.3'    strategy    mucii    similar   to    that 
employed    by    the    Boers    on    various    occasions.     This    closed    the 
bnlhant    record    of    Colonel    Baden-Powell    and    his    plucky    little 
garrison  of  irregulars  and  civilians  in  Mafeking.     The  relief  forces 
under  Colonel  Plumer,  from   the   north,   and    Colonel    Mahon,  from 
the  south,  effected  a  junction  on  May  14,  at  Jan  Massibi's,  on  the 
Molopo  River,  18  miles  west  of  Mafeking.     It   is    worthy    of    note 
that  a   battery   of  Canadian   artillery    joined    Colonel    Plumer    the 
same  day,  having  made  a  forced  march  from  Beira  in  exceptionally 
short   time.     It   rendered   effective  assistance  in   the   relief     Some 
fighting  was  necessary  before  the   Boers   gave   up  the   investment 
but  on  the  evening  of  May  16,  Major    Karl    Davis   and   eight   men 
of  the  Imperial  Horse  entered  the  town.    At   three   o'clock   in  the 
morning  more  forces  entered  and  all  the  relief  columns  headed   by 
Colonel  Baden-Powell,  Colonel  Mahon  and  Colonel   Plumer  entered 
Mafeking  at   noon  on   the    17th.     The    garrison    drew    up    on    the 
market  square  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Queen.    Then    Baden- 
Powell  went  after  his  old  friends,  the   Boers.     When   we   heard   of 
that,  we  said  for  the  fiftieth  time,  "Isn't  he  game?" 

The  Three  Heroes 
Although  Colonel  Kekewich  is  forty-five  years  of  age  he  is  one 
of    the    men    who    had   no  public  reputation   before  the  war     He 
began  h.s  military  career  when  he  was  twenty.     He  has  been  with 
the  East  Rents  and  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  and  recently  lieutenant- 
colonel    with    the    North    Lancashires.     He    served    in    the    Perak 
expedition    of    1875-6    and  in    the   Nile  expedition   of  1884-5    and 
was  at  Saukim  three  years  later.    Two  of  his  uncles  are  well  known 
in  England;   Mr.  Justice  Kekewich.  and   Sir  George  Kekewich  of 
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the  Education  Department.  His  grandfather  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Trehawke,  who  at  one  time  represented  South  Devon  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Among  the  earliest  messages  sent  to  Kimber- 
ley  after  the  siege  was  one  announcing  that,  by  favor  of  the  Queen, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kekewich  was  promoted  to  be  a  full  Colonel. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Stewart  White,  V.  C,  G.  C.  B., 
G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  IE.,  was  born  in  1835.  He  is  a  Scoto-Irishman, 
who  joined  the  army  in  1853  and  who  has  been  on  active  service 
ever  since.  He  first  saw  service  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Up  till 
1880  he  had  only  gained  the  rank  of  major,  but  from  that  time  his 
promotion  was  rapid.  In  1877  ho  was  transferred  to  the  Gordon 
Highlanders.  In  1879  the  Afghan  war  broke  out,  and  his  chance 
came.  He  was  in  the  grand  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar  under 
Roberts,  and  for  his  services  was  made  C.  B.  Additionally  he  won 
the  Victoria  Ci'oss.  At  Candahar,  on  Septemlier  1st,  1880,  Major 
White  again  won  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  led  his  men  straight  up 
a  hill  into  an  Afghan  battery  and  captured  the  guns.  In  1884  he 
served  in  the  Nile  expedition  as  quartermaster-general.  In  1885  he 
took  command  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Brigade  for  the  Burmese  war 
After  the  capture  of  Mandalay  he  was  given  supreme  control  of  the 
Upper  Burmese  force.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  government, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  for  distinguished  conduct  in 
the  field.  In  1890  he  lead  the  Zhob  Valley  force.  He  has  since 
been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  is  colonel  of  two 
battalions  of  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Colonel  Robert  Stephenson  Smythe  Baden-Powell  was  born  on 
February  22,  1857,  in  a  rectory,  being  a  son  of  Professor  Baden- 
Powell,  of  Oxford  and  Langton  Manor.  He  joined  the  13th  Hussars 
in  1876,  and  served  in  India,   Afghanistan    and   South    Africa.    He 
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served  in  the  Zululand  operations  and  received  mention.    For  work 
n  Ashant.  operation,  where  he  ,vas  in  command  of  native  ,eX 

Mat  ,    ,T     :  "r'^"»"*-'«-'-     Afterward,   in   the   ean,paig„    n 

Matabeleland,    he    was    mentioned    i„    dispatches    f,„. 

bravery.     "B-P  "  as  the  Af.  f„l  •  '"4>.itches    for    eonspicnous 

J-      Uf,    as  tlie  Mafeliinj;  people  affectionately  call  l,im    is  a 

old^er  whose  accomplislnnents  peculiarly  tit  him  for   modern   wl,! 
fare.    He    .s    an    authority   on    cavalry    tactics,    and    has    written 
manuals  on  reconnaissance  and   sc„„t„,«.     He  is  a   natural   leader 
"f  men,  and  rallied  around  him  at  Mafe.<ing  „^.  only   a  group 
we   ■  nown  officers  of  hi,h  social  posit.on.  hut  also  a  LasoL,     and 
of  f  onf  rsmen    aud   adventure,..     His  bouyancy,  as  displayed   in 
1...  chspatc  es  from  that  isolated  town,   which   even   ho     „„  d    „ 
^ee  re heved  for  some  time  to  come,  will   not  be   forgotten  bv    I 
^nhsh  pubhc  for  many  a  long  day.    He  has  received   more   L^ 
on  from  the  military  authoriiies  than  has  any   other   oflicer  ., 
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JOHANNESBURG,    I'RETORIA    AND   THE   END 

A  despatch  from  Lord  Roberts,  dated  May  23rd,  and  sent  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Rhenoster  River,  stated  that  upon  his  arrival 
there  that  morning,  he  found  tlie  enemy  had  fled  during  the  night. 
Tliey  bad  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  north  bank  of  "the 
river,  which  was  carefully  entrenched,  but  they  deemed  it  unwise 
to  defend  it  when  they  learned  that  Hamilton's  force  was  at  Heil- 
bron  and  that  the  British  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Rhenoster  several 
miles  lower  down  the  stream  and  were  threatening  their  right  and 
rear.  Before  their  departure  the  Boers  had  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  river  and  a  number  of  miles  of  the  railway. 

A  few  days  previous  the  Boer  leaders  suggested  terms  of  sur- 
render, but  General  Roberts  replied  as  before  that  no  terms  other 
than  unconditional  submission  would  be  accepted.  These  conditions 
the  enemy  declined  and  their  resistance  therefore  went  on. 

The  position  abandoned  by  the  Boers  at  Rhenoster  River  was 
exceptionally  strong.  The  precipitous  banks  were  forty  feet  high  and 
the  stream  was  entrenched  on  the  south  side,  the  whole  position 
being  comuumded  by  kopjes  a  thousand  yards  from  the  river  on 
the  north  side.  It  is  easy  to  credit  the  report  that  General  De  Wet 
was  angered  over  the  abandonment  and  exchanged  hot  words  with 
the  other  commanders. 

The  steady  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  northward  was  accompanied 
by  contributory  movements.  In  Natal,  General  Buller  was  reported 
from  the  Boer  camp  at  Volksrust  to   be   fortifying   his   advance  at 
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Schins  rioogte,  the  scene  of  tlie  British  repulse  in  Fel)ruarj',  1881, 
and  he  sent  a  foi-ce  across  the  BiiffaU)  River  from  Ingogo  to  turn 
the  left  of  the  Boer  position  at  Laing's  Nek. 

A  disaster  hefell  a  scjuadron  of  Bethuen's  ITorse  on  the  20th  at 
Scheeper's  Nok,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Vryheid.  All  the 
squadron,  with  its  five  officers,  were  either  killed,  wounded  or 
captured. 

By  the  2r)th,  Lord  Roberts  had  reached  Vredefort,  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  Vaal  River.  The  Boers  retired  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Vaal,  leaving  the  country  open  to  Viljoen's  Drift,  on  the 
Transvaal  border.  Everywhere  the  signs  of  the  coming  collapse  of 
the  enemy's  resistance  increased.  The  farmers  in  arms  in  the 
Thaba  N'  Chu  district  continued  to  surrender  by  the  score;  trust- 
Avorthy  advices  from  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  Boers  favored  surrendering,  while  those  sure  readers 
of  the  situation,  the  newspaper  correspondents,  agreed  that  the 
crises  has  been  passed  and  that  the  war  in  the  Free  State  was 
entirely  over.  Information  from  Pretoria  described  an  influential 
peace  party  in  that  place  headed  by  Mr.  ElolT,  son-in-law  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth.  Not  only  he,  but  strong 
influence  in  Cape  Town  united  in  a  determined  eilort  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  President. 

The  advance  of  Lord  Roberts,  who  seems  to  have  a  partiality 
for  anniversaries,  crossed  the  Vaal,  near  Parys,  on  the  Queen's 
birthday.  In  his  despatch  he  added  that  General  Hamilton's  mounted 
division  was  at  Boschbank  and  scouting  parties  were  at  Viljoen's 
Drift.  Lord  Roberts  himself  crossed  the  Vaal  on  the  27th  and 
established  his  headquarters  at  Vereeniging,  the  opposition  of  the 
Boers  being  so  slight  that  a  loss  of  only   four   was  reported.     The 
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The  Canaiiiun  Knginror  wlio  wmi  laini'iii  lv.;>|it,  iiml  was  iiiiile  I'ii'i'Ctor-liciuTiil  of  all 
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advance  guard  found  the  coal  mines  intact,  but  tlie  railway  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  a-.vl  the  main  body  of  the  Roers  fell  back 
toward  Johannesburg.  A  despatch  dated  tlie  following  day  stated 
that  Lord  Roberts  had  advanced  eighteen  miles  that  day  and  was 
within  eiglit^en  miles  of  Johannesburg.  'I'he  eneuiy  had  })repared 
several  positions,  whi(di  they  abandoned  one  after  the  other  upon 
the  ai)proa('h  of  tlie  invaders. 

All  this  pre[)ar(Ml  the  put)lic  for  the  thrilling  news  contaired  in 
the  following  des[)atches:  "(iermiston.  May  2tt. — We  arrived  lure 
this  afternoon  witlu)ut  being  s(>riously  oi)posed.  There  were  no 
casualties,  so  far  as  I  am  awar(\  in  the  main  colunm,  and  not 
many,  I  ti'ust,  in  the  <'avalry  and  nuiunted  infantry.  The  enemy 
did  not  (>x[)e('t  us  until  tomorrow  and  have  not  carrietl  otT  all  the 
rolling  sto(d<. 

"  \\  ('  have  possession  of  tlip  junction  connecting  Johaniiesburpf 
and  Natal  and  I'retoria  and  Kierksdorp  by  railway.  .Johannesburg 
IS  report, m]  (piiet.     No  mines.  I   understand,  have   been  injured, 

"I  shall  suinm»»n  the  couimandant  in  the  morning,  and  if,  a«  I 
expect,  tiiere  should  lie  no  o[i[iosition.  I  itniposc  to  enter  the  town 
with  all   tlip  troops  at   1'*   noon." 

The  marvelous  ra,{)idit\  of  Lord  Roberts'  ailvani'  prevented  the 
wrecking  of  the  minps.  which  v.ould  have  taken  place  had  there  l»een 
time  for  the  s[)irit  <l    (n.itrhy  awd  revenge  to  gain   the  ascendancy. 

Tlh'  iiost>-"'.pt  to  tin-*  fomr«*i>Tig  despatch  w;is  added  by  Lord 
Roberts  at  (ierriuistfyn,  .Mav  J#nh  "The  brunt  of  the  lighting  yi's- 
tenJav  fell  on  Hamilton's  ^«»ui'«ri.  I  had  *-it.  him.  as  already 
ineTrtioned,  to  work  .round  thm  wt'st  of  Jv»hannesburg  in  support 
of  Frt'TJch's  cavairv .  vfaii-h  «■»  Jm*"^  i  g(»  north  to  tl*e  road 
lea<liM!g:  t**  Fretoria.    I  brnvt  not  nearU  fiPMn  Frfuch  as  yet. 
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"Hamilton's  report,  which  lias  just  reached  me,  stated  that 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  found  his  way  blocked  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  kopjes  and  ridges  three  miles 
south  of  the  Rand.  They  had  two  heavy  guns,  several  held  guns 
and  pompons.  Hamilton  immediately  attacked  them.  The  Gordons 
led  on  the  right  yid  captured  one  extremity  of  the  ridge.  Then 
they  wheeled  round  and  worked  along  it  until  after  dark,  clearing 
it  of  the  enemy,  wlio  fought  most  obstinately.  The  City  of  London 
Imperial  Volunteers  led  the  other  Hank  and  would  not  be  denied. 
But  the  chief  share  of  the  action,  as  in  the  casualties,  fell  to  the 
Gordons,  whose  gallant  advance  excited  the  admir'^ion  of  all. 

"Hamilton  is  now  at  Florida,  due  west  o3'  Joiiannesburg. 
French  is  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast.  Gordon's  cavalry,  the 
mounted  infantry  and  the  seventh  division  hold  the  heights  north 
of  the  town.  The  eleventh  division,  with  the  heavy  iirtillery,  is 
south  of  Johannesburg.  Hamilton  s[)eaks  in  high  i)raise  of  the 
manner  in  which  Bruce  Hamilton  and  Spens  of  the  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry  handled  the  men    under   Smith-Dorrien's   direction." 

"Germiston,  May  30,  4:50  1'.  ^I. — In  answer  to  a  tlug  of  truce 
I  sent  to  -lohannesburg  this  morning  for  the  Coninumdant  to  come 
and  see  me,  lie  begged  me  to  defer  entering  the  towr  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  many  armed  burghers  w(M'e  still  inside.  I  agreed  to 
this,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  anything 
like  liisturbance  within,  and  as  bodies  of  the  enemy  still  hold  the 
hills  in  the  immediate  neighboi-hood,  from  whi(;h  they  will  hiive  to 
be  cleared  otT  beforehand. 

"llundle  reports  that  lu;  attackfvl  a  large  i)arty  of  Hoers  near 
Senekal  on  May  28.    His  casualties  were  not  hea\y. 

"Brabant   reports  tiuit   two   of  his   patrols,  consisting   of  two 
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officers  and  forty  men,  were  cut  off  by  the    enemy   on  May  28  and 
made  prisoners." 

The  final  postscript  was  added  the  next  day  in  the  form  of 
the  announcement  that  tlie  British  forces  were  in  the  possession 
of  Johannesburg,  and  their  iiag  was  floating  over  the  government 
buildings.  Tlio  Queen  telegraphed  her  congratulations  to  Colonial 
Secretary  Chamberlain  on  the  "joyful  news  of  tln^  occupation  of 
Johannesburg,"  and  all  England,  Canada  and  tlie  colonies,  as  the 
tidings  was  flashed  to  them,  broke  into  rejoicings  hardly  less  than 
that  which  greeted  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Maf eking. 

SURKENDP^K    OF    PhETOUIA 

Indescribable  confusion  and  turmoil  in  I'retoria  followed  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  .loiiannesburg.  for  all  read  the  inevitable 
sequence  in  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  'i'ransvaal  The 
banks  were  strongly  guarded,  the  government  stores  looted  by  the 
burghers,  while  foreign  residents  and  members  of  the  flghting  com- 
mands rushed  through  the  city.  President  Krnger,  State  Secretary 
Keit/  and  otliev  prominent  officials  left  for  Middleburg  during  the 
night.  The  scene  at  the  railway  station  was  solemn  and  affecting, 
iind  men  and  women  wept  as  the  train  divw  out.  The  unnecessary 
and  i)reciiiitate  flight  of  the  [)resident.  and  his  taking  away  of  the 
gold  bullion  intended  for  coinage,  and  the  l('a\itig  of  a  majority  of 
the  officials  unpaid,  caustHl  deep  indignation  among  the  l)urgliers. 
jjearning  of  this,  President  Krnger.  some  time  later,  sont  orders 
that  the  new  treasury  notes  would  b(>  redeemed  in  gold.  These 
were  the  notes  issued  for  th(>  [laynn'iil   of  salaries. 

On  June  5th,  tbc  liondon  war  otlicci  posted  a  despatch  from 
General    Lord  Roberts,   announcing  that   he    was   in    possession  of 
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Pretoria  and  would  make  his  oflicial  entry  at  2  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  Later  those  details  were  sent:  "Pretoria, 
June  5,  11  :");■)  1'.  ]\I. — Just  before  dark  yesterday  evening  the  enemy 
were  beaten  back  from  nearly  all  the  jiositions  they  had  been 
holding,  and  Hamilton's  mounted  infantry  followed  them  up  to 
within  2,000  yards  of  Pretoria,  through  which  they  retreated  hastily. 
Delisle  then  sent  an  ofhcer  with  a  Hag  of  truce  into  the  town, 
demanding  its  surrender. 

"Shortly  before  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  two  oliicials  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  Sandburg,  Military  Secretary  to  Com- 
mandant-General Hotlia,  and  a  general  otiicer  of  the  lioer  army, 
who  brought  me  a  letter  from  Rotha  [)roposing  an  armistice  for 
the  ])urpose  of  settling  the  terms  of  surrender.  I  replied  that  1 
would  gladly  meet  the  commandant-general  the  next  morning,  but 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  any  terms,  as  the  surrender  of 
the  town  must  l)e  unconditional.  I  asked  for  a  reply  by  daybreak, 
and  stated  Ihat  1  had  ordered  the  troops  to  march  on  the  town  as 
soon  as  it  was  light. 

"In  his  reply  Rotha  told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  defend 
Pretoria,  and  that  ho  trusted  women,  children  and  property  would 
be  protected. 

".\t  1  A  M.  lo-diiy.  while  on  the  line  of  march.  I  was  met  by 
thr(M'  of  the  principal  civil  oliicials  with  a  flag  of  truce,  who  stated 
their  wish  to  sun'cndci-  the  town.  It  was  arranged  that  FVetor'ci 
should  Ih>  taken  possession  of  liy  I  lei"  Miij(\sty"s  troops  at  2  o'clock 
this  aflcrtioo;!.     Mrs.    Hoiha    and   Mrs.    Kruger  art^  I'oth  in   IVetoria. 

"  Sonu>  few  of  tiie  prisoners  haxc  l>een  taken  away,  but  the 
majority  arc  at  W'aterval.  0\er  one  hundred  ollicers  are  in  Pre- 
toria.    The  f(>w  I   have  sccmi  are  looking  w(dl." 
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Lord  Roberts  told  of  the  battle  before  Pretoria  in  the  following 
despatch:  "Six  Mile  Spruit.  June  4,  8:40  \\  M.— We  started  this 
morning  at  daybreak  and  marched  about  ten  miles  to  Six  Mile 
Spruit,  both  banks  of  which  were  occui)ied  by  the  enemy.  Henry's 
and  I\oss's  mounted  infiintry  with  the  West  SonuM'set,  Dorset,  Bed- 
ford and  Suffolk  companies  of  Yeomciiry  ([uickly  dislodged  them 
from  the  south  bank  and  pursued  them  for  lu^irly  a  mile,  when 
they  found  themselves  under  a  heavy  tire  fi-om  guns  which  the 
lioers    had    placed  on  a  well    concealed    and   comnuinding   position. 
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purposely  been  placeil  in  a  front  ]);ii't  of  the  column,  were  hurried 
on  to  the  assistance  of  the  mounted  infantry  as  fast  as  tlu^  oxen 
and  mules  could  travel  oyer  the  great  rolling  hills  by  which  Pre- 
toria is  surrounded. 

"  The  guns  are  supported  by  Ste[)henson's  brigade  of  I'ole- 
Care\v"s  division.  After  a  few  rounds  w(^  drove  the  (MUMuy  out  of 
tlieir  positions. 

"The  Boers  then  attempt(>d  to  turn  our  left  tiank.  In  this 
tiiey  were  again  foiled  by  the  mounted  infantry  and  Yeomanry, 
supporttMl  by  Maxwell's  brigade  of  Tu(  ker's  division.  As.  howevei' 
they  still  kept  pressing  to  our  I(>ft,  '  ,s(>nt  word  to  Ian  Hamilton, 
\Nho  was  advancing  three  miles  to  our  left  'o  incline  towar<l  them 
and  till  u[»  tlie  gap  IxMween  tlu>  two  columns.     This  finally  checked 


the   eneiuv,  who  wvvo.   driv<Mi    back  toward    I'retor 


hoiKMl    we 


should  have  been  able  to  follow  them,  but,  the  days  ih»\\  are  very 
short  ill  this  fmi't  of  the  world,  and  after  nearly  twelv(>  hours' 
marching  and  lighting  we  lia<l  to  bivouac  on  the  ground. 

"Huring  tlu^  day  the  (luards  Brigade  was  (piite  near   the    most 
sMUtheru  fort   by  which  Pretoria  was  defended,   and   less   than   ((»iir 
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miles  from  the  town.  French,  with  the  Tliivd  and  Fourth  Mounted 
Brigades  and  llutton's  Mounted  Infantry,  is  to  the  north  of  Pre- 
toria. lU'oadwood's  15ri<j;ade  is  between  French  and  Hamilton's 
column  and  Gordon's  is  watching  tiie  right  Hank  of  the  main  force 
not  far  from  the  railway  In'idge  at  the  Irene  station,  wiiicli  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

"Our  casualties,  I  hope,  are  very  few." 

"After  Pretoria,  what?"  asked  the  world.  General  Apathy 
seemetl  to  take  command  and  reply-  "little,  for  the  Boers  are 
broken  in  si)ii'it,  in  finances,  in  forces  and  courage,  and  nothing 
remains  l)ut  a  fatuous  policy  of  guerilla  warfare."  General  Roberts 
could  not  forecast  his  plans  for  the  world.  He  had  to  grasp  each 
day's  situation  as  it  arose.  But  wdth  the  cheers  of  the  people  of 
Pretoria — and  there  were  many  released  British  prisoners  in  the 
throngs  that  gathered  at  the  flag-raisings — ringing  in  his  ears,  he 
saw  his  duty.  Kruger  was  wily  and  determined  to  keep  alive  his 
semblam^e  of  power  as  long  as  a  connnando  of  his  men  would 
endure  the  privations  of  the  o[)era  bouffe  resistance.  To  General 
Hunter  Lord  Roberts  gave  the  injunction,  "get  control  in  Pot- 
chefstrooni  and  keep  conti-ol  of  the  j'ailway  between  Klerksdorf 
and  Johannesburg."  The  clearance  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
Orange  River  State  was  another  task  ho.  knew  he  had  to  perform. 
And  General  ihiller  with  his  army  at  jiaing's  Nek  was  to  be 
advanced  to  compel  tlu;  evacuation  of  the  strongly  entrenched 
positions.  1  iitil  Hnller  joined  hands  with  the  other  army,  com- 
munications and  bases  of  .snp|)lies  would  not  be  safe. 

Tliat  Bulhu-  was  determiiUMl  to  do  his  part  of  the  work  assigned 
him  was  signified  in  the  following  oflicial  communication  dated 
Vi'llou    Hooni   i'arin.  .lime  S:     "On  June  0  General  Talbot  Coke,  with 
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the  Tenth  Brigade  and  the  South  African  Light  Horse,  seized  Van 
Wyke  Hill,  The  enemy  made  some  resistance  and  a  good  deal  of 
sniping  occurred.  Our  casualties  were  about  four  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  During  that  day  and  the  following  we  got  two  4.7  and 
two  12-pounder  naval  guns  onto  Van  Wyke  Hill,  and  two  5-inch 
guns  onto  the  southwestern  spur  of  Inkewelo.  Under  cover  of 
their  tire  General  Hildyard  to-day  assaulted  all  the  spurs  of  the 
berg  between  Botha's  Pass  and  Inkewelo,  The  attack,  which  was 
well  planned  by  Hildyard  and  carried  out  with  immense  dash  by 
the  troops,  for  whom  no  mountains  were  too  steep,  outflanked  the 
enemy,  who  were  forced  to  retire  from  their  very  strong  position. 
I  think  we  did  not  have  any  casualties,  and  I  hope  I  have  obtained 
a  position  from  which  T  can  render  Laing's  Nek  untenable," 

Driven  to  desperation  by  their  reverses,  the  burghers  became 
perniciously  active.  They  aimed  at  cutting  off  communications  and 
for  a  time  startled  the  world  with  their  well-timed  attacks.  From 
Lieutenant  General  Frederick  Forester- Walker,  came  the  official 
report  of  a  disaster  to  British  arms  at  Iloodeval,  where  the  Boers 
cut  Lord  Roberts'  line  of  communications.  The  fourth  battalion 
of  the  Derbyshire  regiment  was  severely  cut  up.  The  message 
received  by  the  War  Office  from  Gape  Town,  on  Sunday,  June  10th, 
follows:  "The  following  telegram  has  been  received  from  Gharles 
Kuox:  'Ki'oonstad — The  following  casualities,  reported  from  Roode- 
val,  June  7th.  received  from  Stonhain,  comuumding  tiie  Imperial 
Yoemanry  hosidtal,  dated  Rhenoster  River,  June  Sth,  received  here 
Ity  Ihig  of  truce  June  lOth:  The  fourth  battalion  of  the  Dertiyshire 
regiment  (tlie  Sherwood  Foresters)  —  Killed,  lieutenant  Golonel 
Baird-Douglas  and  Lieutenant  Havvley,  and  fifteen  of  the  rank  and 
tile;  wounded,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  Captain  Bailey.  Lieutenants  Hal!!!, 
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Lowder  and  Blancliard,  and  liftj^-nine  of  the  rank  and  tile.  The 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  one.  Cape  Pioneer  Railroad  Regiment, 
seven,  Amninnition  Park,  Royal  Marines  and  Imperial  Telegraphers, 
one  each.  Postoftice  corps,  one.  Stonham  reports  that  many  were 
severely  wounded  and  the  remainder  of  the  Fourth  Derbyshire  and 
details  of  prisoners,  except  six  of  the  rank  and  file,  are  in  his  camp. 
All  the  wounded  are  in  his  camp,  lately  occupied  by  the  Fourth 
Derbyshire.     Inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  names.' " 

From  General  Buller's  headquarters  in  Natal  came  the  intelli- 
gence that  on  June  11  the  forces  concentrated  on  the  Klip  River 
at  its  junction  with  the  Gansvlei  the  night  previous.  He  anticipated 
at  that  defile  a  force  of  the  enemy  about  3,000  strong,  who  had 
intended  to  occupy  it,  and  retired  as  soon  as  the  heavy  guns 
opened,  which  were  very  quickly  brought  into  action  by  Major 
May  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Captain  Jones  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  South  African  Light  Horse  and  the  Second  Cavalry  brigade 
were  smartly  engaged  while  covering  the  left  front.  The  casualties 
wen;  about  six  killed  and  .seven  wounded. 

Precisely  eight  months  after  the  war  began.  General  liuller  com- 
pleted the  deliverance  of  Natal  from  invasion.  The  carrying  of  the 
last  delile  at  Charlestown  and  the  planting  of  his  army  in  the 
Transva;il.  gave  the  tenacious  leailer  who  had  fought  so  long  for 
th(i  (h'liveranco  of  Ladysmith,  this  distinction.  The  defeat  of  the 
Boers  at  Honing  Spruit  by  forces  from  the  north,  about  the  same' 
time  cleared  the  situation  between  Kroonstad  and  Pretoria,  gave 
the  British  fresh  hope  of  completing  all  the  turning  movements 
and  dissipating  any  threatening  return  of  serious  encounters.  Bullef 
forced  the  evacuation  of  Laing's  Nek  and  Majubii  Hill  without  any 
butcher's  bills.     After  l)rilliant   maneuvers   the    lia>(-ni't   charges  of 
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the  Second  Dor.sets  unci  the  cavah-y  .Uur^e.  of  the  forces  under 
General  Hildyard,  Buller  was  free  to  act  in  his  advance  to  either 
Standerton  an.l  Pretoria  or  to  operate  with  General  Rnndle  Lord 
Methuen  and  General  Colville  in  running  down  the  Orange  River 
forces. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the   best 
way  to    keep    Pretoria    and    Johannesburg    qtiiet    was    to    advance 
against  General  Botha's  forces,   sallied  out   hfteen    miles  from   the 
Boer  capital  and  soon  gave  the  world  tidings  of  two   victories  over 
the  enemy.     The  Boers,  adapting  themselves  to  the  British    tactics 
chose  a  strong  position  with  an  almost   impregnable   center     They 
wished  to  meet  Lord   Roberts   with    a   scheme    for   flanking    move- 
ments.    However,    they    reckoned    without    those    dashing  leaders 
Generals  French  and  Hamilton,  and   their  ends   were  turned   as   if 
they  were  composed  of  a  rabble  of  undisciplined  men.     Lord  Roberts 
wanted  that  key  to  the  position.     He  got  it.     i}nt  uue  of  the  fallen 
111  that  Hght  was  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 

AgMin  the  public  heard  of  the  daring  and    irresistable   striking 
of  the  foe  by  Lord  Kitchener.     Ordered  to   restore   communications 
with  Kroonstad,  the   Sirdar   and    General    Metheun    met    De    Wet's 
forces  at  a  point  on  the  Rhenoster  Hiver  and  scattered  the  enemy 
Metheun  lost  nineteen  men.     His  march  on  for<-e,l  orders  from  Lind- 
ley  to  Heilbron.  thence  to  ti,.  IflnMioster  to  the  scene  of  the  attack 
''"1    ">ncb    to    brighten  thr>  military  reputation  of  the  leader      The 
l>o  Wet  raid,  like  many  anoth..-   that    followed,    endrd    in    disaster 
h.r  Uie  burghers  and  srrv.d  to  rea.l   the    Boers   a   lesson    that  they 
uere  too  dull  to  accept -that  they  n.ust  succumb  to  the  inevitable 
■•resident  Krugor.  who  bad  established  his  executive  government  in 
^'  nulway  carat  Machadoorp,  where  he  had  a  locomotive  constantly 
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under  steam  to  draw  himself  and  capital  to  a  place  of  <rreater  safety, 
became  (he  object  of  pity  by  many.  They  wondered  why  the  pres- 
ident still  maintained  a  show  of  resistance. 

Desultory  fi^ditin<,'  with  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  guerilla 
waret'aro  to  an  end  in  a  few  months,  was  the  situation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Occasionally  the  movements  in  South  Africa  took  on 
the  dignity  of  some  extensive  operation  and  Lord  Roberts  apprised 
the  War  Oflice.  Returning  to  Pretoria,  the  British  leader  under 
date  of  .lime  l:}  sent  the  following:  "The  enemy  evacuated  their 
strong  [losition  dui-ing  the  night  and  have  retired  to  the  eastwaril. 
Buller's  force  and  niiin^  have  afforded  each  other  mutual  assistance. 
Our  occupation  of  Pretoria  caused  numbers  of  Boers  to  withdraw 
from  Laing's  Xek,  and  Bullers  advance  to  Volksrust  made  them 
feel  their  rear  would  l)e  shortly  endangered." 

Lord  R()l)erts  reports  under  date  of  Pretoria,  June  13,  *.):55  a.  m.. 
as  follows: 

"Methuen  advanced  to  Iloningspruit  yesterday  and  found  ail 
quiet.  Kroonstad  is  strongly  held.  Methuen  returned  to-day  to 
Rhenoster  River,  where  the  railway  is  being  repaired.  We  were 
engaged  all  day  yesterday  with  Botha's  army.  The  enemy  fought 
with  considerable  determination  and  lield  our  cavalry'  on  both  flanivy, 
but  Ian  Hamilton,  assisted  by  the  guard's  brigade  of  Pole-Carew"s 
division.  i)ushing  forward,  took  tlie  hill  in  his  front,  which  caused 
file  enemy  to  fall  Ijack  on  tluMr  second  position  to  the  eastward. 
This  they  are  still  holding.  It  is  slightly  higher  than  the  one  we 
have  captured.  The  great  extent  of  country  which  has  to  ))e  cov- 
ered under  modern  conditions  of  warefare  renders  progress  veiy 
slow. 

"  Details  of  the  casualties  have   not  reached    me,   l)ut   I    under- 
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^•^li.'l  tlu.y  are  .no.lenite  in  numbers.     The    only   further   ..asuulties 
in  ""ted  to  (hite  are  two  oflicers  wounded." 

When  the  attention  of  the  worhl  seemed  to  have  been  tempo- 
■■'"•ily    diverted    from    the    arena    of   war    in    South   Africa    by  the 
"Munentous  liappenings  in    China.    Lord    Roberts    hxst    no    time    in 
Pi<"par.no-  his  i.hms  for  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  serious    hostili- 
n-  m    the   Transvaal.     The    doughty    campaigner   read    the    hand- 
untmg  on  the  wall,  which  penmanship   Kruger  could   see   without 
Ins  glasses.     The  war  cloud  in  China   was   just   casting   its   densest 
shadow,  while  in  South  Africa  the  umbra  had   given    place   to    the 
penumbra.     Engagements  woul.l  have  to    be   fought,    Lord    Koberts 
l^"ew,  but  he  di<l  not  expect  to  see   many    of   his    men    in    line    of 
''Httle  many  times  before  the  fleeing  executive  of  the  South  African 
lU^pubhc   crossed    the   borders    into    Portuguese    territory.      It    was 
<'luiracter,stic   of    Lord    Koberts    that  he  should  maintain  that   the 
war   would    be   hopelessly  concluded  when  Kruger  fled  his  country 
l^nt  tor  a  brief  time  would  the  loyal  lieutenants  in  the  struggle  be 
aide  to  hold  together  the  heterogeneous  groups  of  Moers.     To  Lord 
i(ol>erts   the    preparation  of  a   proclamation  of   annexation    for   the 
IVansvaal  was  but   the   work  of   a  few  minutes.      Me   deferred    the 
^^ntmg    to    make    good    his    plan    of    policing    and   preparing    the 
->nutry  tor  its  occupancy  by  the  garrisons  of  the  Queen's  soldiery 
It  was  with   pleasure    that    the    P.ritish    leader,    sitting    in    his 
■es.denry  in  I'retoria.  learn,.!    from    Sir    Charles    Warren    that    the 
'■"•-'•'-»^    in    Cape    Colony,    north    of   the    Orange   River,  had  been 
•"'le.l.     This  was  one  of  the    proldeins    out    of    the    way.    and    the 
in-esistihle   cnward .  march  of   Mritish    con., nest    could    be    depended 
"iH.n  to  do  for  the  Transvaal   what  the  overthrow  of   the    rei.ellion 
-ii  the  Orange  h'iver  State  had   accomplished.     The   last  formidable     ■ 
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body  of  rebels  to  surrender  was  commanded  by  Commandant 
de  Villiers,  and  great  ifuantities  of  supplies  and  ammunition  wcio 
diverted  to  the  British  storehouses.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
General  Haden-Powell  was  able  to  report  that  the  KustenlHM<r 
district  was  (|uiet  and  satisfactory.  Guerilla  operations  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Orange  River  State,  planned  by  Commamhint 
Christian  De  Wet,  seemed  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  Hoor 
leaders  to  break  up  their  forces  into  effective  marauding  bands. 
A  great  show  of  force  was  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  strag- 
gling lioers,  their  small  parties  harassing  the  British  columns,  cut- 
ting off  scouts  and  sniping  pickets.  Hut  nothing  the  wily  Mocr 
leaders  could  do  could  withstand  the  columns  of  the  British  that 
contracted  the  circle  of  their  advance.  Transvaal  officials  at 
Machadodorp  declared  that  the  Boers  would  hold  out  to  the  last. 
Kruger,  in  mortal  fear  of  being  surprised  and  taken  prisoner. 
heard  the  edict  of  his  physician,  who  refused  him  permi.ssion  to  ^n» 
to  the  high  veldt,  planned  to  retire  to  Waterval  or  Nel  Siuuit. 
Commandant-General  Botha,  east  of  I'retoria,  was  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  British  soldiery   l)iisy. 

It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  the  Canadian  Hitles  to  bo  in 
the  neighborhot)d  of  De  Wet's  forces  A\hen  the  hitter  attacked  an 
outi)ost  of  D  s(|uadron.  Many  of  the  Caiuidians  wei'e  scattered  along 
the  railways  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  Orange  colony,  and 
often  the  Boer  forces  would  outnumiier  them. 

In  a.  hot  engagement  three  Canadians  were  killed — Privates 
T.  E.  Patteson,  .1.  F.  Morden  and  Kerr  were  killed,  and  scveial 
soldiers  were  bailly  wounded.  In  this  little  affair,  of  which  tluMe 
were  nuiny  almost  similar  <lnring  the  many  weeks  of  "rounding  up" 
the  broken  forces  of  the  Boers,  a  private  soldier  gaired  consideralile 
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distinction  for  his  bravery  and  won  from  his  ronirades  salvos  of 
cheers  that  will  have  their  echoes  in  Caljrary  when  the  soldierly 
young  man  returns  from  the  field  of  war.  IJoers  pursued  the  party 
to  within  riHe  shot  of  the  camp.  Many  a  soldier  longed  to  dis- 
mount and,  after  scratciiing  a  bit  of  a  fortiHcation  of  dirt,  pour  a 
few  rounds  into  the  troublesome  enemy.  Private  Ed.  F.  Waldy 
refused  to  l)e  driven  into  tlie  camp  without  getting  a  shot  other 
than  a  possible  Mauser  missle  in  the  back.  Hurling  himself  from 
his  horse  he  sighted  his  trusty  gun,  and  he  iiad  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  two  rebels  to  the  long  account.  While  he  was  firing  so 
well  some  of  his  comrades  killed  another  of  the  attacking  [tarty. 
So  thoroughly  convinced  were  the  Boers  that  the  British  marksmen 
were  on  the  alert,  that  they  left  their  dead.  The  boys  from  Canada 
gave  the  silenced  Boers  a  respectful  burial. 

Countless  instances  have  been  recognized  in  general  orders  of 
the  signal  bravery  of  the  volunteers  from  the  great  American  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  empire.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  the 
troultlesome  days  following  the  practical  disintegration  of  the  main 
Hoer  resistance.  Lord  Roberts  had  many  o[»portiinities  of  which  he 
y:ladly  availed  himself  to  cable  his  pleasure  over  the  fighting  of 
the  Canadians.  Among  the  troops  signally  distinguished  by  the 
^'reat  leader  was  the  lir.«u  battalion  of  the  C.  M.  R.  for  their  gallant 
capture  of  two  Boer  12-pounders  at  Rustfontein  between  Pretoria 
and  Rustenburg.  Defended  stillly  by  the  natives,  these  guns  were 
Hnally  dismounted  and  craftily  concealed  in  a  native  kraal.  Hero 
the  diligent  soldiers  found  the  guns  and  earned  for  themselves  the 
highest  commendation  of  their  commander-in-chief.  As  a  species 
<if  additional  reward,  perhaps,  it  was  fated  that  the  men  from 
'aiiada  should  soon  l)e  joined  by  ('  battery  which  had  l)een  jtresent 
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at  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  and  whicli  subsequently  formed  part  of 
Major  (General  Baden-Powell's  forces  sent  across  the  Transvaal. 

Temporarily  commanding  Hamilton's  Brigade,  Hunter  obeyed 
liord  Roberts'  instructions  and  marched  from  Heidelberg  towards 
Frankfort,  but  the  ruse  did  not  result  in  scaring  up  Boer  opposition. 
The  armored  train  was  successfully  used  at  the  Uoodevaal  Spruit 
post  on  the  supply  railway,  together  with  one  of  those  favorite 
Hfteen-pounders  backed  by  a  detachment  of  Derbyshires  and  Aus- 
tralians, and  the  enemy  held  that  post  in  great  respect  there- 
after. 

The  success  of  Baden-Powell  about  this  time,  in  persuading  the 
natives  to  surrender  rities  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  proclama- 
tion, was  gratifying.  He  reported  that  the  Boers  had  so  concealed 
the  proclamation  from  the  people  that  thirty  Transvallers  goiii^' 
from  their  homes  to  join  Delarey's  commando  were  apj)rehende(l. 
They  were  surprised  to  learn  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  Boer  cause, 
and  speedily  accepted  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  Meanwhile 
Krugcr  was  at  Machadodorp  his  mind  racked  by  a  thousand  suspi- 
cions, his  phlegmatic  nature  rebelling  to  its  utmost  limit  against 
the  convictions  that  were  gradually  pushing  him  to  flight,  and 
fearful  of  the  very  culverts  and  bridges  being  undermined  in  tlie 
fuUillment  of  some  terrible  plot  to  blow  him  up. 

There  was  no  nuiterial  <'hange  in  the  situation  up  to  July  4. 
when  the  cohnnns  seeking  to  hem  in  l)e  Wet,  were  permitted  to 
relax  to  some  extent  their  hard  work.  One  thousand  Boers  under 
a  guerilla  leader  hung  on  the  right  Hank  of  (leneral  Clery  in  liis 
advance  to  (Ireylingstad.  July  I,  Strathcona's  Horse,  that  glorious 
contribution  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
South    Afri<'a,   received    its   baptism    of   fire   ami   one   trooper  wiis 
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killed.  Captain  Cooper  was  reported  as  ini.ssing.  When  Kriij;;er 
was  pressed  about  this  time  to  tell  whether  or  not  he  had  opened 
peace  negotiations,  he  said:  "The  presitlent  and  people  of  the  South 
African  Republic  most  earnestly  desire  peace,  but  only  on  two  con- 
ditions: The  complete  independence  of  the  Republic  and  amnesty  for 
colonial  Hoers  who  fought  with  us.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
granted  we  will  tight  to  the  bitter  end."  But  Great  Britain  had  not 
proceeded  thus  far  to  grant  any  such  conditions.  The  war  office 
had  a  record  of  total  losses  to  date,  exclusive  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  29,460,  of  which  the  killed  in  action  were  254  otlicers 
and  2,408  non-commissioned  officers  and  men — a  dreadful  cost  which 
the  empire  paid  to  resent  the  attack  on  the  Queen's  territory. 

Lord  Roberts,  in  announcing  the  engagement  of  Paget  with  the 
enemy  .Inly  3  at  Pleisirfontein,  said  that  all  of  Steyn's  Cabinet  and 
the  treasurer-general,  were  at  Bethlehem,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
the  capital.  Steyn  him.self  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  Iioer 
otilcials,  from  Kruger  down,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a 
monopoly  in  the  fleeing  business.  Simultaneously  with  the  report 
of  Reitz's  advance  party  came  the  news  from  Lord  Roberts  that  he 
had  learned  from  the  general  commanding  at  Ladysmith  that  HOO 
British  prisoners,  belonging  to  the  Yeomanry  and  Derby.shires,  had 
lieen  i)ut  over  the  Natal  border  line.  This  surrender  of  the  men  was 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  Boer  commandos  were  running  short  of  food 
and  that  the  same  connnandos  were  feeling  keenly  the  pressure  of  th' 
Hiitisli  column's  advance.  (Jeneral  BuUer  left  the  Transvaal  capital 
looking  well  and  ai)parently  none  the  worse  for  his  arduous  campaign 
•  if  eight  months,  to  resume  his  command,  and  the  strategists  began  to 
ligure  on  an  early  couj).  The  British  situation  at  this  time  indicated 
ti  continued   scheme  for   envelopment.     Paget  was  within  striking 
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<listimco  of  M(^tlil('lKMii,  with  (Meinents  hcliiiul  liiiii  ;  Mraluint's  force 
liiitl  lioiMi  shifted  to  S(Miokiil,  where  coopei-atioii  with  l';i<;et's  force 
was  easy:  Ivuiidle  hehl  important  positions  in  the  south,  towards 
Ficksl)ur<,';  .Methiien  was  in  reserve  at  I'aarde  Kraal,  on  the  west; 
Hunter's  division,  with  McDonald's  lirii^ade,  was  at  Frankfort,  and 
a  larfi:e  column  was  nnu'(diin,i;  from  Standerton  toward  Vrede. 

Made  des[)erate  l)y  these  strate^'etic  maneuverin^'s  by  Ifoherts. 
the  Hoers  desperately  atta(d\od  General  Hutton's  position  in  an 
effort  to  retake  Rustenlnir^'.  But  the  Hoers  were  cut  off  and  driven 
away  hy  the  Hritish  with  one  casualty — Lieutenant  Younj^  of  the 
First  Canadian  mounted  troops  sustainint;  a  scalp  wound.  Lord 
Roberts  subsei|uently  reported  that  he  had  sent  Hutton  to  relnfoice 
Malion  and  to  drive  the  Hoers  to  the  east  of  Hroeid\erspruit.  Mahon 
succeeded  in  doin^'  as  he  was  ordered,  altliou«;h  attacked  by  sonn* 
three  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  six  ^uns  and  two  Maxims. 
Captain  Nello.'.  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  and  2(')  nu'ii  were 
slif^htly  wounded.  Rustenburg  was  attacked  seriously  by  LimmtM'. 
but  the  Hritish  trooi)s  held  off  their  ea^'er  foe,  and  when  Holdsworth 
and  his  Hussars  arrived  from  the  neijjhborhood  of  Zeerust,  after  a 
4s-mile  nnirch,  the  rout  of  the  Transvaalers  was  made  perfect. 
This  paved  the  way,  doubtless,  for  the  i)eaceful  nnindi  of  Haden- 
I'owoll  to  Uustenberj;,  July  10.  That  leader  fouml  no  nuMiacinir 
foe  at  that  time. 

The  situation  duly  10  was  one  of  cheer,  for  the  Hritish  (Jenei'ais. 
Clements  and  i'a^'et  had  moved  up(m  Hethlehem,  and.  after  two 
tif,'hts,  one  of  two  hours  antl  tiie  other  from  dawn  to  noon,  took 
the  town.  One  of  the  captures  made,  sin^'ularly  enough,  was  one 
of  the  Hritish  guns  knst  in  the  disaster  to  (Jen.  Oatacre's  forces  at 
ytormberg  the   preceding   December.      De  Wet  and  his  coninuindos 
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retreated  to  Fouriesl)iir<;,  some  distance  to  the  southeast,  and  a 
point  rej^ariled  as  favorable  to  the  Boer's  method  of  warfare. 

Prospects  for  peace  bef.5aii  to  assume  definite  shape  in  the 
minds  of  the  ch)se  foHowers  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen's  sohliers. 
All  of  ['resident  Steyn's  government,  excepting  the  president  him- 
self, had  surrendered.  The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Steyn  to  prove  to  him  the  criminal  uselessness  of 
<'ontinuing  tiie  strife.  Canadians  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
l)uiletins  that  began  to  come  from  the  scene  of  the  skirmishes. 
From  Standerton  Julv  10  came  the  following: 

Following  casualties  reported  near  Standerton,  'July  5,  Strath- 
cona's  Horse — wounded,  Trooper  John  C.  McDougall,  Alex.  McArthur. 
(Jeorge  A  S.  Sparkes;  missing,  acting  Sergeant  Alfred  Stringer  and 
Trooper  Colin  J.  Isbester. 

With  Colonel  Mahon,  reinforced  by  (Jen.  P'rench's  brigade  suc- 
cessful in  his  move  to  take  all  the  Boer  positicuis  in  the  neighlmr- 
hood  of  Ueitfontein,  the  cordon  tlia',  was  being  formed  about  the 
struggling  Boers  .seemed  to  I>e  drawing  tighter.  One  discordant 
chord  was  struck  about  this  time.  l)ut  the  tones  of  the  ('ispatches 
had  to  be  accepted,  harsh  as  they  might  lie,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  The  brave  Lincolnshires  sent  to  hold  the  pass  through 
.Magalesburg,  in  the  neighborhood  of  l)asi)oort  Fort,  leaped  into 
fame  by  their  terrii)le  experience.  Three  companies  with  two  guns 
took  up  a  position  and  camped  for  the  night  with  the  slight  light 
showing  the  eastern  hills  as  rocky  and  well  nigh  inaccessible. 
Phe  other  companies  were  left  bivouacking  on  the  plain  south  of 
the  i»ass.  Imagine  the  suri)rise  of  the  liritish  to  see  the  Boers  on 
the  summit  of  the  eastern  kopje  and  to  hear  the  heavy  lire  that 
was  .started.     The  Lincolnshiies  took  up  a  position  on  the  west  of 
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the  ^'Jip  and  kept  ui»  a  return  Hre  during  the  entire  day.  Two 
puns  phiced  out  in  advance,  and  nobly  escorted  by  some  Scots 
Greys,  were  captured  after  a  stout  resistance.  Nearly  every  defender 
was  killed  or  wounded.  A  sergeant  and  several  volunteers  went 
out  in  a  galling  Hre  and  saved  a  Maxim  that  had  been  in  action 
from  early  morning  and  which  had  got  too  well  under  the  zone  of 
Hre.  The  Roers  soon  began  to  seek  means  of  inHlading  their 
gallant  opponents.  (Jetting  to  the  left,  the  lioers  poured  in  a  gall- 
ing Hre.  A  British  otiicer  and  Hfteen  men  essayed  the  desperate 
chance  of  charging  the  well  placed  foe.  Fourteen  men  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  charge. 

Here  was  another  such  a  scene  as  that  which  had  made  the  many 
similar  ones  at  the  Tugela  a  storehouse  for  writers  of  British 
bravery.  Although  three  companies  of  soldiers  were  practically 
surrounded,  the  men  continued  their  Hre.  Nightfall  alone  saved 
the  British  some  terrible  losses. 

Supplementing  this,  the  news  that  (Jeneral  Bundle  had  made 
such  a  rapid  advance  from  Senekal  that  the  Boers  had  got  into  a 
bad  corner,  gave  a  brighter  (H)lor  to  the  movement.  Many  stories 
began  to  come  from  the  Boer  ranks.  One  was  that  President  Steyu, 
giving  up  all  hope  after  the  lo.ss  of  Bethlehem,  had  considered  sur- 
render, but  this  idea  had  been  quickly  thrust  from  his  mind  by  the 
threat  of  DeWet  to  shoot  him.  Strathcona's  Horse  got  into  some 
of  the  thick  of  the  guei'illa  Hghting,  and  the  cable  reported  as 
missing  the  following  troojiers:  Acting-Corporal  Mills,  Shoeing- 
smith  .1.  .1.  (iritliths,  S.  Simpson,  N.  Oilroy.  I*.  Bourne,  and  .).  Morris. 

A  touching  incident  of  the  war,  removed  many  thousand  miles 
from  where  the  Mau.ser  bullets  caused  the  sand  to  spurt  on  the 
veldt,  l)ut  as  certainly  a  part  of  the  awful  drama  of  blood  and  gun- 
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powder as  any  frontal  attack  or  lioml)ardinent,  was  the  home- 
coming at  Quebec  of  the  thirty  l)nllet-.seared  and  fever-racked  men 
who  had  heen  among  the  first  that  Canada  sent  as  her  offering  to 
the  Queen's  forces.  The  invalided  volunteers  were  given  such  a  wel- 
come and  were  greetetl  with  such  tender  expressions  of  a  nation's 
sincere  gratitude  that  they  will  remember  the  occasion  until  taps 
is  sounded.  Mayor  Paret  who  was  not  able  to  be  present  when 
the  brave  fellows  set  foot  on  Canadian  soil  for  the  first  time  since 
their  emliarkation  for  the  scene  of  war,  telegraphed  that  he  was 
sure  the  citizens  of  Quebec  would  do  their  duty  on  that  occasion, 
as  they  had  done  it  l)efore.  They  did.  It  was  early  in  the  day 
when  the  boys  landed  and  cheers  from  the  thou.sands  for  the  men 
in  khaki  were  freely  given.  Disdaining  the  carriages  that  had  been 
l)rovided  for  their  transportation  to  the  Citadel,  the  war  heroes 
walked.  And  such  a  triumphal  route  as  that  was!  Flags  were  to 
l)e  seen  everywhere  ami  banks  of  people  in  the  streets  vied  with 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  to  escort  the  returned  men,  in 
ringing  out  salvos  of  welcome  and  cheers  of  happiness.  After  the 
great  welcome  the  boys  told  stories  of  their  experiences.  Private 
Kennedy  of  the  Queen's  Own  UiHes  told  how,  at  I'aardeberg,  he  was 
struck  by  seven  bullets,  four  of  which  passed  completely  through 
some  portion  of  his  body,  and  he  was  vottnl  to  be  a  man  with  a 
charmed  life.  The  soldier  want(Ml  to  return  to  light,  but  his  right 
;irni  in  a  sling  showed  how  useless  was  his  wish. 

Some  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  coutingeiit  in 
the  movement  to  round  up  (leneral  Botha's  forces,  nuiy  be  gained 
from  one  who  was  with  the  detachment  in  that  nnirch  from  Pre- 
toria. Meeting  the  enemy  at  Pinar  Uiver,  the  Canadians  had  to 
fiice  the  Hoers  who  were  ensconsed  in   a   position   of  great  natural 
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streiif^tli.  The  IJoeivs  seemed  constantly  to  enjoy  tlie  ^ood  fortune 
of  getting  singularly  formidable  natural  positions.  Writing  from 
the  front  one  of  the  soldiers  said:  "The  ticlil  in  \vlii<'li  we  lay  was 
very  stony  ard  the  men  built  cozy  shelters  for  the  night  out  of 
the  rocks.  To  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Boer,  in  the  morning  the  i)lace 
Wtas  dotted  with  little  fortiKcations,  behind  which  the  Canadians 
could  smoke  their  pijjos  and  prepare  tlieir  meals  with  comparative 
safety,  although  the  Transvaalers  poured  plenty  of  Mauser  bullets 
and  even  shell  tire  on  the  location. 

Under  date  of  July  1(5  the  news  was  cabled  from  Africa  that 
Oeneral  Hamilton's  i'olumn  had  advanced  to  Donderboom.  west  of 
Pretoria,  and  had  driven  the  enemy  from  l*yi-amid  Hill.  After  this 
victory  tlie  troops  bivouacked  at  Watervaal.  "D"  l)attery  of  the 
second  Canadian  contingent  was  with  this  column.  In  this  advance 
a  simple  mode  of  attack  was  followed,  (ieneral  French's  cavalry 
sallied  out  and  first  engaged  the  Roers,  who  fell  back,  and  then  the 
infantry  was  called  into  action.  Several  pieces  of  artillery  possessed 
by  the  enemy  were  i)oorly  served.  At  this  time  General  Hutton's 
mounted  infantry  was  within  a  score  of  miles  of  Pretoria,  resting 
at  Rronchoest  Spruit.  Lord  Roberts,  under  date  of  July  17,  con- 
veyed sad  news  to  Canadians  when  he  repoi'ted  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant Rorden  in  action.  Lieut.  II.  L,  Rorden  was  the  oidy  son  of 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  and  although  in  his  third  year  of  a  medical 
course  at  McCill  University,  he  dropped  his  books  to  o))ey  the  call 
of  duty  to  his  country.  The  militia  life  had  an  infatuation  for 
this  young  man  he  was  l)ut  twenty-three — when  he  was  madi' 
nnijor  in  the  King's  Canadian  Hussars,  Canning,  X.  S.,  and  he  went 
out  as  second  senior  lieutenant  in  the  First  Rattalion  Canadian 
Mounted  Ritles,  under  Colonel  Lessard. 
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All  the  world  loves  to  hear  of  the  exploits  of  a  brave  soldier. 
Instances  of  the  j,'allantry  and  courage  of  this  officer  in  l)attle  were 
frecjuently  given  by  the  correspondents  afield.  When  the  enemy 
was  encountered  at  the  Vet  River,  May  5,  the  scpuidron  in  which 
Horden  served  was  engaged  with  the  Hoers  in  a  deep  gorge.  F'or 
hours  the  Canadians  were  e.xposed  to  a  galling  shell  tire.  I)  scjuadron 
was  particularly  exposed  and  remained  under  tire  so  long  that 
there  were  many  who  criticized  the  commanding  othcer  for  keep- 
ing the  brave  men  under  shell  tire  so  long.  This  gorge  was  an 
admirable  place  for  the  retreating  Boers  to  put  up  a  stiff  resist- 
ance. Major  Forrester,  with  A  squadron,  was  .assigned  the  task  of 
escorting  the  guns.  13  squadron  was  ordered  to  feel  the  enemy, 
draw  his  tire,  and  engage  him  if  necessary.  The  Imperial  Mounted 
Infantry  led  the  way  down  the  steep  hanks  of  the  river  and  Colonel 
Alderson  ordered  B  squadron  to  follow  dismounted.  They  found 
no  Boers  on  that  side,  says  the  correspondent  w'ho  was  an  eye- 
witness, whereupon  Lieutenants  Borden  and  Turner,  with  five  of 
their  men,  offered  to  swim  across  the  river,  which  at  that  point 
was  unfordable.  They  did  so  and  discovered  a  kraal  with  about 
forty  Boers  in  it.  These  Boers  had  rested  in  supposed  security, 
believing  that  the  roaring  river  was  a  certain  protection.  Like 
true  heroes  that  they  were  the  seven  adventurous  spirits  opened 
lire  on  the  stjuad  of  Boers  and  the  enemy,  so  surprised  by  the 
I'lisilade  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  from  burrowing  in  the 
ground  to  escape  the  bullets,  sought  refuge  at  last  in  a  neighbor- 
ing kopje.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  an  undis[)uted 
fact  now  with  the  army  officials  that  the  late  Lieutenant  Borden 
and  his  comrades  were  the  first  British  troops  to  cross  the  Vet 
Uiver  on  that  memorable  march. 
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FiiiMit.  .).  K.  Hiircli.  of  the  second  dra^'oons  at  St.  (.'atliariiies, 
was  killed  in  action  at  the  same  time  that  Horden  met  his  death. 
In  his  ollicial  dispatch  Lord  Roberts  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
the  gallant  oflicers:  They  were  killed  while  gallantly  leading  their 
men  in  a  counter  attack  on  the  enemy's  tlank  at  a  critical  juncture 
of  their  a.ssault  on  our  position.  Rorden  was  twice  before  brought 
to  my  notice  in  dispatches  for  gallant  and  intrepid  conduct. 

In  the  fox  cha.se  after  Rotha.  Lord  Roberts  brought  on  a  des- 
perate attack  on  (Jeneral  Pole-t'arevv's  position  east  of  Pretoria  at 
a  time  when  <!eneral  Hamilton  wfis  rapidly  moving  northward  in 
his  game  of  driving  Delarey's  commando.  A  counter  stroke  had  td 
be  nnide  by  the  Roers,  who  found  that  the  wily  Rritish  leader  had 
cut  off  communication  between  two  Roer  forces  and  was  rapidly 
driving  ba<'k  the  weaker  column  towards  Watervaal.  ('anadian  and 
New  Zealand  mounted  infantry  and  the  Irish  Fusileers,  those 
intrei)id  fellows  who  had  sutTered  so  much  at  the  Tugela.  were 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  defense  of  the  Rritish  position.  The 
losses  were  about  e(iual  in  this  brush,  and  although  Lord  Roberts' 
army  was  virtually  on  the  defensive  near  Rretoiia.  he  had  not  for- 
gotten that  the  western  districts  needed  clearing  out,  an<l  had  sent 
Lord  Methuen  and  (leneral  Smith-Dorrien  to  K'ustenburg  to  nuikc 
a  display  of  strength. 

Oliver  had  broken  away  with  his  force  and  was  well  in  tiic 
Harrismith  district,  yet  Lord  Roberts  had  not  cried  out  that  lit' 
had  the  war  all  but  ended.  He  foresaw  many  ditliculties  in  the 
way  of  pacification  and  the  adjustment  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country  devastated  by  the 
Roers,  and  shrank  from  predicting  the  exact  end  of  the  campaign. 
Yet  he  was  optimi.stic  enough  to  feel  that  no  great  pitched  battles 
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rejiiiiined  for  the  future,  on  account  of  tlie  (lisor^jjiui/.cMl  condition 
of  Kru}.'oi''s  forces. 

To  difjress  for  a  moment  from  l{ol)erts'  atlvance,  it  is  apparent 
that  th«'  work  of  the  ^'alhint  Canadian,^  in  Hol)erts'  campai^Mi  will 
never  be  forj^^otten  so  U)n^'  as  fathers  can  tell  stories  to  their 
children,  in  some  interesting  ''fresijondence  that  was  sent  from 
Pretoria,  the  story  of  the  waj  tlu  ('.  M.  Ji.  led  the  army  on  the 
Hand  and  into  -lohannesburj/.  is  told  with  niuch  crrdit  to  the 
Canadians.  Colonel  Evans'  command  and  C  and  I)  sijuadrons 
played  strange  parts  out  on  a  vhell-swept  koiije.  'i'hese  men  ha<] 
to  make  targets  of  themselves  at  intervals  for  the  pui'pose  of  show- 
ing the  Boers  that  the  hills  were  still  occupied.  Theirs  was  a 
subordinate  duty  compared  with  the  detail  work  of  the  columns 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  loader,  but  it  was  the  most  perilous 
work,  as  the  nien  subsequently  learned. 

Think  of  being  for  hours  under  the  tire  of  those  pestiferous 
pom-poms  with  no  chance  to  make  reply!  Uapping  all  day,  that 
incessant  pom-poming,  suggesting  some  great  power  begrimed,  the 
impatient  visitor  made  life  quite  exciting  for  those  little  squadrons. 
Finally  when  the  last  of  the  army  had  crossed  the  river  Ceneral 
Hutton,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  sent  word  to  the  scjuadrons  that,  they 
might  retire,  in  the  big  theater  of  war,  men  play  various  and 
often  "non-speaking  parts,"  but  bore  were  a  few  men  who  had 
marched  up  to  the  ridge  to  outline  themselves  against  the  sky  as 
perfunctorily  as  if  they  were  out  getting  their  pictures  taken  for 
an  illustrated  paper.  To  them  the  panoply  of  war  was  very  much 
frayed  on  the  edges  because  of  the  lack  of  excitement!  Troops 
get  so  accustomed  to  battle  that  a  simple  siege  or  being  under  tire 
is  regarded  as  a  signal  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  a  few  cat  naps. 
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But  at  what  a  cost  did  the  squadrons  carry  out  their  orders 
during  these  days?  The  accounts  of  their  work  seem  to  be 
exaggerations  when  it  is  learned  that  but  three  men  were  liit  in 
two  days,  and  all  of  these  belonged  to  D  squadron.  General 
Hutton,  in  a  speech  to  the  men,  said  it  was  little  short  of  incred- 
il)le  that  men  should  play  that  sort  of  a  part  in  an  engagement 
and  suffer  so  little.  Many  horses  were  seen  to  fall  but  the  artillery 
tire  did  not  do  mucli  damage  to  riders.  In  almost  every  case  their 
comrades  saw  the  dismounted  troopers  marching  for  new  mounts. 
Corporal  Stephens  of  I)  squadron  was  severely  wounded^ — it  was 
first  thought  that  he  was  mortally  hit.  Dr.  Devine  attended  him 
at  Van  Wyck's  Rust  jail,  that  had  beeu  converted  into  a  hospital, 
and  eventually  the  injured  man  pulled  through.  Troopers  Dore 
and  J.  W.  Grey  were  hit,  but  not  seriously. 

Another  incident  of  interest  was  the  killing  of  one  of  the  horses 
attached  to  Captain  Bliss'  Maxim  gun  and  the  blowing  of  Trooper 
Champion  from  his  horse.  The  immunity  of  the  battalion  from 
more  serious  loss,  says  an  eye  witness,  was  truly  providential.  Spec- 
tators thought  surely  that  before  the  day's  shelling  was  over  there 
would  be  nniny  sorrowful  homes  in  Canada.  The  marksmen  sliowe<l 
good  judgment  in  placing  shells,  and  their  distance  seemed  to  l)e 
accurately  measured,  hut  the  coiiclusit)n  was  forceil  that  the  enemy's 
ammunition  was  defective.  The  difference  between  the  screechers 
that  burst  and  those  that  went  into  the  earth  was  so  pa!ital)le  that 
the  soldiers  cared  as  little  for  the  cloud  of  gray-blue  va[>or  that' 
followed  a  bursted  shell  as  they  did  tor  the  dull  red  cloud  of  smoke 
that  seemed  to  rise  wherever  a  shell  went  into  the  ground.  In  his 
address  to  his  l)rigade,  General  llutton  thanked  all  for  their  great 
service,  and  while  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize,  he  thougiit 
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he  would  he  but  fair  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  .services  of 
Colonel  Evans  and  his  men.  These  men  had  been  selected  for  the 
diflicult  and  dangerous  duty  of  covering  the  retirement  of  the  army, 
but  they  performed  it  under  galling  tire  with  a  resolution  and  a 
discipline  that  was  beyond  all  praise. 

General  Hutton  said  that  he  had  stood  with  General  French 
observing  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their  duty,  and  was 
able  to  convey  to  them  that  distinguished  general's  praise.  Tiie 
commanding  officers  feared  that  great  loss  would  result  an<l  were 
pleased  beyond  description  by  the  felicitious  words  of  the  general 
who  had  lost  but  few  men. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  thought  that  with  the  occupation  of  Pre- 
toria by  the  British  the  war  might  end.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  many  were  disappointed  that  the  campaign 
would  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  boys  put  in  some  time  view- 
ing the  fifteen  million  dollar  forts  and  remarking  how  .p.eer  it  was 
that  virtually  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  them  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  which  Kruger  was  wont  to  say  would  not  fall  until  humanity 
was  appalled.  The  British  guns  actually  scratched  the  masonry 
iibout  one  of  these  fort's  formidahle  casements,  and,  as  there  was 
no  reply,  the  British  peacefully  occupied  them.  These  forts  will 
ever  be  specimens  of  the  consummate  folly  of  the  men  who  built 
them. 

Followers  of  the  fortunes  of  the  BriHsh  were  on  the  .|ui  vive 
for  news  of  Kitchener-Kitchener  the  brave,  resolute  soldier  who 
struck  hard  and  often  with  little  warning.  From  I'retoria  came  a 
message  saying  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  with  the  force  south  of 
(lie  Vaal  River.  There  he  was  joined  by  a  large  connnand  of 
Bral)ant's  Horse  and  the  Canadian  Regiment.    Simultaneously  with 
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this  news  of  KitclKMiei-  ciiiiie  the  luithentic  i-epovt  that  Hiirrisiuith, 
occupied  hy  a  hir^'e  force  of  the  enemy,  had  surrendered  to  (ieneral 
Macdonahl.  This  victory  was  more  important  from  a  stra^etic 
vi(>\v  tiuin  for  any  jjreat  moral  weight  it  could  convey.  It  had  the 
effect  of  reestaltiishing  railway  communication  with  Natal  and  the 
Orange  liiver  State.  Reyond  this,  the  student  of  the  Held  of  con- 
flict could  see  little  more  in  the  news  of  the  day.  Sir  Frederick 
Carrington,  with  his  mounted  infantry  from  Rhodesia,  was  in  touch 
with  the  enemy  in  the  center  of  the  Transvaal,  but  the  Roers 
wisely  refrained  from  annoying  him. 

A  sample  of  the  treacherous  acts  that  the  Roers  often  had 
recourse  to  is  noted  in  the  dispatches  about  the  notiticiition  given 
at  Standerton  by  a  party  of  Roers  that  they  were  ready  to  sui'- 
render.  Fifteen  of  the  Strathcona  Horse  were  sent  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  officer  in  charge.  Little  dreaming  of  an  ambush, 
these  Canadian  soldiers  rei)aired  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  and 
were  tired  upon  i)y  the  concealed  Roers.  A  sergeant  rallied  his 
men  and  charged  in  t!ie  direction  of  the  foe.  "Suri'ender,"  cried 
the  Roers.  "Never,"  shouted  the  Canadian,  and  this  was  his  death- 
defying  ri^tort.  The  ni>xt  moment  he  was  shot  d(>ad.  Another 
brave  man  fouiul  his  l)illet  and  expired  while  three  of  the  Rritish 
were  carricil  away  wounded.  It  was  sucii  afl'airs  as  this  that  caused 
the  soldiers  of  the  (^ueen  to  feel  that  they  were  combating  with  a 
foe  little  removed  from  tiie  Zulu  in  ideas  of  the  correct  manner 
to  make  legitinnite  warfare. 

While  little  of  great  import  was  coming  from  the  seat  of  war. 
there  did  not  s(>ein  to  l)e  a,  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  government 
leaders  that  the  war  would  be  soon  settled,  for  reinforcing  drafts 
were  sent  to  two    regiments   to    hold    themselves   in    readiness   for 
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eniharkation.  The  Boer  deh-utes  and  Dr.  Leyds.  roa.uin-  „ver 
Kurope  in  their  canvass  for  sympathy  and  possibly  sometiiiutr  iu„re 
tangible  in  the  way  of  an  essay  at  intervention,  had  just  visited 
the  Forei-n  Office  at  Berlin.  But  (iermany  ha<l  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
(ienerals  Ian  Hamilton  an<l  Ba.len-Powell  were  working  in  e,.,,- 
junction  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Kitchener  was  moving'  his  c.Iumn 
in  pursuit  of  De  Wet.  Methuen,  on  the  ri-ht  bank  of  the  Vaal.  had 
come  into  touch  with  De  Wet's  advance  guard.  The  sound  of 
iMethuenVs  guns  could  be  heard  by  Kitchener's  tr()<.i.,v.  It  ,|i,l  „ot 
take  long  to  stay  De  Wet's  northward  flight. 

But    all   thought   of    following    the    progress    of    the    practical 
guerilla  warfare  was  abandoned  about   this   time    by   the    news    of 
a  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the   British    oflicers   at    I'le- 
toria  and  kidnap  Lord    Roberts.     So   thoroughly    well    planned    was 
this  vile  conspiracy  (bat  it  just  mis.sed  execution    by  a    miraculous 
discovery  at  the  eleventh  hour.     Mouses  had  been  marked  f..r  those 
in  the  plot  to  enter,  ply  the  fire  brand,  and   slay   tlu^   „fHcers    who 
would  be  caught  unawares.     About  fifteen  of  the  ring-leaders  were 
arrested.     Everywhere  Lord  Roberts  was  nnide    the   subject   of  dis- 
cussion.    Many  said  that  his  leniency  towards  the    treacherous    foe 
was  misplaced  and  assisted  in  prolonging   resistance    long   after   all 
chance  of  successfully  opposing  the  British  advance  in  the  field  was 
at  an  end.     The  call  was  lor  drastic  measin-es.     They  wcmv  re.piired 
to  bring  about  pacification,  as  snuill  bands  of  burghers   <'ontinually 
carried    on    sinping   and    caused    nuudi    annoyance.     Many   .lcclan>d 
that     Lord    Roberts    nas    absurtlly    unKlerate    in    his   demands,   and 
called  for  the  sho(,ting  outright  of  the  burghers   uho,  after   taking 
the    oath    of    allegiance,    turned    themselves    into    virtual    banditti 
But  the  calm,  deep-thinking    lea.ler    whos<>    litV    had    been    in    such 
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peril,  had  his  phms  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  blood  shed  if  the  alternative  were  possible.  Yet 
when  the  time  came  for  the  summary  punishment  of  the  arch  con- 
sjiirators  who  hatched  the  dastardly  plot,  the  people  saw  the  hero 
of  Kandahar  in  all  his  resoluteness.  For  the  time  being,  however. 
Lord  Roberts  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  plot  was  a  clumsy  one 
and  that  his  main  business  was  not  to  hang  rebels  and  burn  farm 
houses,  but  to  hasten  the  cornering  of  De  Wet,  to  suppress  Botha, 
and  to  get  the  heavy  Boer  guns  with  which  so  much  execution 
could  l)e  wrought.  Kitchener  was  doing  his  best  to  affect  the 
cornering  of  the  wily  De  Wet.  Buller,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Heitspruit,  was  moving  to  Ermelo,  having  occupied  Amei-spoort  the 
evening  of  August  7.  Buller  had  a  brief  engagement  with  the 
enemy  within  six  miles  of  Amerspoort,  his  casualties  numbering 
twenty.  The  Boers  evacuated  Machadodorp  in  large  numbers  and 
proclaimed  Barberton  as  the  new  seat  of  the  Transvaal  govern- 
ment. 

Although  it  -vas  not  generally  considered  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  Lord  Roberts'  army  would  have  many  engage- 
ments of  large  importance  wath  the  enemy,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Boer  resistance  was  so  near  that 
only  bands  of  burghers  could  be  found  df)dging  among  the  kopjes, 
the  scraps  of  information  sent  to  the  war  oflice  were  eagerly 
scanned  for  proof  that  the  final  curtain  fall  was  about  to  come 
and  hide  war  from  sight.  Kitchener's  daily  report  of  De  Wet  and 
his  flight,  the  rei)ort  that  iMr.  Steyn  was  a  prisoner,  or  that  he 
was  hold  in  close  surveillance  in  the  camp  of  De  Wet,  Buller's  occu- 
pation of  Krnielo  and  its  moral  effect  on  the  burghers,  the  sur- 
render  of   a    Field    Cornet    and    1S2    burghers    of    the    Standerton 
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commando  to  Genenil  Clery,  the  report  of  the  safety  of  Colonel 
EhindVs  River  (iarriscm  and  the  rapture  and  destruction  hv  Kit.-h- 
enerand  Methuen  of  De  Wet's  stores  and  supplies,  all  ha.l  the  effect 
of  continuing  interest  in  the  one-sided,  though  prolonged  cami-aign 
in  Africa. 

Commandant  Prinsloo,  who  surrendei-ed  to   Hunter,  was  ., noted 
Hs  saying  that  his  people  were  heartily  tired   of  war  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  make  terms  with   the    Rritish.     (ireat   dissatisfaction 
was   felt   over  I'resident   Kruger's  tenacity  in  clinging  to  a  forlorn 
hope.     That   Prinsloo  was   right   was  suhsequently  developed  when 
Kruger  stealthily  went  aboard  the  ship  that  was  to  hear  him  from 
South  Africa's   shores,  alarmed   over  the   turn    ,n   the   tide  again.st 
him.     Kruger  feared  the  culmination  of  the  three  months  of  grow- 
ing hatred  of  him  and  his  counsellors  who  brought  about  the^war. 
Cordua  was  convicted  and  Lord  Roberts  was  given  the  Hndings 
of   the   court   to   pass    upon.     Two  sharp  engagements   then   came 
to  arouse  the  sluggish  critics.     Ventnersburg  was  the   place  where 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sitwell  engaged  the  Boers  and  lost  two  in  wounded 
and  twenty-four  in  missing.     Hamilton  crossed  the  Crocodile  River 
und  Paget  and   Baden-Powell  had  a  brush  with  the  co.nmandos  that 
were  out  protecting  De  Wet.  losing  two  in  killed  and  having  six  men 
wounded.     Operations  in  the  latter  part  of  August  widened   into  a 
movement  of  considerable  dimensions  in  the  attack  on  Botha  in  the 
Machadodorp  district.    Jbiller,  French.  i^)Ie-Carew  and  Bruce  Ham- 
ilton were  engaged  at  various  places.    Commandant  Oliver,  who  gave 
the  British  so  much  trouble,  and  his  three  sons  were  taken  prisoners. 
Then  came  the  information  that  Buller  had  driven  the  enemy  before 
l«iin   with    little     loss    and    had    occupied     Machadodorp.     Purt    of 
BuUer's  force  in   the   operations   against   the  Boer  stronghold  were 
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Strathcona  Horse  and  Troopers.  I).  Burnett  and  F.  C.  Whiteley 
were  severely  wounded. 

Shorn  of  details  the  story  of  the  war  from  the  engagements 
in  the  Machadodorp  district  to  October  10,  is  but  the  recounting 
of  numerous  petty  skirmishes,  hastily  planned  expeditions  to  seize 
the  heavy  guns  that  the  Boers  carried  with  them  so  long  before 
they  finally  were  forced  to  render  them  useless,  and  the  continual 
pounding  of  De  Wet's  band  of  skulking  hill  marksmen.  Near  Vrede- 
fort  Colonel  Delisle  battled  for  three  days  with  De  Wet's  forces. 
Fleeting  Boers  passing  through  Wepener  and  Rouxville,  looted  the 
stores,  but  their  exultation  was  short-lived.  The  British  closed  in 
on  them  leaving  no  avenue  of  escape  except  the  Basutoland  border. 
There  many  were  taken  prisoners.  At  Kaapmuiden  the  Boers 
ambushed  a  truck  containing  a  party  of  engineers  of  Paget's  ritie 
brigade  and  Captain  Stewart  and  one  of  his  men  were  killed.  The 
other  casualties  were,  unfortunately,  quite  severe.  De  Wet  had 
cheered  on  his  remnant  of  fighters  by  the  tale  that  Europe  woidd 
intervene  if  the  contest  could  be  continued  until  October  10. 

Boer  activity  about  October  1")  was  noticeable  over  a  wide  field, 
but  at  their  best  the  affairs  could  not  be  much  more  than  irritating 
delays,  but  Lord  Roberts"  proclamation  annexing  the  South  African 
Republic  iuid  naming  the  new  territory  of  the  British  Crown  "The 
Transvaal,"  was  the  ollicial  notification  of  the  end  of  the  most 
momentous  war  waged  by  (Jreat  Britian  in  a  century.  The 
departure  of  Krugor  for  Fui-ope  on  the  Dutch  cruiser  (Jelderland, 
sailing  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  at  noon,  October  20th,  was  a  Htting 
finale  to  the  closing  cluipter  of  Boer  rule  in  South  Africa. 
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Proclamation. 


^Whereas,  certain  territories  in  south 

^P^^CA,  heretofore  known  as  the  Orange 
hree  State  have  been  conquered  by  Her  Majesty's  forces,  and  it 
has  seemed  expedient  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  said  territories  should 
be  annexed  and  should  henceforth  form  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  and  that  I  should  provisionally  and  until  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  IS  more  fully  known,  be  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
said  territories  with  power  to  take  all  such  measures  and  to  make 
and  enforce  such  laws  as  I  may  deem  necessary  for  the  peace,  order 
and  good  government  of  the  said  territories. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Frederick  Sleigh,  Baron  Roberts  of  Kan- 
dahar, K  P.,  G  C.  B.,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I,  E.,  V.  C,  Field-Marshal 
Lommander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in  South  Africa,  by 
Htr  Majesty's  command,  and  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
conferred  upon  me  in  that  behalf  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Com- 
mission  dated  the  2ist  day  of  May,  1900,  and  in  acconlance  with 
Her  Majesty's  instructions  thereby  and  otherwise  sign.'ried  to  me 
do  proclaim  and  make  known  that,  from  and  after  the  publii  ation 
hereof,  the  territories  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State  are 
annexed  to  and  form  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  that 
provisionally  and  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  fully  declared  the 
said  territories  will  be  administered  bv  me  with  such  powers  as 
aforesaid. 

Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  new  territories  shall 
henceforth  be  known  as  The  Orange  River  C()l()n\'. 

GOD   SAVE   THE  QUEEN. 

Given  under  mv  hand  and  seal  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Army  in  South  AtVica.  Camp  Sourli  of  the  Vaal  River,  in  the  said 
territories,  this  24th  ila)  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1900. 

ROBERTS, 

Field    Marshal,    Commander-in-Chief   Her 
Majesty's  l-'orces  in  South  Africa. 


(•n.i>  «.,s  nM,i  „„  ,|u-  \\.nUr,  S,|„..re  „f  Hlo.mConrnn,  .,„  .M.,v  ;S,I,,  Uy  ,1,..  .\|,l,t,„v  (Jovnn,,,,  in  ,!,,•  ,,r,-..n. . 
Uiarii,     and  (he  Navjl  Un^^Ar  tired  a  salute  ortWLMity-,.nf  guns.—  Ihe  l-i.iroR.  )  ' 


Proclamation. 


^Whereas,  certain  territories  in  south 

AFRICA,  heretotore  known  as  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic  have  been  conquered  by  Her  Majesty's  forces,  and  it 
has  seemed  expedient  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  said  territories  should 
be  annexed  to,  and  should  henceforth  tbrm  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  and  that  I  should  provisionally  and  until  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  is  more  fully  known,  be  appointed  Administrator  of  the 
said  territories  with  power  to  take  all  such  measures  and  to  make 
and  enforce  such  laws  as  I  may  deem  necessary  for  the  peace,  order 
and  good  government  of  the  said  territories. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frederick  Sleigh,  Baron  Roberts  of  Kan- 
dahar, K.  P.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  V.  C,  Field-Marshal 
and  Commanding-in-Chief  the  British  Forces  in  South  Africa,  by 
Her  Majesty's  command,  and  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
conferred  upon  me  in  that  behalf  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Com- 
mission, dated  the  4th  day  of  July,  1900,  and  in  accordance  with 
Her  Majesty's  instructions  thereby  and  otherwise  signified  to  me, 
do  proclaim  and  make  known  that,  from  and  after  the  publication 
hereof,  the  territories  known  as  the  South  African  Republic  are 
annexed  to  and  form  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  that, 
provisionally  and  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  luUy  declared,  the 
said  territories  will  be  administered  by  me  with  such  powers  as 
aforesaid. 

Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  new  territories  shall 
henceforth  be  known  as  The  Transvaal. 

GOD   SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Army  in  South  Africa,  Beltiist,  in  the  said  Territories,  this  1st  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1900. 

ROBERTS. 

Fiehl  Marshal  Commanding  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  in  South  Africa. 


COMMON  BOER  NAMES  AND  THEIR  MEANING. 

The  language  of  the  Boers  is  that  of  Holland,  modified  by  two 
centuries  of  contact  with  the  native  African  tribes  (especially  the 
Kaffirs)  by  the  Malays,  and  by  French  and  Spanish  settlers  and 
traders. 

In  the  Boer  language  a  has  always  the  sound  that  it  has  in  law. 

Uit  is  pronounced  ate. 

Ein  is  Clin. 

Oo  has  the  long  sound  of  o  as  in  home. 

On  is  the  same  as  ow. 

Oe  is  the  equivalent  of  oo  in  boot. 

Ij  and  j  correspond  to  y  in  English. 

Berg  is  mountain,  the  plural  being  formed  by  the  addition  of 
en  after  the  g.  A  drift  is  a  ford,  and  a  dorp  a  town,  or  village. 
Thus  we  have  Krugersdorp,  Leydsdorp,  etc. 

Stad  also  means  town;  and  winkel  (pronounced  winkle)  a 
store,  where  almost  everything  is  sold.  Fontein,  as  the  name  implies, 
means  spring,  and  krantz,  a  cliff  or  precipice.  Bosch  veld  (pronounced 
bushfelt)  is  an  ojjch  plain  covered  with  bush.  To  tre/c  is  to  travel ; 
voortrekkers  meaning  pioneers. 

A  vlei  (flay)  is  a  pool  of  water,  mostly  formed  in  the  rainy 
season.  Rooinek  is  the  term  of  contempt  applied  to  Britishers,  and 
means  ''red-neck'';  it  is  not  infrequently  prefixed  by  the  adjective 
''verdomde"  (ferdomdy).  Rooilmatjes  is  Cape  Dutch  for  "Tommy 
Atkins,"  or  redcoats.  A  stoep  (pronounced  stoop)  is  a  raised  platform 
in  front  of  a  house— something  like  a  verandah— on  which  the  Boer 
loves  to  take  his  weed. 

Vrouw  (meaning  housewife)  is  pronounced  "y'/vj/^."  Slim  (often 
applied  to  General  Piet  Joubert)  is  cunning,  or  artful,  or,  slangiugly 
speaking,  Jiy.  Kerel  is  chap,  or  fellow.  Baas  (pronounced  so)  is 
master,  and  baas  op,  boss  up.     To  inspan  is  to  harness,  or  tether, 
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horsea  or  cattle;  to  uifsjxni  is  to  Knhnrncss.     Uitspan  is  also  applied 
to  the  resting  place  of  the  animals.     Oorloij  is  war. 

The  following  are  the  more  common  words  used  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  their  proper  pronunciation  and  definition: 


Boer  (boo-er), 

Buitenlander  (boy-ten-Iont-er), 

Burgher  (buhr-ker), 

Commando, 

Jonkher  (yunk-liair), 

Kopje  (koppy). 

Kraal, 

Kriiger  (kree-er). 

Laager, 

Oom  (orae), 

Raad  (rahd), 

Raadslieer  (rads-liair), 

Raadhuis  (rahd-hoys), 

llaadzael  (rahd-zaabl), 

Rand  (rabut), 

Spruit  (sprate), 

Staat  (stabt), 

Staatkundo  (stabt-kubn-de) 

Stad  (slot), 

Stemmer  (stemmer), 

Transvaal  (trons-fabl), 

Trek  (treck), 

Trekkon  (trecken), 

Uit  (ate), 

Uitlander  (ate-lont-er), 

Vaal  (fabl), 

Vader)  andsbaf do  (f ab-ter-l»nts 

Veld  (felt), 

Veldbeer  (felt-hair), 

Voldwachter  (felt-vock-tcr), 

Volksraad  (fulks-rabd), 

Voorreght  (fore-rekt), 

Vreemdelling  (frame-da-liiig) 

Witwaterstrand  (vit-vot-ters-ront), 

Wallaby 


Farmer 

Foreigner 

Citizen 

A  body  of  armed  men 

Gentlemen,  or  members  of  the  Volksraad 

A  liillock  or  piece  of  rising  ground 

Settlement ;  place  of  rounding  up 


Camp,  or  fovtilicd  cncloHure 

Uncle 
Senate 
Senator 
Senate  bouse 
rarliamcnt  bouse 
Edge ;  margin 
Creek 
State 
Politics 
City 
Voter ;  elector 
Across  tbo  yellow  or  yellowish  river 
Draught; journey 
To  travel ;  to  draw 
Out ;  out  of 
Newcomer;  outsider 
Valley 

te),    ....     Patriotism 
Field  ;  plain  ;  open  lands 
Commandant-General 
Rural  Guard 
iower  House  of  Congress 
Franchise ;  privilege 
Stranger 
Margin  of  the  white  water 
To  tramp  or  wander 
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GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  WAR. 

80UTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC  (Independent) : 

President— Stephanus  J.  Paulus  Kruger— "Oom  Paul." 

Vice-President— General  P.  J.  Joubert. 

Secretary  op  State— F.  W.  Reitz. 

Chairman  of  First  Volksraad— F.  G.  Wolmarana. 

Chairman  op  Second  Volksraad— N.  Steen  Kamp. 

Capital — Pretoria. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE  (Independent) : 
President — M.  J.  Steyn. 
Secretary  op  State— P.  J.  Blignaut. 
Chairman  op  the  Volksraad— C.  H.  Weasels. 
Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court— M.  de  Villiers. 
Capital — Bloemfontein 

BECHUANALAND  (English) : 

Governor— Sir  Alfred  Milner, 

Resident  Commissioner— Major  Hamilton  John  Goold-Adama. 

Cape  Town  governs  the  colony. 

NATAL  AND  ALSO  ZULULAND  (English) : 

Governor— Sir  Walter  F.  Hely-Hutchinson. 
Premier— Sir  Henry  Binns. 
Attorney- General — Mr.  Bale. 
Capital — Pietermaritzburg. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  AND  CAPE  COLONY  (English) : 
Governor— Sir  Alfred  Milner. 
Imperial  Secretary — George  V.  Fiddes. 
Commander  op  Troops— Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William  T.  Butler. 
Premier— William  Philip  Schreiner. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly — W.  B.  Berry. 
Capital— Cape  Town. 

BASUTOLAND  (English) : 

Resident  Commissioner— Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden. 
Capital — Maseru. 
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DISTANCES  BY  RAILROAD  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  British-Boer  war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  a 
country  of  few  riiih'Oiuls,  vast  distauet'S,  (liscourafzinj,'  toixtLrraphieal  conditions, 
and  few  {,'ood  seaports.  But  cities  and  places  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
world  are  now  marked  with  especial  siffniticance  on  tlie  maps.  Precdous  human 
blood  has  dyed  tlie  sun-haked  soil,  and  the  sieges  of  Kimherley,  Ladysmith  and 
Mafekitif^  will  live  in  history.  ^lany  other  places  that  were  insignilicant  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  specilication  on  the  maps  are  now  shown  in  bif^  type. 
Among  these  will  be  noticed,  Elandslaagte,  I'aardesburg,  Estcourt,  Modder 
River,  Colenso,  Rpion  Kop,  Glencoe,  Dundee,  Aliwal  North,  etc. 

But  four  railway  routes  pierce  the  interior,  running  fnmi  as  many  seaports. 
The  chief  line,  that  which  runs  from  Cape  Town  to  Buluwayo,  the  present 
nortlii'rn  tcrmiinis  of  the  projected  "Cape  to  Cairo"  roail,  has  been  taxed  to  its 
greatest  capacity  l)y  the  English  army  as  a  means  of  transport  for  supplies  and 
soldiers.  The  truidc  line  north  from  Tort  Elizabeth  taps  the  Cai)e  Colony 
territory  and  gives  access  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  road  leading  towards 
the  South  African  Bepublics  from  Durban,  the  Natal  seaport,  has  been  of 
incalculable  value  as  a  transport  system  for  the  British  army.  From  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  in  Portuguese  territory,  the  railroad  affords  the  most  direct  communi- 
cation with  I'retoria  and  Johannesburg.  But  for  the  neutrality  laws  this  line 
would  have  been  used  by  Great  Britain  for  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal. 
T>istances  between  principal  cities,  figured  by  the  most  direct  routes  from  the 
four  ocean  termini,  are  as  follows : 


Cai'ktown  to  milks. 

Kiinberlcy 047 

Miifi'king 870 

Muddcr  Kivcr 022 

Norviils  Point 028 

Buluwayo 1,301 

Johannesburg 1,(I14 

Protoiia 1,040 

l)e  Aar.  501 

Hloemfontein 750 

N'aauwijoort 570 

Vrybiirg 774 

Paardesburg 072 

DEIJV.GOA  Bay  to  milks. 

Pretoria 849 

Johannesburg 395 

Bh)emfont(;in 009 

MajubaUill   516 


Pout  Elizabktu  to  milks 

Naauwjiocirt 270 

Noival's  Point 328 

Bloeinfontein    450 

Kroonstad 590 

Joliannesburg 714 

Pretoria 740 

DCUUAN  TO  MILES 

Pictermaritzburg 70 

Ladysmith 189 

Spioii  Kop 195 

llairismith 249 

Glencoe 231 

Newcastle 208 

Laing's  Nek 301 

VolksruBt 308 

Johannesburg 483 

Pretoria 511 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  OTTER, 
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THE  PREMIER  SPEAKS 

Sir  Wilfrid  L.iiuripr  'ceiitPi-  of  picture'  atlilrettainR  the  CaniiiUiiii  Tranavaal  Contiiiiront  at  Quebec.    On  th^ 

left  of  aie  picture  is  Colonel  Buchan,  and  on  the  v'wxht  in  front  of  the  Orancl  Stand, 

the  Governor-General,  General  Hutton,  Mr.  Blair,  and 

other  Cabinet  Ministers. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SPEAKS 


Bohllld  Hl»  Kxi't-llrilc-v  in  Oi'Moliil  Hiittiiii,   Sir  Wlllllil  Hliil  ullu'l-  Cillilni-t  MIlllHtpi-H. 


Phdto.  by  SiivaniKih. 


THE  VICTORIA  QUOTA  TO  THE  CONTINGENT 
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THE  LONDON  CONTINGENT 


THE  OTTAWA  QUOTA  TO  THE  CONTINGENT 
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l'liniiii;r:ipli  l.y  H.  F.  Alhrifhi. 

THE  FREDERICTON  QUOTA  TO  CONTINGENT 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  TRANSVAAL  CONTINGENT 


Pholii.  liy  Notinan,  Mdiitrcnl. 

THE  SARDINIAN  LEAVING  THE  WHARF  AT  QUEBEC. 


A  REVIEW  ON  THE  ESPLANADE  AT  QUEBEC. 

Till'  TlKiiisiiinl  •  IldViil  Ciinailliirs"  wiri>  iliinvii  up  in  lines  of  Half  lliitiilliiin-,  the  I'luiili  Cinnpiiiiles  buim;  wIU'T 
wiiicis  furnii'il  iiXih.iHM  in  tlif  riinti«ruiili.  In  the  disUini'i'  is  Kent  Halo,  ami  on  llie  lilt  tlie(;laiis  ami  tiM 
Willi  (if  i.Michee. 
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THE  SARDINIAN,  WHERE  THE  MEN  EAT  AND  SLEEP. 
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SPECIAL  BADGE  OF  CONTINGENT. 

Kx:i''t  Size. 


IMicito.  liy  II.  M.  llonilorson, 

THE  VANCOUVER  CONTINGENT. 
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COLONEL  L.  W.  HERCHMER. 
C'ommandAiit  N.  \V.  M.  I'lilicc.  uitli  Sccouil  I'Hiiailiaii  CoiitlnKeij. 


MAJOR  V.  A.  S.  WILLIAMS,  k.  C.  D.,  WINNIPEG 

Now  Major  of  'U"  Stiuadron  CaiunUan  Mounted  Rities.  SgcomcI  Canmliun  ContiiiKont. 


I'l'iUn.   by   Mt'ilf. 


MAJOR  S.  B.  STEELE  OF  THE  N.  W.  M.  POLICE 


Ni)W  SiM'iinil  ill  fiiiiiiiiiiiui  III  tin-  Kurci'  ot  tlu'  N    W    M     I'lilici'  with  tlii'  SitiiihI  Ciiimiliiin  Coiitintfolit. 


WINNIPEG  SECTION. 
Witli  Sci'onil  ('onliriKoiit  fur  South  Africa  Koyal  Canadian  Artillery, 


1  CoiitiiiKont. 


R.  S.  M  .  .T.  «'.  I'Mi-'f,  S.  I.,  1..  ,1.  liiglN.  Ann«  Si;!.,  1).  rurrnll.  <!    \I,  S.  I,  (I,  SLMiipkln. 

S.  .M.,,1.  It.  Spiirke.s.  Ciipi.  i  ■.  M.  NoUes,  Sri.  I'.  Ii.iltuli, 

OFFICERS  FROM  WINNIPEG. 

with  .Miiimtnl  liifui.liy  ,~ecuiiil  Cuiiudliin  CuMtiiiKi'iit. 


KINGSTON  ARTILLERY  SECTION. 

With  Second  Contingent  for  .South  Africa. 


H.  M.  liimmlcl.  Sorgt.  I,ong.  I, ii'iit.  Leslie. 

Lieut.  Irving, 'I'lironio.       t'lipt.  Mnckii'.    Mujur  Iluitsou.  I.icut   Kiiii,'.  .Major  Miissid. 

OFFICERS  WITH  KINGSTON  SECTION  OF  ARTILLERY. 

South  .\friciui  Swouii  t'ontinKriit. 
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TORONTO  SECTION 

"With  3('c-c)ii(l  Contmu'cnt   for  South  Atiu  a  H'>val  CMiiaitmii  Artillery. 
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THE  HAMILTON  QUOTA 

To  the  Second  Catiiidlaii  CoMtiiiUL.iit.        -c "  Biittor 


A  GROUP  OF  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES,  ON  HALIFAX  COMMON. 

St'cond  Contlngeut,  before  Knibarkiiig. 


TROUP  OF  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES  EMBARKING  ON  THE  POMERIAN, 

HALIFAX  HARBOR. 
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THE  CANADIAN  CONTINGENTS 

BY  JOHN  A.  COOPER 
Editor  of  the  Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto 

THE  COLONIKS  CEASE  TO  BE  DEADWEIOFTS — THE  REVIEW  OF  THE 
FIKST  CONTINGENT  AT  QUEBEC  BY  TUE  EARL  OF  MINTO  AND  SIR 
WILFRID  LAURIER — ITS  OFFICERS  AND  HISTORY — THE  SECOND 
CONTINGENT — ITS  ORGANIZATION  AND  EMBARKATION — DETAILS  OP 
THE  MOVEMENTS  AND  ENGAGEMENTS  OF  THE  TWO  CONTINGENTS 
— STRATHCONA's      horse — PRAISE     FOR     ALL     FROM      LORD     ROBERTS. 

"The  British  Empire,  with  her  colonies,  in  time  of  peace,  is  an 
open  hand;  in  time  of  war,  it  is  a  closed  fist. "  Such  was  the  oratorical 
utterance  of  an  eloquent  journalist  at  a  press  dinner  in  Toronto  some 
four  years  ago.  Those  wdio  heard  that  statement,  thought  it  striking 
but  problematic.  But  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  proot"  of  the  orator's  prescience  has  been  given  to  the 


world.    Wiitju 


ustralian  Colonies  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


offon-.i  nheir  contingents  of  soldierj  to  fight  in  the  battles  of  the 
Emp'.ro  ii.  So  itli  Africa,  the  fist  was  clenched,  the  knell  of  the  little 
Englandei  was  sounded,  the  history  '  .ive  centuries  of  colonial 
development  was  suddenly  changed.  The  colonies  ceased  to  be  dead- 
weights on  national  progress  and  became  coequal  powers  with  the 
motherland,  making  f(n'  the  su[)reuiac;,'  of  the  race. 

Was  the  war  between  Boer  and  I<riton  a  just  one  on  the  part 
of  the  Briton.  That  wri>;  n  ^^lAei^ixf  n  Canada  did  not  ask.  The  Boer 
ultimatum    reached    London     and    Great    Britain  replied  with  the 

despatch  of  troops  to  prot«  > N;  her  fr  jntiers.    The  war  was  on.    It  was 
44  (.ro) 
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no  time  for  the  colonies  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  impending 
struggle.  The  statesmen  who  had  the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  had  ueclared 
the  war  to  be  inevitable.  Canada  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  send 
assistance  or  remain  passive.  She  sent  nearly  three  thousand  of  her 
noblest  and  brawniest  sons,  and  the  Britisher  everywhere,  all  over 
the  world,  felt  his  heart  throb  with  a  new-born,  enthusiastic  pride. 

On  the  morning  of  October  30th,  1899,  that  part  of  '  e  old  wall 
of  the  city  of  Quebec  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  present 
handsome  Provincial  Legislative  Buildings,  between  the  Kent  and 
St.  Louis  Gates,  was  covered  with  thousands  of  enthusiastic  spectators 
looking  down  on  a  sight  but  once  before  seen  in  Canada.  A  thousand 
Canadian  soldiers  were  being  reviewed  by  the  Governor-General  anJ 
the  Premier  of  Canada  preparatory  to  their  embarkation  for  ser  dee 
in  a  distant  portion  of  the  empire.  In  1858,  while  the  Crimean 
struggles  were  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  the  100th  Regiment 
was  raised  in  Canada  for  service  under  the  British  flag.  Never  since 
that  time  had  Canada  contributed  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  service 
outside  the  Dominion.  Therefore,  the  sight  from  the  top  of  the  old 
wall,  was  an  unusual  one.  The  troops  had  been  camped  in  half 
battalions  at  the  citadel  and  at  the  immigration  sheds,  and  they 
marched  into  the  historic  square  known  as  the  Esplanade,  in  two 
detachments.  Here,  about  ten  o'clock  on  that  morning,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  on  parade 
for  the  first  time.  Lient.-Col.  Otter  was  in  command  of  the  "Royal 
Canadians,"  as  he  called  them,  and  under  him  were,  as  Majors, 
Lieut.-Col.  Buchan  and  Lieut.-Col.  Pelletier;  as  Adjt.,  Major  Mac- 
Dougall ;  and  as  Quartermaster,  Major  S.  J.  A.  Denison. 

It  was  an  imposing  sight.    The  men  were  clothed  in  dark  uniforms 
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of  a  new  style,  with  the  tan  belts,  white  haversacks  and  brown  knap- 
sacks of  the  Oliver  equipment.  After  company  inspection  by  Major- 
General  Hutton,  the  Imperial  Officer  in  command  of  the  Canadian 
"Ar.Tiy"  (as  he  loved  to  call  the  small  permanent  corps  of  the  militia), 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  double  line  forming  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square  facing  the  grand  stand  on  which  were  already  congre- 
gated some  ver>  notable  men  and  many  fashionable  and  beautiful 
women.  Sharp  at  12  o'clock  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Minto, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  as  well  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Blair,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dobell,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Sutherland,  came  upon  the  field  and  was  received  with  a  general 
salute.  His  Excellency  and  the  Premier  inspected  the  corps,  made 
notable  and  pleasant  addresses,  to  which  Colonel  Otter  replied,  and 
the  march  to  the  point  of  embarkation  began. 

Down  the  narrow  streets  of  old  Quebec,  where  the  noble  Montcalm 
had  often  walked  and  ridden,  where  Wolfe  would  have  marched 
victorious  had  he  not  died  at  the  moment  when  his  soldiers  won  their 
famous  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  past  the  house  where  Mont- 
gomery was  laid  out  after  his  brave  but  vain  attempt  to  scale  the 
cliff  of  Cape  Diamond  in  1775,  under  the  shadow  of  the  monument 
erected  to  the  joint  memory  of  Montcalm  the  Frenchman  and  Wolfe 
the  Englishman,  past  the  terrace  Lord  Dufferin  gave  to  the  historic 
city,  past  the  old  English  Cathedral,  the  venerable  Basilica,  and  other 
historic  structures,  under  mottoed  arches  and  waving  decorations  of 
all  kinds,  along  through  Lower  Town  amid  an  enthusiastic  populace, 
marched  the  proud  thousand.  The  number  of  them  was  not  great. 
But  from  the  twin  cities  of  the  golden  West  to  the  fair  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  thousand  had  come — an  epitome,  a  precis 
of  Canada's  loyalty  to  the  Empire's  Queen. 
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At  two  hours  past  noon  the  thousand  were  drawn  up  in  line 
of  half  battalions  in  front  of  the  S.  S.  Sardinian,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  to  carry  them  upon  the  long  voyage.  In  another  two 
hours,  the  booming  of  the  Citadel  guns  announced  that  the  task  of 
enrolling  and  equipping  a  thousand  volunteers,  gathered  from  points 
scattered  •.  r  8,500  miles  of  territory,  had  been  accomplished  in 
little  more  V.  'ortnight.  The  Sardinian  bad  started  for  Cape  Town. 

The  minute  mis  thundered  their  farewell,  a  thousand  brave 
Canadian  lads  cheered  and  wept  on  the  decks  and  in  the  rigging; 
fifty  thousand  Canadian  men  and  women  on  the  w'harf  and  the 
terraces  al)Ove  wept,  hurralied  and  prayed.  The  Sardinian  was 
joined  l)y  the  screaming,  wliistling  tugs  and  yachts  which  were  to 
accomi)any  her  a  short  distance  down  the  river;  the  bands  played 
"The  ]\Iaple  Leaf"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen"  and  so  they 
vanished  iu  the  gathering  dusk.  Those  who  witnessed  that  scene 
never  expect  to  witness  one  which  will  stir  them  more.  (The 
official  strength  of  the  Royal  Canadians  was  1040  and  the  list  of 
officers  and  men  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  The  Story  of  South  Africa.) 

TiiK  Skcond  Contingent. 

Canada's  First  Contingent  had  gone  Ijut  a  few  days  when  an 
offer  of  a  second  force  for  service  in  South  Africa  was  sent  to  tbo 
Colonial  Oflice.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eighteentii  day  of 
that  dark  month  that  the  announcement  was  made  from  Ottawa 
that  a  second  contingent  had  been  accepted  and  instructions  issued 
for  its  preparation.  At  once  telegrams  poured  in  upon  the  ]\Iiuister 
of  Militia  from  ail  over  Canada,  even  from  distant  points  in  the 
United  States.  Oliicers  of  higli  rank  were  willing  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  aiid  all  branches  of  the  Militia  were  anxious  to  be  enrolled 
as  privates.    There  was  no  scarcity  of  volunteers. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  First  Contingent,  the  Militia  and  Defense 
Department  had  its  plans  all  made  ahead  of  time.  The  permanent 
forces,  both  artillery  and  cavalry,  had  been  warned  that  they  might 
be  required.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  the  New  Year 
(1900),  however,  that  the  last  phm  was  announced  and  the  full  list 
of  oflicers  made  public.  Tlie  force  was  to  consist  of  two  battalions 
of  Mounted  Infantry,  one  under  Commissiouer  llerchmer  and  the 
other  under  Lieut-Colonel  Lessard,  and  a  brigade  of  three  batteries  of 
artillery  under  Lieut-Colonel  Drury.  The  First  Battalion  Canadian 
Mounted  Uities  was  to  consist  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  and 
complements  from  the  volunteer  cavalry  of  Eastern  Canada.  The 
Second  Battalion  was  similarly  to  represent  tho  North-west  Mounted 
Police  and  the  plainsmen  of  the  west.  The  artillery  represented 
the  regular  R.  C.  A.,  and  complements  from  the  volunteer  artillery. 
The  full  list  of  oflicers  and  men  will  be  found  near  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

The  sailing  point — winter  having  set  in— was  Halifax.  On 
January  20tli,  two  batteries  of  artillery  embarked  on  ihe  Laurentian 
and  headed  for  the  South.  Six  days  later  the  Second  Battalion 
Canadian  j\Iounted  Rifles  eml)arked  on  tlid  Pomeranian.  The 
remainder  of  the  Contingent  consifsting  of  one  battery  of  artillery  and 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  j\Iounted  Rifles  left  later  on  the  IMilwaukee. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connection  with  both 
contingents — remarkable  in  a  nation  that  has  known  so  little  of 
war  as  Canada  was  the  spontaneous  liberality  with  which  the  people 
provided  extra  comforts  for  the  men  who  volunteered,  and  adequate 
provision  for  those  who  might  l)e  de[)endent  upon  tliese  "absent- 
HiindtMl  beggars."  The  men  of  the  First  Contingent  were  given 
sums  of  money  by  committees  and  corporations,  and  many  iudivid- 
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uals  and  firms  sent  contributions  of  food-stufEs,  books,  clothing, 
and  general  supplies.  The  Second  Contingent  was  similarly  treated. 
The  City  of  Toronto  gave  each  officer  who  was  a  resident  of  that 
city,  a  present  of  $125,  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  and  a  revolver;  while 
each  private  received  $25  and  a  silver  souvenir.  The  citizens  of 
Toronto  placed  $1000  life  Insurance,  paid  for  one  year,  on  every 
man,  payable  to  his  next  of  kin.  The  Corporation  of  Montreal  gave 
each  mem'  '.•  of  the  Second  Contingent  two  sovereigns  before  the 
embarkation  at  Halifax  and  provided  two  sovereigns  more  to  be 
given  ear^  aft^"'  Hie  landing  at  Cape  Town.  The  City  of  Hamilton 
gave  each  man  $50.00;  London  $10.00;  Guelph  $5.00  to  each  man 
recruited  in  the  district;  Port  Dover,  Berlin,  Petrolia,  Ayr,  Picton, 
Elora,  and  other  Ontario  towns  were  similarly  generous.  In  the 
Maritime  provinces  no  man  went  away  empty-handed.  Halifax. 
Sydney  and  other  towns  were  liberal.  New  Brunswick  raised  a 
fund  to  give  every  man  from  that  Province  50  cents  extra  per  day 
while  on  service.  In  the  west,  the  enthusiasm  was  even  more 
marked,  for  the  west  draws  deep  breaths.  Every  Winnipegger 
received  $40  and  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Regina  handed  out 
money  and  banquets  without  stint. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  people  of  Canada  contributed  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund  and  sent  Lieut.-Col.  G. 
Sterling  Ryerson,  M.  D.,  to  South  Africa  to  direct  its  distribution. 
Greatest  of  all  their  liberal  work  was  their  prompt  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Governor-(ieneral  for  a  "National  Patriotic  Fund," 
which  amounted  to  nearly  $350,000. 

The  readiness  of  Canadians  to  enlist,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
people  in  providing  for  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  those  volun- 
teering, are  proofs  of  a  strong  national  life. 
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TuK  KoYAL  Canadians  at  Work 

The  First  Contingent,  which  sailed  from  Quebec  on  October 
8Uth,  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  November  30th,  and  next  day 
entrained  for  De  Aar  Junction,  five  hundre<l  and  one  miles  north. 
At  the  Cape  Town  Railway  Station,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  Mayor, 
and  other  ollicials  and  citizens,  gave  the  Canadians  a  hearty  send-off. 
Four  days  were  spent  at  De  Aar  and  two  days  at  Orange  River. 
The  next  two  months  were  spent  at  Belmont  drilling  and  perform- 
ing camp  duties.  Some  good  work  in  the  making  veterans  out  of 
this  raw  material  had  been  done  on  the  long  voyage,  and  a  little 
more  was  done  at  De  Aar.  But  the  months  at  Belmont  were  a 
necessity.  Soldiers  are  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  even  in  three 
months.  That  this  particular  three  months'  work  was  effective  and 
even  remarkable  is  seen  in  later  events.  The  officers  and  men 
worked  hard  learning  the  new  drill  required  in  the  kind  of  warfare 
in  which  they  w^ere  to  engage  against  the  wily,  far-shooting  Boer. 
Continuous  riHe  practice  was  necessary,  for  many  of  the  men  had 
never  fired  a  shot  out  of  a  Lee-Entield  l)efore  the  Morri.s-tube 
practice  on  board  the  Sardinian.  The  ofiicers  were  many  of  them 
([uite  unskilled,  and  they,  too,  had  to  learn  mucli  about  tlie  new 
attack,  outpost,  and  advance  and  rear  guard  duties.  They  had  also 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  their  men  and  the  ability  to  control  them 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  last  day  of  181)9.  a  Hying  column  under  Colonel  I'ilcluM 
left  Belmont  to  march  to  Douglas.  One  Company,  C,  of  the  Royal 
Canadians,  was  chosen  for  this  column,  which  consisted  of  some 
(550  of  all  ranks.  The  enemy  was  discovered  at  Northern  Spud  Hill 
where  he  was  attacked  and  driveii  l)a('k.  His  laager  was  captured 
and  forty-three  prisoners   were  taken.     The  column  had  one  officer 
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wounded,  two  men  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  Canadian  Officers 
present  were  ilajor  Denison,  Major  Wilson,  Captain  Barker,  Lieuts, 
Lafferty,  Wilkie,  Marshal  and  Temple.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  Canadians,  Australians  and  Englishmen 
fought  side  by  side  -and  they  were  victorious.  Next  day  the  column 
entered  the  village  of  Douglas,  collected  the  loyalists  there  and 
returned  to  Belmont.  This  expedition  is  known  as  the  Sunnyside 
Expedition  as  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  Boer's  Laager, 

A  few  days  later,  A.  B.  and  IT.  Companies  under  Major  Pelletier 
took  part  in  a  similar  raid  eastward.  Later  on  in  January  there 
was  a  reconnaisance  into  the  Tredear  district  by  an  Australian  and 
Canadian  force,  which  had  nearly  a  fortnight  of  marching. 

Early  in  February,  the  Canadians  were  brigaded  in  the  I'Jth 
Brigade  of  the  9th  Division.  Their  Brigade  Commander  was  Major- 
General  Smith-Dorrien,  who  inspected  the  Canadians  for  the  first 
time  on  the  12th  of  February.  The  forward  movement  upon  iModder 
River  under  Roberts  and  Kitchener  was  beginning,  the  long  period  of 
inactivity  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Canadians  set  out  on  a  march 
which  was  destined  to  land  them  at  the  Capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  On  Februai-y  ISth,  they  were  at  the  Modder  River,  thirty 
miles  east  of  Jacobsdaal.  Two  days  later  they  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Paarderberg,  losing  a  score  killed  and  three  score  wounded. 
This  battle  is  described  in  another  chai)ter.  For  six  days  longer, 
the  Canadians  held  their  gcound  as  part  of  the  force  which  had 
caught  General  Cronje  and  his  5000  Boers  in  a  trap.  Just  before 
dawn  on  the  final  day  of  this  siege  they  nuido  a  splendid  charge  upon 
the  Boer  lines,  such  a  brave  and  vigorous  attack  that  they  are 
credited  with  having  forced  Cmnje  to  surrender  more  quickly  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done.    In   this  charge  they  lost   l:}  killed 
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and  31  wounded,  but  they  gained  undyinj?  praise  for  their  valour. 
The  world  rang  with  the  news  that  the  Canadians  liad  proven 
themselves  soldiers  of  the  highest  quality. 

Cronje  surrendered  with  4,000  of  his  fanious  iighters  urd  Lord 
Roberts'  huge  army  moved  onto  liloemfontein.  Worn  and  \\  'ary, 
emaciated  l)y  tlie  lack  of  food,  ))urniiig  with  fever  bi-ought  on  by 
drinking  impure  water,  ragged  and  unkempt,  the  Canadian  Infantry 
held  up  its  chin  and  nnirched  proudly  on.  It  was  a  long  march  on 
short  rations,  with  various  small  engagements  along  the  route,  but 
when  Lord  Roberts  entered  liloemfonteiu  the  Canadians  were  not 
far  behind. 

For  several  weeks  they  bivouacked  on  Bloemfontein  Common, 
where  they  suffered  greatly  ironi  exposure  to  the  rain  and  cold, 
their  tents  being  slow  in  arriving.  On  April  21st,  when  they  moved 
out  of  that  camp,  the  thousand  had  been  reduced  to  six  hundred 
and  thirty-seven.  Three  days  later  they  assisted  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Waterworks.  The  next  day  they  foi-med  the  advance  guard 
in  the  attack  on  Y.stor  Nek,  a  strategic  position  in  the  maze  of  hills 
to  the  ea.st  of  Bloemfontein.  They  were  thus  in  the  center  of  the 
storming  party  and  made  the  frontal  attack.  They  performed  their 
work  well,  but  had  one  killed  and  several  wounded.  It  was  here 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter,  their  gallant  commander,  nearly  lost 
his  life.  He  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a  bullet,  which  passed  close 
to  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  2Gth,  the  division  moved  on  to  Tliabanchu,  the  Cana- 
dians now  being  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchan.  On  the  JlOtli, 
they  were  a  little  to  the  north  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Taba  Mountain,  an  engagement  lasting  nearly  two  days.  Their  losses 
here  were  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 
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On  May  3rd,  tlie  division  started  north  as  one  of  the  easterly 
columns  of  Roberts'  general  advance  on  Krooustad.  The  delay  at 
Bloemfontoin  was  over.  Roberts  had  collected  supplies,  ammunition 
and  remounts.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
had  been  cleared  of  the  hard  figiiting  Federals  and  the  army  was 
free  to  move  north.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  famous  marches 
in  history,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Johannesburg  and  Fretoria. 

On  ]\[ay  4th,  the  Canadians  were  at  the  Vet  River,  and  the 
next  dity  at  Winberg.  In  thirteen  days  they  had  marched  a  hundred 
miles  and  taken  part  in  nine  engagements.  Here  they  left  sixty- 
nine  men  in  liospital,  a)id  were  strengthened  by  the  draft  of  one 
hundred  men  that  had  been  sent  out  from  Canada  to  till  vacancies. 
Then,  reorganized  and  i-ested,  they  went  forth  again.  They  fought 
at  Santl  L'iver,  where  tiiey  lost  several  men,  and  on  the  sixth  day 
encamped  with  Roberts'  hosts  at  Krooustad. 

During  the  next  fortnight  there  was  little  of  note.  On  the 
2()th  of  May  Colonel  Otter  took  comnnind  again,  ha\ing  recovered 
from  his  wound,  and  the  regiment  crossed  the  \'aal — the  first 
infantry  of  all  that  army  to  enter  the  Transvaal.  Three  days  later 
their  brigade  fought  at  Klipspruit,  and  their  comi)anions,  the 
Gordons,  had  their  Paarderberg.  The  Coi'dons  lost  20  kilh^l  and  7(1 
wounded,  while  tiie  Canadians  had  only  7  minor  casualties. 

Next  day  the  march  was  <'ontinued.  hiiring  the  succeeding 
fourteen  days  the  Camulians  saw  l»ol)erts  enter  Johannesbui'g  and 
Pretoria,  and  nmrched  triumphantly  through  the  lattei'  city  on  the 
fifth  of  June. 

Hut  the  duties  did  not  end  there.  They  went  east  and  south 
and  on  the  Ulth  foui;  I  themselves  garrisoning  Springs,  a.  railway 
terminus  e;^st  tif  ,loliannesl)urg. 
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For  nearly  two  months  they  occupied  this  village,  the  monotony 
of  outpost  and  police  duties  broken  only  by  threatened  assault  aiul 
a  real  attack  on  June  28th  which  was  easily  turned  aside.  They 
went  into  Sj-i-ings  about  800  strong  and  marched  out  of  it  on  August 
2nd,  700  strong.  This  fact  shows  that  Lord  Koberts  knew  that  They 
deserved  and  required  a  rest. 

From  Springs  they  went  out  by  rail  to  Wolverhoek,  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  some  forty  miles  north  of  Kroonstad,  prcsmnably 
to  help  in  rounding  up  DeVVet,  the  famous  Boer  leader.  Tliis  will- 
o-the-wisp  evaded  them,  and  with  other  troops  they  marched  north 
for  tiresome  and  trying  work  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Mounted  Infantry. 
The  story  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  is  more  easily  told.  One 
important  fact  must  be  noted  in  the  beginning.  Commissioner 
Herchmer  commanded  the  Second  Battalion  C.  M.  It.,  oidy  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Evans  who  went  out  as 
second  in  command  of  the  I-'irst  Battalio.i  which  was  and  remained 
under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Lessard. 

Part  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  and  1)  and  K  Batteries  were  sent 
from  Cape  Town  to  march  through  the  Konhardt  district  of  Cape 
Colony  where  the  farmers  were  inclined  to  be  rebellious.  Another 
part  of  the  C.  M.  K.  went  up  to  the  district  aromid  Naiiwpoort, 
Bethnlie  and  Spriiigfontein  on  the  southern  bonlrr  of  the  Free 
State.  It  was  not  until  IMoenifontein  was  cai.turcd  and  the  two 
Battalions  had  been  nnited  in  (Jeneral  Hiitton's  brigad.^  that  the 
C.  M.  B.  saw  <langerous  work.  On  May  3rd,  nearly  two  months  after 
they  had  landed,  they  had  their  Hrst  important  engagement  at 
Boschnnin's  Kop.  They  were  in  the  van  of  Lord  Boberts  north- 
marching  columns  and  fought  ni  the  Vet  and  Sand  Uivers,  reaching 
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Kroonstiid  on  May  1311i.  Lieiits.  Borcleii  ami  Turner  swam  the  Vet 
liiver  and  ontroiu'lie<l  themselves  on  the  other  side — a  daring  feat 
whicli  gave  tlie  ('.  M.  K.  the  honor  of  being  the  lirst  British  troops 
to  pierce  tlie  enemy's  lines  at  that  point. 

After  a  v, eek  at  Kroonstad  they  moved  r  a  again  and  four 
days  hiter  enteretl  the  Trans\aal  at  Linde(|ue's  Drift.  After  a 
narrow  escape  from  heing  cornered  in  the  Jvlipriversberg  Hills, 
they  fomid  their  way  through  Doornkop,  where  Jameson  surrendered, 
into  Johanneshuig.  A  few  days  later  they  marched  through  Pretoria 
and  were  sent  on  with  llie  forces  marching  against  Botha's  army. 
On  dune  llili,  they  had  a  dangei'ous  collision  with  the  army  at 
Canu'l  Drift.  Two  days  latiM-  th(\v  were  again  sepai'ated,  the  Second 
Battalion  under  laeut.-Colonei  Fvans  being  sent  back  to  the  Free 
State  and  i\\o  I'ii'st  continuing  with  General  llutton  in  the  general 
advance  eastward  along  t  lit^  railway  between  Pretoria  and  Ijorenzo 
Marcpiez. 

Lieut.  Vauluven  bad  l)een  wounded  at  the  Sand  iviver.  The 
other  ollici>rs  were  very  fortunate.  On  September  7tli,  however,  in 
an  engagement  neai'  Pan,  Major  Saunders  and  liieut.  Moodie  were 
wounded.  A  force  of  Hoei's  tric^l  to  surround  IlT)  of  the  C.  I\[.  B. 
who  w(M'e  guarding  the  railway.  Tlie  movement  was  unsuccessful, 
but  the  C.  M.  II.  had  tlii'ee  wounded  and  six  niissinir. 
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The  story  of  the  Canadian  Ai'tilleiy  is  a.  stoi-y  of  a  divided  unit 
working  in  parts  without  bringing  to  its  membei's  any  more  glory 
than  that  which  comes  from  liaving  done  their  duty,  howevei' 
unimportant  or  insignilicaiit.  1)  and  !*]  Batteries  arriving  first  \vei(> 
sent  to  the  Keidiardt  district  with  [uut  of  th(»  C.  M.  K.  This  column 
marched  live  or  si\  hundred  miles,  doing  a  sort  of  police  duty,  and 
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turned  up  at  Do  Aar  about  the  uiiddlo  uf  April,  where  they  remained 
a  month. 

On  May  l()th,  E  IJattery  was  ordered  from  Do  Aai-  to  Doughis, 
to  join  Sir  Charles  Warren's  punitive  expedition  into  Ciriqualand. 
On  Warren's  staff  were  also  Lieuteujint-Colonel  Huglies,  Surgeon- 
Major  Worth iufjfton,  Veterinary-Miijor  Massie  and  Ciiptaiu  Mackie. 
This  column  saw  souu3  hghtiii'i,  its  t'hief  cn<^fagement  l)eiug-  at 
Fahersput  on  May  Sdtli,  where  the  enemy  attempted  a  surprise  in 
the  early  moruiuir.  The  column  heat  oft  the  Boers,  but  luid  hfty 
casualties.     Only  one  Canailian  was  killed. 

1)  Hattery  saw  little  tii,ditiiii;.  After  retui'iiini,'  from  the  Ken- 
hardt  district  it  was  sent  up  to  nioemfont(Mn  hir  a.  tim(\  tluui  by  i-ail 
to  Pretoria,  whei'o  it  garj-isonod  WandtMl)<)om  I'^oi't  for  tlire(>  days. 
It  tluMi  proceeded  to  Watervaal  with  (ieneral  Ian  llaniiltoir.s  force, 
where  it  was  [daced  in  Cunnin<i;hanrs  Ih'igade.  On  -liily  'Jlst.  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Tuyl's  section  was  engaged  in  a  rear  guard  action  and 
lost  some  men.  On  the  same  day  tli(>  oth(>r  sections  under  Major 
ilui'dman  w(n'e  also  engagecl.  A  fcnv  da\s  afterward  the  battery 
was  again  engaged  near  l)i'oid<hurstspruit,  wher(\  in  Issi),  Colonel 
Anstrnther  met  deft^at  and  death.  Lat(M'  it  returned  to  I'ienaarsport, 
15  miles  (>ast  of  JM'tMoria. 

C  Dattei'y,  arriving  at  Ca[io  Town  lattM"  than  tlu^  otliei-  two. 
was  sent  on  ui)  tlu>  coast  lo  lleii'a  and  alta(die(l  to  llu^  gari'ison    at 


Marandellas  Cain[)  in  Mashoiuiland.     On  May  5th  it 


there    and 


nuirched  overland  some  four  hinidred  miles  along  the  northei'u 
border  of  the  Transvaal  to  join  Colonel  l'luniei''s  Mafeking  relief 
force.  It  [)erfornied  good  sei'xice,  got  to  the  front  in  time  to  assist 
in  r(die\ing  the  himons  garrison,  saw  som(>  lighting  and  received 
part  of  t lie  glory    and    [traise.     I'rom    Mafeking   it    proceeiletl    with 
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Major-General  Badeii-Powell  throuj,'li  the  western  Transvaal  and 
participated  in  several  engagements  in  which  that  famous  British 
officer  added  to  his  fame.  It  was  rather  more  fortunate  than  the 
other  two  batteries,  having  seen  much  warm  work.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Drury,  who  was  given  command  of  the  Artillery  Brigade 
when  it  left  Canada,  saw  little  active  work  on  account  of  this  break- 
ing up  of  his  unit.  His  friends  must  always  regret  this,  because 
he  lias  the  reputation  of  being  Canada's  most  skillful  artillery 
commander.  , 

Stuathcona's  Horse 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  citizen  of  the  Empire  has,  in  any  age, 
made  a  more  timely  or  generous  gift  than  has  Lord  Strathcona 
and  Mount  Royal  in  providing  for  the  enrollment,  equipment  and 
organization  of  half  a  thousand  Canadian  horsemen  to  serve  Iler 
Majesty  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Strathcona,  when  he  was  plain 
Donald  A.  Smith,  had  l)een  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  knew  the  kind  of  men  that  Western  Canada  produces. 
It  was  natui-al  that  he,  a  rich  citizen  anxious  to  aid  the  illustrious 
sovereign  who  had  bestowed  a  title  upon  him,  should  turn  to  the 
Canadian  plains  for  a  body  of  mounted  men  who  would  be  brave 
and  courageous,  hardy  and  intelligent,  worthy  to  bear  the  "Strath- 
cona" crest  and  the  Bi-itish  banner  in  the  Empire's  great  war.  ]\o 
offered  to  raise  and  e([iii[)  a  mounted  force  of  500  plainsmen  and 
laud  them  at  Cape  Town  chargos  prepaid.  His  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  corps  was  raised  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia  under 
Loi'd  Strathcona's  directions.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Steele  of  the  N. 
W.  M.  r.  was  given  the  command.  Recruiting  commenced  on 
Fel)ruary  5th  and  closed,  all  lists  full,  on  the  10th. 

The  men  were  enrolled  at  Winnipeg,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Brandon 
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and  Virden  in  Manitoba;  at  Mossoniin,  Regiua,  Prince  Albert,  Calgary 
Edmonton,  Macleod,  Pincher  Creek,  Lethbridgo,  an.l  Medicine  Hat, 
in  tbe  Territoiies,  and  at  several  of  the  monntain  villages  of  British 
Columl)ia.  Most  of  these  men  were  sure  shots,  all  of  them  riders 
of  experience,  and  many  of  them  the  sons  of  British  fighting  stock 
who  had  been  seeking  experience  and  excitement  in  Western  Canada. 
The  officers  were  from  the  N.  W.  M.  P.  and  other  western  corps, 
with  several  easterners  of  experience. 

By  the  hrst  of  March  they  were  concentrated  at  Ottawa  where 
they  were  nniformed,  ecpnpped,  mounted   and  drilled.    On  the  8th, 
they    were    reviewed    by    Sir    Wilfrid    Laurier    and    the  Governor- 
General.    0)1  the  12th,  they  left  for  Halifax,  parading  in  Montreal 
en  route.     Three  days  later  they  eml)arkod  at  Halifax  on  the  S.  S. 
Monterey  and  sailed  for  Cape  Town,  which  was  reached  in  due  course. 
Owing  to  the  loss   of   many    horses  on    the      ,)yage-~tlie  horses 
seem  to  have  l)een  badly  selected-tlie  Strathc,on-is  wore  detained  at 
Cape  town  for  some  time.     Eventually,  they  were  ordered  to  embark. 
May  25th,  and  proceed  to  Durban.     Fin>  large  steamers  took  them' 
up  to  that  port.    Two  Sipiadrons    landed  there  and  took  the  train 
northeast  to  the   Tugela   an. I  then  on   to  Eshowe  in   Ziduland,  not 
far  from  the  coast.     Tiie  third  Sciuadron  coasted  norih  to  Kosi  Bay 
and  was   (mlered  to   disomhark  and    move  through    Tongaland   and 
Swaziland  into  tiie  Transvaal.     During  lho  disembarkation,  (he  order 
was  cancelled    a,nd  the    third    S.piadron  went   back  to  Durban    and 
there  joined  the   other  two   Sijuadrons   en  route  to    Kshowe.     The 
idea  apparently   had    been    to  nnirch    this   force  upon    Koomatiport 
where  the  Transvaal  railway  to  Loren/.o  Manpiez  enters  Portuguese 
Territory  and  by  blowing  up  the  bridge  at  that  point  stop  aminuui- 
tion  and  supplies  from  coming  to  the  enemy  in  that  way. 
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The  reunited  Corps  had  Ijecii  at  Eshowe  but  one  day  Avhen  it 
received  ordei's  to  return  to  Durban.  It  marched  the  100  miles  in 
three  daj-s,  tlio  last  day  doing  H8  miles.  Here  it  was  at  once 
entrained  and  in  'J7  houi's  reacdied  Newcastle.  From  thence  it 
rode  to  join  the  army  u.udiu-  General  Buller  who  had  just  led  his 
troops  through  i-aiug's  Nek  into  the  Transvaal.  At  Sand  Spruit, 
they  joined  CJeneral  IjiiHim-'s  force  and  were  posted  to  the  Third 
Mounted  Infantry  Di'igailo  under  Loi-d  Dundonald,  Next  day  they 
reached  Standerton  where  (imicral  liulhn'had  just  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack  which  the  British  had  buri(>d  on  Majub.i,  Hill  after  their  defeat 
there  in  18S1.  In  this  way.  sailing,  camping,  railroading,  and 
marching  the  Strathcona's  si)ent  March.  April.  ]\Iay  and  June. 

The  rest  of  their  story  is  the  stoi'v  of  (liMUM'al  Ihiller's  campaign 
in  which  he  marched  towards  I'n^toi'ia  ali)ng  1  luM'ailway  line  wiiich 
runs  from  Naial  ilirough  StandcrUtn.  (ireylingstadt.  \'lakrontein  and 
rieidclheig  to  dohanuc^shcrg.  To  descril)e  that  campaign  in  detail 
would  r(M(uire  a  volnine.  Sullicc  to  say.  tho  Strathcona's  covered 
themsehcs  with  undying  fame  and  glory.  '1"Ih\v  marched  and 
fought,  sc()ut('d  ainl  transported  with  the  best  of  tlic  army  and 
were  nevei' fonnd  wanting.  On  July  1st,  Canada's  natal  auni\ei'sary, 
they  i'cciM\('d  their  lia{ii  ism  of  lire,  losing  one  nnm  killed  and  liieut. 
Ilowai'd  and  a,  privat(>  taken  [ii'isoners.  On  July  i'lth.  tlu>y  were 
at  WatiM'vaal  for  JIullei'  had  done  his  work  in  the  south  and  had 
moved  north.  Up  to  that  date  they  had  lost  nine  killeil.  fourteen 
wounded  and  six  ca[itnred. 

August  was  a  numth  of  similar  e\i>ei'i(mces.  lighting  daily  with 
an  enemy  that  shot  and  I'an.  At  North  Standerton.  Sergeant 
Richardson  won  a,  \'ictoria  Cross. 

On  Septeml»er  4th,  near  Bedfontein  the\   had  a  sei  ions  engage- 
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ment,  losing  six  men  killed  and  several  wounded.  About  this  time 
Captain  Howard,  captured  on  July  1st,  was  released.  The  other 
officers  were  very  fortunate. 

The  Praise 

The  Canadians  received  great  praise.  No  arm  of  the  service 
was  overlooked.  Lord  Roberts  thanked  the  Infantry  after  Paarde- 
berg.  General  French  and  General  Hutton  praised  the  ]\Iounted 
Rifles  after  the  engagement  before  Johannesburg.  When  the  bat- 
teries came  into  action  they  always  won.  On  July  6th,  Lord 
Roberts  cabled  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  as  follows: 

"Pretoria,  July  G,  1900.— I  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  to 
your  Excellency's  notice  the  good  work  done  by  the  First  and 
Second  Battalion  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  who  have  been  repeat- 
edly conspicions  for  their  gallant  conduct  and  soldierlike   instincts. 

"During  the  attack  by  the  Boers  on  Katbosch,  on  the  22nd 
June,  a  small  party  of  Pincher's  Creek  men  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
displayed  the  greatest  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty,  holding  in 
check  a  force  of  Boers  by  whom  they   were   largely   outnumbered. 

"Corporal  Morden  and  Private  Kerr  continued  flghting  till 
mortally  wounded.  Lance-Corporal  Miles  and  Private  IHiles,  wounded, 
continued  to  fire  and  held  their  ground. 

"On  Juno  18  a  party  of  1st  Battalion,  under  Lieutenant  Young, 
when  operating  with  a  force  under  General  Hutton  to  the  north- 
west of  Pretoria,  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  enemy's  guns 
and   brought  in    a  herd    of    cattle    and    several    prisoners  without 


losing  a  man." 


(Signed) 


"  ROHEKTS." 


On  July  IGth,  ]\Iajor-General  Smith-Dorrien  issued  the  following 
order  to  thank  the  brigade  in  which  the  Canadiau  Infantry  served: 
"The  19th  Brigade  has  achieved  a  record  of  which  any  infantry 
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might  be  proud.  Since  the  date  it  was  formed,  namely,  the  12th 
of  February,  it  has  marched  620  miles,  often  on  half  rations  and 
seldom  on  full.  It  has  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  ten  towHs,  fought 
in  ten  general  actions,  and'on  twenty-seven  other  days.  In  one 
period  of  thirty  days  it  fought  on  twenty-one  of  them,  and  marched 
327  miles.  The  casualties  have  been  between  four  and  five  hundred, 
and  defeats  nil." 
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A  TRIP  TO  AND  THROUGH  SOUTH  AFRICA 

BY   J.    H.    AIKEN    ' 

"I  bear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 
Of  nations  yet  to  be; 
Tbe  first  low  wasb  of  human  waves, 
Where  soon  shall  roll  a  sea." 

It  is  said  that  the  gold  fields  of  Soutii  Africa  were  known  and 
worked  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon.  Historians  five  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  speak  of  a  country  and  its  products  that 
would  indicate  Sonfh  Africa;  but  throughout  the  past  ages  the 
world  at  large  has  kno^\  n  vfM-y  little  about.  an<l,  in  fact,  has  taken 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  average  English  reader   has,    for   al.nost,    generations   pust, 
associated   Africa    witli    ^^i]d    animals    and    war-like    savages,    with 
jungles  and  fever-infestcnl  .listricts,  and  with  missionaries  who  have 
hmguished  and  died,  far  away   from    home    au.l    love.l    ones;     dark 
pictures  and  sad  tales  indeed.     Few    know   or   realize   that    all   the 
southern  part  of  the    great   <'ontinent   of  Africa   lias    been    wrested 
from  the  power  of  snvagery;  that  tra,de,  commerce,  politics  and  art 
alremly  flourish  there;  that  it  is  a  vast  country  with  beautiful  towns 
and  villages,  and  even    magnihcent    cities,  with    electric    light    and 
electric  street  cars;  that  it  possesses  the  greatest  diamond  mines  of 
the  earth,  and  by  far   the    richest   gold    fields    yet    known    to    the 
world;     a  phice  where  law.   order,    and    civilization    will,   after  the 
present  conflict,  reign  suprenu',  under  tiie  "(Jrand  Old  Flag,"   that 
has  braved  for  a  thousand  years  the  baitlo  and  the  breeze."' 

(800) 
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It  has  rpiiiaiiipd  for  the  old  Boer  president  to  I)e  the  means  of 
enlightening  the  nations  regarding  this  liitherto  almost  nnknown 
part  of  the  world.  Truly,  the  great  English  novelist,  Conan  Doyle, 
is  riglit  in  saying  that  the  British  nation  ought  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment as  high  as  St.  Paul's  to  PauJ  Ivruger,  who  has  made  it  possible 
for  statesmen  to  solve  the  great  African  problem  and  bring  about 
the  long-hoped-for  confedei-ation  of  South  Africa,  and  thus  secure 
lilierty,  justice  and  equal  right.;  lo  every  white  nuin  south  of  the 
Zam])esi,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  month,  I  left  my  home  in  Canada  in  a 
blizzard  an<l  was  driven  to  the  railway  station  through  great  banks 
of  snow  many  feet  deei>,  to  commence  my  first  journey  to  the 
"Land  of  tlie  Soutliern  Cross."  'I'o  me,  at  that  time,  the  starting 
to  Africa,  and  the  voyage  tliere,  was  indeed  a  great  event;  every- 
thing was  .so  new.  Xew  York,  with  its  overhead  railways,  its 
hurly-l)urly  and  iMish  of  business;  the  sea;  the  mighty  deep  in  a 
storm;  Liverpool,  with  its  miles  of  docks  and  shi[)[)iug;  snH)ky 
Glasgow,  with  little  children  on  its  sti'eets  speaking  the  broadest 
of  broad  Scotcli;  beautiful  Dublin,  and  glimpses  of  Irish  life  and 
character;  historic  Edinburgh;  old  London,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
reeking  poverty,  wer(>  sights  and  experiences  seen  and  felt  for  the 
first  time,  and  made  imi)ressions  tiiat  can  never  fade  from  memory. 

Intensely  interesting  and  novel  as  this  pai't  of  the  journey 
proved  to  be,  we  cannot  take  time  in  this  brief  narrative  to  enter 
into  details;  so  let  us  procee(l  at  once  to  the  steamer  the"Uosliu 
Castle" — lying  at  anchor  in  Dartmouth  harbor,  in  the  south  of 
I'^ngland,  about  to  start  on  her  long  voyage  to  the  Cai)e.  On  board, 
iiuiulreds  of  men,  women  and  children  were  hastily  getting  set!  led 
in  th(>ir  new  <|uarters — their  home  foi'  the  next   few    weeks,     (ireat 
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stacks  of  trunks,  portmanteau.,  handbags,  boxe.s  and  parcels  of  every 
conceivable  size   and   shape,  deck   cliairs   and   baby  carriages,   were 
benig    carried    about    by    two   or   three    dozen    energetic    porters- 
while   sailors   galore    were    throwing    on    board   tons  of   mail  bags' 
The  officers,  working  at    high  pressure,  were  seeing  the  last  of  the 
cargo  and  baggage  stowed  away,  and  everything  from  stem  to  stern 
in  proper  order;  an.l  the  captain,  performing  the  functions  of  host 
was  welcoming  those  who  were  to  be  under  his   roof,  so   to  speak' 
and  m  his  keeping,  until  landed  in  Africa.     Several  hundreds  of  the 
friends    of  the    passengers   were    on    board   to  see  us  off.      All  was 
bustle,  excitement  and  confusion,  when  the  thinl  and  last  bell  rang 
out  the  final  warning  of  departure. 

The  last  good-byes  an.l  fond  farewells  were  being  uttered  Jack's 
mthful  and  devoted  sweethearts  being  much  in  evidenc.^  The 
captain  and  pilot  took  their  place  on  the  bridge,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and.  a.nid  .-heers  and  waving  of  handken-hiefs.  enthusiasm 
and  tears,  the  noble  ship,  obeying  i  he  propeller  an.l  h.>]n,,  ,n.>v.>s  „ut  • 
and  soon  the  beautiful  harb.,r,  an.l  the  gre.m  clilTs  .,f  Devonshire,' 
recede  from  \\e\y,  and  we  are  at  sea. 

Two    great   steamship   c.,mpauies.   the    -Castle"'    an.l    ••|-ni.)n" 
each  with  large  fleets  of  new.  l,an.ls.,nn>  a,..l  ,..>nnno.lious  passeng(M- 
steamers,    ply    between    England   an.l    South    Afri.-a.      Tl,,^    v..ya-e 
which    occupies    from    two    to    three    weeks,    is    g.nerallv    a    m,)st 
delightful  one.    There  are  several  p.,rts  .-ailed  at  by  .lifTerent  steamers 
■  'inies.      Lisbon,  the  ..nH.l  .p  iw..^,,^  j,  ,,  magniHcenf^" 

well-i)aved  streets, 
rals  in  the  world. 


sboii,  the  capital  of  Portugal 
city,  beautifully  situated,  with    clean,  broad  an.l 
and  possesses   one   of  the    Knest   catlioli 
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visitor,  the  liundreds  of  lieg^ars — the  blind,  tlie  maimed  tlie  ragged 
and  dirty — are  in  strange  contrast  to  the  l)eauties  of  nature,  and 
tlie  ocean  of  flowers,  that  make  this  little  island  of  the  sea  such  a 
delightful  spot. 

Leaving  Madeira,  the  steamer  seems  like  a  huge  conservatory 
of  fruit  and  flowers ;  (he  passengers  have  become  acquainted,  and 
all  are  in  the  best  of  good  humor.  At  this  stage  of  the  voyage, 
the  weather  is  invaria))ly  fine,  and  the  ocean  like  the  provei'bial 
"sea  of  glass;"'  and  as  there  are  many  days"  continuous  sailing,  the 
passengers  feel  that  they  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world,  but  that  they  constitute  a  little  world  of  their  own;  and  all 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  nuiking  it  a  bi-ight  and  happy  one. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  merchants,  farmers  and  mechanics,  all 
mingle  together  like  the  memlxM's  of  a  ha[)py  family.  Cricket, 
tenuis,  and  athletic  sports  and  games  of  all  kinds,  are  in  order  l)y 
day  ;  and  cards,  music,  dancing  and  flirtations  by  night.  So  the 
days  and  nights  go  liy.  We  pass  the  Canary  Islands,  gaze  at  the 
snow-capped  |)e:ik  of  'INmeritTe,  towering  12,000  feet  into  the 
he.ivens,  and.  after  crossing  the  etinatoi'.  skirt  Ca[)e  Verde,  and 
for  a  few  hours  \  iew  th(>  dim  and  distant  shores  of  Western  Africa, 
Thus  we  sail  along,  until  one  tine  morning,  we  go  on  deck  and 
find  all  excitement,  foi- \\(^  are  ai)proa('hing  tlie  island  of  St.  Helena, 
famous  and  interesting  as  luiAing  been  for  some  six  years  the 
prison-home  of  the  (Ireat  Xa[)oleon.  This  lonely  roclc  in  the  South 
Atlantic  is  lik(dy  to  beconu^  e\en  more  interesting  and  famous,  as 
the  Rritish  are  inviting  the  Hoers'  great  fighting  general,  the 
redoubtable  Cronje,  and  liis  friends,  to  pay  it  a  visit.  From  St. 
Helena,  we  sail  direct  to  Cape  Town. 

Tlu>   po[)nlar  xerdict   of  travehM's   from    all  pai'ts  of  the  world, 
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is,  that  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  general  excellence  of  climate, 
Cape  Town  with  its  suburbs  approaches  perfection.  Grand  old 
Table  Mountain,  with  its  lofty  and  precipitous  walls  of  granite, 
looming  up  some  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  gives  this 
important  port  and  metropolitan  city  of  South  Africa,  a  unique 
and  imposing  appearance.  The  city  reposes  peacefully  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  mountain,  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle  extending  for  about 
twenty-five  miles.    It  has  in  parts  a  somewhat  Eastern  aspect. 

On  landing  at  the  docks,  one's  attention  is  immediately  drawn 
to  the  hundreds  of  hansom  cabs,  driven  by  ^Malays  and  Cape  Boys. 
These  drivers  are  generally  reckless,  dare-devil  sort  of  fellows,  but 
are  usually  good  horsemen.  The  "Cape  Boy"  is  a  sort  of  Creole 
or  half-caste,  a  class  quite  numerous  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  servant  pojnilation  of  many  parts  of  South  Africa  is  recruited 
largely  from  these  "Cape"  people,  as  they  are  called. 

The  population  of  Cape  Town  is  decidedly  cosmopolitan.    Both 
British  and   Dutch  are  well  represented;  young  men   from  all  the 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  enterprising  Yankee,  are  there;    and  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  to  be  found;  in  fact, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  races  and  creeds;  the  Salvation 
Army  lads  and   lasses  with  their  barracks,  the  Jew  with  his  syna- 
gogue, the  Malay  with  his  mosque.    Of  Cape  Town  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  East  meets  the  West,  and  the  old  and  new  join  hands. 
Among  the  people  of  all  shades  of  color,  from  ebony  black  to 
Saxon  fairness,  who  are  to   be   mot  with,  the   Malays,   with   their 
clear,  olive-brown  skins,   dark,  sparkling,  heavily-shaded  eyes,  and 
gorgeous  Oriental    costumes,    are    decidedly   the   most   picturesque. 
Their  footwear  still  consists  of  the  old  wooden  sandals  of  the  East. 
'!'he    dresses    of    the    women    are    not    only    striking,    but    often 
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immensely  becoming.  Over  an  apparently  unlimited  number  of 
stiffly-starched  petticoats,  is  worn  a  skirt  of  brilliant  colors,  attached 
to  a  bodice  with  full  sleeves.  Over  the  shoulders  is  worn  a  bright 
shawl,  or  large  silk  square.  On  the  head  is  daintily  arranged  a 
smaller  square,  or  silk  handkerchief,  of  many  colors,  coquettishly 
fastened  under  the  chin,  and  usually  showing  a  few  stray  locks  of 
curly,  jet-black  hair.  They  are,  indeed,  as  one  writer*  has  aptly 
said,  "the  most  rainbow-appareled  feminines  at  present  on  view 
on  this  sublunary  sphere."  Their  priests,  however,  present  the 
most  gorgeous  appearance  of  all,  with  their  snowy  white  silk 
turbans,  arranged  in  true  Oriental  style,  their  long,  full  beards,  and 
rich  flowing  robes  of  sacred  green,  or  crimson  silk,  or  plush,  open- 
ing in  front  to  show  an  underdress  of  purest  white;  their  high- 
heeled  patent  leather  shoes,  worn  on  special  gala  days,  and  inevit- 
able green  umbrella,  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  a  stately  and 
striking  costume. 

A  Malay  wedding  is  only  surpassed  in  interest  by  a  Malay 
funeral,  which  is  a  brilliant  spectacle,  the  defunct  being  carried  in 
a  sitting  position,  and  buried  on  a  hillside  with  his  face  turned 
towards  ]\Iecca.  They  practice  polygamy,  a  custom  which,  in  them, 
is  tolerated  )iy  the  Cape  government,  and  they  invariably  keep 
four  days  each  week  for  rest  and  holidays;  yet  they  seem  a  happy, 
contented,  and  fairly-prosperous  people. 

To  an  American,  accustomed  to  the  sky-scrapers  of  Chicago 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  buildings  of  Cape  Town 
do  not  appear  pretentious.  This  was  especially  true  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  the  past  decade  has  brought  about  marvelous  changes. 
When  I  first  went  there,  the  population  of  Capo  Town  was  about 
thirty  or  forty  thousand,  and  a  three-story  building  was  almost   .i 
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novelty;  while  to-day  there  is  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  there  are  scores  of  hue  four  and  ftve-storj 
buildings.  The  general  postoflice,  in  Adderley  street  (the  main 
thoroughfare),  is  a  splendid  structure  of  five  stories,  built  of 
Saldanha  Bay  stone.  There  is  probahly  no  building  of  the  kind  in 
Canada  approacliing  it,  eitlier  in  cost,  appearance  and  beauty  of 
design,  internal  fittings,  arrangements  or  convenieiu-e.  'I'lie  Stan- 
dard Bank,  next  door,  is  a  handsome  and  \vell-e(ini[)i»e(l  building, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  a  banking  institution  larger  tiian  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Canada,  and  which  has  over  one  huntlred 
branches  throughout  the  country.  The  House  of  Parliament, 
centrally  and  charmingly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
Government  Avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  lMU  feet,  built  principally 
of  Paarl  granite,  and  costing  over  SL<K)0,UOO,  is  an  editice  to 
astonish  the  averag(^  Canadian  with  the  generally-accepied  '"Dark 
Continent"  ideas. 

The  avenue  just  menticmcd,  with  its  rows  of  great.  Iioaiy  oaks, 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  aiul  was  planted  by  the  cuily  Dutch 
settlers,  more  than  two  centui'ies  ago.  It  i^  Hanked  on  cither  side 
by  lovely  l)otanical  gardens  and  forest-like  squares  of  huge  oak 
trees. 

The  railway  station,  acjoss  the  street  from  Hie  postottiee.  is  a 
C(unmodions  structun-,.  and  is  alwa\s  a  \erital)le  ltei'hi\e  of  life 
and  animation.  Residents  of  Cai)e  Town  are  deservedly  prond  of 
their  splendid  suburban  railway  service.  It  is  a  most,  ereditable. 
double-tracked  line,  well  managed  and  equipped,  and  alfords  a  largo 
number  of  citizens  an  opportunity  of  attendir^  to  their  daily  voca- 
tions in  the  city  proper,  while  residing  luauy  miles  out  in  the 
beautiful    suburbs;    and    this    privilege    is    taken    advantage    of    by 
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greatly  increased  numbers  each  year.  As  I  have  just  said,  Cape 
Town  railway  station  is  a  decidedly  busy  place.  I  suppose  that, 
including  the  suburban  service,  upwards  of  one  hundred  passenger 
trains  arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  this  station  daily.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Cape  government  railways.  The  main 
line  of  the  railway  already  extends  inland  about  fourteen  hundred 
miles,  to  Buluwayo,  the  headquarters  of  the  government  of 
Rhodesia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  old  despot,  King  Loben- 
gula;  and  in  the  near  future,  in  all  human  probability,  one  will  be 
able  to  take  the  train  at  Cape  Town,  and  travel  right  through 
Africa  to  Cairo  on  ^Ir.  Rhodes's  great  trans-ccntinental  line. 

Cape  Town  possesses  really  charming  and  fashiona)>le  suburbs. 
Wynberg,  Kenilworth,  Claremont,  Nowlands,  Rosebank  and  Ronde- 
boscli  are  almost  smothered  in  verdure;  while  l)eyond,  at  Constantia, 
are  extensive  vineyards  and  fruit  farms.  On  the  seal)oard  side, 
su1)urban  Cape  Town  is  equally  fortunate,  Creen  Point  and  Sea 
Point  being  exceptionally  favored  localities.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  coast  scenery  I  have  ever  witnessed  is  to  be  found  in 
that  delightful  drive  through  Sea  Point,  to  Ilout's  Bay,  and  thence 
by  rounding  Table  Mountain,  returning  to  Cape  Town  by  way  of 
Constantia  and  Wynberg. 

It  is  a  most  enchanting  spot  for  the  naturalist,  the  botanist, 
and  the  lover  of  flowers.  There  being  no  frost  or  snow  the  year 
round,  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  the  eye  is  not  rested 
and  delighted  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  and  l)riglit  flowers.  On 
the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain  are  rich  heaths  in  great  variety  and 
abundance,  and  higher  up  are  numberless  biilliant  wild  flowers, 
including  a  great  many  varieties  of  exquisite  orchids.  Beautiful 
arum   lilies,  by  the   acre,  gr'.  v    wild    under    the    blue    canopy   of 
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heavpn,  while  geraniums,  poppies,  zennias,  gladioli,  and  a  great 
many  other  familiar  flowers  grow  in  wild  luxuriance. 

Driving,  cycling,  or  walking  through  the  many  delightful 
suburban  roads  and  avenues,  on  either  side  are  seen  homes  embow- 
ered in  climbing  roses  and  gay  creepers.  Gigantic  cacti  and 
century  plants,  occasional  palms  and  tree-ferns,  magnolias,  moon- 
flowers,  camelias  and  other  shrubs  of  many  colors  intersect  the 
lawns. 

The  surroundings  of  Cape  Town  are  so  delightful,  that  one 
would  fain  linger  there ;  and  were  I  to  devote  a  whole  chapter  to 
it  alone,  I  could  not  do  full  justice  to  its  many  interesting  features. 
"Croote  Schuur,"  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  built 
away  back  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  true  Dutch  style,  and 
for  long  years  the  residence  of  the  famous  old  Dutch  Governors  of 
the  Cape,  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  on  the  exact  model 
of  the  old  building,  together  with  the  magnificent  estate,  and  the 
zoological  gardens  in  connection  therewith,  in  which  are  found 
rare  specimens  of  most  of  the  birds  and  animals  of  Africa,  would 
of  itself  be  a  subject  worthy  of  a  whole  volume.  I  should  add 
also  that  this  estate,  the  private  home  and  property  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
purchased  and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  is  freely  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  all  times;  w'hile 
once  or  twice  each  week  a  trained  band,  composed  of  his  employees, 
discourses  sweet  music  to  the  hundreds  of  visitors.  Dear  old  Cape 
Town !  I  always  leave  you  with  regret  and  return  to  you  with 
feelings  of  delight. 

However,  we  must  proceed  to  other  parts,  many  of  which, 
unfortunately,  have  little  to  attract  the  eye,  or  satisfy  the  mind  or 
the  ambition  of  man.    We  now  start  on  a  journey  by  rail  of  some 
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six  hundred  miles,  to  the  great  diamond  mines  in  the  interior. 
Leaving  Cape  Town,  a  short  run  of  about  thirty  miles  brings  us 
to  Stellenbosch,  a  pretty,  tiuaint,  old  Dutch  town  of  about  five 
thousand  inhal)itants ;  where  may  still  be  seen  many  old-fashioned, 
one-story,  thatched-roofed  houses,  with  wide  halls,  large  rooms, 
and  spacious  verandahs,  or  "stoeps,"  as  the  Dutch  call  them. 
These  old  Dutch  houses,  which  are  wonderfully  cool,  and  generally 
kept  spotlessly  clean,  are  quite  common  throughout,  this  part  of 
the  Western  Province.  The  town  is  l)eautifully  situated,  well- 
watered,  and  sheltered  by  low  niount;iius.  The  slones  of  these 
mountains  are  often  well-wooded,  and  the  valleys  produce  fruits 
and  grain  of  all  kinds  in  abundance,  while  great  herds  of  cattle 
roam  over  the  fertile  pastures. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  about  thirty  miles,  we  come  to  the 
town  of  Wellington,  known  by  many  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  woidd  as  the  home  of  that  pious  and  devoted  Dutch 
Reform  minister.  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  the  gifted  author  of  "  Al)ide 
in  Christ" — a  work  that  is  found  in  many  homes  and  theological 
libraries  the  world  ovei-.  What  Martin  Lutlier  was  to  tiermany, 
John  Knox  to  Scotland.  John  Wesley  to  England,  such  is  the  Rev. 
Andrew  ]\Iurray  to  South  Africa;  foremost  in  every  v.ork  having 
for  its  object  the  moral,  social,  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual 
advancement  of  tb(>  ]ieo[il(\  .\bout  ii  (puirter  of  a  century  ago. 
^Ir.  Murray  founded  in  Wellington  a  seminary  for  the  daughters 
of  South  Africa,  and  teachers  from  America  were  engaged.  This 
institution  prospered,  and  to-day  there  are  dozens  of  similar  ones 
throughout  the  country.  ^Many  of  the  girls  attending  these  seminaries 
have  come  from  home.'  in  the  liack  districts,  where,  through  adverse 
circumstances,    iguoi'ance    prevails;    where    home    life    is    dull    and 
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gloomy,  where  there  is  neither  literature  nor  music;  ami  where 
the  English  language  is  hehl  in  contempt— homos  of  the  tallow- 
candlo  age.  Rut  tliese  young  women  are  going  hack  to  these 
districts;  and  the  new  homos  that  they  are  estahlisliing  are  centres 
of  a  better  civilization  and  social  life.  The  English  language  is 
spoken.  Literature,  music  and  art  have  a  place.  The  electric  light 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  tallow  candle. 

Stellenbosch  and  Wellington  are  typical  (.f  tlio  towns  and 
villages  in  this  paj-t  of  Cape  Colony,  known  as  the  Western  Pro- 
vince; thi-oughout  which  are  nuiiiy  large  vineyai-ds  ;in(l  wine  farms. 
Life  in  these  towns  is  quiet  and  restful,  with  none  of  the  mad 
rush,  and  whirlwind  of  excitement,  characteristic  of  many  Ameri- 
can towns;  and  a  doctor  would  look  in  vain  for  a  case  of  nervous 
prostration. 

Mux   O'Rell  says  all   the  most  beautiful  landscapes  of  America 
are   spoiled    by  great   flaming  advertisements  of  patent  medicines, 
cure-alls  for  indigestion,  and  the  sundry  other  ailments  that  afflict 
the  over-energetic  Yankee,  who  at  midday  puts  up  the  card,  -(Jinie 
to  dinners-back   in   Ave  minutes,"  on   his  oflice  door.     The  genial 
Frenchman  admonishes  the  American,  and  tells  how  his  country- 
man under  similar  circumstances  goes  home  at  noon  like  a  sensible 
man   to  spend   an   hour  or  two   in  the  bosom  of  his  family.     The 
average  Dutchman  in  these  towns  goes  one  better,  for  he  locks  up 
his   place    of   business   and   goes   home,  not   only   for  an    hour    foi- 
dinnei-.  but  to  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.    The}- 
are  never  in  a  hurry,  their  motto  being  "Wacht  een  bietje,"  that 
is,  wait  a  bit. 

Continuing  our  tour,  we  pass  through  most  interesting,  rugged, 
and  romantic  mountain  scenery,   where  may  be  seen  a  wonderful 
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triiuiipli  of  railwa}'  ongineerinjj: ;  aiid,  cliinlMiijf  hy  wiiidiiiif  curves 
the  Slopes  of  tlio  grout  Hex  lliver  Mountains,  avo  find  ourselves, 
inniiodiiitcly  upon  roncliing  the  elevated  plain  known  as  the  Great 
Karoo,  at  the  small  railway  station  called  Matjesfontein--the 
chosen  home  for  many  yoai's  of  that  little  woman  of  genius,  Olive 
Cronwright  Schreiner,  the  gifted  author  of  the  "Story  of  an  African 
Farm."  who  has  done  more  than  any  othiM  writer  to  make  life  on 
the  Karoo  known  to  readers  of  the  Faiglish  langnaj.e.  Here  also 
repose  on  the  lonely  hillsi('e  the  remains  of  the  late  1  Muentcd 
(Jeneral  ^\'au(dlo|)e,  who  fell  while  leading  the  ill-t'atfMl  I5hu"k 
Watch  in  their  famous  charge  at  Magersfontein.  The  Karoo,  which 
has  been  likened  unto  a  huge  (^longated  pan-cake,  is  a  vast, 
treeless,  trackless,  sandy,  barren-looking  })lain,  crossed  at  intervals 
by  chains  of  low.  tabh^-lopped  hills,  and  is  most  uninteresting  and 
monotonous  to  the  tourist  ;  Itcnng  made  douI)ly  so  by  its  sudden 
and  sharp  contrast  to  \\\o  Ix^autiful  landscapes,  green  valh\\s.  -w] 
rugged  mountain  sconeiy  which  we  1kiv(^  just  i)ass:Ml  through. 

lloiu-  liy  hour,  by  day  and  night,  the  slow,  tedious  passenger 
train  creeps  along  through  an  apparently  intei'ininable  des(n't.  The 
iM'hvay  stations  ai'e  mostly  mere  sto[)ping-i)laces ;  and  are  all  so 
similai'  in  appearance,  and  have  such  a  striking  family  i'eseml)lance, 
tliat,  when  you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  tlieju  all.  The  small 
towns  and  villages  are  few  and  fai'  apart,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
railway  appears  to  Ir.ive  been  ari'anged  so  as  to  avoid  them.  Of 
farms,  as  understood  and  known  to  Canadians,  thei'(>  ar(^  none.  Tlu* 
laud  is  \\liolly  unfettered  by  fences,  an(!  innoceid  of  cncdosures  of 
any  kind,  and  you  tfa\-el  mile  after  mil(>  without  scc'ing  a  single 
gr(Mui  shrub,  tree,  or  human  habitation.  Yet  you  know,  lliat.  scattered 
all  over  Ihis  seemingly  limitless  e.xpanse,  am  tens  of  thousands  of 
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farmers,  mostly  of  Ihe  Dutch  class.  li\iiij^f  a  lite  of  extreme  loneli- 
ness and  isolation,  which  would  be  almost  intolerable  to  the  average 
Canadian  or  Uritisli  farmer.  The  farms  are  immense,  often  consisting 
of  ten,  twenty  or  more  thousand  acri^s  I  and  consequently  the  houses 
are  so  fai-  a^ia-rt  that  there  is  vei-y  little  social  life;  and  the  education 
of  the  cliilili'en  is  a  [if(»l)lem  dillicult  of  solution,  which,  unfortunately 
in  the  i)ast,  has  Ix'cn  sei'iously  neglected,  thus  accounting  for  the 
superstition,  the  Itigoti-y,  the  careless  and  liltliy  haliits,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Englisli.  so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Boers  l)rought 
up  in  this  .school  of  ignorance. 

Bare,  barren,  and  desolate,  as  the  Karoo  seems,  it  is,  however, 
much  nuue  hospitable  and  n(>urishing  than  appears  to  the  casual 
tourist;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  wtdl  sheei)  "'"I  eattle  thrive  on 
the  Karoo-bush,  roaming  at  their  sw(Hd.  will  over  pastur(\s  not 
measured  1)y  acres,  ])ut  square  miles  in  (>xteiit. 

^lany  tinu'.  \»  hen  triiveling  over  th(>  Kai'oo.  (^specially  in  the 
old  coaching  days,  while  j'andieil  with  heat,  and  choking  with  the 
d;.,t  tir'i  ■>(!  u[)  by  the  ten  tireij  mules  dragging  their  weary  i'ei't 
ah)ng  i'ud  longing  foi-  cool  sha.dt>.  water  and  rest,  I  have  lieen 
clelijjded  with  the  sudden  a|i[)earai!ce  in  the  dislnnce.  n*'  boaulifMl 
little  lakes,  surroumh'd  by  bnildin:.;s  and  WHejiiMy  willow-  casting 
their  shadows  in  the  dear  wat.-r  and  hill  kopje'',  anil  gre^  n 
slo[)ing  valleys  in  the  liackgri-nnd.  I'hey  seem  •^o  real,  so  refreshing 
to  view.  that,  a-  we  jog  alon;_"  ■)\ej-  the  dr}  .  dtusly  track,  one  can 
only  very  relnetiint  ly  be  brte  ^d)t  to  I'eali/e  luit  it  is  onb  the 
phantom  of  tin-  [liain,  the  uiui'li-*aiked-of  nii.ca.e,  sd  woiku  lidly 
connnon  on  the  ..pt;,   veldt  of  Stnitu    \fri*;». 

But  the  longest  rail\^a>  joiin.  .  »f^en  *m  tV'  luwuMiiiMiet  end; 
so.  after  being  two  \\h<.le    night-  ■      '-^irly  t    o   (lavi*,  <»i*i>ed  up 
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with  probably  lialf-a-dozcn  ntlicr  )iassengers  in  a  space  about  six 
feet  (square,  for  the  Soutli  At'rit'aii  passenj^^er  cars  arc  built  on  the 
Eu<,flish  system  of  small  compa-rtments,  which  you  enter  from  a  door 
at  the  side,  (»ii(^  is  dcliglited  to  sec  the  heai)s  of  debris,  and  the 
small,  corrujiiited-iron  houses,  and  irregular  streets  of  the  "Camp," 
indicating  that  we  ai'e  at  last  aiJ^^troaching  Kimberley,  the  famed 
"diamond  city"  of  Africa's  [ilains;  'a  s[)ot  on  this  earth,  so  uuic^ue 
and  interesting  in  its  history,  that  it  would  lake  a  most  facile  pen, 
aud  whole  volumes,  to  tell  its  sioi'\. 

Away  back,  about  tho  year  "70,  w'.cn  that  poor  ti'ader.  bearing 
the  faiuiliar  nauit^  of  O'b'eilly,  bought  foi'  a  s(nig,  ami  carried  aw '>, 
the  bright  [teldde  toy  of  a.  little  (diild  of  the  Dutcdi  farmer.  Van 
Niekerk.  and  sold  if  for  the  price  of  a  good  farm  in  Ontai'io.  there 
commenced  a  new  eiuxdi  in  the  history  of  South  Africa.  It,  is  said 
that  when  O'Heilly  got  [tossession  of  this  sjiarkling  stone,  not  being 
at  all  suri^  of  what  it  was.  he  forthwith  })i'oceeded  to  take  huth 
medical  and  spiritual  ad\i<'e;  tliat  is.  he  consulted  a  doctoi'  ami  a 
bishop,  who.  after  examination,  pronounced  i*-  a  genuine  dianumd; 
ami  such  it  [iniV(>d  to  be.  0'l{eill\"s  Inck  was  (piickly  followed  by 
\'an  Xiekerk's  starting,  on  the  li'ail  and  getting  possession,  from  a, 
Katif.  of  a  white  sttme.  which  jiroved  to  be  a  gem  of  t  he  first  water, 
and  which  he  sold  bir  o\er  .S'")'MKIO.  This  diamond,  christened  the 
"Star  of  South  Afi'ica,"  is  now.  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the 
beantifnl  ('(uiiitess  of  Dudley. 

Other  ricli   linds   iollowed   in  ipiicrk  succ(>ssion.  and,  as  the   niMVs 
went    abroad,    gathering    b)rct^    ami    Nolumo    as    it    traNclled.    there 
commenced  a  rush  of  adxcnturons  spirits,    from    not    onl>    all    [tai'ts 
of  South   Africa,  but  also  of  mining.  ro\ing  men    from  all  ir«>r  the    ' 
worhl  ;  and.  almost   instantaneously,  there  s[)rung  u^i  a   town   in  tlio 
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wilderness,  inindi'eds  of  miles  away  fi'(»iii  the  railway,  with  cliurclit's, 
theaters,  hotels,  (dubs,  and  l)usy  thoi'oughi'ares.  and.  1  niiuht  add. 
with  canteens  almost  as  common  as  homes. 

About  this  tim(\  there  went  to  the  diamond  tields.  a  tall,  thin, 
delicate  yonn^f  man  fr()m  one  of  the  sheep  farms  of  Natal,  who 
had  gone  out  to  the  ('ai)e  a  year  or  so  previously,  on  the  advice 
of  his  [)liysician.  in  the  hope  of,  [)erclianc(\  pi'oldiiLi'iini  a  lilVthi'eat- 
ened  with  consimu'tion.  (]uict  and  unas-ninini;'  in  mannei', 
thou!j;htful  and  studious  of  disjiosil  ion.  llicri'  was  little  alioiit  this 
young  man  to  attract  special  attention;  but  there  was  in  him  t  li(> 
hitent  germ  of  great  ne-s.  Kiniberley  soon  iMM'ame  too  small  f(U" 
him.  His  name  and  work'  couimeneed  lo  b(>  talk'eil  of  in  ('ape 
Colony,  ami  then  throughout  all  Sontli  Africa.  His  fame  siu'ead  to 
England,  ami  to-day  liis  muue  is  a  liou-ehold  word  in  the  fiuu' 
(puil'ters  of  the  globe.  I  j-efcr  to  the  Uight  H<m.  Cecil  .1.  b'hodes. 
the   most  admired,  ami   best-haled    man.   in   all   South    Afric.i       l''or  a 
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yonng  man  entire!)  without  capil.il. 
tw(Mity,  to  accunudate  a  fortune  of  ten- 
control  the  great  diaimuid  imlustrx.  ami  lie  recoLini/.eil  as  I  he 
"diamond  king"  id'  the  wmld;  to  become  I'rinie  Minister  of  a 
liritish  ColoiiN' ;  ami.  withal,  to  toiind  a  \ast  coiinlr)  Iwliicli  bears 
his  name)  and  present  it  to  .bihii  Hull  Ixd'ore  reaching  the  age  of 
fortv,  is  a   record   that    (uie   would   think    ought   to    satisf\    the    most 
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itiate  ambition    of  mortal    man.     ISiit    'Miood    old    ( 'ec 
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friends  are  wmuI  to  >peal\  of  him.  (ml\  sighed  for  iikmv  worlds  to 
com(uer;  for.  later  on,  when  addressing  thousands  of  his  admirers 
in  his  beloNcd  town  (d'  K  iiiibei'le\ .  he  as>ui'ed  them  that  he  bdt 
that    bis  cariMM'    was   onlv    iust    c(unuieiiciiiL;'.     Triih.    he    i<    a    most 
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he  stands  on  Tiiblo  Mountain,  liis  shadow  falls  on  the  Zambesi." 
May  his  shadow  never  ^'row  less! 

History  will  have  little  to  say  of  Rhodes,  the  millionaire,  the 
Diamond  King,  or  I'rime  Minister  of  the  Cape ;  but  he  will  be 
famous  throughout  the  ages,  as  Ihe  greatest  Kmpire-buildor  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  has  opened  up  to  civilization  ihe  vast 
territories  of  Matabeleland  and  ^lashonalaiid.  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Rhodesia — a  territory  larger  than  France  and  (lernumy  com- 
bined, and  which,  in  the  coming  years  will  be  inhiddted  by  millions 
of  FnglisU-speaking  })(M)[)le,  over  w  horn  will  lloat  tiie  ib'itish  banner, 

liCaving  KiudxM-Jey  another  railway  journey  of  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  brings  us  to  Fort  Flizabeth,  Ihe  ])riiu'i[)al  seaport  town 
of  the  Fasten)  Frovince  of  ('a[»e  Colony,  ami  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "  liiveri)0()l  of  South  Africa."  it  is  a  pleasant  place  of  about 
ten  oi'  lifteen  thousaiu'  i.diabitaiits.  mostly  British;  with  (dectric 
street  cars,  good  substantial  [lulilic  Imildinirs,  pretty  jvsidi'ntial 
villas,  and  lovfdy  botanical  gardi'ws,  on  what  is  called  the  Hill. 
The  wool  and  osti'iidi  feather  mai'kcts  i\n\  inqiortant  features  in 
the  life  of  I'ort  Fli/abeth.  The  Kai'oo  [>i'odi'ces  millions  of  dollars 
woj'tii  of  wool  each  yeaj\  and  here  it  linds  a  market.  This  port 
l»oasts  the  lU'oiid  distinction  of  being  the  hiigcsl  ostrich  feather 
nuirket  in  the  world.  All  the  large  I'Jiglish,  Fui'opean  and  American 
tirms  s(>nd  their  buyers  tiiere,  and  the  sales  ea<di  year  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

Wheat,  oats,  baidey,  p(Ms,  fruit,  and  horses  ami  cattle  are  raised 
in  this  part  of  the  counti-y,  but  the  two  nniin  sources  of  wealth 
n]v  sliee[)  and  osti'i(dies.  Many  farmers  have  several  thousand 
sheep,  and  often  one  hundred  or  more  osti'lclie-.  are  to  lie  fouml 
on  a  single  farm.     To  Canadians,    "ostrich    farming"  sounds  some- 
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what romantic,  but  there  the  raising  of  these  strange,  majestic, 
fleet-footed  and  beautifully-plumed  birds,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  staple  industries  of  the  country. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ostrich  is  a  mild,  inoffensive 
creature,  indeed  the  female  is  always  so;  but  during  the  nesting 
period  the  nnile  bird  is  never  disposed  to  be  friendly;  in  fact,  no 
lion  of  the  desert,  no  tiger  of  the  jungle,  is  more  ferocious,  or  more 
savagely  bent  on  the  death  of  any  who  dare  intrude  on  his  domain. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Africa,  1  was  going  up-country  from 
Port  Elizabeth,  by  train,  when  wo  came  to  a  railway  junctiou,  where 
I  had  to  Avait  about  three  hours  to  make  connections.  I  decided  to  (ill 
in  the  time  by  taking  a  walk  out  al)Out  two  miles  to  a  large  ostrich 
farm,  and  making  the  accpiaintance  of  the  farmer  and  his  binls. 

I  was  going  along  (piietly,  when  1  observed,  at  the  far  end  of  a 
field  by  the  road,  a  large  black  ostrich,  which  had  also  e\idontly 
observed  me,  and  apiieared  anxious  to  mak(>  the  accjiiaintance  of  a 
Canadian.  Ho  immediately  raised  himself  to  his  full  height  (about 
ten  feet,  I  shouhl  judge),  spread  his  great  wings,  cocked  his  tail- 
feathers,  and  rushed  toward  mo  with  the  raiiidity  of  lightning.  I 
had  little  time  ti>  deciil(>  u[»on  a  conrse  of  action.  I  was  taken  so 
completely  by  surprise  that  1  siiii[)ly  stood  and  faci'(l  tlu;  cliarging 
animal.  There  Hashed  through  my  mind  the  many  sad  stories  of 
people  being  Killed  by  ostriches,  i  felt  (hat  my  time  had  come. 
On  he  charged,  but  stopptsl  so  suddenly  at  tin'  low  wire  fence 
separating  us,  that  1  was  astoni>lKMl  that  lie  ilid  not  tumbl(3  over 
it.  He  could  have  stoppt^l  i\erit  (|iiite  easily,  for  ccitainly  it  was 
not  more  than  three  feet  high;  but  instead  of  lliat,  he  marched  ii[> 
and  down,  close  to  tho  fence,  tlo|>ping  his  wings  and  stamping  his 
feet,  with  every  e\u»ence  of  terriblr  rage.      Then,  suddenly,  with  a 
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sort  of  shriek,  he  threw  himself  violently  upon  the  ground,  and 
rolled  over  and  over,  as  is  their  habit  when  greatly  enraged.  As  a 
boy  at  school,  I  was  the  champion  runner,  and  I  have  cups  and 
prizes  as  evidence  of  my  ability  in  that  direction;  I)nt  when  that 
ostrich  throw  itself  on  the  ground,  then,  dear  reader,  let  me  assure 
you,  T  broke  all  jtrevious  records. 

On  looking  back,  I  remember  that  when  I  first  landed  in  Port 
Elizabeth  T  considered  the  great  tented  wagons  drawn  through  the 
main  thoroughfares,  by  eight,  nine  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  a  most 
novel  and  curious  sight. 

The  natives  also  ajjpealed  to  me  as  intensely  interesting,  con- 
sequently my  first  Sabbath  in  South  Africa  found  me  an  attendant 
at  a  Kafir  church  in  this  town.  Such  sights!  Such  sounds!  What 
the  Kafirs  lacked  of  harmony  in  singing  was  amply  nuvdo  up  for  in 
volume  and  heartiness.  The  men's  deep  bass  voices  rolled  out  like 
peals  of  distant  thunder.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sunday,  an 
American,  wlio  had  livcil  for  many  years  in  vVfrica,  called  at  my 
hotel,  nnd  invited  me  to  accompany  himself,  his  wife  and  lady  friend, 
to  the  Katir  location.  It  was  just  whiit  I  wanted  to  see,  so  T  gladly 
accepted  Ihc  invitation,  A  few  minutes' \v:ilk  over  a  perfectly  open 
country,  literally  covered  with  I)i'illiaut  wild  flowers,  lu'ought  us  to 
the  hundreds  of  lints  of  the  heathen  Kafirs,  in  all  iluMfiui('i(Mit,  tig-leaf 
simplicity.  It  must  liavc  Ikmui  a  sort  of  gala  day  wiih  them,  for 
they  had  "beei'  drinking."'  wai-  (hinces,  throwing  of  assegais,  and 
fighting  galore.  These  drnnkcn  savages  were  in  great  contrast  to 
iheir  nu)i'(^,  civilized  jjrctlii'en  (if  \\\i\  church   in  fhe  morning. 

We  now  take  sicanier,  and,  sailing  direct  along  the  southern 
coast  for  about  500  iuil(>s,  come  to  Dui'baii,  the  seapoi't  of  the 
"Garden  (Jolony"  of  Natal.      i)uri)au  is  also  the  principal  clearing- 
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port  for  goods  for  the  Gold  Fields,  some  500  miles  inland.  Natal, 
with  its  luxuriant  and  almost  tropical  vegetation,  groves  of  bananas, 
fields  of  sugar-cane  and  pineapples,  plantations  of  tea  and  tobacco, 
orchards  of  oranges,  lemons,  guavas,  figs,  and  other  sub-tropical 
fruits,  can  only  be  mentioned  in  passing  on  our  way  to  invade  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  fabulously  rich  gold  fields  of  the  Hand. 

On  our  way  to  Johannesburg,  over  the  Natal  ({overnment  Rail- 
ways, climbing  ever  up  and  up,  over  ranges  of  mountains,  we  come 
to  Petermaritzburg,  the  pretty  capital  of  Natal,  the  home  of  many 
cultured  and  hospitable  people.  We  cross  the  Tugela  River ;  pass 
through  Ladysmith,  the  scene  of  General  White's  heroic  defense,  the 
point  to  w  Iiich  the  eager  attention  of  the  world  has  been  drawn  for 
months,  and  wliicli  will  be  historic  throughout  the  ages;  wo  view 
Rulwana  Hill;  the  great  rugged  chains  of  the  Drakensberg  ^lountains, 
and  the  kopjes  and  i)asses,  now  so  familiar  to  Canadian  readers. 
We  pass  p]landslaagte  and  Glencoo,  and  view  Dundee  and  Talaiia 
Hill.  Further  on,  we  pass  through  the  l']nglisli  town  of  Newcastle, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Poers,  in  the  lirst  days  of  the 
present  war,  and  re-christened  \'iljoensilorp;  tben,  passing  tbrough 
the  tunnel  at  Laing's  Nek,  we  see  Majnba  Hill;  and  so.  reflecting 
on  the  struggles  and  slaughter  that  these  places  ba\  (>  witnessed,  and 
the  different  stories  they  tell,  we  enter  the  Transvaal;  and.  passing 
along,  houi'  by  hour.,  over  the  prairie-like  veldt,  we  find  ourselves 
ap}U'oaching  tho  Johannesburg,  of  a  year  ago.  on  the  Natal  train, 
after  nightfall. 

Knowing  that  he  is  still  nearly  two  hours  fi-oni  Park  Station, 
his  destination,  in  the  center  of  Joliannesburg,  tlio  stra,nger  is 
startled  by  suddenly  beholding  millions  of  eliM'tric  lights  in  front, 
and  to  the   right  and    left,  and  everywhere.     They  burst  upon  one 
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as  by  magic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  spectacles  that  1 
have  ever  witnessed;  and  as  you  speed  along  mile  after  mile,  with 
fresh  lights  looming  up  in  all  directions,  as  mine  after  mine  is 
passed  in  rapid  succession,  you  begin  to  realize  the  immensity  of 
this  greater  Eldorado  of  the  African  veldt. 

To  say  that  Johannesburg  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  places 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  is  a  city  of  gold, 
gold,  gold.  The  people  think  of  gold,  they  talk  of  gold,  they  dream 
of  gold;  Alas!  too  often  their  (Jod  is  gold.  In  their  haste  for 
gold,  the  eager,  anxious  fact's  of  the  people,  and  the  hustle,  excite- 
ment, pell-mell  and  rush  of  the  streets,  more  nearly  reseml)le  those 
of  an  American  city,  than  does  any  other  place  in  South  Africa. 
Here,  too,  the  contrast  between  aiHuence  and  poverty  seems  more 
marked  than  elsewhere.  In  Belgravia,  one  of  the  fashionable 
suburl)s,  all  is  wealth  and  luxury;  beautiful  homes,  expansive 
grounds,  costly  etpiipages,  stylish  ladies,  rich  dresses,  flashing  dia- 
monds; while  in  Fordsburg,  close  by,  rags,  dirt  and  abject  poverty 
are  to  bo  found;  people  of  all  nationalities  and  shades  of  color, 
common  thieves  and  harlots,  being  crowded  in  small  tin  shanties 
in  unkempt,  squalid  confusion. 

Society  in  "Johannesburg  the  Golden"  is  a  rather  mixed  com- 
modity, as  might  be  expected  in  a  place  of  such  rapid  growth 
and  quickly-made  fortunes.  There  is  a  decidedly  strong  element  of 
the  gay,  gambling,  fast,  music-hall  class;  but  the  plain,  work-a-day, 
home4oving,  church-going  citizen  is,  after  all,  i)i  the  majority. 

Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  a  small  town  of  only 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  is  thirty  miles  from  Johannes- 
burg. It  is  pretty  without  being  pretentious,  and  so  quiet  and 
peaceful  does  it  seem,  resting  in  a   green   valley  among  sheltering 
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hills,  that  one  would  think  it  impossible  for  its  inhabitants  to 
bring  about  the  turmoil,  strife,  and  clash  of  arms  that  for  months 
past  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and,  for  a  time,  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  Mother  of  Nations.  It  is  not  unlike  au  English 
town  in  appearance,  but  in  language  it  is  decidedly  more  Dutch 
than  any  other  on  the  sub-contiuent.  Here  tlie  struggle  for  pre- 
dominance between  the  English  tongue  and  the  "Taal"  is  strikingly 
noticeable;  commerce  as  ever  favoring  the  former,  and  oflicialdom 
the  latter.  In  common  with  all  the  other  Dutch  towns  and  villages 
in  this  land  of  gold  and  diamonds,  there  is  a  large  Dutch  Reform 
church  in  the  centre  of  a  public  square;  and  here  the  streets 
radiate  from  it  in  all  directions.  Facing  the  square  are  most  of 
the  finest  public  buildings.  The  Raadzaal,  or  government  Ijuil-d- 
ings,  built  in  a  French  style  of  architecture,  is  very  handsome  and 
commodious,  and  is  ci-owned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Liberty. 
Most  of  the  government  odicos,  and  the  two  chambers  of  the 
Volksraad  are  accommodated  in  tlieso  l)uildings.  The  Clrand  Hotel, 
a  fine  three-story  structure,  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  square; 
and  opposite  those  are  the  Pretoria  Club  and  the  Temple  (if  Justice; 
the  latter  a  nuigniliccnt  edifice  not  yet  ciunpleted.  On  the  other 
sides  are  the  Post  Ollice,  the  different  banking  institutions,  the 
Public  Library,  and  other  blocks  of  stores  und  offices. 

Towards  the  straggling,  untidy  end  of  one  of  the  l)usiness 
streets,  there  may  be  seen  every  morning  a  snuii-t  iiftlu  cavalcade, 
which  pulls  up  sharply  in  front  of  the  small,  whife  cottuge,  that  is 
dignified  as  the  residence  of  the  iron-willed  i]vs[H)t  of  the  r.'piddic. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  place  to  mark  it  as  (IKTerent  from  those 
around  it,  save  the  presence  of  a  couitle  of  scMitrics  pacing  slowly 
up   and   down,  and   the  two  great  white  marble  lions,  which  were 
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liresented  to  the  President  l<y  tlio  late  Harney  Barnato,  the  ill-fated 
Jewish  millionaire,  which  <i;nard  each  side  of  the  doorway.  In  front 
stands  the  state  coach,  w  itli  its  four  line,  prancing,  chestnut  horses, 
accornpanieil  by  a  bodyguard  of  eight  or  ten  mounted  and  armeil 
men,  in  blue-trimmed  gray  uniforms.  The  footman  holds  the  coach 
door  open,  while  a  rather  rustic-looking,  elderly,  thickset' somewhat 
stoopetl,  but  still  vigorous  figure,  comes  cjuickly  and  lightly  down 
the  steps  and  enters  the  carriage,  which  rolls  rapidly  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  llaadzaal,  accomi)anied  by  its  outriders.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  the  government  buildings  are  reached,  the  eager,  bent 
figure  in  black  frock  coat  and  soiled  silk  hat,  steps  out,  greets  in 
the  Taal  his  fi'iends  in  the  porch,  and  enters  the  l)uilding,  the  town 
clock  strikes  nine,  the  flag  runs  up  over  the  Kaadzaal,  and  the 
official  day  at  Pretoria  has  begun. 

During  a  visit  to  the  capital  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  president  personally.  Fortunately,  T  had  known  for 
some  time,  Commandant  Potgieter,  the  liberal-minded  and  pro- 
gressive Ihirgomaster  of  Pretoria,  and  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men; 
and  he  kindly  invited  my  wife  and  myself  to  accompany  him  to  the 
presidency.  With  such  a  well-known  escort,  we  passed  the  sentries 
unchallenged,  and  entered  unannounced  into  the  presence  of  His 
Honor,  who  was  at  that  moment  enjoying  the  solace  of  a  pipe  of 
strong  Boer  tobacco,  after  the  morning  session  of  the  Yolksraad. 
Beside  him  was  a  handsome  cabinet,  presumably  filled  Avith  the 
fragrant  weed.  There  was  nothing  very  noticeable  \\\  the  long, 
plainly-furnished  and  ordinary-looking  room,  except  a  fine  portrait 
in  oils  of  the  old  nnin  himself,  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  S'dirceder, 
an  eminent  ai'tist  whom  T  met  in  Cape  Town  when  I  first  w^ent 
there.     I  happened  to  be  in  Pretoria  many  years  ago,  and  was  the 
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guest  of  Mr.  Schroeder  at  the  time  he  was  painting  this  portrait, 
and  it  reminded  me  now  of  the  many  interesting  stories  he  had  then 
related  of  the  old  Boer  President.  As  we  entered,  Mr.  Kruger  rose 
and  shook  hands  pleasantly;  and  through  Mr.  Potgieter,  who  acted 
as  interpreter,  the  conversation  commenced.  He  seemed  greatly 
intei^sted  in  our  native  country,  and  asked  many  questions  about 
it.  It  is  said  that  this  astute  old  gentleman,  who  understands 
English  thoroughly  and  speaks  it  passably,  makes  it  a  rule  to  talk 
to  Englishmen  through  an  interpreter,  so  as  to  gain  time  to  con- 
sider what  is  best  to  say.  Seeing  him  thus  closely,  he  gives  one 
an  impression  of  great  natural  fire  and  impetuousity,  hidden  most 
of  the  time  behind  the  impas.si\e  exterior  of  the  typical,  stolid 
Boer.  He  seemed  to  think  it  very  strange  that  having  lived  so 
long  in  the  country  I  could  not  speak  Dutch;  })ut  telling  him  that 
I  Avas  too  old  and  too  busy  to  learn  it  myself,  but  would  have  my 
children  do  so,  we  withdrew,  and  passed  out  into  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, leaving  our  host,  presumably,  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
midday  meal. 

Pretoria  possesses  a  well-equipped  tram  line,  as  the  street  rail- 
ways are  called  out  there,  which  takes  one  across  the  river  to  the 
pretty  little  sul)url)  of  Sunnyside,  where  some  very  fine  residences 
are  to  be  seen.  Joubert  Pai'k  is  a  lovely  spot,  with  fountains,  and 
ponds,  and  magnificent  trees,  presenting  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance, especially  when  illuminated.  Small  as  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal  is,  its  society  is  divided  into  cliques;  the  Hollander  (as 
they  are  called  locally)  and  Africander  ladies  jealously  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  taste  and  richness  of  their  dress,  their  style  of 
equipage,  and  the  elegance  and  costliness  of  their  entertainments. 
Frocks  from  Paris  and  London,  and  carriages  built  in  Bond  street, 
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are  of  common  occurrence.  What  is  known  as  the  Boer  element 
has  no  place  in  society.  The  President  himself  belongs  to  the  old 
school,  retires  invariably  alK)iit  e\g\\t  o'clock,  and  takes  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  society. 

The  ubiquitous  Scotchman  is  well  represented  here,  and  forms 
a  very  impoitant  and  prosperous  part  of  the  population.  It  is 
essentially  a  social  and  hospitable  place,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  the  guns  frowning  from  the  strongly  fortified  hill-tops, 
and  the  huge  arsenal  and  barracks,  which  are  constant  reminder, 
of  the  ruling  power,  it  would  be  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  spend 
a  restful,  peaceful  life.  Apparently  no  one  worries  or  works  hard — 
that  is  all  done  for  them  by  the  toilers  and  hustlers  of  Johannes- 
burg, who  have  made  it  possible  for  the  government  oflicials  and 
employees  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  aflluence,  "  far  from  the 
madding  crowd." 

What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  this  place,  who  can  tell? 
Here,  last  Sopteml)er,  the  members  of  the  Volksraad,  assembled  in 
session,  aftei-  much  discussion  and  prayer,  adjourned  to  undertake 
a  task  which  they  have  not  as  yet  completed.  They  parted, 
apparently  hopeful,  in  the  signilicant  words  of  their  chairman 
"until  we  meet  again." 
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Hughes,   E.  N.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Hutrhings,  Geo.,  6th  Rifles 

Jackson,   W.,   6th    Rifles 

.Johnson,   H.,  90th   Winnipeg  Riflis 

.Tones,  J.  W.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Jones,  S.  Ij.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Kelly,  E.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Kennedy,  D.,  34th  Ontario  Batt 

Lee,   A.  S.,   Nelson  Rifle  Co 

Leeman,  R.  W.  J.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Leamy,  C.  L.,  6th  Rifles 

Liston,  R.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Livingstone,  J.,  '"th  Rifles 

Lohman,  A.  O.,  0th  Rifles 

Martin,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Mackie,  A.  R.,  Bth  Regiment,  C.  A 

Matheson,  K.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Maundrlll,  A.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Mills,  C    A.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Monro,  A.  E.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Moir,  W.  J.,  3Cth  Peel  Batt 

Moodie,  W.   H.,   Kaslo   Rifle   Co 

McCalmont,  R.  J.,  6th  Rifles 

Mclvor,  D.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

McKeand,  D.  L.,  9(Mh  Winnipeg  Rifles 

McKenzie,  H.,  Manitoba  Dragoons 

Neibergall,  H.  E.,  6th  Rifles 

,  Neil,  G.,  Bth  Regiment,  C.  A 

,  Nixon,  F.  S.,  36th  Peel  Batt 

,  Nye,  A.  J..  6th  Rifles 

,  O'Brien,  S.  W..  6th  Rifles 

,  O'Dell,  S.  H.,  5th  Regiment.  C.  A 

.  Parker,  H.  F.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

B.  Patterson,  W.  O.,  Nelson  Rifle  Co 

Patterson,  C,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Perry,  J.  C,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Rea,  J.  R.,  Nelson  Rifle  Co 
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No. 

7097 
7098 
7096 
7095 
7094 
7093 
7099 
7100 
7101 
7103 
7102 
7104 
7106 
7105 
7108 
7109 
7107 
7110 
7111 
7112 
7113 
7115 
7114 
7116 
7117 
7118 
7120 
7119 
7121 
7122 


3702 

71  SI 
7153 
7152 
7154 
30G8 
203 
7155 
7156 
7158 
2500 
7101 
7222 
7i85 
71  GO 
3046 
7162 
7161 
7163 
7171 
7164 
7165 
7166 
3115 
7167 
7173 


Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pto. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 
Pte. 


Honk,  Name  and  Former  Corps. 

Rumsey,  F..  90th  Winnipeg  Uifies 

Hush,  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Rorke,  F.  ».,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Robblns,  A.  E.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles.... 

Roberts.  S.  C.  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Roberts.  C.  M..  5th  Regiment.  C.  A 

Sherlock,  S.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons.. 

Sherris,  J.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Sinclair,  J.  J.  S.,  6th  Rifles 

Smethurst,  H.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Smith,   James,   6th   Rifles 

Snider,  C.  H..  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Soper.  A.  C.  W.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Somers,  J.  H.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Stewart,  J.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

St.  James,  S.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons... 

Stebblns,  W.  H..  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Talbot,  A.,  34th  Ontario  Batt 

Thompson,  C.  C,  Cth  Rifles 

Thompson,  T.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 

Todd,  J.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Wallace,  W.,  6th  Rifles 

Wallace,  G.,  6th  Rifles 

Welch,   W..  90th   Winnipeg  Rifles 

Western,  T,,  Manitoba  Dragoons 

Whitley,  W.  F..  6th  Rifles 

Wilkins,  G.   H.,   Kaslo   Rifle  Co 

Wilkie,  C.  J.,  6th  Rifles 

Wood,  A.  M.,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Wyatt,  H.  R.,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles 
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Col.-Sergt.  Davies,  R.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

Sergt.  Macbeth,  G.  W.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Sergt.  Bowden,  R.  G.,  2l8t  Essex  Fusiliers 

Sergt.  Sippi,  O.  R.  B.,  7th  Fusiliers 

Sergt.  Gorman,  F.,  27th  Lambton  Batt 

Corpl.  Bothune,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantiy 

Corpl.  Adam,  S.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  Phillips,  G.  R.  S.,  2l8t  Essex  Fusiliers 

Corpl.  Smith,  J.,  22nd  Oxford  Rifles 

Corpl.  Little,  R.   H..   1st  Hussars 

Lee. -Corpl.  Power,  L.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Lee. -Corpl.  Stevenson,  W.  R.,  Royal  Canadian  Reg.  of  Infantry.. 

Lee. -Corpl.  Northwood,  J..  21st  Essex  Fusiliers 

Lce.-Corpl.  Merrix,  A.  E.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Adams.  W.  G.,  7th  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Adair.  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte.  Anderson,  A.  H.,  25th  Elgin  Batt 

Pte.  Andrews,  E.  C,  21st  Essex  F'uslliers 

Pte.  Atkinson,  D.  H..  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Breedon,  J.,  38th  Dufferin  Rifles 

Pte.  Ballard.  I!.  E.,  28th  Perth  Batt 

Pte.  Barr,  II.   B.,  21st   Essex   Fusiliers 

Pte.  Barrett,  P.,  7th  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Baugh,  E.,  Royal  Canadian   Artillery 

Pte.  Beers,  F.  C  2lRt  Essex  F)isiliers 

Pte.  Burger,  H.,  38th  DulTerin  Rifles 
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No. 

7172 

Pte. 

7168 

Pte. 

7169 

Pte. 

7170 

Pte. 

7174 

Pte. 

7175 

Pte. 

3088 

Pte. 

7177 

Pte. 

7176 

Pte. 

7180 

Pte. 

7181 

Pte. 

7179 

Pte. 

7178 

Pte. 

7183 

Pte. 

7182 

Pte. 

7188 

Pte. 

7185 

Pte. 

7184 

Pte. 

7186 

Pte. 

7187 

Pte. 

7189 

Pte. 

7190 

Pte. 

7157 

Pte. 

7192 

Pte. 

7193 

Pte. 

2735 

Pte. 

7191 

Pte. 

7194 

Pte. 

7195 

Pte. 

7196 

Pte. 

7197 

Pte. 

7202 

Pte. 

7200 

Pte. 

7199 

Pte. 

7201 

Pte. 

7198 

Pte. 

7203 

Pte. 

7204 

Pte. 

7205 

Pte. 

7206 

Pte. 

7207 

Pte. 

3206 

Pte. 

7208 

Pte. 

7210 

Pte. 

7209 

Pte. 

3188 

Pte. 

7215 

Pte. 

7211 

Pte. 

7212 

Pte. 

7220 

Pte. 

7213 

Pte. 

7214 

Pte. 

7216 

Pte. 

7217 

Pte. 

7221 

Pte. 

7218 

Pte. 

7089 

Pte. 

3676 

Pte. 

7219 

Pte. 

2499 

Pte. 

Rank,  Nameaud  Former  Co rps. 

Biggs,  J.  C,   2l8t  Kssex  Fusiliers 

Byrne,  W.  J.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Burrell.  H.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Burwell,  A.   E..  6th  FMd  Battery,  C.  A 

Campbell,  F.  W.,  30th  Wellington  Rifles 

Chapman,    W.    H.,    7th    Fusiliers 

Charman,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Coles,   B\   J.,   7th    Fusiliers 

Cole,  A.  E.,  1st  Hussars 

Corley,  J.  B.,  3(ith   Wellington  Rifles 

,  Crockett,  Samuel,  7th  Fusiliers 

Craig,  E.   D.,  2l8t   Essex  Fusiliers 

,  Collins,  W.,  1st  Hussars 

Dalglclsh,  A.  D.,  29th  Waterloo  Batt 

Day,  J.,  20th   Middlesex   Light   Infantry 

Donegan,  J.  A.,  2Gth  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Dolman,   E.   N.,   21st   E.ssex  Fusiliers 

Donahue.  H.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Delmer,  P.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Duff,  J.  B.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Edward,   A.,   22nd   Oxford    Rifles 

Evans,  F.,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Farley,  J.  E.,  2r)th  Elgin  Halt 

Finch,   C.    E..    7th    Fusiliers 

Floyd,  F.  G.  W.,  7th  Fusiliers 

Fox,  W.   H.,  Royal  Canadian   Artillery 

Foote,    Wm.,    29th    Waterloo    Batt 

Gorrle,   W.    B.,    2fith    Middlesex    Light   Infantry 

Graham,   Geo.,   28th    Perth   Batt 

Greene,  C,  2r.th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Green,   W.    J.,    2."ith    Elgin    Batt 

Hill,  J.  C,  26th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

Herrlck,  J.,  7th  Fusiliers 

Hessell,  F.  W..  7th  Fusiliers 

Hyman.  W.  J.,  6th   Field   Battery,  C.   A 

Hennessy,  J.  T.,  7th  Fusiliers 

Ingamells,   P.   C,   1st   Hussars 

Irwin,   R.,  19lh  St.  Catharines  Batt 

Jell,    A.    P.,    21st    Essex    Fusiliers 

Jones,  M.   L.,  3;'.rd   Huron  natt 

Johnston,  K.  G,  27th   Lambton   Batt 

Kingswell,  J.,  Royal  Canndian  Artillery 

I.^onard,  G.  W.,  22nd   Oxford   Rifles 

Little,   G.    n.,    Utth    Ontario   Hatt 

I^ne,   H.,   22nd   Oxford    Rifles 

Lundrigau,  J.,  Royal  (^anadian  Artillery 

McBeth,  G.   A..  7th   Fusiliors 

Mcl^aren,  C.   D.,   "tli    Fusiliers 

McLean,  M.,  2fith   Middlesex   Light  Infantry 

McCalla,  J.,  19th  St.  CiUliaiincs  Matt 

McMahon,  W.  H.,  '.'(ith  .Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

McMillan,  D.  C,  L>Tih  Kaiubton  Batt 

McMurphy,   A..   J(!lh    Miil'ilc'-i^x    Light   Infantry 

Marshall,  A.,  22nd  OWw     .  ifles 

McLean,   A.   R.,   38th    wuffevin    Rifles 

Marentette,  V.  F.,  21st   Esrex   Fusiliers 

Moore,  D.  L.,  Royal  Canadian  Re.;iment  of  Infantry 
Mullins,  E..  Royal  Canadian  Reeinient  of  Infantry.. 

Munro,  G.   H.,  ^fith   Middlespx   I.li,'ht  Infantry 

Nott,  Wm.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 
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No,  Hunk,  Nuinc  aud  I'oruuT  Corps. 

7223  Pte.  Odium,  V.,  22n(l  Oxford  Uilles 

7224  Fie.  Odium,  G.,  22nd  Oxford  Uillcs 

7225  Pte.  I'addon,  A.  E.,  2l8t  Essex  Fusiliers 

7228  |Pte.  Piper,  T.  J.,  2Gth  Middlo8<'x  Light  Infiiiury 

7227      Pte.  Pine),  (i.   F..  7th   Fusiliers 

7226  Pte.  Peart,  E.  \V..  28th  Perth  IJatt 

7229  Pte.  Powell,  J.,  29th  Waterloo  Itatt 

3264      Pte.  Purceli,  J.  J.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

7231  Pte.  Keed,  W.  G.,  7th  Fusiliers 

7232  Pte.  Reid,  1).  A.,  21st  Essex  Fusiliers 

7233  Pte.  Redge,  C,  7th  Fusiliers .■ 

7235  Pte.  Robinson,  J.   15.,  21st   Essex   Fusiliers 

7230  Pte.  Rae,  A.  H.,  2t;th  Midditsex  Muht  Infantry 

7234  Pte.  Rori.son,  C.  K.,  21st  Essex  Fusiliers 

72,'J9      Pte.  SeoU,  C.  R..  27th  hanililon  Matt 

7236  Pte.  Smith,  R.,  2Gth  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

7237  Pte.  Stanhury,  F.  G..  2.")th  Elgin  Halt 

7238  Pte.  Sutherland,  J.,  2.'ith  Elgin  Hatl 

7243  ;Pte.  Taylor,  E..   1st  Hussars 

7240  Pte.  Taylor,  G..  1st   Hussars 

3246      Pte.  Thompson,  C.  O.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillciy 

7242  Pte.  Trolley,  F.  IL,  2t;th  Middle.sex  Light  Infantry.... 

7241  Pte.  Turner,  F.  W.,  6th  Field  Mattery,  C.  A 

7096  Pte.  Tutt,  T.,  Royal  Cai.adian  Regiment  of  Infantry. . . 

7244  Pte.  Warden.  A.  E..  7th  Fusiliers 

7251  Pte.  Webb.  A.   H.,  33rd   Huron  Halt 

7245  Pte.  West.  W.,  7th  Fusiliers 

7250     Pte.  Westaway,  H.,  25th  Elgin   Patt 

7246  Pte.  Wells,  .las.,  30th   Wellington   Rillis 

7252  Pte.  Wheateroft,  A.  H.,  7th  Fusiliers 

7254  Pte.  White,  C...  21st   Essex   Fusiliers 

7255  Pte.  White,  W.,  21st  Essex  Fusiliers 

7247  Pte.  Wilson.  A.  R.,  33rd  Huron  Matt 

7263      Pte.  V/higham,  R.  D.,  (!th  Field  Mattery.  C.  A 

7248  Pte.  Woodliffe,  G.  W..  7th  Fusiliers 

7249  Pte.  Woodward,  A.  \V.,  2i;th  Middlesex  Light  Infantry 

7256  Pte.  Woodyatt,  W.  H.,  Tlh   Fusiliers 

7159     Pte.  Wilson,  H.  R.,  22nd  Oxford  Rifles 

"C"  COMPANY,  TORONTO. 


Military  DIgtrtct. 


813 
7301 
7302 
7303 
7304 
7305 
7308 
7307 
7364 
7309 
7310 
7351 
7313 
7314 
7318 
7317 
7324 
7325 
7316 


Col.-Sergt.  Campbell,  J.  S.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Sergt.  Meattie,  A.,  Queen's  Own  Rilles 

Sergt,  Middleton,  H.  .1..  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Sergt.  McGregor,   A.,   4Sth    Highlanders 

Sergt.  Ramage,  .1.  H.,  S-lCth  Peel  Matt 

Corpl.  Dixon,  H.  W.  A..  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Corpl.  Freemanlle,  A.  H.  O.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Corpl.  Rutherford,   F.   H.,   l.'lth  Matt 

Corpl.  McGee,  K.,  R.  M.  C.  Cadet 

Corpl.  Hoskins,  R.  W.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

jLce.-Corpl.   Ramsay,  J.  F.,  4Sth   Highlanders 

L<e. -Corpl.  Hodgins.  E.  W.,  Governor  General's  Mody  Guard 

Pte.  Allen,  L.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Anderson,   F.   T.,   3[th   Norfolk  Rilles 

Pte.  Maldwin,  Jno.,  4Sth   Highlanders 

Pte.  Manton.  T.  H..  48lh  Highlanders 

Pte.  niaek,  N.  T)..  35th  Simeoe  Foresters 

Pte.  Mlair,  F'..  48th  Highlanders 

Pte.  Bird,  B.  M.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 
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Na 

7323 

Pte. 

7319 

Pte. 

7320 

Pte. 

7321 

Pte. 

7322 

Pte. 

7315 

Pte. 

7328 

Pte. 

7330 

Pie. 

7329 

Pte. 

7327 

Pte. 

7331 

Pte. 

788 

Pte. 

7326 

Pte. 

7332 

Pte. 

7333 

Pte. 

7334 

Pte. 

7336 

Pte. 

7335 

Pte. 

7337 

Pte. 

7338 

Pte. 

7340 

Pte. 

7339 

Pte. 

7343 

Pte. 

7341 

Pte. 

7342 

Pte. 

4272 

Pte. 

7349 

Pte. 

7345 

Pte. 

7350 

Pte. 

7346 

Pte. 

7344 

Pte. 

7412 

Pte. 

7348 

Pte. 

7347 

Pte. 

7352 

Pte. 

7353 

Pte. 

7354 

Pte. 

7355 

Pte. 

7356 

Pte. 

7357 

Pte. 

7358 

Pte. 

7306 

Pte. 

7359 

Pte. 

7369 

Pte. 

7371 

Pte. 

7370 

Pte. 

7372 

Pte. 

7368 

Pte. 

4245 

Pte. 

7361 

Pte. 

7365 

Pte. 

5099 

Pte. 

7360 

Pte. 

7367 

Pte. 

7362 

Pte. 

4105 

Pte. 

7363 

Pte. 

7366 

Pte. 

7373 

Pte. 

7376 

Pte. 

Rank,  Name  and  Former  Corps. 

Bingham,  H.  S..  35th  Simcoe  Foresters 

Blight,   W.    S.,   Queen's   Own    Rifles 

Brettingham,  W.  P.  R.,  12th   York  Rangers 

Brunton,   H.   G,  12th    York   Rangers 

Burkhart,  F.,  29th  Waterloo  Batt 

Butler,  W.  B.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

.  Calvert,    F.    M.,    10th    Royal    Grenadiers 

,  Callahan,  H.  A.,  35th  Simcoe  Foresters 

Christie,  D.  H.,  37th  Haldlmand  Rifles 

,  Cassel,  K.  J.,  13th  Batt 

Curtis,  W.  R.,  31st  Gray  Batt 

,  Coggins,  A.   E.,  Royal   Canadian   Dragoons 

,  Cozzens,    H.,   31st   Gray   Batt 

,  Cuthbert,  F.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Dangerfleld,  A.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Davidson,  J.,  12lh  York  Rangers 

Day,  E.  C,  Governor  General's  Bo<ly  Guard 

Dunham,  F.   H.,  48th  Highlanders 

Eakins,  O.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Ellis,  G.  S.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Fawcett,  J.  N.,  12th  York  Rangers 

Findlay,    J.    H.,    16    F.    B.    Co 

Graham,   T.    H.,    12th    York    Rangers 

,  Grant,  W.  H.,  48th  Highlanders 

,  Gray,  N.,  S.  S.  Marie  Rifle  Co 

Haines,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Hector,  F.  T.  D.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Hendry,  M.,  13th  Batt 

Henderson,  R.  H.,  35th  Simcoe  Foresters 

Hewett,  W.  H.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Holland,  W.  C.  S.,  77th  Wentworth  Batt 

Holland,  J.,  iMll 

Hopeson,  C.  W.,  48th  Highlanders 

Hornibrook,  J.  L.,  48th  Highlanders 

Inglestrom,   F.,   Queen's  Own   Rifles 

Ironside,  G.   M.,   Toronto  Police 

Jones,  N.  J.,  31st  Grey  Batt 

,  Jordan,  Jos.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Kennedy,  Jas.,  10th  Royal  Grenadler.s 

Kldner,  R.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Leng,  J.  L.,  ?Oth  Royal  Grenadiers 

I^orsch,  F.  D.,  48th  Highlanders 

iMve,  W.  M.,  37th  Haldlmand  Rifles 

Machin,   H.    A.,   12th   York   Rangers 

Manlon,  W.  T.,   10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Martin,  G.  P.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Morley,  N.  L.,  4Sth  Highlanders 

Mitchell.  J.  A.,  48th  Highlanders 

Morse,  T.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

McColl,  A.,  Toronto  Police  

McCosh,  P.,  35th  Simcoe  Foresters 

McCuish,  D.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

McGlverin,   L.,    Queen's    Own    Rifles 

McHugh,  B.,  lOlh  Royal  Grenadiers 

McKenzle.   L.    C,    48th    Highlanders 

McLaughlin,  R.  H.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

McNlsh,  M.,  48th  Highlanders 

McPherson,  D.,  48th  Highlanders 

Noble,   D.   A..   38th   Dufferln   Rifles 

Page,  F.  C,  Governor  General's  Body  Guard 
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Wo. 

911 
7374 
7376 
7312 
7377 
7381 
7379 
7380 
7383 
7378 
7382 
7388 
7389 
7391 
7390 
7386 
7387 
7385 
7384 
7393 
7392 

791 
4267 
7394 
7395 
7396 
7397 
7398 
42C3 
7411 
7399 
7405 
7406 
7401 
7402 
4270 
7407 
7408 
7400 
7403 
7311 
7404 
4279 
7409 
7410 


4111 
7465 
7540 
7479 
7489 
4254 
7498 
7555 
7484 
7463 
4065 
7646 


Rank,  Name  and  Former  Corpi. 

Pte.  Parry,  C.  B.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Pte.  Perry,  S.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Pte.  Preston,  D.  O.,  44th  Lincoln  and  VVelland  Batt 

Bugler  Pringle,  R.,  S.  S.  Marie  Rifle  Co 

Pte.  Rasberry,  J.,  77th  Wentworth  Batt 

Pte.  Rae,  F.   A.,  34th  Ontario  Batt 

Pte.  Ridway.  E.  H.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Robson,  A.,  13th   Batt 

Pte.  Rogers.  W.  R.,  44th  Lincoln  and  Welland  Batt 

Pte.  Rooke,   \V.   J.,    Queen's   Own    Rifles 

Pte.  Rorke,   J.    H.,   3l8t  Grey   Batt 

Pte.  Seager,   Jno.,   Queen's  Own   Rifles 

Pte.  Seymour,  C,   10th   Royal  Grenadiers 

Pte.  Sherrltt,    A.    W.,    38th    Dufferln    Rifles 

Pte.  Simpson,  G.  C.  M.,  12th  York  Rangers 

Pte.  Smith,  J.,  48th    Highlanders 

Pte.  Smith,  G.   M.,   48th   Highlanders 

Pte.  Solarl,   J.,    10th   Royal   Grenadiers 

Pte.  Spence,  J.  D ,  48th  Highlanders 

Pte.  Stewart,  M.  M.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Sutton,  J.  H..  13th  Batt 

Pte.  Thompson,  0..  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Pte.  Thompson,  W.  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

Pte.  Tice,  C,  Nil 

Pte.  Tomllnson,  C,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Travers,  W.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Pte.  Usher,  J.  F.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Vaiidewater,  W.  J.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  VanNorman,  A.  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

Pte.  Vlcary,  S.,  S.  S.  Marie  Rifle  Co 

Pte.  Vickers,  J.  R.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Pte.  Wallace,  T.  G..  36th  Peel   Batt 

Pte.  Warde,  S.  M.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Warren,  W.  C,  13th  Batt 

Pte.  Warwick,  W.   H.,   13th   Batt 

Pte.  Watson,  R.  G.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Weir,  F.  E.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Weller,    E.    T.,    48th    Highlanders 

Pte.  Wilson,  J.  A.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Pte.  Wilson,  N.  W.,  Queen's  Own   Rifles 

Bugler  Williams,  D.  F.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Whitehead,  J.,  48th  Highlanders 

Pte.  Wright,  D.  M.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Young,   H.,  Queen's  Own   Rifles 

Pte.  Young,  R.,  Queen's  Own  Rifles 

"D"  COMPANY,  OTTAWA  AND  KINGSTON. 

Col.-Sergt.  Thompson,  C.  H.,  Royal  Canadian  Reg.  of  Infantry. . 

Sergt.  Chltty,  L.  M.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Sergt.  Ross,   A.   L.,  30th  Wellington   Rifles 

Sergt,  Carruthers,  B.,  14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles 

Sergt,  Eaglcson,  S.  II.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Corpl.  Gllmour,  W.  .1.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry... 

Corpl.  Hulme,  G.  O.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Thomas,  J.  M.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards  

Corpl.  Ellard,  J.  F.  G.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Corpl  Brady,   W.   S.,  43rd   Ottawa  and   Carleton   Rifles 

Lce.-Corpl.  Johnston,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 
Lce.-Corpl.  Southey,  E.  C,  46th  Durham  Batt 


HlllUry  DUtriol. 
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Na 

7529 
7501 
7451 
7453 
7513 
7464 
7457 
7456 
7458 
7459 
7460 
7462 
7461 
7455 
7454 
7477 
7467 
4260 
7475 
7469 
7470 
7478 
74'i4 
7468 
6092 
7471 
7466 
7473 
7472 
7476 
7566 
7452 
7481 
7482 
7483 
7480 
7485 
6551 
7487 
7503 
7486 
7488 
7490 
7493 
7492 
7491 
7494 
7496 
7495 
3491 
7497 
7565 
7500 
7499 
7510 
7512 
7504 
7511 
7508 
7506 


Rank,  Name  «nd  Former  Corp*. 

I^e.-Corpl.  McNalr,  J.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

I>?e.-Corp).  Lyon.  O.  U.  D.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

I'le.  Auger,   E.,  Governor  General's   Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Ault.  C.  E..  14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Uliles 

Bugler  Cawdron,  A.  J.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards.. 

Pte.  Clunle.    P.,   Nil 

Pte.  Bartlett,  E.  D.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  RIHes 

Pte.  Benbow,   H.    A.,   Governor  General's    Foot   Guards 

Pte.  Bennett,  A.,   Princess   Louise  Dragoon  Guards 

Pte.  BoLster,  H.  G.,  Cobourg  Garrison  Artillery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Bolyea,  A.  W.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Bradshaw,  J.  L.   H.,  16th  Prince  Edward  Batt 

Pte.  Bull,  E.  W.    Cobourg  Co.,  C.  A 

Pte.  Mums,  O.  1.,  1  r,i  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Burns.,   R.,  Gi      rnor  General's  f^oot  Guards 

Pte.  Cunnington,  R.   15th  Argyle  Light   Infantry 

Pte.  Cairns,  J.  S.,  2i.d  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Chidlow    ',  Royil  Canadln     Kegiment  of  Infantry.... 

Pte.  Clarke     "    P.,  4ard  Otta    a  and  Carleton  Uilies 

Pte.  CloHier,  A.,  Gov«rn;  r   General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Cluu,  N.   W.  H     >3rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles.... 

Pte.  Cockburn,  G    G..  Cobourg  Co.,  C.  A 

Pte.  Coleman,  .T   i).,  13rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Cotton,  ii.,  4;;td  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Cotterell,  A.,  RovbI  Canadian  Roglment  of  Infantry. . . . 

Pte.  Cram,  J.  A.  C,  4i!n.l  Lanark  and  Renfrew  Batt 

Pte.  Craig,  C.  E.,  43rd  Ottav.a  a-  i  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Croft,   F,   16th    Prince   Edward    L.uL 

Pte.  Croft,   P.  C,  42nd   Lanark  and  Renfrew  Batt 

Pte.  Cunningham,  R.  J.,  20th  Halton  Riflra 

Pte.  Dalberg,  R.  P.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. . 

Pte.  DesLauriers,   E.,   Princess  Louise  Dragoon   Guar-ls 

Pte.  Deuchars,  G.  D.,  43rd   Ottawa  and  Curleton   Rifles 

Pte.  Dunlop,  E.,  14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Donaldson,  C.  A.,  41st  Brockvlile  Rifles 

Pte.  Dunlop,  J.  R.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Eby,    D.  M.,  14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Escobel,  N.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Flemmlng,  A.  J.,  43  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Foden,   W.  J.,  47th   Frontenac  Batt 

Pte.  Foster,  P.  R.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Frye,  C.  E.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Gallagher,  J.,  43rd   Ottawa  and  Carleton   Rifles 

Pte.  Gibson,  C.  A.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Gilmour,   A.    E.,   43rd   Ottawa  and   Carleton    Rifle 

Pte.  Graham,  J.  D.  H.,  Princess  Louise  Dragoon  Guards.. 

Pte.  Haig,  H.  G.,  2nd  Fiold  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Hatton,  J.,   14th   Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Hogan,   J.   R.,   41st   Brockvillo  Rifles 

Pte.  Hennessy,  J.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

Pte.  Holland,  C,  16th  Prince  Edward  Batt 

Pte.  Hugall,    P.,   Royal    Canadian    Artillery 

Pte.  Jackson,  C.  E.   E.,  37th  Haldimand   Rifles 

Pte.  Jones,  H.  H.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pl.\  Jjaird,  A.,  late  Royal   Canadian   Artillery 

Pte.  I^mothe,  G.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  I^atimer,  W.  R.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Large,  A.  L.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Lawrence,  W.  R.,  59th  Stormont  and  Glengarry  Batt.. 
Pte.  I.«wis,   Z.    R.   E.,   N.   W.   M.    Police 
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No. 

7502 
7509 
7507 
7527 
7518 
7517 
7515 
7516 
7525 
7524 
7523 
7522 
7514 
7520 
7521 
7519 
7528 
7526 
7531 
7533 
7535 
6320 
7530 
7532 
7534 
8004 
7536 
4259 
7538 
7103 
7537 
7542 
7541 
7539 
7544 
7543 
7550 
5748 
5747 
?549 
7545 
7551 
7554 
7553 
5572 
7558 
7556 
7557 
7564 
7563 
7562 
7561 
7560 
7659 


4026 
5120 
7603 
5136 
7622 


Rank,  Name  and  Former  Corps. 

IPte.  Living,  F.  J.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Lynn,  F'.,  15th  Argyle  Llglit  Infantry 

IPte.  LeBeau,  L.  P.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

jPte.  McCauley,  A.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Martin,  W.  A.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Martin,  H.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Mason,  C.  P.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Mattliews,  A.  J.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Malloclt,  E.  St.  J.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Major,  J.,  56th   Grenvilie  Batt 

Pte.  Mills,  W.  W.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Mitchell,  N.  42nd  Lanarlt  and  Renfrew  Batt 

Pte.  Morgans,  E.  F.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Morrison,  W.  A.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Morin,  J.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Morrison,  C.   R.,  3rd  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

iPte.  McCullough,  C,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  MacRae,  R.  A.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Riflrs 

Pte.  McConnell,  J.  P.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  McCormacli,  A.  J.,  14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles. . 

Pte.  McCoy,  R.,  15th  Argyle  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  McDonald,  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

Pte.  McFiidden,  F.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  McLennan,  J.  A.,  59th  Stormont  and  Glengarry  liatt.. 

Pte.  McCrea,   J.   M.,   45th   Victoria   Batt 

Pte.  Padmore,  G.  T.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Pte.  Parr.,  W.  B.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Peters,  A.  E.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

Pte.  Phillips,  G.,   15th   Argyle   Light   Infantry 

Pte.  Prior,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Porteous,  R.   W.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Ritchie,  W.  J.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Ross,  W.  J.  H.,  Dominion  Police 

Pte.  Rowley,  J.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Schwltzer,  W.  C,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Shillington,  W.  J.  H.,  Princess  Louise  Dragoon  Guards. . 

Pte.  Small,  H.  C,  42nd  Lanark  and  Renfrew  Batt 

Pte.  Smith,  J.  F.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Smith,  W.  A.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Ptp.  Spenco,  C.  T.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Street,  L.  J.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Swan,  N.  W.  D.,  14th  Princess  of  Wales  Own  Rifles 

Pte.  Taylor,  A.  H.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Corpl.  Thomas,  C.  T.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 

Pte.  Thompson,  R.  R.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Tilley,  G.,  49th  Hastings  Rifles 

Pte.  Turner,  R.  H.,  41st  Brockville  Rifles 

Pte.  Turpin,  T.  J.,  Cobourg  Co.,  C.  A 

Pte.  Wall,  A.,  10th  Prince  Edward  Batt 

Pte.  Walker,  L.  C,  Ifith  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Wendt,  W.  G.,  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

Pte.  Williamson,  A.  T.  L.,  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards. . 

|Pte.  Wood,  F.  H..  43rd  Ottawa  and  Carleton  Rifles 

|Pte.  Wright,  H.  O.,  Princess  Louise  Dragoon  Guards 


Military 


District. 

4 

3 


"E"  COMPANY,   MONTREAL. 

Col.-Sergt.  Young,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Sergt.  Allan,  ,1.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Sergt.  Adams,  .1.  A.,  Sth  Royal  Rifles 

Corpl.  Baugh,  T.  E.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. . 
Corpl.  Downey,   O.,   Nil 
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No. 
7634 
7636 
5124 
7633 
7658 
7602 
7601 
7604 
7605 
7606 
7607 
7608 
7609 
7610 
7611 
7612 
7616 
7614 
7615 
7616 
7617 
7618 
5114 
7620 
7621 
7619 
7623 
7624 
7625 
7626 
7627 
7628 
7629 
7630 
7632 
7631 
7635 
7637 
5116 
7639 
7717 
7640 
7638 
7642 
7643 
7646 
7644 
5102 
7647 
7645 
7641 
7648 
7649 
7650 
7651 
7716 
7656 
7657 
7655 
7653 
7662 


Rank,  Name  and  Former  Corps. 

Corpl.  Gardner,  J.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Corpl.  Goodfellow,  R.,  5lh  Royal  Scots 

Corpl.  Moody,  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry... 

Lce.-Corpl.   Frawley.  W.   M.  C,  3rd  Victoria  RiHes 

Lce.-Corpl.  Molyneux,  C.  R.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Allan,  C.   E.,  5th   Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Ackerman,  F.,  9th  Voltigeurs  de  Quebec 

Pte.  Allmand,  W.  W.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Aspell,   T.  J.,   1st  Prince  of   Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Bach,   R.   C,   Ist  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Bailey,  J.,  2nd  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Barry,  C.   H.,  No  corps 

Pte.  Bigelow,  J.  A.,  late  N.  W.  M.  Police 

Pte.  Bolt,  G.  H.,  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Byford,  R.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Byers,  R.   T.,  3rd  Victoria  Rilles 

Pte.  Carter,   M.,   2nd   Regiment,  C.   A 

Pte.  Campbell,  C.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Canty,  R.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Carter,  W.,  2nd  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Clarke.   R.   C,  2nd   Regiment,  C.   A 

Pte.  Coates,   H.  W.,  5th   Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Cox,  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Crotty,  P.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Currie,  I.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.   Corner,   F.   G.,  5th    Royal   Scots 

Pte.  Dawson.  A.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Delaney,   M.  .T.,  8th   Royal   Rifles 

Pte.  Doyle.  T.  H.   M.,  5th  Royal   Scots 

Pte.  Durkee,  A.   A.,  3rd   Victoria   Rifles 

Pte.  Dynes,  E.  J.,  Q.  O.   Can.   Hussars 

Pte.  Ersklne,    F..    5th    Royal   Scots 

Pte.  Fisher,  H.,  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Fisher,  R.  L.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.   Fowler,  W.,  Royal   Canadian   Regiment  of   Infantry. 

Pte.  Fraser,   H.,   41st  Brockvilie  Rifles 

Pte.  Gamble,  J.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Ite.  Gorman,  J.  F.,  3rd  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Graham,   R.,   Royal   Canadian   Regiment   of   Infantry. 

Pte.  Greenlny,  G.,  54th  Richmond  Batt 

Pte.  Harding,  E.,  No  corps   

Pte,  Hill.  J.  K.,  8th  Royal  Rlfies 

Pte.  Gunn,   R.,   51  li    Royal    Scots 

Pte.  Hale,  W.  J.,  5lh  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Hampson,   G,.  Bth   Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Hannaford.  A.,  Bth  Royal  Scotn 

Pte.  Hawkins.  J.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Hayes,  R.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Hayward,  H..  53rd  Sherbrooke  Batt 

Pte.  Home,  F.,  Queen's  Own  Canadian  Hussars 

Pte.  Hynes.  P.,  5th   Royal   Scots 

Pte.  Irwin.  F.  B..  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  James,  A.,  First  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Jones,  F..  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Jeffrey,  W.,  5th  Royal  Scots   

Pte.  Jeffrey,  J.  W..  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Kealey.  M.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Kelly,  E  .  Ist  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte,  Lecouteur,  R.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte,  ]jee.  F.,  Q,  O.  Can,  Hussars 

Pte.  Lewis,  C.  E.,  Ist  Prince  of  Wales  FuBillers 
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No. 
7G54 
7666 
7665 
7664 
7662 
7666 
7663 
7659 
7667 
7661 
7668 
7674 
7669 
5094 
7673 
7671 
7675 
7672 
7670 
7676 
7677 
7G7.S 
7679 
7681 
5112 
7682 
7680 
7683 
7684 
7685 
7686 
7687 
7688 
7689 
7690 
7691 
7693 
7692 
7695 
7694 
7697 
7698 
7696 
7701 
7699 
7702 
7700 
7706 
7707 
7708 
7713 
7709 
7712 
7710 
7711 
7705 
7704 
7715 
7714 


Hunk,  Name  atitl  Kurincr  Corps. 

Pte.  Lister,  C,  Nil 

Ptc.  Malin,  J.,  5th  Uoyai  Si'ots 

Pte.  Margin,  H.,  2n(l  Ucginu-nt,  C.  A 

Pte.  Martin,  A.,  2ii(l  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Meade,  U.,  2nil  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Miildieton,  F.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fnsillers 

Pte.  Mitchell,  H.,  :ird  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Moore,  T.,  1).  Y.  R.  Can.  Hussars 

Pte.  Murphy,  1)..  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Murray,  W.  R.,  Sth  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Murdoch,  W.  A.  H..  2nd  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  MacDonald.  J.  A.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Ptc.  McCann,  .1.,  Sth  Royal  Ritles 

Pte.  McGill,  n.  R.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Pte.  McOoldrick,  J.,  5lh  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Mclver,  W.,  5th  Roval  Scots 

Pie.  McLean,  R.  G.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Ptc.  McLeod,  N.  M.,  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  McQueen,  A.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Nash,  T.  U.,  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Nicklo,  C.  R.,  3rd  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  O'Brien,  J.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Pte.  O'Mcara,  J.,  Sth  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Philips,  J.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Piatt,  J.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Pope,  A.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Porter,  W.,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Ptc.  Prince,  R.  H.,  2nd  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Price,  A.  J.,  Nil 

Pte.  Robarts,  G.  P.,  2nd  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Rupert,  E.,  85th  Batt 

Pte.  Ryan,  P.,  Nil  

Pte.  Richardson,  F.,  Nil   

Pte.  Shaw,  A.  C,  3d  Victoria  Rifle.s 

Pte.  Shaw,  R.  N.,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Sheehan,  M.,  Q.  O.  Can.  Hussars 

Pte,  SteminK,  W„  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Swift,  M.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Sword,  A.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Sword,  D.  C,  1st  Prince  of  Wales  Fusileer.s 

Pte.  Thomas,  A.  P.,  D.  Y.  R.  Can.  Hussars 

Ptc.  Thomas,  G.  W.,  5th  Royal  Scots 

iPtc.  Travers,  H.  B.,  25th  Klgin  Batt 

jPte.  Treggett,  J.,  Q.  0.  Can.  Hussars 

|Pte.  TuUoch,  A.  J.,  5th  Rcyal  Scots 

Pte.  Turner,  A.  J.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Tweddell,  W.,  Sth  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Walters,  ,1.  11.,  5th  Koyal  Scots 

Pte.  Walker,  H.  IT.,  54th  Richmond  Batt 

Pte.  Wasdell,  F.,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

iPtc,  Wardle,  G,,  53(1  Sherlirooke  Bntt 

iPte.  White,  A.,  54th   Richmond  Batt 

IPte,  Wilkin,  W,,  5th  Royal  Scots 

jPte.  Wilklns,  A.  W,,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

|Pte.  Williams,  H..  53d  SherhrooUe  Batt 

Pte.  Wright,  P.  K.,  Sth  Royal  Rifles 

IPte.  Wright,  .1.,  Sth  Royal  Riflrs 

jPte,  Yelland,  J.,  5th  Roynl  Scots 

Pte,  Youngson,  J.  S.,  5th  Royal  Scots 
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No. 

7808 
7867 
7832 
6550 
7869 
7871 
7878 
7840 
7839 
7812 
7800 
7799 
7781 
7824 
7797 
7841 
7809 

783 
7817 
7804 
6322 

657 
7821 
7768 
7842 
7769 
7819 
7843 
7844 
7836 
7826 
7770 
7786 
7806 
7813 
7858 
7859 
7845 
7827 
7865 
7846 
7816 
7872 
6450 
7780 
7811 
7771 
7860 
7828 
7802 
7822 
6331 
6328 
7838 
7861 
7829 
7880 
7772 
7873 


"F"  COMPANY,  QUEBEC. 

Hank,   Name  and   Furmer  Coriid. 

Sergt.  Bessette,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Sergt.  Pepplatt,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Sergt.  Polkinhorn,  J.,  G2d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Corpl.  Peterson,  C.  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Corpl.  Withey,  U.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  McDonald,  J.  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte.  Warren,  C,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  Vallee,  L.  C,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Lee. -Corpl.  Uesjardins,  J.  F.,  Goth  Mount  Royal  Rilles 

Lce.-Corpl.  Gratton,  E.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Col. -Sergt.  Lafleur,  L.  E..  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte.  Arnton,  C.  S.,  2nd  Regt.,  C.  A 

Pte.  Anthony,  P.,  Nil   

Pte.  Atkinson,  G.,  8th  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Barclay,  C.  N.,  D.  Y.  R.  C.  Hrs 

Pte.  Bagot,  A.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Baniford,  W..  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Baldwin,  C,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Pte.  Beaupre,  C,  85th  Batt 

Pte.  Brown,  H.,  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Pte.  Brown,  H.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Brooker,  L.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Pte.  Bouck,  L.,  Nil    

Pte.  Bower,  J.  W..  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Carbonneau,  E.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Casey,  J.  E.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Champagne,  M.,  1st  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Chatel,  A.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Cloutier,  J.  W.,  80th  Nicolet  Batt 

Pte.  Chisholm,  A.  W.,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Cooper,  W.,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

IMP.  Conley,  F.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

1'      (^owgill,  H.,  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 

Pte.  Curphy,  J.,  Nil 

Pte.  D'Amour,  J.,  9th  Voltigeurs  do  Quebec 

Pte.  Demers,  A.,  9th  Voltigeurs  de  Quebec 

Pte.  Dolbec,  L.,  9th  Voltigeurs  de  Quebec 

Pte.  Donahue,  F.,  late  Gth  U.  S.  Infantry 

Pte.  Downing,  W..  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Duhanu'l,  J.  W.,  Sfith  Three  Rivers  Batt 

Pte.D'Orsonnens,  G.,  80th  Nicolet  Batt 

Pte,  Duberger,  A.,  1st  P'leld  Battery.  C.  A 

Pte.  Dixon,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte.  Eite,  Wm.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Fancy,  J.  G.,  Nil 

Pte.  Forest,  H.,  Gist  Montmagny  and  L'Islet  Batt 

Pte.  Gates,  L.  H.,  03d  Cumberland  Baft 

Pte.  GIngras,  J.,  9th  Voltlgeur  de  Quebec 

Pte.  Orecia,  J.,  G2d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pie.  Harrison,  R.,  2d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Harrison,  Chas.,  2d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Harvey,  R.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Hennessy,  B.  R.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Pte.  Hill,  E.,  9th  Voltigeurs  de  Quebec 

Pte.  Hudon,  J.  A.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Pte.  Hunlf-r,  W.,  G2d  St.  John  FuBlliers 

Pte.  Hubley.  10.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte,  Irwin,  W,,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  1  vers,  M.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 
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No. 
7847 
7810 
78t)2 
7818 
7808 
7879 
7874 
7814 
785G 
7795 
7849 
7820 
7848 
7782 
7785 
7850 
7831 
7897 
7830 
7876 
G5G5 
7801 
7875 
7805 
6579 
7773 
7774 
7775 
7851 
7863 
7852 
7796 
7833 
7853 
7834 
7835 
7854 
7870 
7777 
7778 
7877 
7836 
7823 
7776 
7803 
7855 
7881 
7856 
7815 
7779 
7805 
6559 
7837 
6585 
7864 
6580 
7798 
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Rank,  N'ame  and  Former  Corps. 

Jette,  O.,  05th  Mount  Royal  Hides 

Jewell,  T.,  Xih  Uoyal  Rifles 

Jobin,  K.,  !)ih  Voltigeurs  ile  Quebec 

Larue,  I..,  .S7th  Quebec  Hatt 

Lambkin,  H.  J.,  8lli  Royal  Rifles 

Lamoureux,  K..  Royal  Canadian  Artillery.. 
Lavi'i'duie,  K.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery.... 

Lefebure,  \V.,  9th  VoltiReurs  de  Quebec 

Lescarbeau,  K.  X.,  6."/lh  Mount  Royal  Rifles. 

Lightbound,  C  R.,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

Leveillee,  L.,  65th  .Mount  Royal  Rifles 

68th  King's  County  HatL 

,  i;5th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

O.,  12lh  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

J..  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons.... 
L.  C,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 


Lewis,  O. 
Len-.ay,  \. 
MathcHon, 
Medhurst, 
Midland, 

Monteith,  .L,  62d  St.  ,John  Fusiliers 

Montizambert,  11.,  Cd  Victoria  Rifles 

McKlhin;'y,  J.,  62il  St.  .lohn  Fusiliers 

.McNeil,  J.  D.,  Royal  Canadian  .Xrtillery 

McColloni,  G.  IL,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry.. 

McDonald,  R.  I).,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

Mcintosh,  M.,  Roval  Canadian  Artillery 

MacTaggart,  .1.  W.,  Nil 

M(  l.aughlin,  II.  P.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

McMillan,  A.,  Lst  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

M(  Millan,  W.,  93d  Cumberland  Hatt 

Orman,  C,  93d  Cuml)erland  Malt 

Pa(iuette.  G.,  S7th  Quebec  Hatt 

Plamondon,  ,1.,  9th  Voltigeurs  de  Quebec 

Proulx.  II. ,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Rae,  .J.  P.,  3rd  Victoria  Rifles 

Raymond,  .1.  \V..  (;L'd  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Remy,  J.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Redmond,  C,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Robertson,  J.  II.,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Roy,  A.,  89th  Temiscouata  and  Rimouski  Ratt 

Rol)erts,  W.  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Scott.  J.  A.,  93d  Cumberland  Hatt 

Sievert,  J.,  93d  Cumberland  Hatt 

Souiy,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Smith,  L.,  62(1  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Strong,  F.  II.,  Nil 

Sutton,  G.  J.,  93d  Cumberland  Ratt 

Sutlii-rland,  A.,  D.  Y.  R.  C.  Hrs 

Tapin,  ,1.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

Tattersiill,  11.  C,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

Tes.sier,  K.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

'riicriault.  A.,  9th  Voltlgeur  de  Quebec 

ThompHon,  W.  H.,  93d  Cumberland  Datt 

Touchette,  J.,  65th  Mount  Royal  Rifles 

I'tton,  F.  \V.,  Roval  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Walsh,  J..  62d  St.  John   Fusiliers 

Warren,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Wiseman,  N.,  9th  Voltigeurs  de  Quebec 

Woodnrd,  F.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Wylie,  R.  R„  2d  Regiment,  C,  A 
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No. 
6553 
2399 
3176 
3231 
3229 
7976 
8004 
6656 
7915 
3261 
6321 
7901 
7902 
7903 
7904 
6360 
7905 
7906 
7907 
7908 
7909 
7910 
7911 
6330 
7912 
7913 
7914 
7916 
7917 
7918 
7919 
7920 
7921 
7922 
7923 
7924 
8006 
7925 
7926 
6448 
7927 
7928 
2929 
7929 
7930 
7932 
6554 
7933 
7934 
7935 
7936 
7937 
7938 
7939 
79-10 
7941 
7942 
7943 
7944 


O"  COMPANY,   NEW  BRT^NSWICK   AND  PRINCE  EDWARD 

Kauk,  NameuiiU  l''urmer  corps. 
Col.-Sergt.  Charlton,  Chs.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 
Sergt.   Sheldon,  Alfred.  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Sergt.  Russell,  Joseph,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Sergt.  Hessian,  Edmund.  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  Morrison,  James,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  Pringle,   James,  "1st    York   Uatt 

Corpl.  Withers,  Frederick,  W..  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Corpl.  Wallace,  William  V^,  Royal  Canadian  Reg.  of  Infantry. 

Corpl.  Coomhs,  Kred.  William,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Lce.-Corpl.  Ward,  George,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 
Lee. -Corpl.  Miller,  Hugh,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Adams,  Geo.  Fred,  8th  Hussars 

Pte.  Addison,  Joseph,  02d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Aitken,  Joseph  .M.,  71st  York  Batt 

Pte.  Anslovv,  Charles,  12th  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Baker,  Warren,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Bishop,   William,  74th  Batt 

Pte.  Ifoudreau,  John,  Charlotteiown  Engineer  Co 

Pte.  BownesH,  Ernest  William,  82d  Queen's  County  Batt 

Pte.  Hurnside,  James,  3d   Regiment,  C.   A 

Pte.  Brace,  Nelson  T.,  Charlotteiown  Engineer  Co 

Pte.  Brown,   Herbert  Henry,  82(1  Queen's  County   Batt 

Pte.  Bryant,  William,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Campbell,  Gcoige,  Royal  Canadian   Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Pte.  Carney,  John,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Chapman,  George,  71th  Batt 

Pte.  Chapelle.  Montrose  C,  74th  Batt 

Pte.  Cox,  Reginald  Wm.,  82(1  Queen's  County  Batt 

Pte.  Craig,  Edward,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Creighton,  Crandall,  71th  Batt 

Pte.  Dillon,  Arlemas  Robt.,  82d  Quetm's  County  Batt 

Pte.  Donahue,  Wm.  Walhue,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Doyle,  Andrew,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Dori(m,   Necy,   Charlottetown   Engineer  Co 

Pte.  Durant,  Henry  E.,  74th  Batt 

Pte.  Dutney,  John,  73d  Northumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Dyas,  Frank,  3r.th  Peel  Batt 

Pte.  Fabre,  David  J.,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Ferguson,   Daniel,  71th    Batt 

Pte.  Flowelling,  ICrnest,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Pte.  Foley,  Richard  Jos.    Charlotteiown  Isngineer  Co 

Pte.  FoKler,  Minard.  (')2d  SI.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Fradsham,  Harry,  Royal   Canadian   Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Pte.  l'''urze,  Fred,  ('has.,  Charlotlelown  lOngineer  Co 

Pte.  Gaudet,  Lawrt-nce  S.,  Ith  Reeiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Globe,  Alex.   Rankine,  fi2d  SI.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Hallamore,  William,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Pte.  Hammond.  Albert,  71lh  Batt 

Pte.  Harris,  Benjamin.  UMh  Field  Battery,  C.  A 

Pte.  Harris,  John  Archibald,  S2d  Queen's  County  Batt 

Pte.  Harris,  LeRoy,  82d  Qiu-eu's  County  Batt 

Pte.  Hatfield,    Arthur  S.,  3(1  lU^gimtnt,  C.  A 

Pte.  Haydon,  Arthur,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pto.  Hine,  Charles  Herbert,  Ch.nioltetown  Engineer  Co 

Pte.  Hubley,  Ruspell  C,  Sth  Hussmi\( 

Pte.  Irving,  Walter  II.,  fi'Jd  St.  J(;hn  Fusille^.^ 

jPte.  Jenkins,  Charles  Leonard,  3d  Rngiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  .Tohnson,  James,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pte.  .Tohnston,  Joseph  M.,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers .► 
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No. 

7945 

Ptc. 

6066 

Pte. 

7946 

Pte. 

7947 

Pte. 

7948 

Pte. 

7949 

Pte. 

7950 

Pte. 

7951 

Pte. 

7952 

Pte. 

7953 

Pte. 

7954 

Pte. 

7955 

Pte. 

7956 

Pte. 

7957 

Pte. 

7958 

Pte. 

7959 

Pte. 

7960 

Pte. 

7961 

Pte. 

7962 

Pte. 

7963 

Pte. 

7964 

Pte. 

7965 

Pte. 

7966 

Pte. 

7967 

Pte. 

7968 

Pte. 

7969 

Pte. 

7970 

Pte. 

7971 

Pte. 

7972 

Pte. 

7973 

Pte. 

7974 

Pte. 

7975 

Pte. 

6363 

Pte. 

7977 

Pte. 

7978 

Pte. 

6548 

Pte. 

7979 

Pte. 

7980 

Pte. 

7981 

Pte. 

7982 

Pte. 

6582 

Pte. 

7983 

Pte. 

7984 

Pte. 

7985 

Pte. 

6488 

Pte. 

7986 

Pte. 

7987 

Pte. 

7988 

Pte. 

79S9 

Pte. 

79r.0 

Pte. 

7991 

Pte. 

7992 

Pte. 

7993 

Pte. 

7994 

Pte. 

7995 

Pte. 

7996 

Pte. 

7997 

Pte. 

7998 

Pte. 

7999 

Pte. 

8000 

Pte. 

Rauk,  Name  aud  Former  Corps. 

Jones,  Samuel,  71st  York  I3alt 

Keddy,  Edward,  Uoyal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Keswick,  George,  73(1  Northumberland  Batt 

Kirkpalrick,  Kred.  Arthur,  3d  Hcgiment,  C.  A 

Kitchen,  William,  12th  Field  battery,  C.  A 

Lane,  Walter,  82d  Queen's  County  batt 

Leavitt,  Herbert,  71st  York  Hatt 

Leslie,  J.  P.,  4th  Heginicnt,  C.  A 

Letson,  Joseph,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Lord,  Roland  Ernest,  •82d  Queen's  County  Batt 

Lutz,  Ernest,  74th  Batt 

Lutz,  John,  74th  Batt 

Matheson,  James,  4th  Regiment,  C.  A 

McCain,  Frederick,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

McCarthy,  Michael  James,  4th  Regiment,  C.  A 

McRae,  Frederick  B.,  82d  Queen's  County   Batt 

McCroary,  Patrick,  74th  Batt 

McDiarmid,  John,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

McFarlane,  Bruce  E.,  71st  York  Batt 

McKinnon.  Hedley  V.,  4th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Mcl^ean,  Hur<iis  Leigh,  4th  Regiment,  C.  A 

McLeod.  John,  71st  York  Batt 

McMullin,    William,  Sth  Hussars 

Mellish,  Arthur  Jas.  Ben,  82d  Queen's  County  Batt 

Morley,  Henry  A.,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Munroe,  John  Robert,  73d  Northumberland  Batt 

O'Rielly,  .Joseph,  4th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pascoe,   Joseph  B.,   62d  St.    John   Fusiliers 

Pelky,  Arthur,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Penny,  Roland,  02d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Perkins,  J.  Albert,  71st  York  Batt 

Pickles,  John,  71st  York  Batt 

Quinn,  M.  J.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Raymond,  William  J.,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Rawlings,  John,  3d  Regiment.  C.  A 

Redden,  H.,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Riggs,  William  Alfred,  Charlottetown  Engineer  Co 

Rodd,  Thomas  Ambrose,  82d  Queen's  County  Batt 

Roberts,  Arthur,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Schofield,  Allen,  62d   St.  John  Fusiliers 

Scott,  Jacob  Boyd,   Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry 

Scott,  John.  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Singer,  Lester  M.,  78th  Colclieater,  Hants  and  Pictou  Batt. 

Simpson,  Alfred,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Simpson,  Percival,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Small,  James  Edward.  4th  Regiment,  C.  A 

Sprague,  F.  W.,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Stanton,  Leigh,  5th  Royal  Scots 

Stevenson,  Pillias  Scarth,  71  st  York  Batt 

Stewart,   Lome,  S2d   Queen's  County  Batt 

Strange,  Ernest  H.,  62d  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Swatridge,  William  Osl)orn,  3d  Regiment,  C.  A 

Taylor,  Roland  Oennis.  Charlottetown  Engineer  Co 

Tower,  Bradford  G.,  74th  Batt 

Turner,  Robert  M..  62d  St.  John  lAisiliers 

I'nkauft,  William  C,  fi2d  St.  John   Fusiliers.. 

Walker,  Frederick  G.,  71st  York  Batt 

Wallter,  James  Stewart,  82d  Queen's  County  Batt 

W'annamaker,   Herliert  Leslie,  74th  Batt 

Ward,  Robert,  73d  Northumberland  Batt 
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7  District. 
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No. 
8001 
80U2 
S003 
8005 


8077 
8051 
8073 
S0U5 
808G 
8117 
8143 
8152 
8160 
8175 
8052 
8054 
S055 
8053 
8056 
8057 
8058 
8059 
8060 
8061 
8062 
8063 
8064 
8066 
8071 
8067 
8069 
8070 
8068 
8076 
8072 
8075 
8074 
8102 
8078 
8081 
8079 
8080 
8088 
8087 
8085 
8083 
8084 
8082 
8090 
8089 
8091 
8092 
8096 
8097 
8098 
8100 
8095 


Uank,   Nanio   and   I'drmcr  Corps. 

Pte.  W.iye,  John  Pieilcrick,  S2il  Queen's  County  Batt. 

Pte.  Williams,  Joseiih,  62(1  St.  .loiin  Fusiliers 

Pte,  William-j,  FrederiLk,  62(1  St.  John  Fusiliers 

Pie.  Wilson,  John  H.,  71st  York  Uatt 


"H"  COMPANY,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Col.-Sergt.  Eustace,  J.  1).,  63(1  Halifax  Rifles 

Sergt.  Grinisliaw,  W.,  titilh  I'rincess  Louise  Fusiliers.... 

Sergt.  Dnoluy,  F.,  6i)lli  Prin(es3  Louise  Fusiliers 

Corpl.  BaiiKh,  15.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  Ferguson,  W.  It.,  '.rU\  Cumherland  Uatt 

Corpl.  Lyndon,  11.,  Hoyal  Canadian  Artillery 

Corpl.  Pooley,  C.  F.,  C.  A.  M.  S.  C 

Corpl.  Kolfe,  Jas.,  6^(1  Uatt.  Halifax  Rifles 

Lee. -Corpl.  Stevenson,  J.,  1st  L(>ieesler  Regiment 

Lee. -Corpl.  Walsoii.  11.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte.  Anderson,  J.  H.  N.,  Odtli  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers.. 

Pte.  Adams,  W.  F.,  63(1  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Attwater,  Jas.,  91th  Argyle  Highlanders 

Pte.  Ackhurst,  H.  W.,  Halifax  Dearer  Co.,  C.  A.  M.  S.  C. 

Pie.  Bennett,  G.  B.,  63d  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Blaikie,  H.,  G6th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Borlon,  C.  N.,  6i)lh  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  l^urgess,  M.,  93d  Cumherland  Batt 

Pte.  Blair,  S.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Bent,  E.  E.,  6Sth  King's  County  Batt 

Pte.  Brown,  S.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Buchanan,  K.,  93(i  Cumberland  Ball 

Pte.  Bingay,  L.  W.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

jl'te.  Conrad,  \V.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Coons,  F.,  2d  Regiment,  C.  A ■. 

Pte.  Cleary,  W.,  1st  Loinster  Regiment 

Pte.  Carroll,   Jas.,  6Gth  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Cameron,  A.  A.,  63d  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Chapman,  F.,  03d  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Haly,  T.,  5ih  Royal  Scots 

Pte.  Drake,  Jas.,  03d  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Duncan,  J.,  2ii  lu^giment  Canadian  Artillery 

Pie.  Defoe,  J.,  Royal  Caiuulian  Artillery 

Pte.  Jewers,  F.,  66tli  Princess  Ujuise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Elliott,  W.,  OOth   Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Embree,  G.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Ewing,  J.,  63d   Halil'ax   Ritles 

Pte.  Ewing,  D.  H.,  OSd  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Farrell,  G.  P.,  Durham  Light  Infantry 

Pte.  Farrer,  De  B.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Fillmore,  W.  A.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Fitzgerald,  A.  !■:.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Forsyth,   A..   Nil 

Pte.  Eraser,  H.  H.,  0(,th  Princess  Louise  I-'uslliers 

Pte.  Gallagher,  J.,  Ilh  Vol.  Batt.,  Manchester  Regiment.. 

Pte.  Grant,  J.  W.,  66th  Princess  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Hancock,  C,  C.  A.  M.  S.  C 

Pte,  Harrison,  G.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Pte.  Hartnctt,  J.  W..  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Pte.  Harris,  T.  J.,  66th  Prlnoesa  Louise  Fusiliers 

Pte.  Hart,  \V.  J.,  i;3d  Halifax  Rifles 

Pte.  Hallidav,  J.,  Roval  Canadian  Artillery 

Pte.  Hucstis,  G.  J.,  63d  Halifax  Rifles 


Military  District. 
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No. 

8094 

Pte. 

8101 

Pte. 

8093 

Pte. 

8099 

Pte. 

8104 

Pte. 

8105 

Pte. 

8103 

Pte. 

8111 

Pte. 

8110 

Pte. 

8109 

Pte. 

8107 

Pte. 

8108 

Pte. 

8106 

Pte. 

8116 

Pte. 

8114 

Pte. 

8112 

Pte. 

8115 

Pte. 

8113 

Pte. 

8120 

Pte. 

8121 

Pte. 

8125 

Pte. 

8122 

Pte. 

8123 

Pte. 

8127 

Pte. 

8119 

Pte. 

8126 

Pte. 

8129 

Pte. 

8133 

Pte. 

8130 

Pte. 

8124 

Pte. 

8128 

Pte. 

8132 

Pte. 

8131 

Pte. 

8118 

Pte. 

8134 

Pte. 

8135 

Pte. 

8136 

Pte. 

8137 

Pte. 

8138 

Pte. 

8145 

Pte. 

8144 

Pte. 

8142 

Pte. 

8139 

Pte. 

8140 

Pte. 

8141 

Pte. 

8151 

Pte. 

8156 

Pte. 

8146 

Pte. 

8147 

Pte. 

8149 

Pte. 

8153 

Pte. 

8154 

Pte. 

8155 

Pte. 

8158 

Pte. 

8150 

Pte. 

8157 

Pte. 

8148 

Pte. 

8161 

Pte. 

8162 

Pie. 

8163 

Pte. 

Rank,  Name  ami  Former  Corps. 

Hire,  J.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Kusiliers 

Hunt,  G.,  l.Ht  Prince  of  Wales  Fusiliers 

Huney,  J.,  l:st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Hoult,  E.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

,  James,  Geo.,  Nil 

,  Johnstone,  G.,  63fl  Halifax  Rifles 

,  Jones,  H.,  68th  King's  County  Bait 

Kelly,  J.,  10th  Royal  Grenadiers 

Kennedy,  Jno.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Keogh,  P.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Keener,  U.  T.,  N'il 

Kiltup,  E.,  6Slh  Kirg's  County  Ball 

Kirkpatrick,  F.,  6Glh  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Lewis,  M.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Lanahan,  Jas.,  63d  Halifax  Rides 

Lindsay,  A.  C,  N.  W.  M.  Police 

Lockwood,  A.,  68th  King's  County  Ball 

Lowry,  T.  P.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fu.siliers.. 

MacDonald,  C.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

MacDonald,  D.  C,  Isl  Regiment,  C.  A 

McLean,  W.  J.,  Nil 

McDonald,  G.,  66lh  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers. 

Miller,  C,  75th   Battalion 

Miller,  R.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Munnis,  M.,  63d  Halifax  Ball 

Muir,  F.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Murray,  N.  G.,  Nil 

Murray,  A.,  D.  of  Y.  R.  C.  Hussars 

McAldin,  R.,  6Gth  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers.. 

McCallum,   B.,    Nil 

McCallum,  G.  D.,  93d  Cumberland  Ball 

McDougall,  H.  A.,  5lh  Royal  Scots 

McLean,  A.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

McNab,  F.,  63d  Halifax  Rifles 

Nelly,  R.  L.,  68th  King's  County  Ball 

O'Brien,  E.,  78th  Colchester  and  Hants  Ball.. 

Oxley,  W.,  9r>d  Cumberland  Bait 

,  Oulton,  H.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Osborn,   D.,   Nil 

Parkes,  F.  S.,  3rd  Montreal  Field  Battery 

Patterson,  A.,  6.'?d  Halifax  Rifles 

Barker,  A.,  68lh  King's  County  Ball 

Pollock,  W.  J.,  6(ilh  Princess  Louise  F'usiliers 

Purcell,  E.  S.,  fiOth  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers. . 

Purcoll,  L.  A.,  63d  Halifax  Rifles 

Regan,  \V.  J..  6Sth  Princess  T.,ouise  Fusiliers. . 

Rector,  R.,  93d  Cumberland  Batt 

Roche,  W.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers.... 

Rose,  J.  E.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers... 

Rose,  F.,  63d  Halifax  Rifles 

Roue,  ,1.  F.  L..  C.  A.  M.  S.  C 

Ross,  R.,  1st  Regiment.  C.  A 

Ross,  W.  J.,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Robertson,  A.,  3d  Victoria  Rifles 

Rudland,  R.,  1st  Regiment.  C.  A 

Reid,  W.,  Nil 

Ryan,  D.  J.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers 

Simmons,  W.,  66th  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers. 

Sloan,  Ray,  1st  Regiment,  C.  A 

Swinyard,  W.,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 


Military  District. 
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No. 
8159 
8166 
8167 
8165 
8164 
8168 
8169 
8170 
8171 
8170 
8174 
8172 
8176 
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Rank,  Name  and  Former  rnmo 

Pte.  Tester,  S.,  52nd  Battalion.. 
Pte.  Trider.  A..  1st  Regiment,  C.  A. 


Pte, 
Pte, 
Pte. 
Pte. 


Z^lf'J-  rr.u'^l^  ^'•'"^■^^^  Louise  F^usiners 

Pf.  w  n''  ^-  ''"'^  Princess  Loui.se  Fusiliors 

pii  Tir  ^     ■^^■'  ^^^'^  King's  County 

P  e.  Wright,  P..  63d  Halifax  Rifles. . . . 

Pte.  Zong,  A.  E.,  6Gth  Princess  Louise  Fusilif 


Batt. 


liers. 


w!  „u  ■  7" ;  \\^P^^^  Princess  Louise  Fusiliers. ...  q 


Head-Quarters,  Ottawa, 

2d  January,  1900. 


By  order, 

HUBERT  FOSTER,  Colonel, 

Chief  Staff  Officer. 


nEINFOKCEilKNTS   FOK   THE   FIRST   CANADIAN 

CONTINGENT 

Thk  draft  sent  to  Soi'Tir  Afku-a  as  ueinfokcemknts  fok  the  Snd  (S  S.)  Hattamon, 

UUVAL  CAA'AUIAN  KeoIMENT,  11A\  K  IIKKN  ALI.OTTKU  NtMUKKS  AMJ  I'OhXKU  Afi  FOLLOWS: 

"A"  COMPANY. 
Lieut.  A.  J.  Uoyd. 
No.  3407  E.  H.  Price, 

7123  F.  A.  Lake, 

7124  VV.  Puddifcr. 

7125  C.  J.  Miller, 

7126  W.  A.  MeEachern, 

7127  W.  J.  Proud. 

"II"  COMPANY. 
Lieut.  A.  E.  Carpenter. 
No.  7257  A.  V.  Becher, 

7258  J.  A.  Eraser, 

7259  J.  B.  Milliken, 

7260  .1.   H.   F.   Dodds, 

7261  P.  H.  Stacey, 
(name  not  previously  published.) 

7262  A.  Pay, 

7263  R.  C.  Aitken, 

7264  W.  Eaton. 

"C"  COMPANY. 
No.  7415  T.  B.  Playfalr, 

7416  C.   W.   Lillie, 

7417  L.  F.  V.  Jackson, 

7418  R.   .1.    Kirk, 

7418  V.   O.    McCarthy, 

7419  W.   A.   Edmund.son, 

7421  F.  Gerhaidt, 

7422  J.   Ford, 

7423  J.  Pardee, 

7424  P.  G.  A.  Webster, 

7425  W.   J.    Evans, 

7426  A.  Sinclair, 

7427  C.  H.  Nixon, 

7428  P.  Dailey, 

7429  J.  R.   D.  McKerrihan, 

7430  J.  I.  Pepper. 

"D"  COMPANY. 
No.  7565  G.  H.   Burrett, 
75G6  W.  H.   Hooper, 
7567  T.  H.  Hulme, 

7508  B.   Lutes. 

7509  J.   D.    Mackay, 

7570  A.  Mackellar, 

7571  G.    H.    Moodie, 

7572  D.  Turnbull, 

7573  M.  P.  Walters, 

7574  H.  A.  Hodgins, 

7575  E.  F.  Austen, 

7577  E.  D.  F.  Goen, 

7578  A.  R.  U.  Cameron. 

"E"  COMPANY. 
No.  7717  J.   Butler, 

7718  H.  G.   Browne. 

7719  R.  P.  Doucet, 

7720  A.  Dunn, 

7721  H.  B.  Holloway, 

7722  J.  Lamden, 

7724  H.   Mndse, 

7725  F.  M.  MrNiUiKhton, 
772«  C.  C.   Scott.  gj^ 


7727 

F.  W.  Dunlop, 

7728 

L.  W.  Lucas, 

7729 

H.  J.   Horan, 

7730 

A.   S.   McCormick, 

7731 

J.   Convey, 

7752 

W.  Edward.s. 

'F'  COMPANY. 

Lieut.  C.   F.  Winter. 

No.  4217 

D.  Stevens,     of  No.  2  Regimen 

4291 

S.Stevens,    Ital     Depot     R.C.R 

4778 

W.  Pollett,  j  Names    not  previ 

ously  published. 

7888 

A.  Evans, 

7889 

S.  Anderson, 

7890 

A.   Rus.sell, 

7S91 

P.    Wolfe, 

7892 

C.  E.  Rathay, 

7893 

H.   V.  Ardagh, 

7894 

R.  J.  Ilarne, 

7895 

J.  W.  Boulter, 

7896 

T.  F.  Gurncy, 

7897 

T.  L.  Macbeth, 

7898 

J.  A.  Pigot, 

7899 

N.   McDonald, 

7900 

W.  H.  Cawardine. 

•■G"  COMPANY. 

Lieut.  J.   A.   MacDonald. 

No.  8011 

.1.  F.  Wnndless, 

8012 

P.   Fairweather, 

8013 

J.  Howes, 

8014 

J.   .Jones, 

8014 

J.  Tennant, 

8015 

H.  Phillips, 

8016 

J.  M.  Robertson, 

8018 

J.   M.   Wright, 

8019 

W.  M.   Harris, 

8020 

R.  W.  Cameron, 

8021 

W.  C.  Cook, 

8022 

W.  E.  Coombs, 

8023 

T).  R.  Kennedy, 

8021 

G.  A,  Arbuckle, 

8025 

A.  .1.  Hall. 

•'H"  COMPANY. 

No.  8177 

C.   11.   Munnis, 

8178 

E.  Dare, 

8179 

G.  V.  Tierney, 

SI  SO 

A.  H.  Watson, 

8181 

H.  G.  Scott, 

8182 

G.   H.   Welch, 

8183 

C.  L.  Smith, 

8184 

.7.  E.   Barnstead, 

8185 

M.    McDf)naId, 

8186 

.).  S.  Gladwin. 

8187 

.T.    J.    Wilson, 

SIS8 

.T.    D.   Nicholson, 

8189 

T.    Mills. 

8190 

M.  E.  Webber, 

8191 

H.  G.  Brown, 

8192 

D.  Robertson. 

OFFICERS 


OF  THE  SECOND  CANADIAN  CONTINGENT  OP  VOLUNTEERS 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

Canadian  Mounted  Rifles.     1st  Battalion. 

EvaTt  D  b'  ^r ":"'""/  °^-^  (^«>-l  Canadian  Dragoons). 
i^vANs,  1.  D.  B.,  Second  in  Command  (R.  C.  D.) 

Williams.  V.  A.  S.,  Commanding  Squadrons  (R.  C  D) 

Forester,  W.,  Commanding  Squadrons  (R.  C.  D.) 

Captains 


FOR 


•  •  •  -Greenwood,  H.  S.  (3rd  Dragoons). 
Pearce,  C.  St.  A.  (R.  C.  D.) 

Lieutenants Ki^o,  A.  H.  (1st  Hussars). 

Borden,  H.  L.  (K.  C.  Hussars). 
Turner,  R.  E.  W.  (Q.  0.  C.  Hussars). 
Van  Luren,  R.  M.  (4tli  Hussars). 
CocKBURN,  H.  Z.  C.  (G.  G.  J3.  G.) 
Van  Straubenzie,  C.  T.  (R.  C.  D.) 
Elmsley,  J.  H.  (R.  C.  D.) 
Young,  F.  V.  (Manitoba  Dragoons). 

Adjutant Nelles,  C.  M.  (R,  c.  D.) 

Quartermaster.... Wynne,  J.  A.  (2nd  Regt.  C.  A.) 
Medical  Officer..  ..Duff,  H.  R.  (4tli  Hussars). 
Transport  Officer..HARnisoN,  C.  F.  (8th  Hussars). 

Veterinary  Officer..HALL,  W.  B.  (R.  C.  D.) 
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The  Canadian  Mounted  PiIfles.     2ni)  Battalion. 

IlERcnMER,  L.  W.,  Commanding  Otlicer  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 
Steele,  S.  B.,  Second  in  Command  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 
Howe,  J.,  Commanding  Squadrons  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 
Sanders,  G.  E.,  Commanding  Squadrons  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 

Captains CuTunERT,  A.  E.  K.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 

Macdonald,  a.  (;.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 

Lieutenants Chalmers,  T.  W.  (Picsirvo  OlBcers). 

Moodie,  J.  1).  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 
Begin,  J.  V.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 
'  Davidson,  II.  J.  A.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 

Wrouuhton,  T.  A.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 
Inolis,  W.  M.  (Late  II.  U.  Berkshire  Regt.) 
Taylor,  J.  (Manitol)a  Dragoons). 
Cosby,  F.  L.  (N.  W.  l\.  P.) 

Adjutant Baker,  M.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 

Quartermaster...  .Allan,  S.  B.  (N.  W.  M.  P.) 

Medical  Officer Devine,  J.  A.  (90th  Battalion). 

Transport  Officer..EusTACE,  II.  W.  B. 

Veterinary  Officer..Pkiddell,  B. 

Brigade  Division,     Field  Artillery. 
Drury,  C.  W.,  Commanding  Officer  (R.  C.  A.),  A.  D  C.  to  His  Excellency. 

Majors Hudon,  J.  A.  G.  (R.  C.  A.) 

Hurdman,  W.  G.  (C.  A.) 
Ogilvie,  G.  H.  (R.  C.  a.) 

Captains Costigan,  R.  (C,  A.) 

Panet,  H.  a.  (R.  C.  A.) 
Eaton,  D.  I.  V.  (R.  C.  A.) 


SECOND  (•ANAf)IAX  CONTINGENT 

^''"*'°*°*« I'^i^g.  L.  E.  W.  (Reserve  of  OfRcors) 

Good,  W.  C.  (10th  Field  Battery  C.  A  ) 

Kino,  W.  B.  (7th  Field  Battery  C.  A  ) 

Van  Tuyl,  T.  W.  ((Uh  Field  Battery  C.  A.) 

McCrae,  J.  (IGth  Field  Battery  C.  A.) 

OoiLviE,  A.  T.  (R.  C.  A.) 

Morrison,  E.  W.  B.  (2nd  Field  Battery,  0.  A  ) 

Leslie,  J.  N.  8.  (II.  C.  A.) 

Murray,  W.  P.  (9th  Field  Battery,  C.  A.) 

AttachedforDuty..MAcKiE.  H.  J.  (42nd  Battalion),  late  2nd  Field  Battery. 

^<^j"**"t Thacker,  H.  C.  (R.  C.  A.) 

Medical  Officer..  ..Worthington,  A.  (63rd  Battalion). 
Veterinary  Officer..MAS8iE,  J.  (R.  c.  A.) 

Medical  Officer  and  Nurses. 
Medical  Officer.  ..Vaux,  Lieut.  F.,  C.  A.  M.  S. 

^^'"^  ^-  Hercum,  Senior  Nurse,  Montreal,  Q. 


nr/t 


Nurses. 


Miss  M.  Horne,  Montreal,  Q. 

Miss  M.  MacDonald,  Picton,  N.  S. 

Miss  M.  P.  Richardson,  Regina,  N.  W.  T. 

^*'^P^*^°« Rev.  W.  G.  Lane  (Methodist). 

Eev.  W.  J.  Cox  (Anglican). 

Rev.  J.  C.  SiNNETT  (Roman  Catholic). 
Postal  Corps Eccleston,  W.  R.,  Chief. 

Johnston,  Rowan. 

Lallier,  J. 

Bedell,  F.  B. 

Murray,  K.  A. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS   AND   MeN 


REGIMENTAL  STAFF  1st  BATTALION 

Q.M.S.,  Graham,  J.,  R.C.D. 

Fr.  Q.M.S.,  Simpkins,  G.  J.,  R.C.D. 

O.R.S.,  Dalton,  P.,  R.C.D. 

!Sgt.  Tp.,  Inglis,  L.  J.  S.,  R.C.D. 

lArm.  Sgt.,  Carroll,  D.  J.,  R.C.D. 

Tran.  Sgt,  Skinner,  A.R.,  R.C.D. 

Sadlr.  Sgt.,  Dunning,  J.  F.,  Nil. 


SECOND  BATTALION 


Hank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Adams,  David  Edgerton,  Edmonton. 
Aston,  Geoffrey  Harcdale,  N.W.M.P. 
Aspinall,  Alfred,  N.W.M.P. 
Avery,  Walter,  Maple  Creek. 
Ayres,  Charles,  N.W.M.P. 
Aylesworth,  John  Emerson,  N.W.M.P. 

Bagshawo,  Maurice  Joseph,  N.W.M.P. 
Daines,  Harry  Hewitt,  Calgary. 
Barker,  Joseph  Martin,  Calgary. 
Barry,  John,  Moosoniin. 
Baldwin,  Henry  Yardwood,  Rogina. 
Ballantino,  James  Alexander,  N.W.M.P. 
Ball,  John  Everett,  Edmonton. 
Bassett,  Percy,  Calgary. 
Bell,  Walter  Maitland,  Calgary. 
Boll,  Campbell,  Maple  Creek. 
Beyts,  Stanley  Buxton,  N.W.M.P. 
Bidden,  Percy  James,  Calgary. 
Ilirney,  John  Andrew,  Calgary. 
Bird,  Arthur  Lewis,  N.W.M.P. 
Bird,  Thomas  All)ert,  Prince  Alhert. 
Biscoe,  Vincent  Henry,  N.W.M.P. 
Blake,  James  Augustus,  N.W.M.P. 
Border,  John  Wesley,  Reglna. 
Bourne,  Lntwidge  Edward,  Madeod. 
Bolster,  George,  Pinchor  Crock. 
Bolt,  Herbert  George,  Calgary. 
Bradley,  Arthur  William,  N.W.M.P. 
Bredin,  Henry  Hall,  Calgary. 
Bredln,  Andrew  Noble,  N.W.M.P. 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps 
Brewster,  John  Nipissing,  Macleod. 
Brindle,  Hsrbert  James,  N.W.M.P. 
Brink  worth,  George  Walter,  N.W.M.P. 
Brown,  George  A.,  Regina. 
Brown,  Hector  John,  N.W.M.P. 
Brown,  Thomas,  B.  C.  Volunteers. 
Brown,  Arthur  Herbert,  Calgary. 
Brown,  Villiers  Sidney,  Calgary. 
Brown,  John  Henry,  Moosomin. 
Bruce,  Edgar  Francis.  N.W.M.P. 
Bryans,  Thomas.  ;50th  Batt.  C.  Militia. 
Burke,  James  Alexander,  N.W.M.P. 
Burke,  Patrick,  N.W.M.P. 
Butler.  Arthur  Charles,  Macleod. 
Burke,  William  Henry,  N.W.M.P. 
Brennan,  Robert  James,  N.W.M.P. 

Callaghan,  Thomas,  Maple  Creek. 
Camies,  Ernest  Joseph,  N.W.M.P. 
Campbell,  Aaron  William.  Edmonton. 
Carson,  Thomas  Edgar,  N.W.M.P. 
Carter,  William,  Regina. 
Carter,  John,  N.W.M.P. 
Charlion,  Henry  Lyons,  N.W.M.P. 
Champion,  Albert,  N.W.M.P. 
Charles,  Allan  Hughes,  N,W.M.P. 
Church,  Frank,  N.W.M.P. 
Clarke,  Douglas,  Prince  Albert. 
Clark,  Edward  Douglas,  Edmonton. 
Clendinnen,  Bertram  William,  N.W.M.P. 
Colbert,  James  Alfred,  N.W.M.P. 
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Corps 
llacleod. 
.M.P. 
N.W.M.P. 

P. 

itoers. 
Kary. 

[iry. 

lin. 
IM.P. 

C.  Militia. 

W.M.P. 

•1(>0(1. 

M.P. 
kV.M.P. 

Crook. 
.M.P. 
Cdmonton. 
V.M.P. 


V.M.P. 

M.P. 

)ort. 

monton. 

im,  N.W.M.P. 

.M.P. 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Courtney,  Thomas  James  Halifax. 
Crawley,  Alfred  William,  Pincher  Creek. 
Cudlip,  Albert  James,  PincTier  Creek. 
Cunningham,  William  Percy,  N.W.M.P. 
Clements,  Harry  Hammond,  N.W.M.P. 

Davieb,  Henry  Bromley,  Calgary. 

Davies,  Jefferson,  Calgary. 

Davy,  George  AUastair,  Edmonton. 

Davidson,  Frank,  N.W.M.P. 

Des  Barres,  Hermann,  N.W.M.P. 

DeRossiter,  Walter  Wrixon,  N.W.M.P. 

Dewey,  John,  Calgary. 

Dennis,  Oliver  George,  Edmonton. 

Dean,  Albert,  Regina. 

Dill,  Frank  Brown,  Moosomin.    . 

Dickson,  Robert  Thomas,  Pincher  Creek. 

Dodd,  Victor,  Regina. 

Donovan,  Daniel,  N.W.M.P. 

Doolan,  John  Thomas,  Edmonton. 

Donnelly,  John  Austin,  Pincher  Creek. 

Dore,  George  Launchberry,  Pincher  Creek. 

Dowler,  Thomas,  Macleod. 

Drury,  Percival  Stratton,  Maple  Creek. 

Duxbury,  Thomas,  Pincher  Creek. 

Durrant,  William  Francis,  Macleod. 

D\irie,  James  Douglas,  Calgary. 

D'Easum,  Basil  Chichester,  Edmonton. 

Eaton,  Robert  Barry,  Calgary. 

Eddy,  James  Harden,  Macleod. 

Egan,  Peter,  N.W.M.P. 

Elkington,  Alfred  Joseph,  N.W.M.P. 

Ellis,  Percy,  Regina. 

Ermatinger,  Chiuics  Percy,  N.W.M.P. 

Erwin,  Milton,  Macleod. 

Esson,  Charles,  Macleod. 

Ferguson,  George,  Edmonton. 

FoiTies,  Charles  IlLiiry.  Calgary. 

Fisk,  Charles  Edward,  Calgary. 

Fisher,  James,  Calgary. 

Fitzgerald,  Francis  Joseph.  N.W.M.P. 

Fletcher,  James,  Calgary. 

Flynn,  William  Bernard,  Maple  Creek. 

Foran,  Charles  Joseph,  Macleod. 

Forbes,  Lestock  Reid,  Calgary. 

Fortune,  Andrew  Park,  N.W.M.P. 

Foster,  William  Wallace,  Maple  Creek. 

Fotheringham,  David  HethorinKton,iN. W.M.P. 

French,  Frederick,  Spl.  N.W.M.P. 

French,  John  Poyntz,  Spl.  N.W.M.P. 

Frost,  Walter,  Calgary. 

IGalwey,  Richard  Morris,  Pincher  Creek. 
IGeoghegan,  John,  N.W.M.P. 
[GHos,  William  A.,  Edmonton. 
Gladwin,  James  Mulr,  N.W.M.P. 


Rank,  Xnme  and  former  Corps. 
Glover,  Frederick  Stanley,  Pincher  Creek. 
Goodfellow,  George,  Maple  Creek. 
Gordon,  George  Frederick,  N.W.M.P. 
Goodman,  Theodore,  Regina. 
Gould,  Goodwin  Norris,  Pincher  Creek. 
Gow,  Alexander  Murray,  Moosomin. 
Gray,  William,  N.W.M.P. 
Gray,  John,  Macleod. 
Greenall,  Frank,  Calgary. 
Green,  Herbert  Frank,  Pincher  Creek. 
Green,  Girshorn  Wilson,  Pincher  Creek. 
Green,  Arthur  Esmer  Carteret,  N.W.M.l^. 
Griesbach,  William  Autrobus,  Edmonton. 
Groat,  Forbies,  Edmonton. 
Gunn,  Henry  Aitken,  Pincher  Creek. 

Haddock,  Alexander  Gardener,  N.W.M.P. 
Hammond,  William  Henry,  Regina. 
Hanna,  William  Henry,  Edmonton. 
Harris,  William  James,  St.  Charles  P.  O. 
Harley,  Thomas,  Calgary. 
Hayne,  Murray  Henry  Edward,  N.W.M.P. 
Head,  Henry  Arthur,  N.W.M.P. 
Healy,  John  May,  N.W.M.P. 
Hendren.  George  Grant,  N.W.M.P. 
Henry,  William  Alexander,  Macleod. 
Herchmer,  Sherwood,  Regina. 
Hertzog,  William,  N.W.M.P. 
Hewetson,  John  S.,  Pini'her  Creek. 
Higinbotham,  William  Bi  uce,  N.W.M.P. 
Hilling,  Thomas  James.  N.W.M.P. 
Hil'iani,  Edwjud,  N.W.M.P. 
Hobbins,  Samuel,  Calgary. 
Hodgkiss,  Sidney  Harry,  Edmonton 
Houlgate,  Henry  Laurie,  Calgary. 
Howden,  Gordon  Thonipsou,  N.W.M.P. 
Huckell,  Benjamin  Williams,  Halifax. 
Hughes.  Thomas  Price,  N.W.M.P. 
Huglies,  Louis  Campbell,  Calgary. 
Hughey,  John,  Regina. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  Edward,  Calgary. 

Jackson,  Frank  Andrew,  Edmonton. 
Jamieson,  Frederick  Charles,  Edmonton. 
Jarvis,  Artluir  Byron,  N.W.M.P. 
Jcffery,  Nicliol,  N. W.M.I*. 
Jenkins,  Horace,  Regina. 
Johnson,  Norman  Spencer,  Pincher  Creek 
Johnston,  Douglas  Farquliar,  Pincher  Creek. 
Johnstone,  Andrew,  N.W.M.P. 

Kelly,  Percy  Herbert,  "A"  Troop  Manitoba 

Dragoons. 
Kerrigan,  Mlihael.  N.W.M.P. 
Kerr,  Grnham,  Moosomin. 
Kerr,  Rob(!rt  John,  Pincher  Creek. 
Klbby,  Albert,  Macleod. 
King,  Raymond  Spencer,  Edmonton. 
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Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
King,  George,  Maple  Creek. 
King,  Jolin  Edward,  N.W.M.P. 
Kirwan,  Henry  Jolin,  Calgary. 
Knight,  Reginald  Spencer,  N.W.M.P. 
Krag,  Carl,  Regina 

Lane,  Harry  Goldney,  N.W.M.P. 
Laroque,  Joseph  Arthur,  N.W.M.P. 
Lawe,  Alexander  Wrightson,  Regina. 
Laws,  Burnett,  Macleod. 
Leach,  Richard,  N.W.M.P. 
I^each,  Franlc  Easton,  Macleod. 
Lee,  Hugh,  Calgary. 
Leggat,  Matthew,  St.  Charles,  P.  Q. 
I^ett,  Henry,  N.W.M.P. 
Lett,  Richard,  N.W.M.P. 
Lindsay,  John,  Edmonton 
I^loyd,  Benjamin  Harry,  Calgary. 
Long,  John  Franklin,  Calgary. 
Long,  Arthur  Tilney,  Regina. 
Long,  James  Patrick,  Regina. 

McArthur,  John,  Macleod. 

McCallum,  Archibald  Duncan.  Regina. 

McCali,  Wallace,  Maple  Creek. 

McCallum,  Louis,  Calgary. 

McCauley,  Alexander  James  Henry,  Edmon- 
ton. 

McClelland,  William,  N.W.M.P. 

McCuUoch,  David,  N.W.M.P. 

McDougall,  Duncan,  N.W.M.P. 

Macdougall,  Harold  Valdimir,  Macleod. 

McGeachy,  Thomas,  Edmonton. 

McKay,  Charles  Tossell,  Calgary. 

McKen,  William,  Regina. 

Mackenna,  Robert  Joseph,  N.W.M.P. 

McKinly,  Alexander,  Edmonton. 

McLaughlin,  Stanley,  N.W.M.P. 

McLaughlin,  Sidney,  N.W.M.P. 

McLaughlin,  Percy  James  Scotland,  Maple 
Creek. 

McLeod,  William  Baldwin,  N.W.M.P. 

McLeod,  Robert  William.  N.W.M.P. 

McMillan,  Charles  John,  Regina. 

MacNoll,  Alfred  Chester,  Prince  Albert 

McNeill,  James,  Calgary. 

McNeil,  Malcolm  Reid,  Moosomin. 

McNIcol,  John,  Regina. 

McNicol,  Potor  Hector,  Regina. 

Maloney,  Joseph  Daniel,  Edmonton. 

Manson,  James  Reld,  N.W.M.P. 

Marchand,  Charles  Hllliard,  Edmonton. 

Marshall,  Edward,  Calgary. 

Martin,  Harry  James,  N.W.M.P. 

Mead,  Clement  Gawler,  Pincher  Creek. 

Miller,  Hugh,  Regina. 

Miles,  Tlioniiis  Routledge,  Pincher  Creek. 

Miles,  Henry  Voro  Webb,  Pincher  Creek. 


Rank.  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Millie,  Samuel  Bouchier,  N.W.M.P. 
Moloney,  Albert  Charles,  Edmonton 
Mongeon,  Joseph,  Pincher  Creek. 
Mooney,  John,  Prince  Albert. 
Morden,  James  Frederick,  Pincher  Creek. 
M.orrison,   Alfred   Samuel.  Col.   Srgt.   90th 

Batt.  Winnipeg. 
Morrison,  Donald,  Regina. 
More,  Peter  James,  N.W.M.P. 
Mullen,  William  James,  Edmonton. 

Napier,  William  Hugh,  N.W.M.P. 
Near,  Benjamin,  Regina. 
Nettleton,  Thorn,  Moosomin. 
Nevile,  Herbert  Sandford,  Moosomin. 
Northway,  Richard  John,  Calgary. 
Nunneley,  Edward,  Edmonton. 
O'Grady,  Samuel  Cecil  Harvey,  N.W.M.P. 
O'Kelly,  Andrew  Nolan,  N.W.M.P. 
O'Kelly,  Gerald  Michael,  N.W.M.P. 
Oliver,  Walter  Reginald,  N.W.M.P. 
Olsen,  James  Adams. 
Ouimet,  Telesphore  Oscar,  N.W.M.P. 

Paling,  Ernest  John,  Calgary. 
Parker,  Frank  Edward,  Regina. 
Patterson,  Francis  David,  Calgary. 
Paterson,  John  Alexander,  Macleod. 
Patteson,  Thomas  Edward,  Macleod. 
Peebles,  Herbert  Walter,  Edmonton. 
Perry,  Frank,  N.W.M.P. 
Peters,  Christopher  Richard,  N.W.M.P. 
Petersen,  Charles  Frank,  Regina. 
Pierson,  Alan,  Edmonton. 
Piper,  Somerton  F.,  Regina. 
Piper,  William  Warren,  N.W.M.P. 
Pointon.  Francis,  N.W.M.P.  Sp.  Con. 
Pope,  Harold  Williams,  N.W.M.P. 
Porter,  William  Tom,  Calgary. 
Pratt,  Frank  Edward,  Regina. 

Quinn,  David  George,  N.W.M.P. 

Ramsay,  Thomas  Morton.  Pincher  Creek. 
Randall,  Reginald  Chadd  Sylvester,  Regina. 
Raper,  Arthiir  Clements,  Pincher  Creek. 
Reeve,  George  Hepworth,  N.W.M.P. 
Redpath,  John  Reginald,  Pincher  Creek, 
Reichert,  Edward,  N.W.M.P. 
Reid,  William  Archibald,  Edmonton. 
Ritchie,  James,  N.W.M.P. 
Robertson,  Allstair  Irvine,  Macleod. 
Robertson,  John,  N.W.M.P. 
Robinson,  Charles  Wilson,  Regina. 
Rochfort,  Cowper  Fred  Wallarton,  Regina. 
Ro(lg(>rs,  Edmund  Harper,  Calgary. 
Ross,  Arlliur,  N.W.M.P. 
Ross,  Grant  Allan,  Ruglna. 
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8fil 


•  Corps. 
l.W.MP. 
Eldmonton 
■  Creek. 
!rt. 

Pincher  Creek. 
I.  Col.   Srgt.   90th 


VI.P. 
dmonton. 

.W.M.P. 

aln. 

,  Moosomln. 

,  Calgary. 

)nton. 

arvey,  N.W.M.P. 

N.W.M.P. 

N.W.M.P. 

N.W.M.P. 

IT,  N.W.M.P. 

Igary. 
Regina. 
d,  Calgary, 
pr,  Macleod. 
rd,  Macleod. 
Edmonton. 

lard,  N.W.M.P. 
Regina. 

;ina. 

N.W.M.P. 
II.P.  Sp.  Con. 
N.W.M.P. 
tilgary. 
leglna. 

.W.M.P. 

In,  Plneher  Creek. 

ll  Sylvester,  Regina. 

Pincher  Creek, 
[ii,  N.W.M.P. 
1,  Pincher  Creek, 

JM.P. 

|l,  Edmonton. 

no,  Macleod. 
.P. 

in,  Regina. 
IWallnrton,  Regina. 
,  Calgary. 

la. 


Rank,  N.ime  and  former  Corps. 
Rubbra,  Frank  Horace,  N.W.M.P. 
Rubbra,  Theodore  Cliarles,  Macleod. 
Ruck,  Lawrence,  Macleod. 
Russell,  John,  Edmonton. 
Ruth,  Frederick  Cuthbert,  N.W.M.P. 

Salmon,  George  Francis,  Moosomln. 

Sargent,  John  lieresford,  Regina. 

Schell,  Joseph  John,  Edmonton. 

Scott,  Thomas,  Macleod. 

Sexton,  Frank,  N.W.M.P. 

Shobbrook,  Heber,  Moosomln. 

Sharp,  Lance,  Edmonton. 

Sharpe,  Stanley  Lancelot,  Moosomln. 

Sharpe,  George  Grinley,  Regina. 

Sheppard,  Walter  Festing,  N.W.M.P. 

Sheppard,  Reginald  Harry,  Regina. 

Shunn,  Abner,  N.W.M.P. 

Simms,  John,  Calgary. 

Stewart,  John  Foster,  Macleod. 

Skeet,  Ronald  George  Stewart,  N.W.M.P. 

Skinner,  William  Paxton,  Pincher  Creek. 

Slack,  Charles  John,  Calgary. 

Smart,  James,  Maple  Creek. 

Smith,  Reuben,  Prince  Albert. 

Smith,  Henry  Daniel,  Edmonton. 

Smith,  James  Alpin,  N.W.M.P. 

Smith,  Gavin  Graham,  Regina. 

Smith,  Ovide,  Pincher  Creek. 

Smith,  William  Cunningham,  Regina. 

Soper,  Frederick  Percy  Watson,  N.W.M.P. 

Soube,  Angus,  Pincher  Creek. 

Spreadbury,  Alfred,  N.W.M.P. 

Sprott,  William,  Edmonton. 

Stayner,  Richard  Winslow,  N.W.M.P. 

Stephens,  Reginald  Herbert,  Regina. 

Stevens,  Robert  Carolus  Hunt  N.W.M.P, 

Storey,  Arthur,  N.W.M.P. 

Strong,  Harold,  N.W.M.P. 


Talbot.  Milton  Smith,  Regina. 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Taylor  Frank  Joseph,  Edmonton. 
Taylor,  Sydney,  Calgary. 
Taylor,  John  Edward,  Macleod. 
Taylor,  Joseph  Robert,  N.W.M.P. 
Thackwell,  Edward  Hillyar,  Calgary. 
Threadkell,  Frank,  N.W.M.P. 
Thevenet,  Marcel  Raoul,  N.W.M.P. 
Tracey,  Augustus  Warren,  N.W.M.P. 
Travers,  Oliver,  Edmonton. 
Tryon,  Charles  Robert,  Regina. 
Tucker,  Henry  Walter,  Pincher  Creek. 

Uniacke,  Andrew  Gore,  Calgary. 

Vernon,  Walter  Granville  Harcourt.N.W.M.P. 
Villebrum,  Peter,  Regina. 

Waite,  A.  Stanley,  N.W.M.P. 
Waldy,  Edward  Fielding,  Calgary. 
Waller,  Pitt,  N.W.M.P. 
Walsh,  Robert  George,  Regina. 
Walters,  Paul,  N.W.M.P. 
Walton,  Joseph,  Prince  Albert. 
Warene,  Harry  Thomas,  N.W.M.P. 
Weatherald,  Charles  Edward,  Moosomin. 
Weaver,  Oswald  James,  Regina. 
Weir,  Robert  Henry,  N.W.M.P. 
Westhead,  Charles  George,  Edmonton. 
Wetzell,  Olaf,  N.W.M.P. 
Whittaker,  John,  N.W.M.P. 
Wildman,  George  Edward,  N.W.M.P. 
Wilkie,  William,  Edmonton. 
Wilson,  Maurice  Studdort,  Macleod. 
Wilson,  Thomas  Goodrick,  Pincher  Creek. 
Wilson,  George  Peter.  N.W.M.P. 
Willson,  Justus  Duncan,  Regina. 
Winflold.  Harry,  Calgary. 
Wood,  William,  Edmonton. 
Wood,  Percy  Amble,  Macleod. 
WooUcombe,  John,  Edmonton. 


"A"   SQUADRON. 


No. 
51 


53 
54 
65 
50 
86 


Rank,    Name   and   former   Corps.  .\o. 

S.S.M.,  Wldgcry,  J.,  "A,"  Royal  Can.  Dra-  87 

goons.  83 

S.Q.M.S.,  Hunt  B.,  "B,"  Royal  Can.  Dra-  l,-.l 

goons,  153 

Sgt.,  Rhoades,  W.,  "A,"  Roya!  Can.  Dra-  202 

goons,  203 

"    Fuller,  H.  F.,  "A,"  Royal  Can.  Dra-  76 

goons.  25 

"   Hudson,  G.,   "A,"  Royal  Can.  Dra-  11 

goons.  172 

S.   Farr.,   Harraden,  C.  P.,  "A,"  Royal  1,")4 

Can,  Dragoons.  63 

Sgt.,  Smith,  W.  T.,  "A,"  Royal  Can.  Dra-  !I3 

goons,  17 


Rank,   Name  and  formei    Corps. 
Sgt,  Till,  L.  A.,  "A,"  Royal  Can.  Dgns. 
"    Steer,  E.  A..  "A,"  Royal  Can.  Dgii.s. 
"    Purdon,  E.  L.,  7th  Hussars. 
"    Torrill,  W.  H.,  3rd  P.W.C.D. 
Corpl.,  O'Connell,  M.,  R.  C.  R. 

"        McDonald,  A.  A.,  1st  Hussars. 
"        Latremouille,  S.,  "A,"  U.  C.  I). 
"         Bennett,  J.,  2nd  Driignons. 

Cartwrlght,  J.  W.,  2n(l  Dragoons. 
"        Price,  P.  R.,  3rd  P.W.C.D. 
"        Willonghby,  A.  O.,  3r(l  P.W.fl.D. 
Callahan,  M.  J.,  "A,"  R.C.I). 
Corp.  S.  S.,  Lovegrovo,  A.  ,1.,  G.d.li.G. 
Pte.,  Agusuiz,  R,  11.  U.,  2ud  Dratjoona. 
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223 

48 

101 

57 

49 

102 

209 

22 

59 

145 

45 

36 

161 

60 

61 

104 

164 

103 

40 

105 

106 

34 

160 

62 

186 

228 

372 

108 

64 

18 

222 

183 

65 

66 

110 

216 

226 

96 

157 

38 

111 

67 

68 

158 

19 

182 

112 

26 

69 

165 

214 

217 

9 

207 

184 

173 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Pte.,  Allen,  B.  B.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

"  Allum,  D.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

"  Anderson,  C.  E.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Anderson,  C.  H.,  9th  Field  Batt. 

"    Anderson,  W.  L.,  Ayr,  Out. 

"  Anderson,  W.  J.,  13tli  Battn. 

"  Ardiel,  E..  1st  Hussars. 

"  Baldwin,  E.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

"  Bates,  B.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Baxter,  J.,  G.G.B.G. 

"  Beaton,  A.,  No.  2  Co.,  R.C.R.I. 

"  Beers,  L.  M.,  Queen's  O.  Rifles. 

"  Bishop,  W.  G.,  Montreal. 

"  Bragg,  W.  Q.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

'•  Brown,  A.  W.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Brown,  F.,  G.G.B.G. 

"  Brown,  J.  B.,  3rd  Dragoons. 

"  Bouchard,  A.,  Quebec. 

"  Bowman,  N.,  38th  Bn. 

"  Builder,  V.  D.,  38th  Bn. 

"  Burnett,  S.,  G.G.B.G. 

"  Burritt,  J.  W.,  Toronto. 

"  Butler,  A.,  1st.  P.W.R.F. 

"  Butterfleld,  W.  J.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Campbell,  G.,  22nd  Bn. 

"  Campbell,  J.  E.,  Orangeville. 

"  Cameron,  H.  P.,  3  P.W.C.D. 

"  Chambers,  E.,  10th  Battn. 

"  Clark,  J.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  ClcudonuinK,  G.  M.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

"  Clino,  S.,  25th  Battn. 

••  Collins,  G.  H.  A.,  P.L.D.G. 

"  Cook,  C,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

'•  Cooper,  C,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Cordingly,  \V.  E.,  G.G.B.G. 

"  Crowe,  D.  J.,  27th  Bn. 

"  Dehisle,  C.  D.,  48th  Bn. 

"  De  Rochejocquelaln,  A.,  Cleveland. 

"  Dougall,  W.,  D.Y.R.C.  Hus. 

"  Daoust,  I).,  G.G.B.G. 

"  DuRUid,  ,f.  F.,  48th  Bn. 

"  DuuKmort',  R.  J.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  FaglcHon,  E..  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Elliott,  W.  v.,   n.Y.R.C.  Hus. 

"  England,  G.,  2nd   Dragoons. 

"  Evans,  W.  L.,  P.L.D.G. 

"  P^irroll,  .1.,  G.G.B.G. 

"  Fil.son,  E.  A.,  Amhorst  Islands,  Ont. 

"  Fitzgerald,  E.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"  Flommlng,  G.  E.,  .Srd  Dragoons. 

"  Forbes,  G.  A.,  Ist  Hussars. 

"  Frnsor,  J.  E.,  26th  Battn. 

"  Gifford,  T.  A.,  31th  Bn. 

"  Glover,  W.  M.,  1st  Hussars. 

"  Gold.  W.  S.,  Scotland, 

"  Graham,  Q.  C,  P.L.D.G. 


114 

Pte 

166 

169 

115 

116 

118 

19 

381 

142 

15 

156 

163 

70 

71 

72 

176 

229 

177 

406 

73 

Tpr. 

14 

Pte. 

74 

220 

23 

24 

120 

170 

28 

75 

185 

178 

208 

42 

218 

77 

122 

143 

125 

47 

80 

181 

126 

" 

31 

" 

81 

" 

127 

,, 

128 

" 

204 

tt 

152 

" 

211 

" 

85 

" 

30 

>» 

227 

If 

46 

" 

78 

11 

13 

,» 

123 

ti 

Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
.,  Gurnette,  E.  Q.  C.  Rifles. 

Hall,  A.  J.,  57th  Batt. 

Hampton,  W.  J.,  3rd  Dragoons. 

Harbottle,  F.,  Toronto. 

Harman,  J.  W.,  Toronto. 

Hartmail,  F.,  12th  Batt. 

Harper,  J.  S.,  41st  Batt. 

Hagen,  J.,  10th  Batt. 

Henry,  A.,  Toronto. 

Heron,  J.  B.,  9th  Ed.  Batt. 

Hiam,  H.,  D.Y.R.C.  Huss. 

Hillyard,  A.  E.,  3rd  Dragoons. 

Hibbett,  J.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

Hodgson,  W.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

Hopkins,  J.  A.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

Holland,  E.  J.,  P.L.D.G. 

Horner,  H.,  R.C.R.I. 

Hull,  M.  A.,  P.L.D.G. 

Hubbard,  J.,  30th  Batt. 
.,  Hughes,  N.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
,  Hullett,  A.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

Inglis,  A.  G.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

James,  M.,  7th  Batt. 

Jefferson,  J.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

Jenkins,  V.,  Scotland. 

Johnson,  I.,  G.G.B.G. 

Johnston,  R.  G.,  3rd  Dragoons, 

Jordan,  J.,  Q,O.R. 

Keohler,  C.  H.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

Kinsley,  W.  A.,  37th  Batt. 

Laadels,  A.  F.,  P.L.D.G. 

Loosemore,  A.  J.,  Q.O.R. 

Loosemore,  H.  H.,  Toronto. 

Lougheed,  D.,  1st  Hussars. 

Low,  J.  W.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

Lyon,  H.  H.,  G.G.B.G. 

McCarthy,  P.,  G.G.B.G. 

McCulla,  J,  W.,  N.W.M.P. 

McCusker,  F.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

McGahey,  J.  \V.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

McGee,  C.  E.,  P.L.D.G. 

Mcllroy,  F.,  Toronto. 

Mcintosh,  41st  Batt. 

Mclver,  M.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

McKibbin,  D.  M.,  G.G.B.G. 

McRae,  G.  A,,  Toronto. 

Rlarsh,  C.  S.,  1st  Hussars. 

Marshall,  H.  W.,  N.W.M.P. 

Maycock,  W.  R.,  1st  Hussars. 

Mayne,  Jos.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

Metcalfe,  F.,   Kingston. 

Miles,  F.,  R.C.R.I. 

Mlddleton,  J.,  Toronto. 

Mitchell,  W.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

Moluskey,  W.  E.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

Morrison,  W.  J.,  12th  Batt. 
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SOS 


ner  Corps. 

.  C.  Rifles. 

L  Batt. 

,  3rd  Dragoons. 

oronto. 

Toronto. 

!th  Datt. 

1st  Batt. 

Batt. 
nto. 

li  Ed.  Batt. 
I.e.  Huss. 

3rd  Dragoons. 
"  R.C.D. 
X,"  R.C.D. 
"A,"  R.C.D. 
P.L.D.G. 
:3.R.I. 
..D.G. 
)th  Batt. 
.,"  R.C.D. 
[1  Dragoons. 
K,"  R.C.D. 
Batt. 

id  Dragoons, 
otlaiid. 
G.B.G. 

.,  3rd  Dragoons. 
i.R. 

"A,"  R.C.D. 

37th  Batt. 

P.L.D.G. 
I..  Q.O.R. 

H.,  Toronto, 
tst  Hussars. 
,"  R.C.D. 
.G.B.G. 
G.G.B.G. 

N.W.M.P. 

2nd  Dragoons. 
'..  "A,"  R.C.D. 
P.L.D.G. 
oronto. 
t  Batt. 
V,"  R.C.D. 
M.,  G.G.B.G. 

Toronto. 
1st  Hussars. 
W.,  N.W.M.P. 
R..,  1st  Hussars. 
■B,"  R.C.D. 

Kingston. 
R.L 

Toronto. 
"A,"  R.C.D. 

E.,  2nd  Dragoons. 
J.,  12tli  Batt. 


124 

175 

79 

205 

39 

43 
130 
180 
219 
131 
172 
151 

21 
215 
132 
189 
188 
174 
136 
225 

138 
159 
107 
212 

82 
179 
187 

27 

32 
135 


Rank,  Nnmc  nnd  former  Corps. 
Pte.,  Morrison,  W.  T.,  G.G.B.G. 
"  Mulloy,  L.  W.  R.,  P.L.D.G. 

"     Muir,  W.  B.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"    Munroe,  J.  H.,  R.C.R.L 

"     O'Brien,  J.  J.,  G.G.B.G. 

"    Palmer,  G.  D.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

"    Pearce,  W.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"     Pelton,  R.  J.,  P.L.D.G. 

"     Peck,  F.  C. 

"    Potts,  J.,  (Civ.) 

"    Price,  P.  R.,  3rd  Dragoons. 

"     Purdon,  E.  L.,  D.Y.R.  C.  Hus. 

"    Ratcliffe,  A.,  2nd  Dragoons. 

"    Reynolds,  R.  H.,  1st  Hussars. 

"     Richardson,  A.  M.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"     Robinson,  R.  R.,  Toronto. 

"     Robinson,  R.  S.,  Toronto. 

"     Roche,  H.  E.,  G.G.F.G. 

"     Ross,  A.,  nth  Battalion. 

"     Richardson,  G.,  R.C.R.L 

"     Richardson,  J.,  1st  Hussars. 

"     See,  D..  9th  Fd.  Battery. 

"     Scott,  C.  D.,  D.Y.R.C.  Hus. 

"     Semple,  W.  C,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 

"     Shaw,  C.  E.,  R.C.R.L 

"     Shipp,  T.  P.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

"     Slater,  N.  J.,  P.L.D.G. 

"     Smart,  D.,  P.L.D.G. 

"     Sparks,  J.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

"     Spence,  D.  M.,  57th  Battalion. 

"    Spicer,  R.  W.  B.,  Toronto. 


109 
133 
134 
35 
244 
155 
12 
153 
88 
162 
201 
213 
137 

171 
41 
20 
89 
90 

144 
91 
32 

167 

139 

210 

206 

154 
92 

140 

221 

141 


Rank.  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Pte.,  Spink,  W.  B.,  Q.  O,  Rifles. 
"     Smith,  G.,  G.G.B.G. 
"     Smith,  H. 
"    Stewart,  M.  E. 
"     Stonor,  A.  F. 
"     Sully,  W.  P.,  D.Y.R.C.  Hus. 
"    Taylor,  H.  .1.,  2nd  Dragoons. 
"    Terrill,  W.  H.,  3rd  Dragoons. 
"     Thornton,  F.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
"    Thompson,  E. 
"     Tilley,  W.,  1st  Hussars. 
"     Tripp,  E.  H.,  1st  Hussars. 
"     Townley,  W.  J.,  G.G.B.G. 
"     Trusler,  A.,  57th  Battalion. 
"     Turner,  A.  W.,  3rd  Dragoons. 
"    Van  Every,  C.  P.,  2nd  Dragoons, 
"    Vine,  J.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
"     Vizard,  A.  H.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
"     Walker,  J.  H.,  G.G.B.G. 
"     Wa-idley,  E.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
"    Warren,  D.  J.,  G.G.B.G. 
"     Wasson,  P.,  3rd.  F.W.R.F. 
"     Wheatley,  W.  J.,  G.G.B.G. 
"     Wigle,  M.  S.,  1st  Hussars. 
"     Wigle,  L.,  1st  Hussars. 
"     Willoughby,  A.  G.,  3rd  P.W.C.D. 
"     Winyard,  W.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
"     Wyatt,  F.,  "A,"  R.C.D. 
"     Wright,  W.,  1st  Hussars. 
"    Young,  D.  D.,  G.G.B.G. 


"B"    SQUADRON. 


251 
3 
252 
253 
254 
351 
352 
410 
434 
307 
323 
255 
259 
329 
301 
354 
353 
432 
416 
206 
256 


Rank,  N'.ime  nnd  former  Corps. 
S.S.M.,  McMilan,  Alex.,  "B."  R.C.D. 
S.Q.M.S.,  Sparks,  J.  R.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
Sergt.,  Dyer,  W.  A.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
"       McLeod,  W.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
"      Allison,  H.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
"      Blsset,  W.,  Q.O.C.  Hussars. 
"^      Hayward,  G.  F.,  3rd  Dragoons. 
Ryan,  R.  H.,  Reserve  of  officers. 
"      Arnold,  R.  H.,  8th  Hussars. 
Bradner,  Jos.,  Brandon  Inf.  Cy. 
Sgt.  Farr.,  Spencer,  Jas.,  Manitoba  Dgns. 
Corpl.  Square,  Harold,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
"      Whitlow,  F.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
"     Harriot,  J.,  Manitoba  Drngoons. 
Carter,  A.,   Manitoba  Dragoons. 
"     Holllday,  W.  .T.,  Q.O.C.  Hussars. 
"     Pope,  H.  B.,  Q.O.C.  Hussars. 
"     Parks,  .7.  H.,  8th  Hussars. 
"     Markhani,  R.  ,1.,  8th  Hussars. 
"     WiloTighl)y,  A.  G.,  3rd  P.W.C.D. 
"  S.  S.,  Warrian,  J.  S.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Rank,  Nnmc  and  former  Corps. 
Pte.  Allen,  Cecil  Crowder,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    Arnold,     Archibald     F.,     Yorkton, 
N.W.T. 

"     Armstrong,  B.  R.,  3rd  Regt.,  C.A. 

"     Ault,  Alfred  Ernest,  Aultsville,  Ont. 

"     Baker,  Sydney  Chas.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Barton,  Percy. 

"     Beckwith,  B.  M.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

"     Bell,  W.  H.,  8th  Hussars. 

"     Belamy,  Geo.  A.,  Man.  Drrgoons. 

"    Bettle,  F.,  62nd  Battalion. 

"     Berg,  Frederick. 

Bing,  Andrew  Blyth,  Medical  Col- 
lege, Winnipeg,  Man. 
Boulton,   D'Arcy  Everard,  Russell, 
Man. 

"    Brand,   Wm.   Elliott,  Rat  Portage, 
Ont. 

"    Brown,  John  J.,  Man.  Dragoons. 

"    Carter,    Gerald    St.    Leger,     Man. 
Dragoons. 

"    Church,  J.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Pte.,  Clarkson,  Jos.  Stone,  Brandon  In- 
fantry Company. 
"    Cope,  Edgar  Cuthbert,  Man.  Drag. 
"    Cummings,  Hugo  M.,  Q.O.C.H. 
"    Currie,    Claud    Vernon,    Winnipeg, 

Man. 
"    Dease,  J.  W.,  Halifax. 
"     Danby,    Ed.    Sherman,    Winnipeg, 

Man. 
"     Dawson,  William,  "B,"  R.C.D. 
"     de      Balinghard,    J.     C,     Yorkton, 
N.W.T. 

"     Dill,  C.  E.,  Toronto. 

"    Dix,  Macnamara  Henry,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

"     Dixon,  Jas.  Albert,  86th  Battalion. 

"    Douglas,  Henry  Sholto,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

"     Doyle,  P.  L.,  74th  Battalion. 

"     Drought,  Thomas,  Morris,  Man. 

"     Drummond,  Leopold,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Blmhurst,  Fred  Jas.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Findley,  John,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Fraser,  James  Ross,  D.Y.R.C.  Hua. 

"     Fowler,  James,  5th  Dragoons. 

"    George,  John  Martin,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    Gray,     Arthur     Wellington,     "B," 
R.C.D. 

"    Hagen,  T.,  Toronto. 

"     Harvey,  John  Jas.,  Man.  Dragoons. 

"     Hawkins,  J.  F.,  71st  Battn. 

"     Hayden,  Daniel,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Head,  Wilfrid  Robt.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Hawkins,  Wm.  Jas.,  Man.  Dragoons. 

"     Hilder,  Albert  Ed,  Man.  Dragoons. 

••     Hobbs,  B.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Hood,  Alex.  Young,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

"     Hoy,  Chas.  Norman,  D.Y.R.C.  Hus. 

"     Hubbard,  Fred  W.,  Canning,  N.  S. 

"     Hyry,  Peter,  "B."  R.C.D. 

"     Irvine,  Jo.  Hume.,  Manitoba  Drag. 

"     Jay,  Wm.  James.  5th  Dragoons. 

"     Kaven,  John,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

"     Keiller,  James,  Manitoba  Dragoons. 

"     Kelly,  W.  D.,  Toronto. 

"     Key,  Walter,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

"    Kingley,  Alex.  R. 

"     Lawson,  F.  W.,  8th  Hussars. 

"     Leavitt,  A.,  f.2nd  Battalion. 

"     Linden,  Thos.  E.,  "B."  .R.C.D. 

"     Little,  Andrew,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Lobbin,  John  M.,  Montreal,  Que. 

"    Loekhart,  J,  H.,  74th  Battalion. 

"     Lord,  John  Wm.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     Macafpp,  Thoa.  R.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"     MaoCnfferly,  John  J.,  Kentvllle,  N.S. 

"    Mackay,  John  D.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 


Rink,  N'ame  and  former  Corps. 
Pte.,  Mackintosh,  A.  C,  Brandon  Inf.  Co. 
I  McMillan,  L.  C,  93rd  Battalion. 

"     McCulley,  J.  R.,  8th  Hussars. 

"     Mcintosh,  A.  L.,  62nd  Battalion. 

"     Mclntyre,  R.,  62nd  Battalion. 

"     McCllntock,  Guy,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    McGregor,  Sam  J.,  Brandon  Inf.  Co, 

"     McKelvey,  Albert,  Manitoba  Drag. 

"     Merchant,  E.,  Lewisham,  Kent. 

"     Mallory,  A.  P.,  62nd  Batt. 

"     Marriott,  Thos.  H.,  Man.  Dragoons. 

"     Marshall,  Herbert  N.,  D.Y.R.C.  Hus. 

"     Massle,  J.  O.,  Sweetsburg. 

"     Metzler,  H.,  74th  Batt. 

"    Miller,  L.  R.,  Lawrencetown,  N.  S. 

"    Moody,  D.  H.,  Toronto. 

"    Morrison,  D.  A.,  8th  Hussars. 

"     Morrison,  F.  T.,  8th  Hussars. 

"     Moorehouse,  A.  H.,  74th  Batt. 

"     Mortlmore,  E.  A. 

"    Newton,  C.  R.  R.,  D.Y.R.C.  Hussars. 

"    Nilant,  J.,  62nd  Batt. 

"    Othern,  Chas.  R.,  Bran.  Infty.  Co. 

"    Owen,  Clarence  C,  5th  Dragoons. 

"     Palmer,  Henry,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    Pawsey,  Alfred  J.,  Gore,  N.  S. 

"     Pickworth,  A.,  Toronto. 

"     Ramsey,  David  Law,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    Rae,  John  Graham,  6th  Hussars. 

"     Rea,  Louis  Aytoun.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

"     Reid,  W.  J.,  Holland  Landing. 

"     Reid,  George,  Toronto. 

"     Ridley,  Thomas,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    Roberta,  Arthur  H.,  Man.  Dragoons. 

"     Roberts,  Percy  C.  P.,  D.Y.R.C.  Huss. 

"     Robinson,  Geo.  M. 

"     Rodger,  Wm.  D.,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

"    Rose,  Edward  Percy,  Medical  Col- 
lege, Winnipeg. 

•     Russell,  Richard,  5th  Dragoons. 

"     Ryan,  J.  T.,  8th  Hussars. 

'     Ryan,  Bertram,  Man.  Dragoons. 

'    Ryan,  W.  Cuthbert,  Man.  Dragoons. 

'     Ryerson,  C.  E.,  Toronto. 

'    Sanford,  E.  A.,  Canning,  N.  S. 

'     Shea,  Isaac. 

'    Simpson,  John. 

'    Sinclair,  .James,  Yorkton,  N.W.T. 

'     Snyder,  Wm.  H.,  Berwick,  N.  S. 

'     Stevenson,  H.  T.,  8th  Hussars. 

'     Stevens,  C,  "A,"  R.C.D. 

'    Sturrltt,  J.  S.,  Halifax. 

'    Thompson,  John,  "B,"  R.C.D. 

'     Thompson,  S.  H.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

I    Thompson,  T.  A.,  Oxford,  N.  S. 
Treadhill,  .Tames,  Man.  Dragoons. 

'    Todt,  Theodore  F.,  5th  Dragoons. 
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i'te.,  1  inner,  Albert,  "B,"  K  c  D 

Tylor,  Montague  H.',  "U,'""r'cd 
Venning.  W.  E..  62n(l  Batt.   '    '    ' 

Sln'^'fu-n-  ^^-  ^^'^"-  Dragoons. 
ShH^  T'^il^™  "••  Bi-andon  In.  Co. 
White,  J.  N.,  Toronto. 


nank.  Name  and  former  Corps. 

„     Wilkinson,  Tlios.,  Man.  Dragoons 
„     Wood,  John  T.,  Man.  Dragoons 
Woods.  Robert  A.,  "B  "  R  r  D 
Wurtele,  G.  B.,  Q.o.c'  Hussars. 


Brigade  Division,  Royal  Canadian  Artillkky 
"c"  field  battery. 


fo\fl*'  u""^-'  ^r'°^blett,  W.  H.,  R.CA. 
iW.M.S..  Bramah,  W.,  RCA 
Sgt.,  McCully.  A..  R.CA. "    ' 
,,     Shipton,  W.  J..  R.C.A. 

Cxrahani.  R.  w..  RCA 

Slater.  S..  R.CA. 

V^r   ^'f^^^-  ^^^^  ^^-l-  Battery. 
I^ar.  Sgt..  Harper,  S. 

Corp..  Wherry.  M.  E..  RCA 

Gray.  E.,  R.CA. 

Hilton.  A.,  R.CA. 

'     Aldcroft,  G.,  R.CA 

Boinh"  H^'"'°°.'  ^-  "^  ^^-  Battery. 
Bomb    Barnard,  W.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
,     Boyle,  R.,  7th  Fd.  Battery. 
Hope,  R.  s.,  20th  Battalion. 
Tennant,  W.  H.,  I3th  Fd.  Battery 

Sm- "^'  °;>'  ^'^  ^''-  Battery      ^- 

Williams,  O.  V.,  R  c  A 
Trptr..  Robert,  E.    RCA 
Allan,  Wm.,  77th  Battalion. 
Anderson,  A.,  I3th  Fd.  Battery. 
Andrer^s,  B. 

Andrews,  Wm.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Armstrong,  A. 
Baird,  S.  A. 

ntu^^'  ^1,^-  ^^^'^  Battalion. 

Be  ,  P.,  4th  Fd.  Battorv. 

Be  .  Wm.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 

Bellamy.  R.  e. 

Benson.  W..  R.CA. 

Birch,  C  E. 

Black,  ,7.,  St.  Catharines. 

B  ackeley,  F.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 

Blackeby,  A.  B. 

Bond,  ,1.  c,  Toronto. 

Bradford,  A.,  4th  Fd.  Battery 

Burton,  W.  ^" 

Chandler,  G.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 

Clark.son,  L.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 

Derwent,  F.  C. 
Derwent,  W.  R. 
Eastwood,  W. 


Evans.  H.  c.  Toronto. 
Eby,  —  F. 

I;'uller,  C.  B.,  Q.  o.  Rifles. 
Cxare.  E.  C.  St.  Catharines. 
Garry.  James.  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Glenn.  M. 

SengeT ''  ^-  '''^  '''^"■'^"°°- 

|Gilespie.  W 

GowdTe.'  £"""'  '''^  ^^-  ^^"^--y- 

Gray,  J.  W. 

Grant.  J.  A. 

Green  J.  f..  St.  Catharines. 

GulTT\^-  ^-  ^^^^  ^'^^  Battery. 

SaTson,"^:  ""■  ""■•  ''''  ^^"'^'-- 
Harrison,  B. 

Higginson,  Jos.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 

Holbrook,  Geo. 

Holmes,  W. 

Hopson,  E.  H.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 

HowelT"'  ^"■'  ^^^  ^''^''^  ^^"^'■y- 
Hudson,  E.  A.  P.,  4th  Fd.  Battery 
Hudson,  H  J.,  13th  Fd.  Batt.>ry   "^^ 
miltl:  ?.''^^'^^-  ^^">  ^^'-  B'^tt'ery. 
Ii-ving,  C.  H.,  Toronto, 
rrwin,  J.  F.,  7th  Fd.  Battery 
Isbister,  M.  L.,  13th  Fd.  Mattery. 
Jackson,  W.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 

.Johns,  J.  c  M.,  Burlington,  Ont. 

•Johnson,  A.  S.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 

'Johnson,  E. 

Kenny,  E.  L. 

Lafrd,  G.  A  . 

Laidlaw,  W.  C. 

LaValle,  James,  13th  Fd.  Batt 

Lotten,  .Tames,  13th  Bn 

Loosemore,  R..  7th  Fd.Batt. 

Maulthouse,  H. 
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Bank,  Name  and  tormer  Corps. 
McCalla,  Ci.  b.,  16th  Fd.  Batt. 
McCamis,  H.,  i;Uh  Bn. 
McCullough,  J.  A.,  4th  Fd.  Batt. 
McCollum,  W.,  Royal  Artillery. 
McCoy,  A.  L.,  42nd  Bn. 
xMcDonald,  W.  E.,  4th  Fd.  Batt. 
McDonlad,  A. 

Macdonald,  W.  J.,  9th  Fd.  Batt. 
Macdonald,  F.  C,  9th  Fd.  Batt. 
McEachern,  C.  E.,  Q.  O.  Rifles. 
McGregor,    D.   J.,   14th    Fd.   Batt 
Mclntyre,  W. 

McKnight,  \V.  I.,  7th  Fd.  Batt. 
McKenzie,  K.,  13th  Fd.  Batt. 
Mcl.,ean,  James,  4th  Fd.  Batt. 
McNabb,  J.  A.,  13th  Bn. 
McQiiarrie,  A.,  13th  Fd.  Batt. 
Marling,  T.  W.  B.,  7th  Fd.  Batt. 
Marsden,  A.,  7th  Fd.  Batt. 
Marshal,  G. 

Martin,  ,Jas.,  St.  Catharines. 
Martin,  T. 

Mathias,  C,  13th  Fd.  Batt. 
Miller,  J.  W. 

Moore,  A.,  St.  Catharines. 
Moffat,  J.  N. 
Munsio,  H.  S. 
Murray,   H, 

Newdick,  N.,  Stouftvllle. 
Newnham,  T.  F. 
Newton,  S.,  7th  Fd.  Batt. 
Norwebl),  S.  H.  S. 
O'Neill,  R. 

O'Reilly,  J.  A.,  77th  Batt. 
Paget,  O.  E. 

Patton,  Wm.,  4th  1'"<1.  Batt. 
Peasnell,  A..  13tli  Fd.  Batt. 
Porteous,  Wm.,  Hamilton. 
Powell,  G.,  Q.  O.  Rifles. 
Price,  J.  R. 
Raynor,  H„  Toronto. 
Richardson,  J.  R.,  10th  Battalion. 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Robertson,  W.  J.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Robertson,  W.  A.,  37th  Battalion. 
Robinson,  A. 
Robinson,  G.  P. 
Ryder,  E. 

Schell,  Geo.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 
Seward,  F.  W.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Shaw,  John,  Toronto. 
Shaw,  E. 

Shaw,  E.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Shedd.  F. 
Smith,  T. 
Smith,  W.  J. 
Smythe,  G. 

Speck,  F.,  7th  Fd.  Battery. 
Stallwood,  R.  J.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Straley,  Wm.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 
Stringer,  H.  L.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Stokes,  J.  T.,  St.  Catharines. 
Sweeney,  G.  R.,  Toronto. 
Sweet,  C.  E. 

Tennent,  W.  H.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Thompson,  C.  W. 
ribbs,  J.  W.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 
Tranter,  Wm.  D.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Frotman,  D. 

I'lirnbull.  John,  13tli  Fd.  Battery. 
Tupper,  R.  R. 

Turney,  Albert  E.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Turner,  T. 

Tyner.  E.  L.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 
Vanorman,  G.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Walker,  J.  A. 

Wallis.  G.  T.,  12th  Battalion. 
Watson,  L. 

Williams,  S.  T.,  Toronto. 
Williamson,  W.  J.  S.,  Burlington,  Ont. 
William^!.  A.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Wilson,  R. 
Wilson,  H. 

Winger,  J.  C,  7th  Fd.  Battery. 
Wood.  A.  H.,  9th  Fd.  Battery. 


"D"   FIELD   BATTERY. 


Sgt.  Maj..  Mclntyre,  W.,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 
Q.  M.  S.,  Slado,  J.,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 
Sgt.,  Hondorson,  (}.,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 

"     Somers,  I..,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 

"     Lett,  K.,  11th  I'M.  Battery. 

"     Barnhill,  J.,  fith  Fd.  Battery. 

"     Stinson.  W.  J.,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 

"     Wood.  n.  S.,  nth  Fd.  Battery. 
Corp.,  Kenealy,  jr.,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 

"     Berubo,  J.  F.  X.,  "A"  Fd.  B.R.C.A. 

"     Curzon,  J.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 

"    Rosa,  M.  H.,  Ifith  Fd.  Battery. 

"    Colter,  C.  F.,  6th  Fd.  Battery. 


Bomb.,  Smith,  W.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 

"     Wager,  F.  E.,  •'A"Fd.B.R.C.A. 

"     Brown,  G.,  "A"Fd.B.R.C.A. 

"     B(?aven,  L.  E.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 

"     Mattries,  B.  E.,  "A"  Fd.  R.  R.C.A. 
Tptr.  Barker,  W.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Abbs,  F.,  11th  Fd.  Battery. 
Alexander,  H.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Anderson,  J.  C,  6th  Fd.  Battery. 
Ballantine,  J.,  20th  Battalion. 
Bancroft,  G.  R.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Barber,  S.  W.,  30th  Battalion. 
Bargette,  T.  E.,  11th  Fd.  Battery. 
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Rank,  Nome  and  former  Corps. 
Barrett,  G.  A.,  Uth  Fd.  Battery. 
Bapty,  \V.,  11th  Fil.  Battery. 
Belford,  J.  A.,  2ntl  Fd.  Battery. 
Beaven,  N.  W.,  Ottawa. 
Bennett,  T.  P.,  G.G.F.G. 
Bolton,  D.,  IGth  Fd.  Battery. 
Bott,  E.  S.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Boyle,  R.,  14th  Fd.  Eatery. 
Bradley,  R.,  Ottawa. 
Bradley,  S.  W. 

Bramah,  E.  J.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.  C.  A. 
Bramah,  T.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.  C.  A. 
Brown,  J.  A.,  Cth  Fd.  Battery. 
Buriiham,  H.  L.,  14th  Fd.  Battery. 
Cameron,   H.  H.,  G.G.F.G. 
Campbell,  J.  A.,  30th  Battalion. 
Cornett,  H.  C,  IGth  Fd.  Battery. 
Cartledge,  W.  R.,  11th  Fd.  Battery. 
Cause,  H.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Chisholm,  D.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Clarke,  A.  R.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Crowe,  A.  R.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Coogan,  R.  J..  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Cormack,  Jas.,  IGth  Fd.  Battery. 
Daley,  M.  J.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Davey,  \V.  H.  G.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Davey,  F. 

Davidson,  T.  C,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Darlington,  G.  W.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Decaase,  G.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.  C.  A. 
Denmark,  J.  C,  2n(l  Fd.  Battery. 
Dengos,  H.  D.,  11th  Fd.  Battery. 
Dickson,  W.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 

0th  Fd.  Battery. 
Battalion. 


Donaghy,  J.  A., 
Flliott.  L.,  2Uth 
Fvatt.  E. 
Farqiiharson,  G, 
FeniioU,  C.  \V.. 
Flannigan, 
Forrest,   H. 
Gamble,  R. 
Garnett.  C. 
(Javan,  W., 
Gervan,  .J. 
Gillespie,  J. 
Glenn,  Wm., 
Glenister,  .1., 
Gokey,  F.  \V 
Gould,  W.  J. 
Graham,  G., 
Greene,  E.  W., 
Griffin,  T.  M. 
Hall,  V.  A.,  46th 
Hare,  W.  A. 
Hare,  \V.  R. 
Henry,  B. 
llinuh,  J.  E.,  "A' 


Fd.  Battery. 
Battery. 
Battery. 
R.C.A. 


,  H.,  ;2nd 

IGth  Fd. 

A.,  IGth  Fd. 

,  "A"  Fd.  B. 

B. 

G.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
2flth  Battalion. 
E. 

"A"  Fd.  B   R.C.A. 

IGth  Fd.  Battery. 
,,  11th  Fd.  Hattery. 
,  20th  Battalion. 

Brighton,  lOngland. 
A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 

Battalion. 


Fd.  B.  R.  C.  A. 


Rank,  Nnme  and  former  Corps. 
Hodson.  G.  G.,  6th  Fd.  Battery. 
Hopkins,  W.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Howard,  G.  V.  W. 
Howe,  Henry,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
Hume,  A.  H.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Hutchinson,  E.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Igglesden,  E.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Irish,  V.  A.,  Cobourg  Gar.  Art. 
.lackson,  J.,  llth  Fd.  Battery, 
.lames,  G.  W.,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
Koeler,  H.,  14th  Fd.  Battery. 
Kerr,  I. 

Kerr,   P.  A.,   2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Kidd,  C,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
King,  C,  30th  Battalion. 
Kitcheman,  H.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Dalloor,  S.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Kamkin,  W.  L.,  "B"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Lane,  E.,  2nd  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
hawes,  G.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
I.each,  W.  D.,  46th  Battalion. 
Leo,  F.  E.,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
I.ofroy,  C.  J.  A.,  6th  Fd.  Battery. 
I.eRoy,  Lewis  C,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Lyon,  A..  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Macdonald,  1).  A.,  .f>6th  Battalion. 
McDonald,  J.  C,  28th  Battalion. 
McCuaig.  A.  P.,  P.L.D.G. 
McGibbon,  1).,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
McKenzle,  H.,  IGth  Fd.  Battery. 
Mason.  F.  W.,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
Miller,  A.,  llth   Fd.  Battery. 
Mills,  C.  !<:..  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Mintram,  A.  M.,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Moffat.  ,1.  N. 

Mole,  C.  E.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Moore,  W.  J.,  20th  Battalion. 
Nicholson,  H.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
O'Connor.  T.  P.,  llth  Fd.  Batt. 
Ongh.  C.  R.,  14th  Fd.  Battery. 
Outram,  F.  H.,  46th  Battalion. 
Pape.  .1.  .).,  "A"  Fd.  B.  R.C.A. 
Parker,  G.,  IGth  Fd.  Battery. 
Partridge.  \V.  R.,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
Philp,  .f.,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
Picot,  G.,  Channel  Islands  Fd.  Battery. 
Pryke,  —  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Quinney,  ,J.,  43d  Battalion. 
Quirenbach,  H.,  llth  Fd.  Battery. 
Randell,  J.  W.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Ray,  J.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Read,  H..  46th  Battalion. 
Richmond,  A.  S.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Robinson,  A. 

Russell,  D.  H.  N.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Russell,  ,1.  M.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Sandercock,  J. 


SG8 
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Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Sargent,  A.,  "A"  Fd.  Battery,  R.C.A. 
Scollie,  F.  h.,  14th  Fd.  Battery. 
Shepherd.  G.  K.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Shore,  E.  R.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Skirving,  V.  A.,  6th  Fd.  Battery. 
Smith,  W.  F.,  "A"  Fd.  Battery,  R.C.A. 
Somers,  L.,  "A"  Fd.  Battery,  R.C.A. 
Sparrow,  J.  E.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Street,  C,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Street,  J.  D.,  2nd  Fd.  Batt. 
Stephenson,  B.,  11th  Fd.  Battery. 
Sullivan,  W.  H.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Sutherland,  Wm.,  Gth  Fd.  Battery. 
Sutton,   E.,  30th  Battalion. 
Taylor,  Thos.,  14th  Fd.  Battery. 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps. 
Taylor,  W.,  11th  Fd.  Battery. 
Thomas,  H.  N.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Thorne,  W.  R. 

Tucker,  W.  F.,  4th  Fd.  Battery. 
Tunstead,  R.  F.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Wallace,  J.,  30th  Battalion. 
Waters,  H. 
Welch,  Wm.,  None. 
Wideman,  W.  E.,  30th  Battalion. 
Wlliams,  F.  W.,  2nd  Fd.  Battery. 
Williams,  M.  S.  P.,  16th  Fd.  Battery. 
Whitten,  D.  A.,  G.G.F.G. 
Woolseley,  E.  C,  43d  Battalion. 
Wright,  H.  A. 


"E"  FIELD  BATTERY. 


Sgt.  Maj.,  O'Grady,  J.,  R.C.A. 
Q.  M.  S.,  Clifford,  W.,  R.C.A. 
S.  Far.,  Cunningham,  J.,  R.C.A. 
Sgt.,  Lyndon,  A.,  R.C.A. 

"     Hughes,  A.  T.,  R.C.A. 

"    Kruger,  W.  A.,  R.C.A. 

"     Small,  J.,  R.C.A. 

"    Agins,  W.,  R.C.A. 

"    Jago,   J.   R.,   R.M.C. 
Corp.,  Crockett,  L.,  R.C.A. 

"     Brown,  H.  M.,  R.C.A. 

"    Biggs,  R.  J.,  R.C.A. 

"    Latimer,  W.,  15th  Fd.  Bitttery. 

"     Black,  S.,  17th  Fd.  Battery. 

"     Macdonald,  J.  H.,  17th  Fd.  Battery. 

"    Laflamme,  J.,  R.C.A. 
Bdr.,  Richardson,  M.,  R.  C.  A. 

'■     Daniels,  G.,  R.C.A. 

"     McGillivray,  D.,  R.C.A. 

"     MacCormick,  E.  F.,  R.C.A, 

"     Macaskill,  .J.,  R.C.A. 

"    Evans,  P.  H.,  3rd  Fd.  Battery. 
Tptr.,  Roberts,   A.,  R.C.A. 

"     Bradley,  G.  W.,  R.C.A. 
S.  Smith,  Cameron,  N.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Fletcher,  T.  E. 
"       Stewart,  D.  G.,  Newcastle. 
Wheeler,  O'Donnell,  W.,  R.C.A. 

Pedley,  W.,  R.C.A. 
Col.  maker,  Reld,  H. 

Macdonald,  D.  D. 
Boyce,  A.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Byrne,  Thos.,  3rd  Fd.  Battery. 
Bartlett,  — 
Beauohamp,  — 
Blair,  C.  D. 

Dlyth,  R.  B.,  3rd  Fd.  Battery. 
Buck,  F.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Browning,  J.  H.,  R.C.A. 


Borden,  M. 

Boone,  M.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Brewer,  F.  C,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Carroll,  T.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Chesley,  F.  T.,  3rd  Rgt.  C.  A. 
Creighton,  J.  F.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Creighton,  J.  A.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Crocker,  W.  J. 
Coombs,  F.  B.  S. 
Cornish,  H.,  15th  Fd.  Battery. 
Cunard,  C.  W.,  3rd  Rgt.  C.  A. 
Campbell,  D. 

Craig,  T.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Dalton,  D.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Dysart,  H.  B.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Duncan,  J. 

Duval,  G.  T.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Eustace,  M. 

Everett,  F.  H.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Ferguson,  W.,  R.C.A. 
Ferguson.  D. 
Fielders,  G.  W. 

Finnamore,  B.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Fletcher,  G.  F. 
Fletcher,  J.  E. 

Eraser,  W.  D.,  3rd  Fd.  Battery. 
Fradette,  J.  G.,  R.C.A. 
Gordon,  W.  S.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Gorham,  F.  R.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 
Galliah,  J.  J.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Gilmore,  E.  F.,  R.C.A. 
Grace,  M.  T. 

Grey,  H.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Glew,  — 

Goslin,  E.,  R.C.A. 
Hayden,  .T.  A.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 
Hacquoil,  E.,  R.C.A. 
Hall,  H.,  10th  Fd.  Battery, 
1  Hague,  J.  H. 


SECOND  CANADIAN  CONTINGENT 


S(;o 


IHa^fe'  ^j""'  ""^  'ormer  Corps. 
Harrison,  R.  A..  3J-d  Regt.  C.  A 
«°^a'"d.  A.  G.,  3rd  Rgt.  C.  A. 
Hibbs,  H.  H.,  R.C.A. 
Hill.  T.  J..  15th  P^d.  Battery. 
Horsfall,  H.  W. 
Hughes,  R.,  loth  Fd.  Battery. 
Huot,  R.,  R.C.A. 

Jackson,  R.  c,  PIctou  Gar.  Arty 
Jay,  J.  .-• 

Johnson,  G.  H„  10th  Fd.  Battery 

Jones,  H. 

Jones,  R, 

Kane,  J.,  R.C.A. 

Kennedy,  W.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 

King,  M.  R.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 

Kirk,  G.  P..  3rd  Regt.  C.  A 

Leighton,  W.  L.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 

Lightstone,  H.,  15th  Fd.  Battery. 

Longee.  M.  M.,  53rd  Battalion. 

Lynn,  W.  P.,  loth  Fd.  Battery. 

Mason,  — 

Macdonald,  D.,  R.C.A 

Macdonald,  D.  j.,  17th  Fd.  Battery 

Macdonald,  J.  J.,  1st  Regt.  C.  A 

McL::n:  R  •  ^•'  '"^'  ^'-  ^^"«^^- 

Sn^ij  ^-  t  ''*'  '''■  ^^"^^^- 

Mackenzie,  A. 

McLeod,  W.  P..  12th  Fd.  Battery. 

McLeod,  G.  F.,  3rd  Regt.  C   A 

MacLoughlin,  M.  J.,  R  c  A 

Mason,  B. 

Miller,  R.,  R.C.A. 

Michaud,  D. 

Molson,  E.  A, 

Morrison,  D.,  17th  Fd.  Battery 

Morrison,  S.  J.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 

Motham,  A.  E.,  RCA 

Munsey,  S.  W.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 

Myra,  M^  A..  17th  Fd.  Battery 

Nelld,  J.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 

Nethersole,  P.  R. 

O'Handley,  D.,  94th  Battalion. 

O'Reilly,  — 


By  order 


Hbadquartbrs,  Ottawa, 
8th  March,  190a 


Rank,  Name  and  former  Corps 
Pegean,  C,  R.C.A.  ^ 

Parker.  G.  G.,  lotli  Fd.  Battery 
Perrin,  J.,  R.C.A. 
Phillips,  H.,  R.C.A. 
Phillips,  G.  H.,  loth  Fd.  Battery. 
Pittman,  J. 

Price,  w.  E.,  15th  Fd.  Battery. 

Porteous,  — 
!Pugh,   s.,  R.C.A. 
iRandells,  J.  T. 
[Rawlings,  — 
Reynolds,  W.  PI. 
Reus,  R.C.A 
Roberts,  W. 
Ross,  G.  H.,  R.C.A. 
Ross,  .7.  G.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Russell,  G.,  12th  Fd.  Battery 
Rutter,  C.  W.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Ryan,  R.  J.  ' 

Scott,  I.  M.,  17th  Fd.  Battery 
Searles,  G.,  10th  Fd.  Battery  ' 
Sinclair,  E.  H.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 
Smith,  R.,  lOth  Fd.  Battery. 
Smith,  A.  A. 
Smith,  J.  W. 
Smith,  J. 

Squires,  J.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 

State,  A.  J. 

Stone,  J.,  R.C.A. 

Taite,   H.  B.,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 

Tapp,  W.,  63rd  Battalion. 

Tibbits,  A.,  10th  Fd.  Battery 

Tibbits,  J.,  12th  Fd.  Battery 

Tooker,  T.  W. 

Vincent,  T.,  R.C.A. 

Walsh. 

Wells,   S.,   R.C.A. 

Welch,  R.  s.,  10th  Fd.  Battery. 

Welsh,  G.  E..  13th  Fd.  Battery. 

Wilson,  J.  w. 

wi!r°'  '^o  ^-  1'^^^  ^^-  Battery. 
Withers,  S.  J.,  3rd  Regt.  C.  A. 

Woollard,  C,  13th  Fd.  Battery. 

Woods.  J.  B.,  12th  Fd.  Battery. 

Sunt  W'.  R  '•■  ''^'  ^"^  ^^"-^• 


HUBERT  FOSTER,  Colonel, 

Chief  Staff  Officer. 


STRATHCONA'S  HORSE 


NOMINAL   ROLL   OF   OFFICERS,   NON-COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS    AND    MEN 


0FFI('ER8 


Steele,  8.  B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (North-Wost  Mounted  Police). 
Belchek,  Major  K.,  Second  in  Commiiud  (North- West  Mounted  Police). 


Ma.ioks. 


Snyder,  A.  E.  (North- West  Mounted  Polico), 
Jarvis,  a.  M.  (North-Wost  Mounted  Police). 
Laurie,  R.  C.  (Lieut.,  Reserve  of  Olficers). 


Captains Howard,  D.  M.  (North- West  Mounted  Police). 

Cameron,  H.  W.  (Major,  .'ith  I/iittalion). 
Cartwukiht,  F.  L.  (North- West  Mounted  Police). 

Lieutenants Ma(ief.,  R.  II.  B.  (Lieut.,  Reserves  of  OfTicers). 

llAurER,  F.  (North- West  Mounted  Police). 

Bknvon,  J.  A.  (Captain,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery). 

Maokik,  E.  F.  (Captain,  90th  Battalion). 

¥aUj,  p.  (2iu1  Lieut.,  Manitoba  Dragoons). 

Wiiite-P'raskii,  M.  H.  (PJx-Inspcctor,  North  West  Mounted  Police). 

Khtciikn,  n,  1).  B.( North- West  Mounted  Police). 

Macdonai.d,  J.  F.  fCaptaln,  37th  Battalion). 

Lkc.'ik,  J.  E. 

CouH";  -lEY,  R.  M.  (Captain,  1st  Battalion). 

Pooi.ioY,  T.  E.  (Captain,  5th  Regiment,  C.  A.). 

</'lf.lISTIE,  A.  E. 
Si'KANOE,  A.  W. 

Laidi-aw,  G.  E.  (Lieut,,  Reserve  of  Officers). 
KiiiKPATRicK,  G.  H.  (Lieut.,  Reserve  of  OlBcers). 
ToiiiN,  II.  (Lieut,,  Reserve  of  OlBcers). 

Quartermaster Parker,  Lieutenant  W. 

Transport  OflQcer..SNiDER,  Lieutenant  I,  R.  (2nd  Lieut.,  Manitoba  Dragoons). 

Medical  OfHcer. .  .Keenan,  Lieutenant  C.  B. 

Veterinary  Officer.,STEVEN80N,  Lieutenant  G.  T. 
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MEN 


1 
460 
2 
79 
137 
138 
402 
129 
10 
120 
62 
116 
9 
129 
11 
140 
12 
61 
87 
141 
5 
428 
13 
84 
85 
121 
74 
14 
49 
15 
97 
125 
91 
142 
61 
16 
17 
63 
86 
18 
114 
70 
71 
20 
107 
60 
112 
21 
462 
93 
512 
78 
62 
77 


Reg'I  Xo.        Hnnk  nnd  V.-imc 
R.S.M.  Elliott.  Frank 
Q.M.S.  Grafter,  A.  G 
P\Q.M.S.  McMillan,  A. 
S.S.M.  Hooper,  U.  C.  L. 
Pte.  Albert,  E. 
„     Anderson,  E.  P, 
„    Archer,  W. 
»     Arnold,  P.  a. 
„     Baker,  W.  G. 
„     Barker,  M. 
,.    Barker,  W.  J. 
„    Barrett,  John. 
„     Bastien,  H. 
„     Beckltt,  P.  W. 
,     Bennett,  J. 
„     Bland,  E.  M. 
„    Bourne,  R. 
,     Bradbury,  John. 
,    Bride,  F. 
,    Brigham,  J.  R. 
,    Brooks,  W. 
,    Brown,  A.  M. 
.    Bullough,  J. 
I     Burton,  A.  E. 

Campbell,  M.  G. 

Carpenter,  J. 

Carroll,  P.  E. 

Carson,  T.  L. 

Cassldy,  H.  E. 

Clark,  G. 

Clark,  E.  H. 

Common,  A. 

Cosens,  F.  c. 

Currie,  W.  E.  E. 

Cuthbert,  W. 

Dandy,  C.  R. 

Daykin,  A.  U. 

Deacon,  B.  L. 

Dingan, A. 

Dickson,  John. 

Dodd,  G.  S. 

Doherty,  G.  H. 

Donnan,  J.  W. 

Drever,  A. 
Dunsford,  H. 
Dunsmore,  P.  C. 
Edwards,  E.  H. 
Ewing,  A. 
Evans,  J. 
Farmer,  J.  T. 
Fisher,  C.  W.  D. 
Fletcher,  R. 
Flotten,  P. 
Fraser,  R.  N. 
Grammond,  C. 


THE  8T()Rr  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
N.  C.  Officers  and  Men. 

"A-  SQi; ADUON. 


.S7l 


143 


82 
69 
II.-. 
lit 
(J3 
64 
541 
144 
118 
103 
145 
23 
96 
146 
24 
148 
65 
25 
147 
80 
6 
149 
7 
56 
110 
119 
458 
150 
8 
466 
4C4 
27 
108 
67 
68 
124 
77 
66 
28 
151 
92 
130 
73 
75 
29 
131 
406 
72 
47 
57 
136 
101 
30 


lifink  and  .Name. 
fJitrncr,  A.  C. 
..     Oilroy,  H. 
.,     Glass,  N. 
..     Goodbiirn,  O. 
..     Gooding,  J.  K.  p. 
,,     Gordon,  Robert. 
„     Gowler,  A.  W. 
,.     Gregory,  T. 
.,     GiL'stock,  H. 
..     GriffUh,  J.  J, 
..     Gurney,  \V.  L.  B. 
.,     Hurley,  J.  A. 
..     Harri.s,  M.  R. 
..     Hathorne,  w. 
.,     Hazeldine,  p.  R, 
.,     Honder.son,  J.  J. 
,     Hogarth,  W.  R. 
,     Hudson,  W. 
.     Inkster,  John. 
,     Irwin,  H.  M. 
.     Irwin,  P. 
,     Jackson,  \V.  P. 
I     Johnston,  J.  D. 
.     Keeling,  J.  H. 
Kempster,  Henry. 
Kormodo,  J.  O. 
King,  W.  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  A. 
L-mihcrt.  J.  S. 
Lnmont,  D. 
Locke,  Charles. 
Lorsch,  A.  P. 
Lowe,  A.  A.  R. 
Lyle,  H. 

Macilonnoll,  K.  C. 
Machen,  S.  R. 
Martin,  R.  W. 
Matthews,  P.  A.  W. 
Mavccty,  J.  D. 
McAlonen,  R. 
McArthur,  J.  H. 
McGillivray,  A. 
McLaren,  George. 
McLean,  George. 
McLeod,  W.  R. 
McLoy,  John. 
McNaught,  J.  Y. 
Mills,  Thomas. 
Milligan,  W. 
Moberloy,  G.  A. 
Morrison,  J.  H. 
Munroe,  H.  S. 
Murphy,  W.  M. 
Neville,  J.  F. 
Nicks,  John. 
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noR- 

IXo. 

Rank  nnd  N'amn. 

102 

Pte. 

Norquay,  A. 

152 

Norrls,  Fred. 

31 

Nyblett,  R.  W. 

81 

Orr,  F.  W. 

126 

Page,  C.  F. 

106 

Palmer,  P.  S. 

123 

Palmer,  G.  S. 

153 

Parker,  H. 

154 

Parker,  J. 

128 

Perkins,  G. 

32 

Powell,  F.  N. 

33 

Ramsay,  Douglas. 

132 

Reld,  James. 

46 

Richardson,  A.  H.  L 

34 

Robinson,  A. 

35 

Rooke,  C.  W. 

36 

Rooke,  R.  P. 

133 

Roes,  J.  T. 

117 

Ruslie,  M.  J. 

37 

Sabine,  H.  E. 

38 

Sawyer,  W.  L. 

155 

Saxby,  H.  B. 

156 

Sayce,  W. 

157 

Scott,  L.  B. 

158 

Scott,  \V. 

429 

Skirving,  G.  M. 

411 

Smith,  R.  W. 

99 

Slnnington,  A. 

I!<'K' 

1  No.       linnk  nnd  Namo 

SDPto.  Stani(-r,  C.  Y. 

113 

„     Starke,  T.  B. 

100 

„     Steadman,  C.  D. 

134 

„     Stevenson,  A.  T. 

83 

„     Stocker,  J.  R. 

135 

„     Stuart,  A.  W. 

90 

„     Stutt,  \V. 

76 

„     Sutherland,  A. 

48 

„     Terry,  N.  F. 

467 

„     Thompson,  H.  C. 

104 

„     Thorne,  A. 

122 

„     Thornton,  E. 

127 

„     Thomas,  C.  F. 

65 

„     Townsend,  P.  H. 

50 

„     Triall.  W.  M. 

39 

,,     Treston,  ,Iohn. 

95 

„     Trelovan,  A. 

40 

„     Van  Stan,  A. 

41 

„     Wade,  R. 

42 

„     Ward,  John. 

105 

„     Watson,  A. 

43 

„     Webb,  Edward. 

118 

„     Webb,  Harry. 

44 

„    Wemyss,  D.  N. 

88 

„     Wilkins,  H. 

94 

„     Wyndham,  H.  S. 

413 

„    Zimmer,  W.  J. 

'IV  SQUADRON. 


440 
169 
168 
167 
170 
237 
171 
504 
173 
470 
178 
416 
417 
177 
469 
172 
465 
176 
418 
176 
471 
174 
181 
443 
182 
183 


S.S.M.  Steele,  S.  J. 

Pte.  A'Court,  A.  W.  II. 

,  Abbott,  W.  R. 

,  Allison,  D. 

,  Anderson,  J.  L. 

,  Armstrong,  J.  F. 

,  Armstrong,  J.  E. 

,  Banks,  E.  M. 

,  Bannes,  P. 

,  Barton,  M.  E. 

,  Beaumont,  T.  E. 

„  Bentham,  W. 

„  Boresford,  W.  P. 

„  Bingham,  H.  B. 

„  Bertram,  C.  F. 

„  Blick.  C.  A. 

„  Bradley,  R.  TI. 

„  Brothers,  J, 

„  Brown,  II.  S. 

„  Brown,  A.  S. 

„  Bull,  J.  V. 

„  Burdott,  A.  H. 

„  Burgess,  D. 

„  Callin,  T.  A. 

„  Campbell,  N.  M. 

„  Carson,  W. 

„  Clayton,  A. 


179'PtG.  Condon.  F.  B. 

288 

„     Dunn,  F.  J. 

184 

„     Corbett,  W. 

419 

„     Cronyn,  K.  S. 

438 

,,     Cross,  J.  R. 

215 

„     Crozicr,  J.  A. 

508 

,,     Cniickshank,  C. 

180 

„     Cuniming,  F. 

188 

„     Dalglish,  A. 

506 

„     Deane.  J. 

185 

„     Dick,  M.  F. 

420 

„     Dickinson,  D. 

453 

„     Donaldson,  A.  S. 

186 

„     Douglas,  F.  C.  A. 

444 

„     Down,  George. 

187 

„     Dupcn,  A.  B. 

288 

„     Dunn,  F.  J. 

472 

„     ICastnicad,  — . 

273 

,,     Edmuiidson,  T.  L 

189 

„     Edwards,  A.  J. 

190 

,,    Edwards,  R,  H. 

191 

„     Fawcett,  N. 

473 

,,     Fonnell,  — . 

193 

„     Flintoff,  W. 

192 

„     Ford,  J. 

194 

„     Fortoy,  A. 

194 

„    Freezer,  J.  R. 

Res'I  No 
476jPte. 
4551    .. 
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Rank  and  Xnme. 
•  Gamsby,  G. 
Ganesford,  W.  P 
Gillies,  A. 
Gllmour,  J.  p 
Grobil,  A.  C. 
Graham,  C,  H 
Grey,  W. 
Hall,  p.  A. 
Hardwick,  M.  D   K 
Hardy,  A. 
Hart,  C.  A. 
Hp.ylett,  J. 
Hayes,  R.  p. 
»     Hicks,  R.  c. 
>.    Hobson,  J. 
•-     Inglis,  R.  c. 
..     Irwin.  H. 
..     Jackson,  H. 
.1    Jf.meson,  T. 
..    Jtnkins,  A. 
»     Kerr,  G.  T. 
•>     Kindrew,  O.  E. 
»     Lafferty,  W. 
..    Laidlaw,  c.  E. 
>i     Lamb,  A. 
..     Leder,  Bert. 
"     Lee,  H.  A. 
.,     Lewis,  T.  A. 
„     Lewis,  F.  C. 
..     Lindsay,  A.  P. 
..     Linton  R. 
,     Loney,  M.  P. 
.     Lowry,  W.  A, 
,     Lowe,  S. 
.     Lynch,  W.  G. 
.     Macdonald,  J.  R. 
Macdonald,  A.  D. 
Madge,  T.  P. 
Mansell,  M. 
Martin,  H. 
Martin,  L.  A. 
Matallal,  A. 
McDonald.  G.  A. 
McDonf.Id,  R.  S 
McCIay,  R. 
MoCormack,  B. 
McMillan,  T. 
McNichoI,  A. 
McNnir.  E.  W.  C 
McNeil,  P.  J. 
McRae,  D. 
McRIray,  O.  E. 
Mcintosh.  10. 
McKeagf,'.  p.  r».  ^ 
McKfnJey.  M. 
McHiiCfi    O. 
M"!rtr,  A. 
ftKl'ia,  A 
Mitchell,  J. 
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l^'^'L^"-        ««"•<  and  ynmo. 
42<jPto.  Moir.  R.   H 
4921    ..    Mulligan,  p'. 
^14|    „    Murphy,  E.  D. 
II    Newman,  p.  g. 
>.     Nlblock,  B.  L. 
.1    Nlchol,  H.  P. 
I     Nlchol,  D, 
,    Paul  J. 
I    Pearce,  R.  G. 
I    Peace,  E.  J. 
■    Pearson,  A. 
Pinder,  E.  G.  J 
Percy,  H.  N. 
Perry,  T. 
II     Peyto,  E.  W. 
I,     Phillips,  J.  w. 
II     Plllams,  R.  B. 
I.     Play  fair,  W.  s 
M    Poole,  H. 
..     Poole,  p. 
.1     Purvis,  A.  S. 
I.     Quick,  H.  H. 
..    Rackhnm,  W. 
,.     Reed.  W.  E. 
II     Rice- Jones,  I.  E.  c 
II     Robson,  J,  s. 
II    Rogers.  H.  M. 
II     Ross.  A.  M. 
II     Routh.  G.  P. 
I.    Saddington,  W 
I.     Scott,   H.  H. 
11     Scott,  P.  \v. 
..     Shuckbiirgh,  W.  C 
.1     Sharpies,  W.  A. 
I     Shaw,  C.  \V 
.     Shiles,  T. 
I    Simpson,  T. 
I     Skinner,  A. 
.     Smiley,  s. 
Smith,  J. 
Somorton,  W, 
Spratt,  A. 
Stewart,  ,T,  s. 
Stanger,  p. 
Swanston,  C. 
Suthprlnnii.  I{. 
Thomas,  o    I). 
Thompson,  P. ' 
Tegert,  }f. 

Townshond.  N.  s 
Tuckor,  I>.  II. 
Vornon.  A.  A. 
Walto.  ,r.  T. 
Walker.  J.  c. 
Walker,  n.  o. 
Watts,  C.  C.  M 
Watts,  A.  II 
White,  S.  A. 
Wntsoii,  A. 
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Reg'l  No.        Rank  and  Name. 

266  Pte.  Whiteley,  F.  C. 

269    „    Whitehead.  C.  A.  W. 

261  „    Wilby,  A.  W.  R. 

267  „  Wilkin,  W. 
491  „  Watsson,  B. 
162    „    Wilson,  F. 

268  „    Wilson,  D. 

425     „    Williams,  T.  H.  A. 

262  „    Woods,  W.T. 


Reg'l  No 

Rank  nnd  Name. 

163 

Pte. 

Woodward,  W. 

263 

Woodward,  A.  J. 

426 

Wragge,  E.  C. 

165 

Wright,  T.  W.  H 

510 

Wright,  H.  H. 

164 

Wyse,  it  . 

445 

Yemen,  N.  W. 

106 

Yule,  B. 

"C"  SQUADRON. 


4 

S.S. 

316 

Pte 

317 

>» 

279 

II 

318 

t> 

355 

II 

395 

II 

396 

II 

877 

357 

276 

II 

448 

ti 

376 

II 

375 

fi 

366 

II 

285 

278 

319 

If 

398 

494 

II 

278 

II 

322 

J, 

320 

II 

321 

II 

277 

If 

397 

II 

358 

II 

323 

433 

II 

287 

II 

324 

,, 

286 

,, 

434 

,, 

325 

,, 

289 

II 

495 

879 

^, 

414 

II 

326 

49G 

,, 

275 

280 

,, 

36fl 

„ 

361 

11 

35? 

.. 

l.M.  Hynes,  J. 
Abbott,  J. 
Agar,  G.  S. 
Albert,  G. 
Allan,  P.  K. 
Armstrong,  J.  W. 
Bell,  P.  W.  W. 
Bell,  W.  H. 
Bolton,  N.  T. 
Bonner,  L.  A. 
Bousfleld,  J. 
Bowers,  G.  A. 
Brent,  W. 
Brixton,  J. 
Broadbent,  E.  R. 
Burke,  B. 
Cameron,  N.  C.  J. 
Castelalne,  L. 
Chancellor,  B.  V. 
Chllders,  H.  C. 
Clark,  W.  F. 
Cochrane,  R.  L. 
Cook,  W. 
Cotterill,  C.  W. 
Cree,  A.  H. 
Curtis,  E.  F.  E. 
Custance,  T.  F.  M. 
Daley,  H.  M. 
D'Amour,  A.  P. 
Dawson,  W.  H.  N. 
Davis,  R.  g. 
Deering,  R. 
Duncan,  C.  J. 
Dunn,  T. 
Edwards,  W. 
Elliott,  J. 
Ellis,  F.  W. 
Eyre,  G. 
Fader,  O.  J. 
T^all,  C.  S. 
FannlnR,  W. 
Fau'der,  E.  R. 
Fernio,  W.  L. 
Fernle,  M. 
Fisher,  J.  C. 


280Pte 

327 

1, 

474 

J, 

475 

,^ 

290 

399 

329 

M 

294 

II 

293 

II 

292 

436 

., 

281 

II 

3(!3 

II 

381 

II 

282 

295 

296 

,, 

400 

II 

330 

jj 

401 

II 

501 

II 

364 

tl 

362 

It 

291 

II 

328 

,, 

368 

J, 

382 

,^ 

354 

331 

297 

,, 

383 

n 

298 

315 

299 

403 

,, 

405 

332 

404 

333 

334 

33!i 

408 

330 

, 

302 

33! 

', 

SSI 

Foster,  J.  M. 
Fraser,  ,7.  A. 
F'aPT.  H. 

JlfVi'    W. 

Fi.i    . ,  .1   W. 
Fuller,  James. 
Ilalcro,   \.  J. 
Hall,  A. 
llambly,  G. 
Hammond,  R.  D.  L. 
Harding,  J.  E. 
Harper,  W.  H. 
Harris,  C.  C. 
Harris,  C.  B. 
Hawes,  H 
Haynes,  \V.  T. 
Hazol,  George. 
Hicks,  H.  J. 
Hirsc'h,  ,Tohn. 
Hulbert,  T. 
Humphrey,  W.  il. 
Hunter,  E.  T. 
Graham,  W.  F. 
Griffln.  John. 
Grogan,  R.  N. 
Ingram.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  C.  F. 
Johnson,  A.  ^7 
Johnston,  H.  R. 
Jones,  A. 
Jones,  E.  E. 
Kearney,  .1. 
Kelly,  S.  A.  J. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Kerr,  F. 

Lodlngham,  G.  W. 
Lee,  B.  F. 
Lefroy,  L.  n. 
Lindsay,  W.  E. 
Lockhart,  P.  C. 
TiOgnn,  A.  E    H. 
Malnlno.  J.  II. 
McAllister,  D. 
McDonald,  A. 
McDonald,  O.  A. 
,    McDonnell.  C.  R. 


THE 


Reg'l  N'o. 
304|Pte. 
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Rnnk  and  Name 
McDuff,  J. 
..    McKenzie,  A.  W 
,.     McMullen,  J.  H  * 
..     McRae,  D.  J. 
.    McCullough,  R.  J 
.    Melton,  E.  J. 
,    Montelth,  W.  E. 
.    Morgan,  H.  B. ' 
>    Murray,  E. 
.    Murray,  j.    ,v. 

Nash,  J.  F   p' 

Nesbltt,  J.  L.' 

Nicliolson,  C.  J. 

Norton,  F. 

Norton,  C. 

Noury,  H.  W. 

O'Brien,  A.  W 

Ogilby,  W.  L. 

O'Hearn,  W. 

Oldham,  P. 

Orchard,  E.  A. 

Palmer,  R.  h. 

Parkes,  F.  C. 

Pearson,  A.  *C. 
Peterson,  C. 
Parham,  H.  J. 
Pettlgrew,  j. 
Pinkerton,  T.  A 
Powell,  C.  J. 
Press,  A. 
Pym,  T.  M.  L. 
Radwell,  A. 


srn 


Keg'l  Xo.       Rank  and  Name. 
388iPte.  Rennie,  C. 
3471    „    Robson,  W 
314    „    Routh,  P. 
348|   „    Ryan,  j. 

',     St.  George,  B.  A. 
.    Seymour,  E. 
,    Shaw,  R. 
.    Shaw,  A.  J.  M. 
,    Stilllngfleet,  H.  C 
,    Simon,  A.  B.  J. 
.    Skene,  J.  G. 
Simpson,  P.  E. 
Spencer,  J. 
Squires,  C. 
Strickland,  C.  S 
Swift,  T. 
Switzer,  P. 
Simmill,  J. 
Swinburn,  A. 
Tennant,  C. 
Thomas,  I. 
Thomas,  H. 
Tuson,  J, 
Venuer,  R.  p. 
Warren,  F.  F. 
West,  W. 
Wiggins,  H.  J. 
Wilkie,  J.  H. 
Winearls,  R.  a. 
Winkle,  W.  c 
Wright,  S. 
Woodhouse,  F.  W.  B. 
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Eeinforcements. 

OFFICER. 

Lieut.  Adauson,  A.  S.  A.  M.,  the  Governor  General's  Foot  Guards. 


Rank.       Name. 
Pte.  Anderson,  G. 
„    Andrews,  A.  M. 
„    Bartram,  W.  B. 

„    Blakmore,  P.  H.  J. 

„    Bruce,  G.  B. 

„    Buchanan,  J.  J. 

„    Burnet,  David. 

.,    Campbell,  T.  G. 

„      ■iuipbell,  W.  J. 

„     ';iP.mpitt,  J.  H. 

„     r  roy,  S.  T.  St.  G. 

„    Cv^oke,  J.  T. 

„    Delia-Torre,  W.  J. 

„    Fowler,  W.  R. 

„    Gllbertson,  J.  E. 

„    Greaves,  J.  B. 

„    Green-Armytage,  H. 

„    Grey,  Charier;. 

„    Griffith,  W.  R. 

„    Hall,  G.  L. 

,.    Henderson,  T.  A. 

„    Heron,  R,  B. 

„    Heygate,  W.  A.  N. 

„    Howell,  T.  E. 

„    Hunt,  W.  de  Vere. 


Rank.       Name. 
Pte.  Hutchison,  W. 
Isbester,  C.  J. 
Macdougall,  J.  G. 
Malet,  C.  C. 
Martin,  J.  S. 
McArthur,  A. 
McDougall,  J.  B. 
McMillan,  C.  W. 
Morris,  Cecil. 
Myers,  L. 
Palmer,  W. 
Paton,  S.  C. 
Preston,  A.  J. 
Robertson,  D. 
Robinson,  H.  L. 
Rose,  D.  W. 
Ritchie,  D.  V. 

Shuttleworth,  P.  P. 

Slocock,  E.  F. 

Smith,  W. 

Sparkes,  F.  D. 

Sparks,  G.  A.  S. 

Stewart,  D.  M. 

Stringer,  A. 

Tucker,  R. 


NOMINAL  ROLL  OF  ARTIFICERS 

ENROLLED  IN   CANADA   FOR   SERVICE    WITH   THE    Rponr.p 

'1111    iHh   REGULAR   FORCES 
IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 


Bolleveau,  A.  L.  i  «q  tj  .  •  .    « 

lilackwell,  Fred'kW: .' Jn  F?m'^^  ^T^^J'  ^"^bec. 

Briefly,  Joseph ...         7«7  v    ,^'j;*'®''  Toronto. . . . 

Cass,  Patrick  B. . . . ! ! .' qq  r<I^''\  ^,^'"1^*'  ^^ondon,  Ont. 

Cooper,  John  T. . .       ,i  Campbell  Road,  Halifax 


TRADE 


Saddler 

Shoeing-smith 
Wheeler 

Dio^e7,  Winiam  J I  }?  Artlllery'"sVr;;'J:  Quebec I  ^n''^'- '«•• 

Hicks,  John  T        Campbellford,  Ont!  ^       ^^ Wheeler 

Lauder,  George o^^f "o"'^'  ^nt ." Shoemg-smith 

Layng,  Wm..     .■; ?7^  ^"'".gesa  Street,  Montreal ^ '"eing-smith 

McMillan,  Donald w?  Ossington  Avenue,  Toronto ^  '"<'|"g-8rnith 

=  E>..."-' I  WmniReir I  Shoeing-smith 


McMorris,  Rupert  01  n"'^"^ ...  i«.      .■  

Patton,  James  A     f}  ?°J''''''  ^^^ove,  Halifax Shoeing-smith 

Pierce,  Herbert  McR Corbetton,  Ont ^li'.elng-smith 

Poynter,  ArfhI.r  _ 2^)";.,^''^^ ^'  N.  8. :  i ; !  i  i " ; " ; ; ^'^ 

Hankin,Hugh.       ?.'\P'8  Street ,  Toronto. . .         w,  "f"" 

1,  Alex    . . : ; Bolton,  Ont ; ' ; ; ; \V  heeler 


Smith 

Smitli,' John 

Speak,  John. 

ThomaB,  WiJliam'Henry 


Carp,  Ont......' Shoeing  smith 

Port  Peny,  Ont.." Wheeler 

23  Yorkshire  St.,  Biiruiev'  r VnV.J  r ' ' " '  ^''"Ping-smith 

LoP^.  Ashton,  near  iJristol   p"  f'^'i'^'  ^"^f"<^r 

llimicoe,  On  ''  ^"«'and. . .  Saddler 


'   '"'""*n Markham,  Ont  Saddler 

. I  '  S 


Shoeing-smith 
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COMPLETE  LIST  OF  CASUALTIES  TO  DATE. 


KILLED  IN  ACTION  (OH  DIED  OF  WOUNDS). 

tCAPT.  ARNOLD,  H.  M.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

tPTE.  ARNOLD,  F.  G.,  A  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Watervaal,  July  30. 

PTE.  BARRY,  C.  H.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
tLIEUT.  BLANCHARD,  M.  G.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Roodevaal,  June  7. 

LIEUT.  BORDEN,  H.  L.,  1st  Datt,  C.M.R.,  Pretoria,  July  16. 
tCORPL.  BRADY,  \V.  S.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

SERGT.  BROTHERS,  J.,  B  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept.  4. 

LIEUT.  BURCH,  J.  E.,  2nd  Dragoons  (attached  officer),  Pretoria,  July  16. 

PTE.  BURNS,  O.  T.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

i"iE.  COTTON,  H.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Thaba  N'Chu,  May  1. 

PTE.  CRUIKSHANK,  C,  B  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept.  4. 

PTE.  DAFOE,  J.,  H  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Blackmountain,  Apr.  25. 

PTE.  DONEGAN,  J.  A.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  FINDLAY,  J.  H.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  FLOYD,  F.  G.  ^V.■.  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Zand  River,  May  10. 
tPTE.  FROST,  W.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Pretoria,  June  12. 

CORPL.  GOODFELLOW,  R.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  HARRIS,  W.  J.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Booxhpoort,  Sept.  23. 

PTE.  JACKSON,  C.  E.  E.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  JACKSON,  \V.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  JENKINS,  A..  B  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Watervaal,  July  1. 

PTE.  JOHNSTON,  JOS.  M.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  JOHNSTONE,  G.,  H  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  JONES,  A.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept.  4. 

PTE.  KERR,  R.  J..  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Katbosch,  June  22. 

CORPL.  LATIMER,  W.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A.,  Faber's  Farm,  June  1. 

PTE.  LECONTEUR,  R.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent  (reported  killed),  Oct.  3. 

PTE.  LEE.  B.  H.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Watervaal,  July  30. 
tPTE.  LEONARD,  G.  W.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Zand  River,  May  10. 

PTE.  LEWIS,  Z.  R.  E.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  LISTER,  C,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
tPTE.  LIVING,  F.  J.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

SERGT.  LOGAN,  A.  E.  H.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept.  4. 

PTE.  MANION,  W.  T.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  MAUNDUILL,  A.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
tPTE.  McCREARY,  P.,  G  Co.,  l:,t  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  McQueen,  a,,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

CORPL.   MORDEN,  J.    F.,  2nd.   Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Katbosch,  June  22. 

GR.  NEILD,  J.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A.,  Campbell,  June  10. 

PTE.  NORRIS,  F.,  A  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  GreyllngBtad,  July  5. 

t  Died  of  wounds. 
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PTE.  ORMAN,  G.,  F  Co.,  1st.  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  PAGE,  F.  C,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Crouje's  Laager,  Feb.  211. 

SERGT.  PARKER,  E.  C,  Watervaal,  July  30. 

PTE.  RADCLIFFE,  A.,  A  Squad,  C.M.R.,  Bosehpoort,  Sept.  23. 
tPTE.  RAY,  A.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  RIGGS,  W.  A.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  SCOTT,  J.  B.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

SERGT.  SCOTT,  W.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
tPTE.  SIEVERT,  J.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  F3b.  27. 

PTE.  SMITH,  R.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  SOMERS,  J.  H.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  SPENCE,  D.  M.,  1st  Batt.,  C.M.R..  Bosehpoort,  Sept.  23. 
tCORPL.  TAYLOR,  J.  R.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Dornliop,  Aug.  19. 

PTE.  TAYLOR,  R.  D.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  THOMAS,  C.  T.,  D  Co  ,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 
tPTE.  TODD,  J.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
tPTE.  WASDELL,  F.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  WEST,  W.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept.  4. 

PTE.  WHITE,  W  ,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  WIGGINS,  H.  J.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept.  4. 

CORPL.  WITHERS,  F.  W.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent.  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

CORPL.  WITHEY,  B.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

R.    M.    C.    GRADUATES. 
tCAPT.  HENSLEY,  C.  A.,  Royal  Dublin  Fusileers,  Venter's  Spruit,  Jan.  20. 

LIEUT.  OSBORNE,  J.  W.,  Scottish  Rifles,  Spion  Kop,  Jan.  24. 

LIEUT.  WOOD,  C.  C,  Loyal  N.  Lane.  Reg't,  Belmont,  Nov.  10. 


DIED. 


PTE.  ADAMS,  J.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  March  18. 

PTE.  ADAMS,  W.  G.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  16. 

PTE.  BALL,  J.  E.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.H.,  enteric  fever,  July  28. 

PTE.  BANKS,  E.  M.,  B  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse. 

PTE.  BARR,  H.  B.,  B  Co.,  Ist  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  30. 

SERGT.  BEATTIE,  A.,  C  Co.,  Ist  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  14. 

PTE.  BING,  A.  n.,  1st  Batt,  C.M.R.,  enteric  fever,  June  7. 

PTE.  BLIGHT,  W.  S.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  15. 

PTE.  BOLT,  G.  H.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  June  1. 

GR.  BRADLEY,  R.,  D  Battery,  R.C.A.,  accident,  April  2. 

PTE.  CHAPELLE,  M.  C,  G  Co.,  Isi  Contingent,  tonsilitis,  Dec.  13. 

PTE.  CLEMENTS,  H.  H.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  enteric  fever.  May  25. 

SERGT.  CLUNIE,  P.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  heart  disease,  Sept.  6. 

PTE.  COOPER,  J.,  enteric  fever,  June  29. 

PTE.  COTTERILL,  C.  W.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  enteric  fever,  July  1. 

TR,  COWEN,  C,  C.M.R.,  accidentally  shot,  April  30. 

PTE.  CROWE,  D.  J.,  A  Squad,  C.M.R.,  enteric  fever,  Aug.  5. 

t  Died  of  wounds. 
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PTE.  CURPHY,  J.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  18. 

PTE.  DeROCIIEJOCQUELAIN,  A.,  1st  Batt,  C.M.R..  enteric  fever.  May  27. 

PTE.  DES  LAURIERS,  E.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  lieart  failure,  Nov.  3. 

PTE.  DUHAMEL,  J.  W.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  June  27. 

PTE.  FARLEY,  J.  E.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  Feb.  4. 

PTE.  FARREI^L,  G.  P.,  H  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  Sept.  G. 

PTE.  FOREST,  H.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  1. 

PTE.  HAINES,  W.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  June  6. 

PTE.  HARRISON,  R.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  April  14. 

PTE.  HAYES,  W.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  accidentally  siiot,  Marcii  10. 

PTE.  HULL,  W.  A.,  A  Squad.  C.M.R.,  enteric  fever,  June  7. 

SERGT.  HUNT,  B.,  l.st  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Sept.   17. 

PTE.  HIWIN,  R.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  July  1. 

PTE.  KINGSI^EY,  A.  R.,  1st  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  pneumonia.  May  15. 

PTE.  LARUE,  L.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  June  24. 

PTE.  LETT,  R.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  enteric  fever,  July  21. 

PTE.  LISTON,  R.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever.  May  2. 

PTE.  MOORE,  D.  L.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  Feb.  14. 

SHOEING-SM.  McMillan,  D.,  Artificers,  enteric  fever,  April  20. 

PTE.  McNICHOL,  a.,  B  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  enteric  fever,  June  19. 

GR.  O  RIELLY,  P.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A.,  enteric  fever.  May  17. 

GR.  PICOT,  E.,  D  Battery,  R.C.A.,  enteric  fever.  May  2. 

PTE.  PRICE,  W.  E.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A.,  enteric  fever,  July  23. 

PTE.  PURCELL,  J.  J.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  Feb.  11. 

PTE.  PURCELL,  E.  S.,  H  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  April  22. 

PTE.  RAMSAY,  D.  L.,  1st  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  peritonitis,  March  28. 

PTE.  RASPBERRY,  J.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever.  May  24. 

PTE.  ROSS,  W.  J.  IL,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  March  6. 

PTE.  SHIPP,  T.  P.,  A  Squad,  C.M.R.,  enteric  fever,  July  27. 

PTE.  SIMMILL,  J.,  Strathcona's  Horse,  pyaemia,  April  26. 

SERGT.  WETMORE,  A.,  enteric  fever,  July  21. 

PTE.  WINYARn,  W.,  A  Squad,  C.  M.  R.,  May  4. 

PTE.  W.1THEY,  W.  F.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever,  June  19. 

PTE.  WOOD,  WM.,  2nd  Batt.,  R.C.A.,  enteric  fever,  July  27. 

PTE.  WOOLLCOMBE,  J.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  pneumonia,  April  23. 

PTE.  ZONG,  a.  E.,  H  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  enteric  fever.  May  1. 


WOUNDED. 

PTE.  ADAMS,  W.  F.,  H  Co.,  Ist  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
PTE.  ADAMS,  W.  G.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
PTE.  ALLAN,  L.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,   Feb.  27. 
PTE.  ANDREWS,  H.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
PTE.  ARMSTRONG,  A.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Zand  River,  May  10. 
PTE.  ARMSTRONG,  B.  R.,  B  Squad,  C.M.R.,  July  7. 
LT.  ARMSTRONG,  C.  J.,  E  Co.,  Ist  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 
PTE.  ARNOLD,  F.  G.,  A  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Watervaal,  July  30. 
PTE.  ASPINWALL,  A.,   2nd  Batt,  C.M.R.,  Katbosch,  June  22. 
PTE.  BAGOT,  A.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27, 


W.  S.  nUAnr,  VM-a  V.-.a  .  Ottawa  li 
Company.  H.  ('.  !{.,  killed  in  ilieaiia.k 
(Ml  (ioTicral  Cioii.ii-'s  laaKei-  on  llic  cla\ 
of  liis  suricnili'r,  h"cl)ruaiy  L'7.  I'liolo 
by   I'ittaway,   Ottawa. 


riMVATi-:  r.  T.  Trio:\rAS.  laio  of  a.  r.. 

!■'.  (i.,  fill.iu.i.  nii>nibiT  of  O  Coinpan.. 
K.  ('.  U  .  liillnl  in  tlie  all.aok  on  rjcn- 
I'l-al  ('ron.|.''s  laayor  l'"ol)iMiarv  27.  Pholo 
by   S,   J.   Jarvls,   Ollawa. 


riUVATK  O.   T.   BURN'S, 
lawa,   D  Co.,  killed. 


•I3ril  llatt  .   Ot- 


v\  .T.  T.iviNri,  ini-.i  n.iii.,  nttnw.n.  n 
Conipanx',  U.  < '.  U.,  liiUcii  in  lh<>  attaik 
on  tiiniVal  Cionje's  laager  on  tlio  May 
of  Ills  .^niTciiilcr,  I'ebruary  27.  Photo 
by  I'ittaway,  Ottawa. 


ri;i\\\TF.   J.    U,    DnNK<;.\X.   'JCth    Bait, 
ihiiihani.  li  ('o.,  R.  C.  R.,  killed. 


PRIVATE       WAI.TKR       WHITE. 
Batt,,  Windsor,  B  Company,  liilled. 


21sl 


•RIVATK  R.  SMTTIT,  22nd  Batt.,  T.nii- 
iloii;  Wdiiniled  it  kiili  d  <in  Sunday,  I'*' 1) 
IS  Ml  Moddir  RiviT.  .Mr.  l<'r('ili'il''k 
llaiMlUiin's  cable  to  The  Glnbe  ropori">l 
R.  Smith  killed,  J.  J.  Smilli  wounded, 
lioth  men  being  members  of  B  Com- 
pany. 


IMMV.\TK  lH)T'Gr,AS  MOORE.  R.  C. 
K.  I.,  London,  Knu:..  B  t'n.;  died  -U 
Uiange  Rivir  of  enteric  fever. 


[IITE.       21st 
,-,  killed. 


jgf^ 

« 

1^^'.^ 

y^w'^jp 

^ 

^v,,:;.  jUJI- jC^ 

irurs     SfKVi:i:T.     a>d  CumbiMlancl. 

WdunJed    in    liio     attack  on     fienrral 

Croiiji-'s    laairi  r.    I''ili.    27  (slnf'e    deadi. 
F  Co.,  R.  C.  R. 


:ORrORAI.      It.      i;()i)DKKLI,(J\V.      .■illi 
liatt.,  Srontrcal,  K  Company,   kiliod. 


loOUK,  R.  r-; 
I  Cn.:  died  lU 
■fever. 


PRIVATE  R.  LINDSAY.  Manchester 
Rcslmont,  killed  diirlns  the  attack  on 
I,,ad.vsnilth  January  (!.  Though  serviim 
in  an  English  reKinioiit  the  'ieoeasod 
soldier  was  .a  Canadian,  and  served 
three  years  at  Stanley  Rarraeks,  To- 
ronto, before  going  to  England  to  join 
the  Manchesters.  The  family  of  (he 
deceased  soldier  lived  In  Bracondale,  a 
suburb  of  Toronto. 


TiiK  I. ATI".  /.AniiAUY  I!,  i:   I  i;\vi-,  of  ot 

tawii,  I),  Coiiipnny,  Royal  (  aiiailiiiiis; 
kilU'il  ill  action  at  riiarclebirii.  lotilli 
.\fi'ii'a,  ill  t'iinadian's  uN!<aiiU  on  troiije's 
liuitrer,  Kel).  li.  I'hoto  liy  Tojilry,  Ul- 
tawii. 


CAI'TAIX  ir.  Ar.  AUXOLD,  Miiii  ISmM  , 
Wiiuiiiirf,'.  (.'apiain  nf  A  (Jompiuiy. 
wcjiiinU'rl,   siiue   ik'ini. 


;i;i;in'.   w.  si-u'i'r,  a  i'.,iiiinn.v.  u.  c. 

!;..  killicl    ill     aiiion      al      raai-fli'l>iirK. 

I  irai  ■■'   I'rci'  Slalr,   l-'i  lnaia!-.\    IS.     Phuto 

liy  aiiiiali,      Victuila,     U.   C.       (See 
Pr 


\V.  A,  KIUCS.  rharl.iiicl'iwii  TCiismii^pvs. 
(1  ('(1.,  I{(i.val  Caiiailians,  killiMl  in  llh 
attack  oil  Criiiijo's   luat;ei',   Kibiuaiy  2~i. 


I'lUVATK    U.     D.     TAYLOR,     I'harlottu- 
luwn,  P.  K.  I.,  (j  Company,  klUeU. 
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ClKirloHe- 
Uilled. 


CnUPL.  I5.\[Ni:s,  H.  H.,  2iul  Itatt.,  C.M.R.,  F'rrtoria,  Juiu'  12. 

I'TK.  BAfCll,  K.,  H  Co.,  1st  CoiUiiiKt  lit.  raanli'litrK,  Feb.  18. 

CORPL.  UAICH,  T.  E.,  E  Co..  Ist  Contingent,  Cronjcs  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  BEACH,  A.  C,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardebci-.,',  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  niUNE\    .1.  A.,  2n(l  Hatt.,  C.M.U.,  Katlio.scb.  .June  22. 

PTE.  liltACIO,  N.  T.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cro.;ie's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.   liHADsiW.WV,  J.   L.   H.,   I)  Co.,   l.-t  Continb-nt,  Paar(iel)erg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  BKOWN,  F.,  Lst  Bati.,  C.M.R.,  Blackmountaii?    April  25. 

PTE.  BROWN,  A.  W.,  A  Squad,  C..M.R.,  Pretoria,  .July  10. 

CORPL.  BROWN,  H.  M.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A.,  Fal.ers  Fan.;,   Tune  1. 

PTE.  Bl  RNS,  R.,  I)  Co.,  Isl  Contingent,  Blaet;mountaiii,  Feb.   18. 

PTE.  BURNS,  W.  J.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  i'aar(b'beig,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  CARTER,  tiERALD  ST.  LEDGER,  1st  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Wondersfontein,  Oet.  7. 

PTE.  CHll.,nERS,  II.  C,  C  Squad.  Slrallicoua's  Hor.se,  Caueatiov  Geluks,  Aug.  20. 

PTE.  CLARKE.  C.  P.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  I'aardeberg,  April  25. 

PTE.  COLE,  A.  E.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Sunnyside,  Dec.  31. 

PTE.  COLE.MAX,  .1.   I)..  D  Co.,  Lst  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

CORPL.  COO.Ml'.S,  F.   W.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  CORLK^  ,  J.  B.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Fvh.  18. 

PTE.  COZZE.NS,  II.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronjes  laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  CRAWLEY.  A.  W.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Bethlehem,  July  3. 

PTE.  CULVER,  ,1.  W.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Blaekmountain,  April  25. 

PTE.  DAVIES,  A.  E.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Johannesburg,  May  29. 

PTE.  DAY,  E.  C,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  DAY,  J.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  DICKSON,  W.  J.  G.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  DONOHl'E,  W.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cionje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  DOWNING,  W.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardelierg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  DCNCAFE,  C.  \V.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeljerg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  Dl'RANT,  H.  E.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  FINCH-SMILES,  F.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

GR.  FLETCHER,  G.  F.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A.,  Faber's  Farm,  Juno  1. 

CORPL.  FLINTIFF,  W.,  B  Squad,  Slratheona's  Horse,  Devils  Knuckles,  Sept.  10. 

PTE.  FLYNN,  W.  B.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Dornkop,  Aug.  19. 

PTE.  FOSTER,  P.  R.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Thalia  N'Chu,  May  1. 

PTE.  FRADSHAW,  H.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  FROST,  W.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Pretoria,  June  12. 

PTE.  GARNER,  A.  C,  A  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Badfontein,  Sept  4. 

PTE.  GREENALL,  T.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Pretoria,  June  12. 

PTE.  GIBSON,  C.  A.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  GIFFORD,  B.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.   18. 

PTE.  GORMAN,  J.  F.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  GRAY,  J.  W.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Johannesburg,  May  28. 

PTB.  GRAY,  N.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  GREEN,  W.  J.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  HAMMOND,  R.  B.  L.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Caueatiov  Geluks,  Aug.  26. 

PTE.  HARRIS,  J.  A.,  G  Co.,  lat  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Fel).  27. 

PTE.  HARRISON,  C,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb,  27. 

PTE.  HARVEY,  J.  J.,  1st  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  July  7. 
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PTE.  HAYDON,  A.,  G  Co.,  Iftt  Contingent,  Johannesl)urg,  May  29. 

SERGT.  HAYES,  W.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Driefontein,  March  10. 

PTE.  HILL,  E.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  .lolmnnesburg.  May  29. 

PTE.  HOGAN,  ,T.  R.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent. 

PTE.  HOLLAND,  C,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laoger,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  HOLLAND,  J.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg.  Feb.  20. 

BAMB.  HOPE,  R.  S.,  C  Battery,  R.C.A.,  Warm  Batlis,  Sept.  3. 

PTE.  HUDON.  J.  A.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

CORPL.  HULME,  G.  G.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  HFNTER,  W.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Felj.  IS. 

LH'^UT.  INGLIS,  W.  M.,  2nd  Batt.,  C..M.R.,  Horningspniit,  June  22. 

PTE.  IRWIN,  R.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Thaba  N'Cliu,  May  1. 

GR.  JACKSON,  R.  C,  E  Battery,  R.C  A.,  Faber's  Farm,  June  1. 

PTE.  JOHNSON,  JAS.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Fel).  18. 

PTE.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  F.,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Wondersfontein,  Sept.  7. 

PTE.  JORDAN,  J.,  C  Battery,  Johannesburg,  May  29. 

DRIVER  KANE,  J.,  E  Battery,  R.C. A.,  Faber's  Farm,  June  1. 

PTE.  KENNEDY,  JAS.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Fel).  18. 

PTE.  KIDNER,  R.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardel)erg,  Feb.  2i). 

PTE.  KINGSWELL,  J.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  LAIRD,  A.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  LARFE,  L.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  LEAVITT,  H.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.   27. 

PTE.  LEONARD.  G.  W.,  B  Co.,  l.st  Contingent,  Zand  River,  May   10. 

PTE.  LETSON,  J.,  G  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Thaba  N'Chu,  May  1. 

PTE.  LOHMAN,  A.  O.,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

B  Squad,  C.M.R.,  July  7. 

1st  Contingent,  Thaba  N'Cliu,  May  1. 

E  Battery,  R.C. A.,  Faber's  Farm,  June  1. 

D  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

A.  C,  2nd  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Pretoria,  June  12. 
G.,  Rein.,  Strathcona's  Horse,  July  ^i. 


PTE.  LORD,  JNO.  W^ 

PTE.  LUTZ,  J.,  G  Co., 

BDR.  MACASKILL,  J. 

PTE.  MeCAl'LEY,  A. 

CAPT.  MacDONNELL. 

PTE.  MacDOfGALL,  J. 

PTE.  MACDIFF,  J.,  C  Squad,  Strathcona's  Horse,  Amerspoort. 

PTE.  MARENTETTE,  V.  F.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  MARRIATT,  T.  H.,  B  Squad,  C.M.R.,  July  7. 

LIEUT.  MASON,  J.  C,  B  Co.,  Ist  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  MAT  MESON,  0.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  McARTHUR,  J.  H.,  A  Squad,  Stratheona's  Horse,  July  .f). 

PTE.  MeCALLUM,  G.  D.,  H  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

GR.  McCOLLUM,  W.,  C  Battery,  R.C. A.,  Mat'eking.  May  IG. 

PTE.  McCONNELL,  J.  F.,  D  Co.,  1st  Conting(>nt,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PARR.  SGT.  Mcculloch,  D.,  2ud  Batt.,  C.M.R.,  Tiiaba  N'Chu,  May  ,'•.. 

CORPL.  McDonald,  R.  D.,  F  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

PTE.  McGILL,  I).  R.,  B  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  McGIVERIN,  L.,  C  Co,,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  McGregor,  S.  J.,  B  Squad,  C.M.R.,  July  7. 

PTE.  MclVER.  W.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Fob.  18. 

PTE.  McKENZlE,  11.,  A  Co.,  1st  Cunlingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 
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PTE   SIONTPITU   »",.„•     ■•'•"■■  Kllliosch,  Juno  22. 

CORPL.  MOOUY    F     v  Co      J'r  Wondorsfontein.  Sept.  7. 

PTE.  MOORE   T    V'co     1  i  r     ^°"^'"«™t'  Paar.Ieberg,  Feb,  is. 
PTE.  MULI  AY    I    W    R    1  ^ont.ngent,  Paardeberg,  Feb.  18. 

I/r.-COL  OTTER   W    n    r  "  '         Contingent,  Paardeberg,  Feb    18 

PTE.  PALMER-,   „..^b  ";„:;;,  C  M  If 'ju.T't  ''"'''''"^'  '^^''  ^^■ 

Pm  Parker;  1;  ''n  c.f ' ":;' 'cS^r' "^T' p"°^^^'  ^^"^^^'^  «^'"^«.  Aug.  26. 

GR.  PATTON.    v.;  C  Batter      RcT'  ^''^^'^^^^^^'  ^'<^^-  20. 
PTE    PFr  KV    A     r.V      :  •'  ^^'''''^'^ing.  May  16. 

MAJOR  n!;;,;!^-^^';^  ^t  contingent   cronies  Laager,  Feb.  27. 

SERC.T.   PEPPLXTT.'w"    F  Co     i'     r'"'"^'"''  '''""J^'"  L''^'''^'^'--  ^eb.  27. 

LCE.-COR,>L.  POWER,  'l     B  Co     1st  c'lnr^'"''  '''""^''^   ''^'^'^"-^'•-   I'^'^'^'  27- 
PTE.  PROULX    H     H  Co"  Isf  Cn  '  ""''»««"t-  Paar.Ieberg,  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  QFINN   M    j"  "  f"''  'f  ^  °'""«^nt.  Cronje's  Laager.  Feb.  27. 
PTE.  RFC.  XV    J     H  c^l  ';";'"^"^^'  ^''^J^'^  '--'«er.  Feb.  27. 
PTE.  RICHAjiDsON'F     F  Co    It  ?.''"''  P^''^''"^"-'^'-   I'^'^-   18. 
PTE.  RITCHIE,  W   J    D  Co     l^tPnr         ""'"'•  J"f'^""^«"»'-S.  May  29. 
PTE.  ROBARTS,  G    P     E  Co     ,1    r        .'""''  ^^''"••"'"-'•«.  I'-'^b.  18. 
PTE.  ROHLNSOX,    L   B     B  ?«■  Con'  """"'   ' '"""•■'-'•^''  ''>"•   ^^■ 

PTE.  RORLSOX,  C    KB  Co     1.    r  "*"'"'•  •""""'""■^'"irg.  May  29. 

JJEUT.  ROSS         M     n  Cn     ;  ^,'  .C""^"'^'-^^'"'.  Tl.aba  KChu,  May  1. 
DRIVER  ROSS    OH     VIUU     'Tn'"'''-  '''"'""''  ^"C""'  ^a.v  1. 
MA,IOR  SAN  "fRS    C    F  ^^       ''•''-  '''''"''""  '■•"•"^'  •'""«  ^ 

PTE.  SCOTT,       f' Fc"  is.  Sic •  ^■''■''-   ^^'"""--f""*-".  Sept.  7. 
PTE    SFVArni  i/  ,.     ^  (ontingent,  Paanlcberg,  Feb    18 

pte:  shI  ?  A^•c^•■lf  c^r  i:;t'  ';'""""""'"  '""•-•  ^■••^-"-p,  oa  i 

SERGT.  S.n  KEVf"  I     M  Co     ,  Vp""f "''   ''•^"-■"^■'^"^'.   l'>".   18. 
PTE.  SIMPS    N    A     c'c,       s,  c   'T      '''''■  '^'"^nlcberg,  Feb.  18. 
SERGT.   S.PPE,'      ■',      B    'b-^-^      7'"/''""J'-"  '-^'--•-  F'^l^-  27. 
CORPL.  SMITI       J     B  Co       s    r'     r   '"""""'""''   ' '•a-rleberg,  Feb.   18. 
PTF   SPMM'Q    ^    ;  (ontingent,  Paardeberg,   Feb    IS 

PTE.  STEWART    M    M    V:    '        J,  '    '  ^,  .■'^'•"•'  '^"'''■^"''t.  May  28. 

PTE.  SUTHERLANn    A     F    V.'     V'     T'"''  '  •'••"•"'^'-•«.  '"ob.  18. 

'  '^•'  ^    '^'-  ^'^  (-"'itingcnt,  Cronje's  Laager,  Feb   27 
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TDTT?  miTTON   J   H.,  C  Co.,  1st  ContinKent,  Paanlelwrg,  Feb.  18. 

PtS  SwTzER    P./c  Sauad.  Stratlu-oua's  Horse,  Caucntiov  Geluks,  Aug.  26. 

GR   TAITE,  H.  B.,  E  Battery,  R.C.A..  Faber's  Farm,  June  1. 

PTE   THERIAULT.  A.,  F  Co.,  1st  Coutingeut,  Cronje's  Laager  L    1.  27. 

PTE    THOMAS.  A.  P.,  E  Co.,  1st  Contingent.  Paardeberg,  Leb    18 

PTE.  THOMPSON,  C.  C,  A  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  l-aar.lel^org,  I'eb.  18. 

CR    SGT   THOMPSON.  C.  H.,  D  Co.,  1st  Contingent.  Paardeberg.  Leb.  18. 

PTE.  THORNTON.  F..  A  Squad.  C.M.R.,    •    -hpoort.  Sept.  23. 

PTE.  TURNER.  A.  J.,  E  Co.,  1st  Conti..      -.t,  Paardeberg,  I'eb    18 

PTE   UNKAUFF,  W.  C.  G  Co..  1st  Contingent.  Cronje  s  baagc     Keb.  27. 

PTE    USHER.  J.  F..  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg,  i'f-^^- 

PTK    UTTON    F    W.,  F  Co..  1st  Contingent.  Paardt-bcrg,  I'eb.  18. 

PTE.  VANDEWATER,  W.  J..  C  Co..  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg  Feb.  18. 

PTE.  VICKERS,  .1.  R.,  C  Co.,  1st  Contingent,  Cronje  s  i;^^'^^'^^'-  ^'■ 

PTE   WARD,  S.  M..  C  Co..  1st  Contingent,  Paardeberg.  I'eb   18 

PTF    WATTS   C.  C.  M.,  R  Stiuad.  Stratheona's  Horse.  liudtonle.n.  Sept.  1. 

PTE   WAVE,  .1.  F..  G  Co..  1st  Contingent.  Paardeberg   Feb    18. 

PTE.  WHEATCROFT.  A.  H..  R  Co..  1st  Contingent.  Paardeberg,  I-eb.  18. 

PTE    WHITE,  H.  B..  D  Squad.  C.M.R.,  July  7. 

GR    WOOI.I.ARD.  C,  E  Battery.  R.C.A,.  Faber's  Farm    June  1. 
LIEUT.  YOUNG,  H.  U..  1st  Batt.,  C.M.R..  Wiltldip.  July  8. 
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